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ADVERTISEMENT TO NEW EDITION, 


\ 

This edition of the Second Volume of tlie “ Sepoy 
War” difihrs from tlie preceding one, mainly in 
respect of the correction of some vexatious typo- 
graphical and clerical errors, either discovered by 
myself, or pointed out to me b}’’ correspondents, to 
vhom I am most grateful. It was not to be ex- 
pected that a volume of nearly seven hundred 
pages, teeming with tlie names of people and places, 
mostl}' Oriental., sliould be free from errors of this 
kind. I have seen little reason, however, to ques- 
tion the material truth of the numerous facts re- 
corded in this and the preceding volume, or to mo- 
dify the judgments which I have pronounced upon 
them. On one point I have thouglit it just to a 
distinguished officer, and to the regiment which he 
commanded — Colonel Custance and the Carabineers 
— to publish as a Postscript some correspondence 
relating to a statement in the Chapter on the Mutiny 
at Meerut, respecting the causes of the delay in turn- 
ing out the regiment on the disastrous evening of 
the 10th of May. 


January, 1S74. 


J. W. K. 
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eally they moved alon^r parallcd lines, hut locally they 
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hov,' it. was he.st to deal historically Avith all these 
synchronous incidents. 'Jo have written according to 
date, with .^omc ajiproach to fidelity of detail, a 
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number of separate narratives, each illustrative of a 
particular clay, or of a pnrticubir week, would have 
been easy to the writer, and would in some sort have 
represented the character of tlie crisis, one of the 
most distinguisliing features of which was derived 
from the confusion and distraction engendered by tlie 
multiplicity of simultaneous outbursts in diflereiit 
parts of the country. This mode of treatment, liow- 
ever, though it might accurately reflect the situation, 
was not likely to gratifj'- the rcacler. The multiplicity 
of personal and local names rapidly succeeding each 
other would have bewildered him, and no distinct 
impression would have been left upon his mind. But 
though the nature of the subject utterl}^ forbade all 
thought of unity of place and unity of action, with 
reference to the scope of the entire work, there was a 
certain unification of the several parts which was prac- 
ticable, and which suggested what might be called an 
episodical treatment of the subject, with such connect- 
ing links, or such a general framework or setting, as 
historical truth might permit. And, in fact, different 
parts of the country were so cut off from each other 
when mutiny and rebellion were at their height, that 
each series of operations for the suppression of local 
revolt had a separate and distinct character. Cer- 
tainly, in the earlier stages of the War, there was 
no general design — little co-operation or cohesion. 
Every man did what was best in his eyes to meet with 
vigour and sagacity an unexpected crisis. The 
cutting of our telegraph-wires and the interruption of 
our posts were among the first hostile efforts of the 
insurgents in all parts of the country. Joint action 
on a large scale was thus rendered impossible, and at 
Jie commencement of the War it would scarcely have 
oeen desirable. For our people had to deal promptly 
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witli urgent sjunptoms, and references and consulta- 
tions Avould have been fatal to success. 

Thus circumstanced with respect to the component 
parts of this History, I could not easily determine to 
what particular events it would be best to give priority 
of narration. One thing soon became unpleasantly 
apparent to me. 1 had made a mistake in forecasting 
the plan of the entire work, in an “ Advertisement’^ 
prefixed to the First Volume. It was impossible to 
write adequatel)’’, in this instalment of my book, of 
all the operations which I had originally intended to 
record. With materials of such great interest before 
me, it would have been unwise to starve the narra- 
tive ; so I thought it best to make confession of error, 
and to expunge my too-hasty promises from subse- 
quent editions of the woi'k. In pursuance of this re- 
vised scheme, I was compelled to put aside much 
that I had written for this Second Volume, and 
though this has necessarily retarded its publication, 
it has placed me so much in advance with the work 
to be accomplished, that I hope to be able to produce 
the next volume after a much shorter interval of 
time. 

The selection made for this volume from the 
chapters wdneh I had written may not perhaps be 
the best, but it is at least sufficiently intelligible. 
After describing the earlier incidents of the mutiny, 
as at Meerut and Delhi, at Benares and Allahabad, 
and at different stations in the Punjab, I have 
narrated, up to a certain point, those two great 
series of operations — the one expedition starting- 
from Bengal with troops drawn from the Littoral, 
the other from the North-Western Frontier, with 
forces derived from the Hill Stations and the Punjab 
— ^^vhich were consummated in the capture of Delhi 



nn<l the first relief of Luckno\Y In iho one T 
linve traced the inoveinenls of Neill and Have- 
lock, under the direction of Lord Canning, and 
in the other of Anson, Laniard, Wilson, and Nichol- 
son, with the aid and inspiration of Sir John 
Lawrence. It is hy thus following the fortunes 
of individuals that we may best arrive at a ju.st eon- 
ccjition of tlic general action of the whole. For it 
was by the energies of individual men, acting mostly 
on their own respon.nhility, tiiat little by little re- 
bellion was trodden down, and the snjiremacy of the 
English firmly rc-cstahlishcd. It will be seen that I 
have adhered very closely to pure narrative. The 
volume, indeed, is a volume of fact, not of contro- 
versy and speculation ; and as it rclnte.s to the earlier 
scenes of the great struggle for Empire, it is mostly 
an account of military revolt and its supjircssion. 

Dealing with the large mass of facts, which arc 
reproduced in the chapters now published, and in 
those which, though written, I have been compelled 
to reserve for future publication, i have consulted 
and collated vast piles of contemporary covrc.spon- 
dence, and entered largely into communication, by 
personal intercourse or by letter, Avitli men who have 
been individuallj^ connected with the events described. 
For every page published in this volume some ten 
pages have been written and compiled in aid of the 
narrative ; and if I have failed in the one great 
object of my ambition, to tell the truth, Avithout 
exaggeration on the one hand or reservation on the 
other, it has not been for AA'ant of earnest and labo- 
rious inquiry or of conscientious endeuAmur to turn 
my opportunities to the best account, and to lay 
before the public an honest exposition of the his- 
torical facts as they have been unfolded before me. 
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Still it is probable that the accuracy of some of the 
details iu this volume, especially those of personal 
incident, may be questioned, ])erbaps contradicted, 
notvitlistanding, I vas about to say, all tbc care that 
I have t.aken to invest iiiate them, but I believe that I 
shotild rather say “ by reason of that very care,” 
Such questionings or contradictions should not be too 
readily accepted ; for, altlnnigh tlie anthorily of the 
quesiinner may be good, there may be still better 
autliority on the other side, I have often bad to 
choose between very coidlicting stnlement.s; and I 
liavc sometimes found my informants to be wrong, 
though apparently with llic best opportunities of 
being riglit, and have been compelled to reject, in; 
convincing jiroof, even the overwhelming assertion, 
“ But, I was there,” Men who arc peivonnlly 
enaaced in stirrin^ events arc often too imieh oc- 
cupied to laiow what is going on beyond the little 
spot of ground wliich liolds them at tbc time, and 
often from ibis restricted stand-point they sec tbrougb 
a glass darkly. It is bard to disbelieve :i man of 
honour when he tells you what he himself did ; hut 
every writer, long engaged in historical inquiry, has 
had before him instances in winch men, after even a 
brief lapse of time, have confounded in their minds 
the thought of doing, or the intent to do, a certain 
thing, with the fact of having actually done it. In- 
deed, in the commonest affairs of daily life, we often 
find the intent mistaken for the act in the retrospect. 
The case of Captain Kos.-er’s alleged offer to take a 
Squadron of Dragoons and ;i Troop of Horse Artillery 
to Delhi on the night of the 30th of ^lay (illustrated 
in the Appendix) may be regarded. as an instance of 
this confusion. I could cite other instances. One 
■"ill suffice: — A military oflicer of liigh rank, of 
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stainless honour, with a great historical reputation, 
invited me some years ago to meet him, for the 
express purpose of making to me a most important 
statement, with reference to one of the most interest- 
ing episodes of the Sepoy War. The statement was 
a very striking one ; and I was referred, in confirma- 
tion of it, to another officer, who has since become 
illustrious in our national history. Immediately on 
leaving my informant, I wrote down as nearly as 
possible his very words. It was not until after his 
•death that I was able orally to consult the friend to 
whom he had referred me, as being personally cog- 
nisant of the alleged fact — the only witness, indeed, 
of the scene described. The answer was that he bad 
heard the story before, but that nothing of the kind 
had ever happened. The asserted incident was one, 
as I ventured to tell the man who had described it 
to me at the time, that did not cast additional 
lustre on his reputation; and it would have been 
obvious, even if he had rejoiced in a less unblemished 
reputation, that it was not for self-glorification, but 
in obedience to an irrepressible desire to declare the 
truth, that he told me what afterwards appeared to 
be not an accomplished fact, but an intention un- 
fulfilled. Experiences of this kind render the historical 
inquirer very sceptical even of information supposed 
to be on “ the best possible authority.” Truly, it is very 
disheartening to find that the nearer one approaches 
the fountain-head of truth, the further off we may 
find ourselves from it.'* 

* If. may be mentioned Itpre pugned in a former work of history by 
(though not directly in confirmation the author of this book, was the only 
of the above) as a curious illustra- one wliich he had made as the result 
tration of the difficulty of discern- of his own personal knowledge — the 
ing between truth and error, that only fact which he had witnessed 
the only statement seriously im- with his own eyes. 
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But, notwitlistanding such discouraging instances 
of the difficulty of extracting the truth, even from the 
testimon}’’ of truthful men, who have been actors in 
the scenes to be described, I cannot but admit the 
general value of such testimony to the writer of con- 
temporary histoiy. And, indeed, there need be some 
advantages in writing of events still fresh in the 
memory of men to compensate for its manifest dis- 
advantages. These disadvantages, however, ought 
alwaj^s to be felt by the WTiter rather than by the 
reader. It has been often said to me, in reply to my 
inquiries, “ Yes, it is perfectly true. But these men 
are still living, and the truth cannot be told.” To 
this my answer has been : “ To the Historian all men 
are dead.” If a writer of contemporary history is 
not prepared to treat the living and the dead alike — 
to speak as freel}'’ and as truthfully of the former as 
of the latter, with no more reservation in the one 
case than in the other — ^lie has altogether mistaken 
his vocation, and should look for a subject in prehis- 
toric times. There are some actors in the scenes here 
described of whom I do not know whether they be 
living or whether they be dead. Some have passed 
away from the sphere of worldly exploits Avhilst this 
volume has been slowly taking shape beneath my pen. 
But if this has in any way influenced the character of 
my writing, it has only been by imparting increased 
tenderness to my judgment of men, who can no longer 
defend themselves or explain their conduct to the 
world. Even this otfence, if it be one against his- 
torical truth, I am not conscious of having actually 
committed. 

I have but a few more words to say, but because I 
say them last it must not be thought that I feel them 
least. I am painfully sensible that in this narrative 
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I liavc failed to do justice to tlie courage and con- 
stancy of many brave men, wliosc good deeds de- 
served special illustration in this narrative, and 
Avouldliave received it, but for the (:xigenci(,*s of time 
and space, wldcli liavc forbidden an atnplcr record. 
This, perhaps, may be more apparent in other volume.s 
than in thi.«. J>nt, whatever may he the omissions in 
this respeijt, I do not think that they will be ntfri- 
bnted to any want of appreciation of the gallantry 
and fortitude of my countrymen in doing and in 
sutlerlng. No one conld rejoice more in the jirivilege 
of illustrating their heroic deeds tlian the author of 
these volumes. It is one of the best compensntion.s 
of liistorical labour to be sutlercd to write of exploits 
reflecting so much honour upon the cbarncter of the 
nation. 

J. W. K. 


Penge — Midsummer, 1S70. 
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HISTORY OF THE SEPOY WAR. 


BOOK IV.— THE RlSmO IK THE KOBTH-WEST. 
[May, 1857 .] 


CHAPTER 1. 


IMPORTAKCE OF THE SEIZURE OF DELIH — MORAL IXFLUENCES— POSITION OF 
TEE DELHI FAMILY — EARLY HISTORY — SUCCESSIVE DEGRADATIONS— THE 
QUESTION OF SUCCESSION — INTRIGUES OF ZEENUT-MEIIAL— DEATH OF 
PRINCE FARIR-OOD-DEEN— RENEIVED INTRIGUES — VIEM’S OF LORD CAN- 
NING-STATE OF JIAHOMEDAN feeling at DELHI — THE NATITO PRESS — 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH PERSIA — THE PROCLAMATION — TEMPER OF THE 
SOLDIERY. 

It was a work of time at Calcutta to elicit all the Lord Ce 
details of the sad story briefly outlined in the pre- DeihfQ 
ceding chapter. But the great fact was patent to 
Lord Canning that the English had been driven out 
of Delhi, and that, for a time, in that great centre of 
Mahomedanism, the dynasty of the Mogul Family 
was restored. The tremendous political significance 
of this revolution could not be misunderstood by the 
most obtuse, or glossed over by the most sanguine. 

The Emperors of Delhi had long ceased to exercise 
any substantial authority over the people whom they 

VOL. II. B 
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THE DELHI HISTORY. 


1S04-57. had once governed. For fifty j’-ears the Master of 
the Delhi Palace had been, in the estimation of the 
English, merely a pageant and a show. But the 
pageantry, the show, the name, had never ceased 
to be living influences in the minds of the princes and 
people of India. Up to a comparatively recent period 
all the coin of India had borne the superscription of 
the Mogul ; and the chiefs of India, whether Maho- 
medan or Hindoo, had still continued to regard the 
sanction given to their successions by that shadow of 
royalty, as something more assuring than any recog- 
nition which could come from the substance of the 
British Government. If the Empire of Delhi had 
passed into a tradition, the tradition was still an 
honoured one. It had sunk deeply into the memories 
> of the people. 

Doubtful, before, of the strength of these influences, 
Lord Canning now began to suspect that he had 
been misinformed. In the preceding year, he had 
mastered the whole Delhi history, and he knew full 
well the peculiar circumstances which at that period 
made it so perilous that the Imperial Family should 
be appealed to in aid of the national cause. He saw 
before him, in all their length and breadth, the inci- 
dents of family intrigue, which imparted a vigorous 
individuality to the hostility of the Mogul. He knew 
that the chief- inmates of the palace had never been 
in a mood of mind so little likely to resist the temp- 
tations now ofiercd to them. He knew that the old 
King himself, and his favourite wife who ruled him, 
had been for some time cherishing animosities and 
resentments wEich rendered it but too likely that on 
the first encouraging occasion they would break into 
open hostility against the usurping Englishman, who 
had vaulted into the seat of the Mogul, reduced him 
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to a suppliniit, nncl tlnvnrtecl liiin in all the most ISOi— 57. 
cherished wislies of Ids Iienrt. 


AYith as much hrevity as ma}* .sudice to make the The Delhi 
position clear, the Delhi story must be told. Tiic old 
Kinp:, lk‘li;uidur Shah, whose .sovereignty had been 
proclaimed, was the second in descent from the Em- 
peror Shah Allum, whom, blind, lielpless, and miser- 
able, the English had rescued from the gripe of the isoi. 
]\Iahrattas,'-' wlien at the dawn of the nineteenlli cen- 
tury the armies of Lake and AVellesley broke up their 
powerful confederacy, and .scattered the last hopes of 
the French. Shah Allum was the great-grandson of 
Aurungzebc, the tenth successor in a direct line from 
Timour, the great founder of the dynasty of the 
j\loguls- Even in the depths of his misery and 
humiliation, he was regarded by the most magnificent 
of English viceroys as a mighty potentate, whom it 
was a privilege to protect, and sacrilege to think of 
supplanting. The “ gi’cat game” of Lord AVellesley 
embraced nothing so stupendous as the usurpation of 
the Imperial throne. Perhaps it was, as his brother 
Arthur and John iMalcolm declared, and as younger 
men suspected and hinted, that the Governor-General, 
worn out b}' the oppositions and restrictions of the 
Leadenhall-street Government, and broken in health 
by the climate of Calcutta, liad lost his old daring 
and cast aside his pristine ambition. Perhaps it was 
believed by him and by his associates in the Council 

* Lord Lake’s first interview with peror, oppressed by tlie accumulated 
him is Ihusoffieiallydcseribcd in the calamities of old age and degraded 
records of the day: “In the mag- authority, extreme poverty and loss 
nificent palace huilt by Shah Jchaii ofsight, seated under a small tattered 
the Cominander-in-Cliicf was ushered c.aiiopy, the remnant of his royal 
into the royal presence, and found state, with every external nppear- 
Ihe unfortunate and venerable Em- .ance of the misery of Lis condition.” 

B 2 
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. Cliamber tliat it ivowicl be sounder policy, tending 
more to our own grandeur in the end, to gather 
gradual strength from this protective connexion with 
the Emperor, before endcavoiii'ing to walk in tlie 
pleasant paths of imperialism. But in cither case, he 
recoiled from the thought of its being suspected in 
England, that lie wished to place the East India Com- 
pany, substantively or vicariousl 3 % on the throne of 
the ^Moguls. " It has never,” he wrote to the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors, June 2, 1805, 
“been in the contemplation of this Government to 
derive from the cliarge of protecting and supporting 
his Majesty the privilege of employing the Ro^'al 
Prerogative as an instrument of establishing any 
control or ascendancy over the States and Chiefrains 
of India, or of asserting on the part of his Majesty 
any of the claims which, in his capacity of Emperor 
of Hindostan, his Majesty may be considered to 
possess upon the provinces originally composing the 
Mogul Empire, The benefits which the Governor- 
General in Council expected to derive from placing 
the King of Delhi and the Royal Family under the 
protection of the British Government, are to be 
traced in the statement contained in our despatch 
to your Honourable Committee of the 13th of July, 
1804, relative to the evils and embarrassments 
to which the British power might have been ex- 
posed by the prosecution of claims and pretensions 

* The objects arc thus enutne- India, and the British Gorernment 
rated in the despatch to which rc- iias obtained a favourable opportu- 
ference is niade: “The deliverance nity of conciliating the confidence 
of the Emperor Shall Alluni from the and securing the applause of stir- 
control of the Erencli povrer esta- rounding slates by providing a safe 
blished in the North- IV est quarter and tranquil asvlum for the declining 
of Hindostan, by avliicb the Govern- age of that, venerable and uiifortu- 
ment of Prance has been deprived of nate nionarcli, and a suitahle maio- 
a powerful instrument in theeventu.al lenance for liis niiinerous and dis- 
prosecution of iis hostile deeigns tressed family.” — 13, ISOi. 
against the British Government in 
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on the part of the Mahrattas, or of the French, in the ]S04 
name and under the authority of his Majesty Shah 
Allum, if the person and family of that unhappy 
monarch had continued under the custody and con- 
trol of those powers, and especiall}’’ of the French.” 

It must have taxed the ingenuity of Lord Welles- 
ley, even with the experienced guidance and assist- 
ance of Sir George Barlow and Mr. Edmonstone, to 
design a scheme for the continuance or restoration of 
the Empire on a small scale — a scheme whereby Shah 
Allum might become more than a pensioner, a 
pageant, and a puppet, and 3mt less than the sub- 
stance of a sovereign. He Avas to be a King and yet 
no King — a. something and 5mt nothing — a reality 
and a sham at the same time. It Avas a solace to us, 
in the “ great game,” to knoAv that Ave “ held the 
King;” but it AAms a puzzle to us hoAv to play the 
card. It Avas, indeed, a great political paradox, AAdiich 
Lord Wellesley’s Government AAms called upon to in- 
stitute ; and he did the best that could be done, in 
the circumstances in AAdiich he Aims placed, to recon- 
cile not only the House of I’imour, but the people 
Avho still clung reverentially to the great Mahomedan 
dynast}^, to the state of things Avhich had arisen out 
of those cijj’.cumstances. It Aims determined that a 
certain amount of that dignity, Avhich is derived from 
territorial dominion, should still be attached to the 
person of the Emperor ; that Avithin certain limits 
he should still be the fountain of justice ; and that 
(negatively) Avithin those limits the poAver of life or 
death should be in his hands. And in addition to 
the revenues of the districts thus reserved as an ap- 
panage of the Throne, he and his familj'- were to re- 
ceive stipendiary alloAimnces amounting to more than 
a hundred thousand pounds a j'ear. 
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6 THE DELHI IIISTOllY. 

Tims the Emperor of ell the Indies — ^the Great 
Mogul, traclitionnlly the grandest sovereign in the 
Universe — became, whilst still indued witli the purple 
and the gold of imperial state, and rejoicing in the 
appearance of territorial dominion, virtually a pen- 
sioner of a Company of [Merchants. The situation 
was one which conferred many advantages on the 
British Government in India, but it was not without 
its dangers, I'lven in the depths of his misery and 
degradation, the King’s name w’as a pillar of strcngtii ; 
the rags of royalty ■were reverenced by' the people. 
And Lord Wellesleys saw clearly' that if the ancestral 
State of the Mogul ivere perpetuated — if ho w'crc left 
to reside in the Palace of Shah Johan, -with all the 
accompaniments of his former grandeur around liim, 
in the midst of a Mahomedan population still loyal to 
the House of Timour — there might some day be an 
attempt to reconstruct the ruined monarchy'' in tlie 
person of one of Shah Allum’s successors, which 
might cause ns grievous annoymnee. So it was pro- 
posed that Monghyr should become the residence of 
the Imperial Family. But the old King shuddered 
at the thought of removal, and the shudder ran 
through his family, from the oldest to the youngest, 
male and female, relatives and dependants. Hot, there- 
fore, to inflict any further pain or humiliation upon 
them, Lord Wellesley consented that they’- should abide 
in the Delhi Palace. At some future tiinc their I’e- 
xaoval might be eifected without any cruel divulsions, 
any of those strainings and crackings of tlie heart- 
strings, which must attend the exodus of Princes born 
in the purple, with the memory of actual sovereignty 
stfll fresh within them. 

In December, 1806 , Shah Allum died, and was 
succeeded by his son, Akbar Shah. It happened that 
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tlie Englisli officer, m'Iio at tliat time represented the 
British Government at Delhi, was a courtier of the 
old school, whose inveterate politeness of speech and 
manner had ample scope for exercise at the ex- 
imperial Court. J\Ir. Seton would have died rather 
than hurt the feelings of the humblest denizen of the 
Palace. In the caricatures of the period he was 
represented saluting Satan with a low bow, and 
hoping that his IMajest}^ was well and prosperous. 
Associated, at this time, in a subordinate capacity 
with j\Ir. Seton, but much trusted, and consulted by 
him with the deference shown to an equal in age and 
position, was j^oung Charles Metcalfe, who, although 
little more than a boy, saw clearly the store of future 
trouble which the British Government was laying up 
for itself by not curbing the pretensions of the now 
effete Mogul. “ I do not conform,” he vmote, “ to 
the policy of Seton’s mode of managing the Ro}^! 
Family. It is by a submission of manner and con- 
duct, carried on, in ni}'- opinion, far beyond the re- 
spect and attention which can be either j)rescribed 
by forms or dictated b}’’ a humane consideration for 
the fallen fortunes of a once illustrious famil}^ It 
destroys entirely the dignit}' which ought to be 
attached to him who represents the British Govern- 
ment, and who in reality is to govern at Delhi ; and 
it raises (I have perceived the effect disclosing itself 
with rajDidity) ideas of imperial power and SAvay 
which ought to be put to sleep for ever. As it is 
evident that we do not mean to restore imperial 
power to the King, we ought not to pursue a conduct 
calculated to make him aspire to it. Let us treat 
him with the respect due to his situation ; let us 
make him comfortable in respect to circumstances, 
and give him all the means, as far as possible, of 


ISOG, 
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1806 — 37 . being happy ; but, unless we mean to re-establisli his 
power, let us not encourage him to dream of it.” 
No grey-haired politician could have written au}^- 
thing wiser than this ; and when, after the lapse of a 
few years, the writer himself became “ Resident” at 
Delhi, and had the supreme direction of affairs, all 
his boyish impressions were confirmed. He was 
brought face to face with a state of things offensive 
alike to reason and to humanity ; but neither he nor 
his successors in the Residency could do more than 
recommend one measure after another which might 
gradually mitigate the evils which stood out so obtru- 
sively before them. 

Time passed ; and the English in India, secure in 
their great possessions, dreading no external enemy, 
and feeling strong within them the power to tread 
down any danger which might arise on Indian soil, 
advanced with a firmer step and a bolder presence. 
They no longer recoiled from the thought of Empire. 
What had appeared at the commencement of the 
century to be perilous presumption, now seemed to 
be merely the inevitable accident of our position. 
The “great game” had been imperfectly played out 
in Lord Wellesley’s time ; and ten years afterwards 
Lord Hastings saw before him the results of that 
settlement where nothing was settled, and resolved 
to assert the supremacy of the British Government 
over all the potentates of India Times were changed 
both at home and abroad, and our feelings bad 
changed with them. The Company had not quite 
forgotten that it had been established on a “pure 
mercantile bottom.” But the successes of our arms- 
in Europe had given us confidence in ourselves as a 
great military nation ; and, though the Directors in 
Leadenhall-street, true to their old traditions, might 
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still away themselves against all projects for the ISOG— 
extension of onr military and political power in the 
East, it was felt that the people of England would 
applaud the holder policy, if it were only successful. 

From that time Eim-Iand became arbiter of tlie fate 

O 

of all the Princes of India. There was no longer 
ail}* reluctance to assert our position as the para- 
mount power. It Avas a necessary part of the scheme 
then to put down the fiction of the Delhi Empire. 

The Avord Empire Avas, thenceforth, to be associated 
onl}* AA'ilh the British poAver in the East; and the 
mock-majesty, Avhich AA-e had once thought it service- 
able to us to maintain, A\-as noAv, as soon as possible, 
to be dismissed as incoiiA'cnient lumber. 

It might be narrated Iioav, during a period of 
thirt}' years, the sun of ro3-alt3’, little b3’- little, Avas 
shorn of its beams — Iioav first one Governor-General 
and then another resisted the proud pretensions of 
the j\Iogul, and lopped off some of the ceremonial 
obeisances AA’hich had so long maintained the inflated 
dignit 3 ’' of the House of Timour.* All these humilia- 
tions rankled in the minds of the inmates of the 
Palace ; but the 3 * AA’ere among the necessities of the 
continually adA^ancing supremac 3 '’ of the English. It 
ma3’- be questioned AAdiether a single man, to AA’hose 
opinion an}'- AA'eight of authorit3^ can fairly be at- 
tached, has CA^er doubted the AAUsdom of these exci- 
sions. And humanit 3 '’ might Avell pause to consider 
Avhether more might not yet be done to mitigate 
that great evil of rotting ro3’alty AAdiich had so long 
polluted the atmosphere of Delhi. That gigantic 
Palace, almost a city in itself, had long been the 

* It was not until 1835, tliat tlie perors, and tlie " Company’s rupee” 
current coin of India ceased to bear was substituted for it. 
tbe superscription of the Mogul cm- 
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1806-37. 


1837. 

Bebaudur 

Shah. 


home of manifold abominations ; and a Christian 
Government had suffered, and was still suffering, 
generation after generation of abandoned men and 
degraded women, born in that vast sty of refuge, to 
be a curse to others and to themselves. In subdued 
official language, it was said of these wretched mem- 
bers of a Royal House, that they were “ independent 
of all law, immersed in idleness and profligacy, and 
indifferent to public opinion.”"' It might liave been 
said, without a transgression of the truth, that the 
recesses of the Palace were familiar with the com- 
mission of every crime known in the East, and that 
Heaven alone could take account of that tremendous 
catalogue of iniquities. 

On the evening of the 28th of September, 1837, 
Akbar Shah died, at the age of eighty-two. He had 
intrigued some years before to set aside the succes- 
sion of the Heir- Apparent in behalf of a favourite 
son ; but he had failed.f And now Prince Aboo 
Zuffer, in the official language of the day, “ ascended 
the throne, assuming the title of Abool Mozuffer 
Surajoodeen Mahomed Behaudur Shah Padshah-i- 
Gazee.” It is sufficient that he should be known 
here by the name of Behaudur Shah. He was then 
far advanced in age ; but he was of a long-lived 
family, and his three-score years had not pressed 
heavily upon him. He was supposed to be a quiet, 
inert man, fond of poetry, a poetaster himself ; and 
not at all addicted, by nature, to political intrigue. 
If he had any prominent characteristic it was 
avarice. He had not long succeeded to the title 

* Sometimes, however, great rate efforts, in favour first of one 
crimes were punished. Prince Hy- son, then of another. The first en- 
dcr Sliekoh, for example, was.exe- deavour was attended with some 
cuted for the murder of his wife. eventful circumstances wliicli might 

t Indeed, iie had made two sepa- have led to violence and bloodshed. 
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1843. 


of tlie coloured races, had come to India, Behaudur 
Shall invited him to Delhi, and was eager to enlist 
his services. He had many supposed wrongs to he re- 
dressed. Lord Ellenborough liad given the finishing 
stroke to the system of niizzur-giving, or tributary 
present-making, to the King, by prohibiting even 
such offerings by the Resident.*' Thus had passed 
away almost the last vestige of that recognition, by 
the British Government, of the imperial dignity of 
the House of Timour ; and although money-compen- 
sation had been freely given for the loss, the cliange 
rankled in the mind of the King. But the Company 
had already refused to grant any increase of stipend 
to the Royal Family until the prescribed conditions 
had been accepted and Mr. George Thompson 
had no more power than Rammoliim Roy to cause a 
relaxation of the decision. And in truth, there was 
no sufficient reason why the stipend should be in- 
creased. A lakh of rupees a month was sufficient, 
on a broad basis of generosity, even for that multi- 
tudinous family; and it would have been profligate 
to throw away more money on tlie mock-royalty of 
Delhi, when it might be so much better bestowed. | 
There was, indeed, no ground of complaint against 


* Nuzzurs Iiad formerly beea pre- 
senfed by the Govenior-General and 
the Coramander-in-Cliief — by the 
latter, it would seem, as recently as 
1837, on the accession of Sliah Be- 
hauLr, — See Letter of the Govern- 
ment of India, May 23, 1838. And 
in the cold season of 1842-3 Lord 
Elleiiborough’s secretaries presented 
nuzzurs to the King, without any 
intimation to the Governor-General ; 
■who, on learning wliat they had done, 
was surprised and indignant in the 
extreme, and put a stop to the nuz- 
zur-giving for ever. Mr. H iliiam 
Edwards, one of the secretaries 
concerned, has given an interesting 


account of the affair, which will be 
found in the Appendix. 

f Letter of the Court of Direc- 
tors, Feb. 11, 1846 : “ It being im- 
possible for us to waive tliis condi- 
tion (of executing a formal renuncia- 
tion of all further claims) the Kiug 
must be considered as having de- 
clined the offered benefit.” 

I Inaddition to this monthly lakh 
of rupees, paid in money, Beliaudur 
Shall continued to enjoy the pro- 
ceeds of some crown lands, and also 
of some ground-rents in the city. — 
See evidence of Mr. Sanders at the 
King’s trial : “ He was in receipt of 
a stipend of one lakh of rupees per 
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the British Government; and, perhaps, the King 1S43— 9. 
would have subsided into a state, if not of absolute Zenana in- 
content, of submissive quietude, if it had not been*^'®"'’’ 
for that activity of Zenana intrigue, which no Orien- 
tal sovereign, Avith nothing to do but to live, can ever 
hojDe to resist. He had married a young wife, AAdm 
had borne him a son, and Avho had become a favourite, 
potential for good or evil. As often it has happened, 
from the time of the patriarchs dowinvards, this son 
of his old age also became a favourite ; and the King 
Avas easil}’’ Avrought upon by Queen Zeenut-J\Iehal to 
endeaAmur to set aside the succession of the heir- 
apparent in faA'our of the boj'-prince. The unjust 
sujDercession, Avhich his father had endeaAmured to 
perpetrate against him, might noAA’’ some day be put 
in force by himself, for the gratification of his fa- 
vourite. But it Avas necessary in such a case to Avalk 
AA'aril3^ Any rash hasty action might be followed 
by a failure AAdiich could never be repaired. In any 
case, it Avould be better to AA'ait until the child, JcAvan 
Bukht, AA-ere a fcAv years older, and he could be ex> 
tolled as a jmuth of promise. MeanAvhile the great 
Chapter of Accidents might contain something in 
their favour. So hanging on to the skirts of Circum- 
stance, he Avatched for the coming of an opportunity. 

And ere long the opportunity came — bringing Avith 
it more than had been looked for, and not all to the 
satisfaction of the royal expectants. 


1S49. 

The story may be briefly told. In 1849, Prince The story of 

the succcs- 

mcnscni, of which ninety-nine thou- the crown lands in the neiglibour- sion. 
sand were paid at Delhi, and one hood of Delhi. He also received a , 
thousand at Lucknow, to the mem- considerable sum from the ground- 
bers of the family there. He was rents of houses and tenants in the 
also in receipt of revenue to the city of Delhi.” 
amount of a lakh and a half from 
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1849 . Dara Buldit, tlie Hcir-Appai'ent, died. At tins time 
tlie King, Beliaudur Shah, had numbered more than 
seventy years. In natural course his death could be no 
very remote contingency. The question of succession, 
therefore, pressed heavily on the mind of the Governor- 
General. Lord Dalhousie was not a man to regard 
with much favour the mock sovereignty of the i\Iogul. 
Others before him, Avith greater tenderness for an- 
cient d3mastic traditions, had groaned over the long 
continuance of a state of things at which reason and 
truth revolted ; and the extinction of the titular dig- 
nity of the Kings of Delhi, after the death of Behau- 
dur Shah, had been urged upon the Government of 
the East India Compan3^* But the proposal stirred 
up divisions in the Council Chamber of LeadenhaU, 
AAdiich resulted in delayed action. The usual expe- 
dient of waiting for further advices from India Avas 
resorted to, and so Lord Dalhousie found the ques- 
tion unsettled. The death of Prince Dara Bukht 
atforded an opportunity for its settlement, Avhich a 
. Governor-General of Dalhousie’s temperament was 
not likely to neglect. The next in succession, accord- 
ing to Mahomedan laAA’-, AAms Prince Fakir-ood-deen, 
a man thirty j^ears of age, reputed to be of quick 
parts, fond of European society, and tolerant of the 
•British Government. And the Governor- General saAV 
both in the character of the man and the circum- 
stances of his position that Avhich might favour and 


* Wviliii" on the 1st of August, 
184‘i, the Court of Directors ob- 
served : “The Governor-Gcueral has 
given directions to the Agent that, 
in (lie event of tlie demise of the 
King of Delhi, no step whatever 
shall be taken which can be con- 
strued into a recognition of the de- 
scent of that title to a successor with- 


out specific authority from the Go- 
vernor-General. If in these instruc- 
tions the abolition of the title is 
contemplated, we cannot give it our 
sanction until we have heard further 
from yon on the subject, and have 
had time to consider the purport and 
the grounds of the recommendation 
which may be oirer 9 d.’' 
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facilitate tlie changes Tvhich he ^hsely desired to 
introduce. 

It was manifestly the duty of the British Govern- 
ment not to perpetuate a state of things which had 
nothing hut tradition to gloss over its otfensive de- 
formity. But the operation that had become neces- 
sary was not one to be performed violently and ab- 
ruptly, without regard to times and seasons. Feeling 
sure that the opportunity could not be far distant, 
Lord Dalhousie had been contented to wait. It had 
now come. Prince Dara Bukht was the last of the 
Delhi Princes who had been “ born in the purple.” He 
had been reared and he had ripened in the expectation 
of succeeding to the Kingship of Delhi; and there 
might have been some hardship, if not a constructive 
breach of faith, in destroying the hopes of a lifetime 
at the very point of fruition. But Prince Fakir- 
ood-deen had been born a pensioner. He had no 
recollection of “the time when the King of Delhi 
stiU sat on the throne and was recognised as the 
paramount potentate in India.” It could, therefore, 
be no injustice to him to admit his accession to the 
chiefship of the family upon other conditions than 
those which had been recognised in the case of his 
father ; whilst it was, in the opinion of the Governor- 
General, sound policy, on the other hand, to sweep 
away all the privileges and prerogatives which had 
kept alive this great pretentious mock -royalty in the 
heart of our Empire. 

The evils to be removed were many; but two 
among them were more glaring than the rest. The 
perpetuation of the kingly title was a great- sore. 
Lord Dalhousie did not overrate its magnitude. 
Perhaps, indeed, he scarcely took in its true propor- 
tions. For he wrote that the Princes of India and 


1849. 


Lord 

Dalhoosic's 

measures. 
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1849. its people, whatever they might once have been, had 
become “ entirely indifferent to the condition of the 
King or his position.”*' And he added ; “ The Bri- 
tish Government has become indeed and in truth the 
paramount Sovereign in India. It is not expedient 
that there should be, even in name, a rival in the 
person of a Sovereign whose ancestors once lield the 
parainountcy we now possess. His existence could 
never really endanger us, I admit ; although the in- 
trigues of which he might, and not unfrequently has 
been made the nucleus, might incommode and vex 
us.” I have said before that Lord Dalhousie “ could 
not understand the tenacity with which the natives 
of India cling to their old traditions — could not sym- 
pathise with the veneration which they felt for their 
ancient dynasties.”f Time might have weakened the 
veneration felt for the House of Delhi, but had not, 
assuredly, effaced it. There was stiU. sufficient vitality 
in it to engender, under favouring circumstances, 
something more than discomfort and vexation. But 
Lord Dalhousie erred only in thus under-estimating 
the proportions of the evil which he now desired to 
remove. He was not, on that account, less impressed 
with the fact that it would be grievous impolicy on 
the part of the British Government to suffer the 
kingly title, on the death of Behaudur Shah, to pass 
to another generation. 

The other evil thing of which I have spoken was 
the maintenance of the Palace as a royal residence. 
Regarded in the aspect of morality and humanity, 
as already observed, it was an abomination of the 
worst kind. But, more clearly even than this. 
Lord Dalhousie discerned the political and military 
disadvantages of the existing state of things, by 
* Minute, February 10, 1849. f Ante, vol. i. p. 356. 
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which, Avhat was in reality a great fortress in the 
liands of a possible enemy, was suffered to command 
Ihc cliief arsenal of Upper India. “Here,” Avrote 
the Governor-General, “ we have a strong fortress in 
tlie heart of one of the principal cities of our Empire, 
and in entire command of tlic chief magazine of the 
Upper Provinces — which lies so exposed, both to 
assault and to the dangers arising from the careless- 
ness of the people dwelling around it — that it is a 
matter of surprise that no accident has yet occurred 
to it. Its dangerous position has been frequently 
remarked upon, and niau}’^ schemes have been pre- 
pared for its improvement and defence ; but the only 
eligible one is the transfer of the stores into the Palace, 
which would then be kept by us as a British post, 
capable of maintaining itself against any hostile 
manccuvre, instead of being, as it now is, the source 
of positive danger, and perhaps not unfrequcntly the 
focus of intrigues against our power.”*- 

There Avas undoubted Avisdoin in this. To remoA'e 


• It does not nppenr, however, 
that Lord Dalliousic laid any stress 
upon the fact that no Luropcau 
troops were posted in Jlclld. Nor, 
indeed, did Sir Charles Napier, who 
at lids lime w.as Coinmandcr-in-Chicf 
of the Biitish army in India, lie 
saw clearly llial. the military situa- 
tion was a false one, and he wrote 
much about the defence of the city, 
but without drawing any disMneli<'n 
between European and Native 
troop.>!. Tnbotli cases tlic anticipated 
danger was from a rising of the 
people, not of tlic soldiery. tVith 
respect to the situation of the maga- 
zine, Sir Charles Napier wrote to the 
Govcrnor-Ueneral (Lahore, Dec. 15, 
1849), saying: “As regards the 
magardne, the objcctinns to it are as 
follows ; 1st. It is placed in a very 
populous part of tlic city, and its 
explosion would bo very horrible in 


its effects ns regards the destniclion 
of life. 2nd. it would destroy tlic 
magnificent Palace of Delhi. ’3rd. 
Tlic loss of Government property 
would also be very great, especially 
if my views of the iinporlancc of 
Delhi, given in my repnit, be acted 
upon ; namely, that it and Dinaporc 
should be two great magazines for the 
Bengal Presidency. 4th. It is with- 
out dcrencc beyond wlial the guard 
of fifty men oiler, and its gates arc 
so weak that a mob could push them 
in. I Ihcicforc think a powder ma- 
gazine should be built in a safe 
place. Thcic is a strong cas'le three 
or four miles from the town which 
would answer well, but I fear the 
repairs would bo too expensive ; 
more so, perhaps, than what would 
be more cllicacious, viz., to build a 
magazine in a suilablj nosiC.'on near 
the city.” 


ADD. II. 


C 
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18 d 0 . the Delhi Family from the Palace, and to abolish all 
their Alsatian privileges, upon the death of Behaudur 
Shah, could have been no very difficult work. But 
to Lord Dalhousie it appeared that this part of the 
duty which lay befoi’e him should be accomplished 
with the least possible delay. He conceived that 
there would be no necessity to wait for the demise 
of the titular sovereign, as in all probability the King 
might be persuaded to vacate the Palace, if suffi- 
cient inducement were held out to him. He ar- 
gued that, as the Kings of Delhi had possessed a 
convenient and favourite country residence at the 
Kootab, some twelve miles to the south of Delhi, 
and that as the place was held in gi-eat veneration, 
generally and particularly, as the burial-place of a 
noted l\Iahomedan saint and of some of the ancestors 
of Behaudur Shah, his Majesty and the Royal Family 
were not likely to object to their removal, and, if 
they did object, it was to be considered whether pres- 
sure might not be put upon them, and their consent 
obtained by the extreme measure of withholding the 
royal stipend. But the representative of a long line 
of Kings might not unreasonably have demurred to 
the expulsion of his Family from the old home of his 
fathers, and it demanded no great exercise of imagi- 
nation to comprehend the position. 

Views of the When this exposition of Lord Dalhousie’s views 

G^o^mment "^'as laid before the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, the subject was debated with much 
interest in Leadenhall-street.^-' Already had the 
strong mind of the Govern or- General begun to influ- 
ence the cotmeds of the Home Government of India. 
There were one or two able and active members of 

^ Sir Archibald Galloway, who century, was Chairman of the East 
had taken part in the defence of India Company. 

Delhi at the commencement of the 
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the Court who helieved implicitly in him, and were 18M. 
resolute to support everything that he did. There was 
another section of the Court, wliicli had no special 
foith in Lord Dalhonsie, hut which, upon system, 
supported the action of tlie local Governments, as 
the least trouhlesomc means of disposing of difficult 
questions. But there was a third and powerful party 
— powerful in intellect, more powerful still in its 
unflinching honest}* and candour, and its inalienable 
sense of justice — and this party prevailed. The 
result was that the majority agreed to despatch 
instructions to India, negativing the proposals of 
the Governor-General. But Avhen the draft ^vent Conflici bc- 
from Lcadcnhall-street to Cannon-row, it met with com t nntl 
determined opposition from the Board of Control, 
over which at that time Sir John Hobhouse pre- 
sided.’^' It was contended that the British Go- 
vernment were not pledged to continue to Shah 
Allum’s successors the privileges accorded to him, 
and that the Court had not proved that the pro- 
posals of the Governor-General v.'cre either unjust 
or impolitic. Then arose one of those sharp con- 
flicts between the Court and the Board which 
in the old days of the Double Government some- 
times broke in upon the monotony of their coun- 
cils. The Court rejoined that the proposals were 
those of the Governor-General alone, that the con- 
currence of his Council had not been obtained, that 
the contemplated measures were ungenerous and un- 
wise,! and that it would give grievous offence to the 


^ ]\rr. James W^ilson and Ibc lion, dispute. The sovereignty of Delhi 
John Eliot were then Scerctarics to is n title utterly powerless for iii- 
the Board. respected by Mahomedans 

t "The question,” they said, "is ns an ancient honour of their name, 
not one of supremacy. The supre- and their good feelings are conci- 
macy of the British power is beyond liated to the British Government by 

c 2 
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lSi9. Maliomedan population of tlie country. They were 
prepared to sanction persuasive means to obtain the 
evacuation of the Palace, but they most strongly 
objected to compulsion. The Board then replied that 
it was not necessary in such a case to obtain the con- 
sent of the Members of Council, and that if they had 
felt any alarm as to the results of the proposed mea- 
sure, they would have communicated their apprehen- 
sions to the Court (which, however, was a mistaken 
impression) — ^that there was no sort of obligation to 
continue to the successors of Shah Allum what Lord 
AVcl Lesley had granted to him — that it was a question 
only of polic}^, and that as to the clfect of the pro- 
posed measure on tlic minds of the Maliomedans, the 
local ruler was a better judge than the Directors at 
home (and this, perhaps, was another mistake) ; but 
when tlie Indian minister added : ‘‘ TLie cliance of 
danger to the Britisli Empire from the head of the 
House of Timour may be infinitely small ; but if a 
^Maliomedan should ever think that he required such 
a rallying-point for the purpose of infusing into those 
of his own faith spirit and bitterness in an attack on 
Christian supremacy, he Avould surely find that a 
Prince already endowed witii the regal title, and pos- 
sessed of a royal residence, was a more efficient in- 
strument in his hands than one placed in the less 
conspicuous position contemplated by Lord Dal- 
housie and his advisers,” he spoke Avisely and pre- 
sciently. On receipt of this letter, the Court again 

t!ic rc*pcct it ^^lov.■s for tliat .mcicnl that memory is regarded is aUo;;cllier 
lionotir, Tlie entire indifTcrrncc of distinct from any liopcs of its renewal, 
the I’tinees and the people of India But it is a feeling wliicli it is impolitic 
to the condition or position of the to wound. Prom mere hopelessness 
Kin" it alleged hut the Court can- of resistance it may not immediately 
not think it possible that atiy people show itself, hut may remain latent 
can ever h'-comc indilTureiit to the till other causes of public danger 
tricinory of iis former greatness, may bring it into action.” 

The tfa'lition.al deference with which 
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returned to the conflict, urging that they felt so 
deeply the importance of the subject that they could 
not refrain from making a further appeal to the 
Board. They combated what had been said about 
the implied concurrence of the Council, and the argu- 
ment against the claims of the Delhi Family based 
upon the action of Lord Wellesley, and then they 
proceeded to speak again of the feelings of the ]\Iaho- 
medan population. “The amount of disaflection,” 
they said, “ in the Mahomedan population, ■wliich the 
particular measure, if carried into effect, may pro- 
duce, is a matter of opinion on which the means do 
not exist of pronouncing confidentl}^ The evil may 
prove less than the Court apprehend, or it may be far 
greater than they would venture to predict. But of 
this they are convinced, that even on the most 
favourable supposition, the measure would be con- 
sidered throughout India as evidence of the com- 
mencement of a great change in our policy.” “ The 
Court,” it was added, “ cannot contemplate without 
serious uneasiness the consequences which may arise 
from such an impression, should it go forth generally 
throughout India — firmly believing that such an act 
would produce a distrust which many years of an 
opposite policy would be insufiicient to remove” 
Then, having again entreated most earnestly the 
Board’s reconsideration of their decision, the}^ con- 
cluded by saying, that if they failed, they would 
“ still have discharged their duty to themselves, by 
disclaiming all responsibility for a measure which 
they regarded as unjust towards the individual 
fatuity, gratuitously oflensive to an important portion 
of our Indian subjects, and calculated to produce an 
effect on the reputation and influence of the British 
Government both in India and elsewhere, such as 


1849. 
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Summary 
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argument. 


tliey would deeply deplore.” But tlie last appeal fell 
on stony ground. The Board were obdurate. They 
deplored the difference of opinion, accepted the dis- 
claimer, and, on the last day of the year, directed, 
“ according to the powers vested in them by the law,” 
a despatch to be sent to India in the form settled by 
the Board. So instructions were sent out to India, 
signed ministerially by certain members of the Court, 
totally opposed to what, as a body, they believed to 
be consistent with policy and justice. 

On full consideration of this correspondence, con- 
ducted as it was, on both sides, with no common 
ability, it is difficult to resist the conviction that both 
were right and both were wrong — right in what they 
asserted, wong in Avhat they denied. It was, in 
truth, but a choice of evils that laj’ before the double 
Government ; but each half of it erred in denying the 
existence of the dangers asserted by the other. Much, 
of course, on both sides was conjecture or speculation, 
to be tested by the great touchstone of the Future; 
and it depended on the more rapid or the more tard}* 
rijjeniug of events on the one side or the other to 
demonstrate the greater sagacity of the Court or the 
Board, If there should be no popular excitement 
before the death of Behaudur Shah, to make the King 
of Delhi, in his great palatial stronghold, a rall^dng- 
pomt for a disaffected people, that event, followed by 
the abolition of the title and the removal of the 
Family from the Palace, might prove the soundness 
of the Court’s arguments, by evoking a Mahomedan 
outbreak ; but, if there should be a Mahomedan, or 
any other popular outbreak, during the lifetime of 
Behaudur Shah, it might be shovm, by the alacrity 
of the people to rally round the old imperial throne, 
and to proclaim again the sovereignty of the House 
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of Timour, tliut the apprehensions of the Board had 
not been misplaced, and that the danger on 'wliich 
they had enlarged was a real one. There was equal 
force at the time in the arguments of both, but there 
was that in the womb of the Future which was 
destined to give the victory to the Board. 

Loi'd Dalliousie received the instructions beariim 

w 

the official signatures of the Court in the earty spring 
of ISoO;'"' but he had before learnt in what a hot- 
bed of contention the despatch Avas being reared, and 
when it came, he Aviscl}’’ hesitated to aet upon its 
contents. It is to his honour that, on full considera- 
tion, he deferred to the opinions expressed by the 
majority of the Court, and by others not in the Court, 
AA'hose opinions Avere entitled to equal respect. “The 
Honourable Court,” he said, “haA*e conA’’eyed to the 
GoA'ernor-General in Council full authority to carry 
these measures into effect. But I haAx, for some 
time past, been made aAvarc through different chan- 
nels, that the measures 1 liaA^e thus jAroposed regard- 


Some powerful protesfs were 
recorded Iiy iiicnibers of tlic Court 
— anionij oilicrs by Jlr. Tucker, llicii 
nearly ciglity years of age. In lliis 
paper he said : “ Tlial they (the Delhi 
faniilv) can be induced voluntarily to 
abandon their palace, I cannot, for 
one nionicnt, believe. Thcattaclnnent 
of the natives generally to the scats 
of their ancestors, however humble, 
is well known (o all those who know 
anything of the people of India; 
bjit in this case there arc peculiar 
circumstances, the cherished .associa- 
tioiis of glory, the memory of past 
grandeur, which must render the 
Palace of Delhi the object of attach- 
ment and veneration to the fallen 
family. . . . . If the object is to be 
accomplished, it must be by the 
exertion of military force, or intimi- 
dation disgraceful to any Govern- 
H?nt, and calculated to bring odium 


on the British name.” “I have the 
highest respect,” he said, “for the 
talents, the great acquirements, and 
tlic public sjiirit ofLord Dalliousie ; 
but I must think that an individual, 
who lias only communicated with the 
jicople of India through an inter- 
jirctcr, cannot have acquired a very 
intimate knowledge of the character, 
liabits, feelings, and prejudices of the 
people.” The veteran rlircctor erred, 
liowcvcr, in making light of the 
strength of Delhi as a fortified city. 
” It is not,” lie said, “ a fortress of 
any strength It lias been re- 

peatedly entered and sacked by un- 
disciplined hordes.” "There is, in 
fact,” he continued, "no ground for 
assuming that Delhi can become a 
military post of importance, espe- 
cially now that we Jiavo advanced 
our frontier to the banks of the 
Indus.” 


1849. 


1850. 

Pleasures 

deferred. 
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ing the throne of Delhi, have not met with the con- 
currence of authorities in England whose long ex- 
perience and knowledge of Indien affairs entitle 
their opinions to great weiglit, and that many there 
regard the tendency of these proposed measures with 
anxiety, if not Avith alarm.” He added that, Avitli 
unfeigned deference to the opinions thus expressed, 
he still held the same views as before ; but that, 
although his convictions remained as strong as ever, 
he did not consider the measures tliemselves to be of 
such immediate urgency as to justify his carrying 
them into effect, “contrary to declared opinions of 
undoubted weight and authority, or in a manner cal- 
culated to create uneasiness and doubt.” He Avas 
Avilling, therefore, to suspend action, and, in the mean 
Avhile, to invite the opinions of his Council, AA'hich 
had not been before recorded. 

Whilst the main questions thus indicated Avere 
under consideration, another difficulty of a personal 
character ai'ose. The King protested against the 
succession of Fakir-ood-deen. Stimulated by his 
favourite Avife, Zeenut-Mehal, he pleaded earnestly 
for her son, then a boy of eleven. One objection 
AA’hich he raised to the succession of his eldest sur- 
viving son Avas a curious one. He said that it Avas a 
tradition of his House, since the time of Timour, that 
no one Avas to sit on the throne Avho had been in any 
way mutilated ; Fakir-ood-deen had been circumcised, 
and, therefore, he was disqualified.* The objection Avas 


* The statement was an exag- 
gerated one — as all the Mogul Em- 
perors, up to the time of Hoomn- 
yoon, were circumcised. After the 
accession of this prince, for reasons 
given in a very interesting note, at 
the end of the volume, furnished by 


my learned friend, Moulavee Syud 
Ahmed, C.S.I., the rite was discon- 
tinued, generally, in the family. But 
for certain physical reasons, an ex- 
ception was made, with respect to 
Eakir-ood-deen, and Zenut-Meha 
seized upon the pretext. 



viDvs or Till: .sn-uoir. cou.n'cil. 


urircd with much vchcuicnce, nml. it wns .'uldecl, tliat 1 S 50 . 
Fakir-ood-dccn was a man of had character. 'J’lu; 
inmicdiute efiect- of these rcjjrcsenfations was (]iat. 

Lord l);dhou‘-ie deteriuiueil for a wliilc to .suspend 
odicial a<’!ion wiih respect to tlic (juc-sfion of .succes- 
sion. and to see what cireum-tance.s might develop in 
liis favour. 

In tlie int'.'in time he invited the opinions of liis Opini-mb of 
colleagues in the Supreme Council. It consistetl. at 
that time, etf Sir Frcderli k Ctjrrie, Sir John Lit tier, 
an old Company’s otlicer of g-.Kid repute, and Mr. 
dohn Lowis, ;i Leng.'d clvili.-in, hl.-imeh.'ss in .all olli- 
<’i.al and jx'rson.al relations, one of the lights of the 
Service, steady hut not hrilliant. 'I’he finst .shrewdly 
observed that we might brave the ehoice of a snc- 
ce.=sor until llu; King’s ileatli, whieh could not be 
very remote, and that wtr might then easily make 
terms with, or impose eondilions upon, the accepted 
candidate, for the evacuation of the Palace. The 
General looked doubtfully at the whole proposal. He 
belic'ved ilnit the Mahoniedan poj)n)ation of India 
still regarded with reverence the old Mogul Family, 
and wonhl he im-ensed hy its humiliation. IIc conn- 
.‘^(‘lled, therefore, cmition ami deljiv, .and in the end 
pta-Miasion, jiot eonipidsion. l>uf John Lowis laughed 
all this to scorn. He did not larlieve that (he iMaho- 
medans of India cart'd anything about Delhi, or aii}'- 
tliing about the King; and if they did care, that, he 
.«aid, was .an additional reason why the title slionld be 
abolished, and the Palace vacated, with the least pos- 
sible delay.’- 

* if (test! ff.irs tin; lint llic jr.-ilitminlniis (no doubt. Ilic most 

prnundb-'b, mrclt tlu v :i pa-i- rcbt less and discontented of onr -sub- 
tivc re.-i'-oii for labmp i!ie proiiobe.l jcctN) Iiavc continued to look upon 
step, breaii^t; tlic re.siilt anticipated, ilio represenlalii-cs of the House of 
as it njipears to me, can arise oidj if Timourns tlieir nalur.il be.id, and to 
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Tlic result of tliesc dcHberatious wns tliat a dc- 
.sj):itcli was sent to EnglaJid, recoinuicufliiig that 
ntlhirs sliould remain unclianged during tlic lifetime 
of tlic present King — that the Prince Fakir-ood-deen 
should be acknowledged as vsuccessor to the royal 
title, but that advantage sliould be taken of the pre- 
tensions of a rival claimant to the titular dignity, to 
obtain the desired concessions from the acknowledged 
Head of the Familj' — that inducements should be 
held out to him to leave the Palace and to reside in 
the Kootab, and that, if necessary, this advantage 
should be purchased by the grant of an additional 
stipend. 

To all the recommendations of the Governor- 
General — so far as they concern this history — the 
Home Government 3uelded their consent. Permis- 
sion was then granted to the Delhi Agent to make 
known to Prince Fakir-ood-deen, at a confidential 
interview, what were the intentions and wishes of the 
British Government. A meeting, therefore, took 
place between the Prince and Sir Thomas i\retcalfe ; 
and the former expressed himself, according to otlicial 
reports, prepared to accede to the wishes of the 
Government, “ if invested with the title of King, and 
permitted to assume the externals of royalty.” An 
agreement Avas then draAvn up, signed, sealed, and 
Avitnessed, and the Avork Avas done. It Avas, doubtless, 
pleasant to the authorities to think that the heir had 
acceded willingly to all the demands made upon him. 
But the fact is that he consented to them Avith intense 
disgust, and that throughout the Palace there Avere 
great consternation and excitement, and that no one 

count upon the Palace of Delhi ns a favourable opportunity, lo remove 
rallying ])oint in the event of any the licad, and to put the projected 
outbreak amongst them. If it be so, rallying point into safe liauds,” 
it is surely sound policy, ou the first 
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was more vexed tlian the mother of the rival claimant, 
Queen Zeenut-j\Iehal. 

I must pass hastil}'’ over the next two or three 
years, during which the animosities of the Queen 
Zeeiiut-Mehal, and of her son, Jewan Bakht, con- 
tinued to fester under the irritations of a great disap- 
pointment. And ere long tliey were aggravated by 
tlie tliought of a new grievance; for the King had 
endeavoured in vain to induce the British Govern- 
ment to pledge itself to make to his favourites, after 
his deatli, the same payments as lie had settled upon 
them durinjT his life. The intrifj-ues which, if sue- 
ccssful, would have secured to them so much at the ex- 
pense of others, altogether failed. But the King lived 
on — lived to survive the heir whose succession was so 
distasteful to him. On the 10th of July, 1856, Prince 
Fakir-ood-deen suddenly died. It was more than 
suspected that he had been poisoned. He was seized 
with deadly . sickness and vomiting, after partaking 
of a dish of curiy. Extreme prostration and debility 
ensued, and although the King’s physician, Ahsan- 
oollah, was called in, he could or would do nothing 
to restore the dying Prince ; and in a little time there 
were lamentations in the Heir-Apparent’s house, and 
tidings were conveyed to the Palace that Fakir-ood- 
deen was dead.* 

How that night was spent in the apartments of 


The Palace Diary ot the day 
says: “Having felt hungry, the 
Prince imagined that an empty sto- 
mach promoted bile, and partook of 
some bread with curry gravy, when 
immediately the vomitings increased, 
which produced great debility. Every 
remedy to afford relief proved in- 
effectual, and H.R.H. rapidly sunk, 
Meerza Elahee Buksh sent for Hakim 
Assan-oolah to prescribe. The Hakim 


administered a clyster, which, how- 
ever, did no good. At six o’clock, 
the Heir-Apparent was in a moribund 
state, and immediately alter the noise 
of lamentation was heard in the direc- 
tion of the Heir-Apparent’s resi- 
dence, and news was brought to the 
Palace of H.R.H.’s demise. His 
Majesty expressed his sorrow. The 
Newab Zeenut-Mehal. Begum con- 
doled with his Majesty.” 


1850. 


1850. 

Death of 
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18 '.G. Queen Zeenut-Mehal can only be conjectuvcd. 
Judged by its results, it must have been a night of 
stirring intrigue and excited activity. For when, on 
the following day, Sir Thomas Metcalfe waited on the 
King, his Majesty put into the hands of the Agent a 
paper containing a renewed expression of his desire 
to see the succession of Jewan Bakht recognised by 
the British Government. Enclosed was a document 
purporting to convc}^ a request from others of the 
King’s sons, that the offspring of Zeenut-Mehal, 
being endowed with “ wisdom, merit, learning, and 
good manners,” should take the place of the Heir- 
Apparent. Eight of the royal princes attached their 
seals to this address. But the eldest of the survivors 
— Meerza Korash by name — next day presented a 
memorial of his own, in which he set forth that his 
brethren had been induced to sign the paper by pro- 
mises of increased money-allowances from the King, 
if they consented, and deprivation of income if they 
refused. An effort also was made to bribe Meerza 
Korash into acquiescence. He professed all filial 
loyalty to the King; declared his willingness to 
accede, as Heir-Apparent, to such terms as the King 
might suggest ; but when he found that his father, 
instigated by the Queen Zeenut-Mehal, Avas bent on 
setting him aside altogether, he felt that there tvas 
nothing left for him but an appeal to the British 
Government. “ As in this vietv,” he Avrote to tlie 
British Agent, “ my ruin and birthright are inAmlved, 
I deem it proper to represent case, hoping that in 
your report due regard Avill be had to all the above 
circumstances. Besides being senior, I have accom- 
plished a pilgrimage to Mecca, and have learned by 
heart the Koran ; and my further attainments can be 
tested in an interview.” 
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By this time Lord Ganiiiiig had succeeded to the 
Gnvornor-Genernlship, and a new Council sale heside A’iows of 
him. The wliole question of the ])ellii succe.ssion, 
theroforo, Avas con.«idercd and dehnled by men unin- 
fluenced by any foregone expression.s of opinion. In 
truth, the. qjjosfion Avns not a difncult one. The 
cour.'C Avhich Lord Dnlhou.^ic meant to pur.=ue Avas 
apparently the Avi.-^cst course; although he had erred 
in believing that the Mahomedans of Ujqier India 
had no lingering nflection for the .‘sovereignty of the 
House of Delhi; and not less in suj)posing that the 
removal of the King and the I?oA-al I'amiK’ from tlic 
Palace in the city Avould not be painful and humi- 
liating to them. But, Avith laudable forbearance, he 
had yielded to the opinions of other.-s, even Avith tlie 
commifssion in his hand.s to execute hi.s original dc- 
signs. Lord Canning, therefore, found the Delhi 
<jn(‘stion unsettled and undetermined in many of the 
most essential jjoints. Bringing a new eye to the 
contemplation of the great danger and the great aho- 
mination of the Delhi Palace, he soav both, perhaps, 
even in larger dimensions than they had j)resented to 
the eye of his predecessor. He did not, therefore, 
he.sitate to ndoj)t as his own the views Avhieh Lord 
Dalhonsic had recorded Avith respect to the removal 
of the Family on the death of Behaudur Shah. “ It 
is as desirable as CA'cr,'’ he Avrote, “ that the Palace of 
Delhi — Avhich is, in fact, the citadel of a large fortitied 
toAvn, and urgently' required for military purposes — 
sho\dd 1)0 in the liands of the GoA-ernment of the 
country, and that the pernicious privilege of exemp- 
tion from the laAv, Avliich is conceded to the CroAvn 
connexions and dependants of the King noAv congre- 
gated there, should, in the interests of morality and 
good goA^ernment, cease.” It aa'us scarcel}’’ possible, 
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1S50. indeed, that inucli diflcrencc of opinion coidd obtain 
among statesmen with respect to tlic political and 
military expediency of placing this great fortified 
building, which dominated the city of Delhi, in the 
secure possession of British troops ; nor could there 
be any doiibt in the mind of a Cliristian man that, 
in the interests of humanity, wc were bound to pull 
down all those screens and fences which had so long 
shut out the abominations of the Palace from the 
light of day, and excluded fi’om its murky recesses 
the saving processes of the law. 

But the extinction of the titular sovereignty was 
still an open question. Lord Canning had spent only 
a few months in India, and those few months had 
been passed in Calcutta. He had no personal know- 
ledge of the feelings of the princes or people of 
Upper India; but he read in the minutes of pre- 
ceding members of the Govci-nmcnt that the tradi- 
tions of the House of Timour had become faint in 
men’s minds, if they had not been wholly effaced; 
-and he argued that if there was force in this when 
written, there must be greater force after a lapse of 
3 '-ears, as there was an inevitable tendency in time to 
obliterate such memories. “ The reasons,” he said, 
“which induced a change of purpose in 1850 are not 
fully on record ;* but whatever they may have been, 
the course of time has assuredly strengthened the 
arguments by which the first intentions were sup- 
ported, and possibly has removed the objection to it.” 
He further argued that as much had already been 
•done to strip the mock majesty of Delhi of the 
purple and gold with which it had once been be- 

* That is, not on record in India, not know that the “ Court’s de- 
Tlie reasons are fully stated above ; spatcli” •was really not tbeir despatcli 
but Lord Canning apparently did at all. 
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tlizcncd — (!mt as first one privilege and then another, 
Aviii(;h liad pampered tlie pride of the descendants of 
Timour, had been torn from them, there could be 
little dillicult}* in putting the finishing stroke to the 
work by abolishing the kingly title on the death of 
Behamlnr Shah. “'J’lie presents, ” he said, “which 
were at one time oflered to the King by the Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Ghief have been diseon 
timusl. Tiie privilege of a coinage carrying his mark 
is now denied to him. The Governor-Gencrar.s seal 
no longer bears a device of va.ssalage; and even the 
Native chiefs have been prohibited from using one. 
It has been detennined that these appearance.^ of 
.subordination and dependence could not lie kept up 
consistently with a due respect for the real and solid 
power of the Britisii Government, and the same may 
be said of the title of King of Delhi, with the liction 
of ])!iramount sovereignty which attache.s to it. . . . 
To recognise the title of King, and a ehiim to the 
external marks of ro^-alt}' in a new jierson, would be 
an act jmrely voluntary on the jiart of the Govern- 
ment of Indi.a, and (piite uncalled foi-. ^Moreover, it 
would not be accepted as a. grace or favour b}'- any 
but the individual himself. ]>ut,” added the Go- 
vernor-General, “whatever he the degree of rank in- 
herited, the heir whom in right and con.si.stency the 
Government must recognise, i.s the elde,st surviving 
son of the King, Prince i\Iir/.a j^Iahomed Korash, who 
has no chiims from early reminiscences to sec the 
unreal dignity of his Ifousc sustained for another 
generation in his own person.*’ 

The policy to be obsei’ved having thus been deter- 
mined, the Governor-General, with the full concur- 
rence of his Council, proceeded to issue definite in- 
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2S5G. stnictions for tlic mndanco of his AL^cnt. Tlie sub- 
stance of tlicrn )S thus stated : 

“1. Slioukl it be necessniy to send a I’epl}^ to the 
King’s letter, the Agent must inform bis ^Majesty that 
the Governor-General cannot sanction the recognition 
of ^lirza Jewan Bahht as successor. 

“ 2. J^Iir/.a l\Iuhomcd Korash must not be led to 
expect that his recognition will take jdace on the 
same, terms as Fukir-ood-deeu's, and that during 
the King’s lifetime no communication is to be made, 
either to his I\laje.sty, or to jin}' other member of the 
family, touching the succession. 

“ 3. On the King’s demise, Prince Mirza ilahomod 
Korash should be informed that Government recog- 
nise him as the head of the family upon the same 
conditions ns those accorded to Prince i\Iirza Fakir- 
ood-decn, excepting that, instead of the title of King, 
he should be designated and have the title of Shah- 
zada, and that this communication should be made 
to him not in the way of writing, negotiation, or 
bargaining, -wliicli it is not the intention of tlie 
Governor-General in Council to admit, but as the 
declaration of the matui'e and fixed determination 
of the Government of India. 

“4. A report to be made of the number of the 
privileged residents in the Palace ; to how many the 
privilege would extend, if the sons and grandsons, 
hut no more distant relatives of any former King 
were admitted to it. 

“ 5. The sum of fifteen thousand rupees per men- 
sem from the family stipend to be fixed as the future 
assignment of the heir of the family.” 


Intrigues of 

Zeenut- 

ilelml. 


Such, as represented by official documents — such 
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as tliey were then known to Lord Canning — were the 
state and prospects of the Delhi Familj^ at the close 
of the vear 1856. But there was somethins: besides 
reserved for later revelation to the English ruler, 
which may be recorded in this place. The King, 
stricken in years, would have been well content to 
end his days in quietude and peace. But the restless 
intriguing spirit of the Queen Zeenut-lMehal would 
not suffer the aged monarcli to drowse out the re- 
mainder of his days. She never ceased to cling to 
the hope that she might still live to see the recogni- 
tion of her son as King of Delhi, and she never 
ceased to intrigue, at home and abroad, by the light 
of that pole-star of her ambition. One impediment 
had been removed by death. Another might be re- 
moved in the same way. And if the British Govern- 
ment would not favour the claims of Jewan Bakht, 
other powerful Governments might be induced to 
hold out to him a helping hand. It was stated after- 
wards that the King had never resented the determi- 
nation to exclude the Delhi Family from the Palace, 
as the exclusion would not affect himself, and he had 
no care for the interests of his successor.*' But it has 
been shown that Queen Zeenut-Mehal was loud in 
her lamentations when it was known tliat Fakir-ood- 
deen had surrendered this ancient privilege; for 
although she hated the recognised heir, she knew 
that he was not immortal ; and changes of Govern- 
ment, moreover, might beget changes of opinion. 
There was still hope of the succession of Jewan Bakht 
so long as the old King lived ; and therefore she de- 
sired to maintain all the privileges of the Kingsliij) 
unimpaired to the last possible moment of doubt and 
expectancy. 

* Evidence of Assan-oolali, ou the trial of Ibe King of Delhi. 
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Meanwhile, the youth in whom all these hopes 
centred, was growing up with a iDitter hatred of the 
English in his heart. The wisdom, the learning, the 
good manners of the Heir-expectant were evinced by 
the pertinacity with which he was continually spit- 
ting his venom at the English. He did not hesitate 
to saj’-, even in the presence of British subjects, that 
“in a short time he would have all the English under 
his feet.”"' But his courage was not equal to his bit- 
terness ; for if he were asked what he meant by such 
language, he would answer that he meant nothing. 
He was “ only in sport.” He had been for years past 
imbibing this venom in the Zenana, under the trai- 
torous tuition of his mother, and he was ever anxious 
to spit it out, especially in the presence of women. 

To what extent the intrigues thus matured in the 
Queen’s apartments may, by the help of her agents, 
have been made to ramify beyond the Palace walls, it 
is not easy to conjecture. There is no proof that in 
or about Delhi the question of succession was re- 
garded with any interest by the people. It little 
mattered to them whether one Prince or another 
were recognised as the head of the Family and the 
recipient of the lion’s share of the pension. If at- 
tempts were made to excite the popular feeling to 


*■ See the evidence of Mrs. Flem- 
ing, an English sergeant’s wife, who 
thus recites an incident which oc- 
curred on the occasion of a visit paid 
hv licr to the Queen Zccnut-Mclial : 
“ I was sitting down with liis sister- 
in-law, and Jawan Bakht was stand- 
ing by witli his wife. My own 
daughter, Mrs. Scidly, was also pre- 
sent. 1 was talking with Jawan 
Bakht’s sister-in-law, when Mrs. 
Scully said to me, ‘ Mother, do you 
hear what this young rascal is say- 
ing ? He is I elling me that in a short 
time he will have all the infidel 


English under his feet, and after that 
he will kill the Hindus.’ Hearing 
this 1 turned round to Jawan Bakht, 
and asked him, ' What is that you 
are saying?’ He rcjilied I hat he was 
only joking. I said if w'hat you 
threaten were to be the case, your 
head would he taken off first. He 
told me that the Persians were 
coming to Delhi, and that wlien they 
did so, we, that is, myself and daugh- 
ter, should go to him, and he would 
save us. After this he left us. I 
think this must have occurred about 
the middle of April, 1857.” 
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Dinnifcst itself on tlie side of JcAvan Bakht, tlic}'’ ^vere 1857. 
clearly a failure. But there is at least some reason 
to think that the emissaries of the Palace had been 
assiduous in their efibrts to stir into a blaze the 
smouldering tires of Itlahomcdan zeal, and to excite 
vague hopes of some great Avatar from the ISTorth- 
West, vhich ■would restore the fallen fortunes of the 
House of Delhi, and give again to the Mahomedans 
of India the wealth and honour of which they had 
been deprived by the usurpation of the English. 

So it liaiinened that as the new ■^•car advanced State of fcel- 
, 1 . ^ -K r 1 mg HI Della, 

there was unwonted excitement among the iMaliome- 

dans of Delhi. The Native newspapers teemed with 
vague hints of a something coming that was to pro- 
duce great changes, resulting in the subversion of the 
power of the Englisli. Exaggerated, stories of the 
Persian war, and most mendacious statements of re- 
verses sustained I)}* the English, were freely circulated 
and volubly discussed. At one time it was said that 
the Persians had come down to Attock, and at another 
that they were in full march through the Bolan Pass. 

Then it was alleged tliat the real history of the war 
was, that the Shah of Persia had for live generations 
been accumulating munitions of war and heaping up 
treasure for the purpose of conquering India, and 
that the time had now come for action. Russia, it 
was said, had placed its immense resources freely at 
the disposal of the Shah. A tlioroughlj'- appointed 
army of nearly half a million of men, with immense 
supplies of military stores, had been sent to the aid of 
Persia ; and if the regular militaiy forces of the Czar 
Avere not sufficient, a large contingent of Russian 
pobce Avould be sent to reinforce them. There Avere 
eager speculations, too, as to the course that Avould be 
adopted by the French and the Ottoman Govern- 

D 2 
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1857. ments. “ Most people,” it was declared in a Native 
newspaper, rejoicing in the name of the “Authentic 
News,” “ say that the King of France and the Emperor 
of Turkey will both side with the Persians,” And it 
was added that the Russians were the real cause of 
the war ; for, “ using the Persians as a cloak, they 
intend to consummate their own designs by the con- 
quest of Hindostan.” Other writers affirmed that 
although Dost Mahomed, Ameer of Caubul, pre- 
tended to be the friend of the English, and took their 
money and their arms, he was prepared to turn both 
against the infidels and to cast in his lot with Persia. 
Alike in the Bazaars and in the Lines' — in the shops 
of the money-changers and in the vestibules of the 
Palace — these stories excited vague sensations of 
wonder and of awe, which were strengthened by the 
circulation of the prophecy, which took different 
shapes, but pointed in all to the same result, that 
when the English had ruled in India for a hundred 
years they would be driven out, and a Native dynasty 
restored.* 


* See tlie following, written by 
Sir James Oufrani in January, 1858 ; 
“What amazing statements and 
opinions one hears botli in India 
and in England. What can be more 
ridiculous than the cry that the re- 
bellion was caused by the annexa- 
tion of Oude, or that it was solely a 
military mutiny ?” [This, it should 
be obsen'ed, is addressed to Mr. 
Mangles.] “Our soldiers have de- 
serted their standards and fought 
against ns, but rebellion did not 
originate with the Sepoys. The re- 
bellion was set on foot by Ihe Maho- 
medans, and tliat long before we 
rescued Oude from her oppressors. 
It has been ascertained that prior to 
that Mussulman fanatics traversed 
the land, reminding the faitiiful (hat 
it had been foretold in prophecy that 


a foreign nation would rule in India 
a hundred years, after whicli the true 
believers would regain their ascend- 
ancy. When the century elapsed, 
the Mussulmans did their best to 
establisli the truth of their prophet’s 
declaration, and induced the Ilindoo 
Sepoys, ever, as you know, the most 
credulous and silly of mankind, to 
raise the green standard, and for- 
swear their allegiance, on the ground 
that we had determined to make the 
whole of India involuntary converts 
to Christianity.” As to the text of 
the prediction, a native newspaper, 
citing it as t’ ■ . -r g 

“ revered saint : 

puts it in ti)ese words, the original 
of which are in verse: “After the 
fire-worshippers and Christians shall 
have held sway over the wliole of 
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Tliat. tlie King was intriguing with the Sliali of 1S57. 
Persia was reported in tlic month of j\rarcli to the Lieu- Warnings. 
tenant-Governor of tlic North-Western Provinces by 
a Native correspondent, who added: “ In the Palace, 
but more especial]}- in the portion of it constituting 
the personal apartments of the King, the subject of 
conversation, night and day, is the early arrival of 
the Persians."^ Hassan Asknrif has, moreover, im- 
pressed the King Avith the belief that he has learned, 
through a divine revelation, that the dominion of the 
King of Persia will to a certainty extend to Delhi, 
or rather over the whole of Hindustan, and that the 
splendour of the sovereignty of Delhi will again re- 
vive, as the sovereign of Persia will bestow the croAvn 
upon the King. Tliroughout the Palace, but par- 
ticularly to the King, this belief has been the cause 
of great rejoicing, so much so, that prayers are 
ollered and vows arc made, Avhilst, at the same time, 

Hassan Askari has entered upon the daily perform- 
ance, at an hour and a half before sunset, of a course 
of propitiatory ceremonies to expedite the arrival of 
the Persians and the expulsion of the Christians.” 

This Avarning Avas of course disregarded. A rooted 
confidence in our OAvn strength and security, and a 
haughty contempt for the machinations of others, 

AA-as at that time a condition of English statesmanship. 

It Avas the rule — and I fear that it is still the rule — 
in sucli a case to discern only the exaggerations and 


nindobian for a liuiidrcd jears, and 
wIr ‘11 injustice and oppression sliall 
prevail in llicir Government, an Arab 
prince shall be born, vlio will ride 
forth friumpbanllv to slay them.” 

* It was slatctf, however, in evi- 
denee on the King’s trial, that the 
war with Persia had cxeited very 
little interest, in the Palaee. Assan- 
oolab, the King’s physician, said. 


that the native newspapers, coming 
into the P.alace, reported the pri’grcss 
of the war, but that “the King never 
seemed to evince any marked inte- 
rest one way or the other.” 

t Tin’s man was a Afahomedan 
Priest of tlic Ilereditary Priesthood, 
who dwelt near the Pcllii Gate pf 
the Palace, and was ever active in 
encouraging intrigues with Persia. 
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1857. absurdities •with wliich sucli statements are crusted 
over. The British officer to whom sucli revelations 
are made sees at a glance all that is preposterous and 
impossible in them ; and he dismisses them as mere 
follies. He will not suffer himself to see that there 
may be grave and significant truths beneath the outer 
crust of wild exaggeration. When, therefore, Lieute- 
nant-Governor Colvin received the letter announcing 
that the King of Delhi ivas intriguing with the Shah 
of Persia, and that the latter would ere long restore 
the monarchy of the I'^Iogul, he laughed the absurdity 
to scorn, and pigeon-holed it among the curiosities of 
his administration. He did not consider that the 
simple fact of such a belief being rife in Delhi and 
the neighbourhood was something not to be disre- 
garded. It in reality very little mattered whether 
the King of Delhi .and the Shah of Persia were or 
were not in communication with each other, so long 
as the Mahomedans of Upper India believed that they 
were. It is the state of feeling engendered by such a 
belief, not the fact itself, that is really significant and 
imj)or(ant. But there is nothing in which English 
.statesmanship in India fails more egrcgiously than in 
this incapacity to discern, or unwillingness to recog- 
nise, the ])rovailing .sentiments of the people b}’’ whom 
our st.ate.smen are .stuTounded. The letter sent to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces 
Av.as jn’oduced, at a hater period, as strong evidence of 
the guilt of the King of Delhi ; but the recoialed his- 
torv of this document is, that it was “found among 
the pajjfr.s of the late Mr. Colvin,” 

> The story of the corresjamdcnce between the King 
of Delhi and the Shah of Per.-ia was not a mere fable. 
Anthr-ntie record of such transactions is rarely to he 
ohlained, and lu'^tory must, therefore, fall Inick uj)oii 
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evidence wliicli may not be altogetlicr conclusive. 
Tlic facts, however, appear to be these.'^ The power 
of l^Ialioinedanisin is greatly weakened by sectarian 
divisions. A Soonee hates a Sheeah, or a Slieeah 
hates a Soonee, almost as much as eitlicr liates a 
Christian. The King of Delhi was a Soonee, whilst 
the Kin" of Oude and the Shall of Persia were 
Slieealis. Now, it hajipencd that wliilst Behaudur 
Sliah was in great tribulation because he could not 
persuade the English Government to gratif}’’ the 
cherished wishes of his favourite wife, he was minded 
to become a Sheeah. There were some members of 
his fiimily settled in Oude, who were also of this per- 
suasion. Whether bj" invitation, or whether of his 
own motion, is not very apparent, but one of them, 
the King’s nephew, Itlcerza Ilyder by name, accom- 
panied by a brother, visited his i\Iajesty at Delhi, and 
carried back on his return tidings that the great 
chanite had been ctlectcd, and that the Mo"ul souo-ht 
to be admitted within the jiale of the Sheeah religion. 
This man was known in the Delhi Palace as one re- 
joicing in intrigue. It could not have been difficult 
to persuade the old King that the fact of his conver- 
sion might be turned to good account, and that if 
nothing else would come of it, it would make the 
Shah of Persia and the Kin" of Oude more williii" to 

O O 

assist him in the troubles and perplexities by which 
he Avas surrounded. It. is probable that he had no 
very clear notion of Avhat might come of such an 
alliance — no veiy strong hope that it ivould end in 
the overthrow of the English — but he Avas readily 
persuaded to address letters to the King of Persia, 

Tiicy arc mainly derived from most accurate and trustwortliy. I 
the evidence of Assan-oolali, tlic sec no reason to question liis state- 
Kiiift’s physician, of all the witnesses mcnls. 
on the trial of Jlcliaudur Shall the 


1857. 
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1S57. :in(l to (Icspntcli tbcin secretly 1)y confulcnfial aironfs. 
Ami this -was done before the emissaries from Luck- 
now liad taken their departure. 'I’lierc is a .siisjHcion 
also that he .sent letters to llnssia ; but, if he did. in 
all probability they never reached their dc.stination. 
There was, however, from that time a va_frue belief in 
the Palace that both the Persiams and the Iiiissians 
were coming to the deliverance of the Kittg, and (hat 
ere long he wonld again he surrounded by all the 
splendour that irradiated the Mogul throne in the 
nieridiaTi of its glory. 

These intrigues, whatever their importance, were 
well known in Delhi in the early motiths of IS-vT; 
and the impression which they produced on the minds 
of the people was strengthened by the sight of a pro- 
clamation which was posted on the Jumma Musjeed 
in the middle of the month of jMarcli. This procla- 
mation, purporting to have been issued by the King of 
Pcr.sia, set forth that a Persian army was coining to 
release India from the grasp of the English, and that 
it behoved all true ilahomednns to gird up their loins 
resolutely, and to fight against the unbelievers.* TJie 
name of Mahomed Sadik was attached to it; but 
none knew who he was. In outward appearance it was 
but an insignificant affair; though it bore rude illus- 
trations representing a sword and a shield, it does 

* It is TS'cll known (hat a copy oC the younc, (he small and the great, 
a proclamation addressed to Malm- the wise and the ieuorant, tlie ryot 
medans generally,^ urging a war of and the sepoy, all without exception 
extermination against the English, to arise in defenee of the orthodox 
was found in tlie tent of the Persian faith of the Prophet.” Afierw.srds 
prince at Molmmrnh, after the cn- it was frankly acknowledged by the 
gagement which took place (here in Persian Government tlmt they h.ad 
tiie spring of 1S57. There was no attempted to create a diversion 
special reference in this document against us in India— such expedients 
to the restoration of the Delhi sove- being all fair in war. 
reiguty ; it called upon “ the old and 
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not appear to have produced any great excitement in 1857. 
Delhij and the attention -which it attracted -was short- 
lived, for the paper, after the lapse of a few hours, 

•was torn down bj'’ order of the magistrate. But the 
Native newspapers published the substance of the 
proclamation, accompan 3 ung it with vague and mys- 
terious hints, or with obscure comments, obviously 
intended, in some instances, to be read in a contraiy 
sense. There was in these effusions hostility to the 
British Government — ^but hostility driven by fear to 
walk wariljL Ambiguous, enigmatical language suited 
the occasion. It was stated that a communication 
had been addressed to the magistrate, informing him 
that in the course of a few weeks Cashmere Avould be 
taken ; the intent being, it is said, to signify that the 
Cashmere Gate of Delhi would be in the hands of the 
enemies of the British Government. There was plainly 
a veiy excited state of public feeling about Dellii. 

The excitement was, doubtless, fomented b}' some 
inmates of the Palace; and the King’s Guards con- 
versed with the Sepo 3 -s of the Company, and the talk 
was still of a soinethinG: cominir. But Behaudur 
Shah, in the spring of 1857, was never roused to 
enero-etic action. Much was done in liis name of 

O 

which he knew nothing, and much besides which he 
weakl 3 ’- suffered. And as, in that month of 1^133', 
news came from !Mcerut that there was great excite- 
ment among the soldieiy, and some of the Native 
officers at Delhi Avere summoned to take part in the 
great on-coming trial, those avIio sat at the King’s 
door talked freeh’ about the revolt of the Native 


See evidence of S'r Tiicnpliilns clamalion was posted up in t!io 
MclcaliV. It nns slated, linwever, streets and lanes of tbc city. 
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1337 . and in flic veslibulcs of (he Palace ifc was 

proclaimed that the d^'iiast}* of the ^lognls would 
soon be restored, and that all the hi"h ollicesof State 

' O 

would be held b}' the people of the coimtr}^* 


Mokuni! Ijnl, llic Kind’s sccfc- 
iarr, snii! : " 1 dosi’t know whether 
nnj- direct propotah enme to the 
prisoner, hut tlic King’s personal 
nt tcndaiHs, sitting about tlic cut nniCR 
to Isis piivato apartments, used to 
converse among lliemsclves, and say 


Uial very soon, almost immediately, 
tlif army would revolt and cornc to 
the palace, wiicii the Government 
of t!ic King would be rc-cslablisbrd, 
and rdl the old servants would be 
creaily promoted and advanced in 
position and emoluments." 
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CI-IAPTER 11. 


STATE OF THE TniKD CAVALTIT — THE COURT OF INQUIRY — THE COURT- 
MAHTIAI. — IMPRISON3IENT OF THE EIGIITV-FIVE — THE TENTH OF MAY' — 
RELEASE OF THE PRISONERS — GENERiVL REY’OLT OP TUE SEPOY'S — IN- 
ACTIVITY OF THE EUROPEAN TROOPS — ESCAPE OP THE MUTINEERS — 
QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY CONSIDERED. 


Whilst the vague feeling of excitement above 
described was gathering strength and consistency at 
Delhi, and the “something coming” appeared to be 
approaching nearer and nearer, events were devel oil- 
ing themselves in the great military station of Meerut, 
thirty miles distant, which were destined to precipi- 
tate a more momentous crisis in the imperial city 
than had been anticipated by the inmates of the 
Palace. The Native troops at that great Head- 
Quarters station Avere smouldering into rebellion, and 
the Sepoy War was about to commence. The brief 
telegraphic story already recorded,^" when it ex23anded 


into detailed proportions, took this disastrous shape. 

The Third Regiment of Native Cavalry Avas com- Colounl 
manded by Colonel Carmichael Smyth. He had 
graduated in the regiment, and had seen some ser- Cavalry. 


vice Avith it, but he had never eaimed the entire April— May, 

' 1 QK<7 

confidence of officers or men. He Avas not Avanting 


* Ante, vol. i. p. 595. 
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in intelligence or in zeal, but lie lacked temper and 
discretion, and tlie unquestionable honesty of his 
nature was of that querulous, irritable cast which 
makes a man often uncharitable and always un- 
popular. He had a quick eye for blots of every 
kind ; and, being much addicted to newspaper- 
writing, seldom failed to make them known to the 
public. Nobody knew better than Colonel Smyth 
that the Bengal Army was hovering on the brink 
of mutiny. He had, in the earlier part of the year, 
visited the great fair at Hurdwar, where the disatfec- 
tion of the Nineteenth Regiment had been freely 
discussed. He had afterwards gone to Mussooree, 
Avhere he learnt from day to da}’ what was passing 
at Umballah, and he was so impressed by what he 
heard respecting the general state of the Sepoy re- 
giments and their readiness for revolt, that he had 
written to the Commander-in-Chief to inform him of 
the dangerous state of the Army. But when the 
general order went forth that the men were no 
longer to bite the cartridges, Colonel Smyth thought 
that the opportunity was one of which he should 
avail himself to allay the excitement in his own 
regiment, and he therefore held the parade of the 
24th of April, with results which have been already 
described.* 

Not so thought the officer commanding the Meerut 
division of the Army. General Hewitt was an old 
Company’s officer, who had risen to high rank by the 
slow process of regimental and army promotion, and 
who in quiet times might have drowsed through the 
year's of his employment on the Staff without mani- 
festing any reinai’kable incapacity for command. The 
burden of nearly seventy years was aggravated by 
* Ante, vol. 5. p. 5G7. 
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April, that in his eyes there was nothing offensive in the 
1857. new ammunition. Altogether, the Court of Inquiry 
elicited nothing. It dealt with material facts, which 
were well known before. But it was not the pal- 
pable, but the impalpable — a vague and voiceless 
idea — ^that had driven the regiment to mutiny. That 
which the troopers dreaded was not pollution, but 
opinion. They were troubled, not by any fear of 
desecration to their faith or of injury to their caste, 
but by the thought of what their comrades would say 
of them. In a military sense, in an official sense, all 
this was unreasonable in the extreme ; but every man 
felt in his inmost heart more than he could explain 
in intelligible words, and the shadow of a great fear 
was upon him, more terrible for its indistinctness. 

The proceedings of the Court of Inquiry were sent 
to Head-Quarters ; and w'hilst the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief were awaitccl, the Eighty-five were 
dismissed from duty, and ordered to abide in their 
Lines. There was, then, for a little space, a fever of 
expectancy. What meetings, and conspiracies, and 
oath-takings there may have been in the Sepoys’ 
quarter during that long week of waiting, can be 
only dimly conjectured ; but one form of expression, 
in which their feelings declared themselves, was 
patent to aU. It was written in characters of fire, 
and blazed out of the darkness of the night. From 
the verandahs of their houses the European officers 
saw these significant illuminations, and knew what 
they portended. The burnings had commenced on 
the evening preceding the fatal parade of the 24tli 
of April, when an empty hospital had been fired.^= 
Then followed a more expressive conflagration. The 
house of a Sepoy named Bridge-Mohun Singh, who' 


♦ Colonel Smyth says it vras a horse-hospitah 
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Iiacl been the first to practise tlie new mode of using 
tlic cartridges, was burnt down. Tliis man (tlic son 
of a pig-keeper), who had been dismissed from an 
Infantiy regiment and imprisoned for theft, liad en- 
listed under a new name in tlic Tliird Cavalry, and 
had managed so to ingratiate himself with the Com- 
manding Officer, that he was seldom absent from the 
Coloncfs bungalow. To the whole regiment, and 
especially to its high-caste men, this was an onence 
and an nliomination, and nothing could more clearly 
indicate the feeling in the Lines of the Third than 
the fact tliat tliis mans lioiise was burnt down by 
the troopers of his own regiment. 

In the bungalows also of tlic European residents, 
during this finst week of May, there was miicli excite- 
ment and discussion. Tlicrc was plainl}'^ a very dis- 
agreeable entanglement of events out of which it was 
not easy to see tlie wa}*, and people said freely that it 
ought never to have arisen. But speculation with 
respect to the Future was even more busy than 
censure with respect to the Past. What, it Avas 
asked, would be the issue of the reference to Head- 
Quarters ? I’lie more general belief w.as, that orders 
Avould come for the dismissal of the recusant troopers; 
but even this, it Avas thought, A\-ould be a harsli 
measure, that might diuA'c others, bj’’ force of sym- 
pathy, to rebellion. It Avas an interval Avhich might 
have been turned by our English ofiiccrs to good 
account in soothing the feelings of their men, and 
explaining cA'ciything that Avas of a doubtful or sus- 
picious character. Some, indeed, did strive, Avitli a 
Avise foreknoAvledge of the coming danger, to accom- 
plish this good object; but others belieA'cd tliat all 
Avas riglit, that there Awas no likelihood of their re- 
giments being driAmn cither by their fears or their 


May, 

3857 . 
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May, resentments to revolt against tlie Law; and tliey 
1857. drowsed on placidly in the conviction that it was 
but an accidental ebullition, provoked by the mis- 
management of an indiscreet Commanding Officer, 
and that the general temper of the Native troops at 
Meerut was all that could be desired. 

Tlie Court- In the first week of j\Iay the instructions so eagerly 

Maiiial. looked for were received from the Head-Quarters of 
the Army. The fiat of General Anson had gone 
forth from Simlah. A Native General Court-Martial 
was to be assembled at Meerut for the trial of the 
Eighty-five. The prisoners were then confined in an 
empty hospital, and a guard of their own regiment 
was placed over them. The tribunal before which 
they were to be brought up for trial was composed 
of fifteen Native officers, of whom six were Ma- 
homedans and nine were Hindoos. Ten of these 
members were furnished by the regiments at Meerut 
— Artillery, Cavalr)'-, and Infantry; five came from 
the Infantry regiments at Delhi, On the 6th of May 
the Court commenced its sittings,^' and continued its 
proceedings on the two following days. The exami- 
nation of Colonel Smyth and the other witnesses for 
the prosecution elicited no new facts, and, indeed, the 
whole case of military disobedience was so clear, that 
the trial, though it was protracted during three days, 
was little more than a grim formality. Every man 
felt that his condemnation was certain, and sullenly 
abided the issue. The prisoners could put forth no 
defence which either Law or Discipline could accept. 


* The charge was, “For having 
at Meerut, on the 24th of April, 
1 857, severally and individually dis- 
obeyed the lawful command of their 
superior officer, Brevet-Colonel G, 
M. C. Smyth, commanding the Third 


Eegiment of Light Cavalry, by not 
having taken tlie cartridges ten- 
dered to each of them individually 
for use that day on parade, when 
ordered by Colonel Smyth to take 
the said cartridges.” 
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But when the Havildar Muttaclcen Singh pleaded, 1857. 
on belialf of himself and comrades, that they sus- 
pected some foul design because their Commandant 
took so ]nuch pains to convince them tliat it was all 
rio-ht. and to induce them to tire the cartridges, there 
was something not altogether irrational or illogical in 
the argument. If there was nothing in the ammuni- 
tion ditferent from that wliich they had always used, 
wh}', it was asked, should the proceedings of the 
Colonel have been so diflhrent?* But in effect the 
defence of the prisoners was little more than a confes- 
sion, and the Court, bj'’ a vote of fourteen members 
against one, found the Eighty-five gniltj’’, and sen- 
tenced them to imprisonment and hard labour for ten 
years. But with this there went forth a recommen- 
dation to “favourable consideration on account of the 
good character which the prisoners had hitlierto borne, 
as testified to by their Commanding Officer, and on 
account of their having been misled b}'’ vague reports 
regarding the cartridges.” 

The proceedings went up, in due course, to the The sentence 
General commanding the Division, and Hewitt ap- 
proved and confirmed the sentence. “ I would will- 
ingty attend,” he remarked, “ to the recommendation 
of the Court, if I could find anything in the conduct 
of the prisoners that would warrant me in so doing. 

Their former good character has been blasted by pre- 

*' The same dilEculty suggested the cartridges to the mouth, and 
itself to the Court. Colonel Smyth attended the parade for that purpose, 
xras asked, “ Why did you tell the When I came on parade, the Adju- 
men that they mould have to fire, tant informed me that the men had 
instead of merely ordering them to not taken their cartridges, and it 
do so ?” Colonel Smyth’s answer was on that account I ordered the 
was; "The parade was in orders Havildar-Major to take a cartridge 
the day before, and entered in the and load and fire before them ; and 
order-book as usual, and each man it was then, also, that I said, that 
was ordered to receive three car- when the whole Army hear of this 
tridges. I wished to sliow them the way of loading they would be much 
new way of loading without putting pleased, and exclaim, ‘ Wah ! wah 1’ ” 

VOL. n. E 
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sent misbehaviour, and their having allowed tlicm* 
selves to be iniluenced by vague reports instead of 
attending to the advice and obeying the orders of 
their European superiors, is the gist of the offence for 
which they have been condemned. It appears from 
these proceedings that these misguided men, after 
consultation together on the night of the 23rd of 
April, 1B57, came to the resolution of refusing tlicir 
cartridges. Having so far forgotten their duty as 
soldiers, their next step was to send word to their 
troop captains that they would not take their car- 
tridges unless the whole of the troops in the station 
would do so likewise. Some of them even had the 
insolence to desire that firing parades might be de- 
ferred till the agitation about cartridges among tlic 
Native troops had come to a close. In this state of 
insubordination they appeared on parade on the 
morning of the 2Ith, and there consummated the 
crime for which they are now about to suffer, by re- 
peatedly refusing cartridges that had been made as 
usual in their regimental magazine, when assured, 
too, by Colonel Smyth that the cartridges had no 
grease on them — that they were old ones, and exactly 
similar to what had been in use in the regiment for 
thirty or forty years. Even now they attempt to 
justify so gross an outrage upon discipline by alleging 
that they had doubts of the cartridges. There has 
been no acknowledgment of error — no expression of 
regret — no pleading for mercy.” “ To the majority 
of the prisoners,” therefore, it was added, “ no por- 
tion of the sentence will be remitted. I observe, 
however’, that some of them are very young, and I 
am willing to make allowance for their having been 
misled by their more experienced comrades, and 
under these circumstances I remit one half of the 
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sentence passed upon the following men, who have 
not been more than five years in the service.” And 
then followed the names of eleven young troopers, 
whose term of imprisonment was commuted to five 
years. The sentence was to be carried into effect at 
daybreak on the 9th of Ma}^ 

The morning dawned, lowering and gusty, and the 
troops of the ]\Iecrut Brigade Avere drawn up on the 
ground of the Sixtieth Rifles to see tlie prisoners for- 
mally dismissed to their doom. The Third Cavalry 
had received their orders to attend unmounted. The 
European troops and the Artillery, Avith their field- 
guns, Avere so disposed as to threaten instant death 
to the Sepo}^s on the first symptom of resistance. 
Under. a guard of Rifles and Carabineers, the Eighty- 
five Avere then brought forward, clad in their regi- 
mental uniforms — soldiers still ; and then the sentence 
Avas read aloud, AAdiich Avas to convert soldiers into 
felons. Their accoutrements Averc taken from them, 
and their uniforms were stripped from their backs. 
Then the armourers and the smiths came forAvard 
with their shackles and their tools, and soon, in the 
presence of that great concourse of their old com- 
rades, the Eight 3 ''-five stood, AAuth the outAA’-ard sjunbols 
of their dire disgrace fastened upon them. It was 
a piteous spectacle, and many there Avere moved Avith 
a great compassion, AAdien they saw the despairing 
gestures of those Avretched men, among whom Avere 
some of the very fioAver of the regiment — soldiers 
AA'ho had served the British GoA'^ernment in trying 
circumstances and in strange places, and who had 
never before AvaA^’ered in their allegiance. Lifting up 
their hands and lifting up their voices, the prisoners 
implored the General to have mercy upon them, 
and not to consign them to so ignominious a doom. 
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said that the Euroj)eaTis ■sverc about to take possession 1S57. 
of tlie inagazines, and that the two thousand fetters, 
of 'which Humour had spoken before, were now 
ready, and that tlic work of tlie morning was only 
an experiment and a beginning. But the shades of 
evening fell upon Meerut, and the English residents, 
after their accustomed ride, met each other at dinner, 
and talked cheerful^ and confidentlj’^ of the Past and 
the Future, At one dinner-table, where the Commis- 
sioner and his wife and the Colonel of the Eleventh 
Sepoj-s were present, a rumour was mentioned to the 
etfect that the walls liad been placarded with a Ma- 
homedan proclamation calling upon the people to rise 
against the Englisli. But the general feeling Avas one 
of indignant disbelief, and each man went to his 
home and laid his head upon his pillow as tranquilly 
as though from one end of Meerut to another there 
had been no bitter resentments to be gratified, in the 
breasts of any but the manacled, harmless, helpless 
prisoners in the great gaol. 

I must pause here, a little space, for the better The Meerut 
explanation of Avhat follows, to speak of the gj^eat 
Cantonment of Meerut. This military station Avas one 
of the most extensive in India. It covered an area 
of some fiA’'e miles in circumference, the space being 
divided by a great mall or esplanade, along AAdiich 
ran a deep nullah, or ditch, cutting the station into 
tAAm separate parallelograms, the one containing the 
European and the other the Native force. The Euro- 
pean Lines Avere on the northern quarter of Meerut, 
the Artillery Barracks being to the right, the Dra- 
goons to the left, and the Eifles in the centre. Be- 
tAveen the barracks of the tAvo last stood the station 
church ; a great plain or parade-ground stretching 
out still furtlier to the nortliAA’ard. The Sepoy Lines 
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1857. lay to the south of the cantonment, and between 
May- what may be called the European and Native quar- 
ters, there was an intervening space covered "with 
shops and houses, surrounded b}^ gardens and trees. 
Still further to the southward lay the city. The 
officers of the European regiments and Artillery 
occupied bungalows along the northern line, whilst 
the Sepo}’' officers dwelt chiefly near their own men. 
The Brigadier’s house was on the right, not far from 
the Artilleiy Barracks and Mess-House. The Gene- 
ral’s residence was nearer to the Native Lines. The 
most noticeable features of the whole, and those which 
it is most important to bear in mind in the perusal of 
what follows, are the division of the great canton- 
ment into two parts, the distance of the European 
barracks from the Native Lines, and the probability 
therefore of much that was passing in the latter being 
wholl}' unknown to the occupants of the former. 

Sundav, The fierce Ma}^ sun rose on the Sabbath morning, 

llav 10. English residents prepared themselves to at- 

tend the ministrations of their religion in the station 
church. Tliere wns, indeed, a lull; but the signs 
of it, afterwards noted, clearl}' presaged that there 
was something in the air. In the European barracks 
it appeared that there was a general desertion of 
the Native servants, whose business it was to ad- 
minister to the wants of the white soldiery, and in 
the bungalows of the officers there was a disposition 
on the part of their domestics, especially of those who 
had been hired at !Meenit, to absent themselves from 
"their mastens’ houses. But these things w'ere observ- 
able at the time only as accidental circumstances of 
little significance, and the morning seiwice was per- 
formed and the mid-day heats were lounged through, 
as in times of ordinary security. Severed from the 
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gi’cat mass of tlie people, tlic Englisli could see no- IS57. 
thing of an imvonted character on that Sunday Mnjio. 
afternoon ; but in the Lines of the Native soldiery, 
in the populous Ba/!:aars, and even in the surrounding 
villages tliere were signs of a great commotion. The 
veiy cliildren could see that something was about to 
happen. i\Ien of all lands were arming themselves. 

The dangerous classes were in a state of unwonted 
excitement and activity. Man)'- people of bad cha 
racter had come in from the adjacent hamlets, and 
even from more remote places, as though they dis- 
cerned the prospect of a great harvest. Among the 
mixed population of the Lines and the Bazaars were 
men agitated by emotions of the most varied cha- 
racter. Hatred of the English, desire for revenge, 
religious enthusiasm, thirst for plunder, were all at 
work -within them ; but paramount over all was a 
nameless fear ; for, ever as the day advanced, the 
report gained strength that the English soldieiy, 
armed to the teeth, would soon bo let loose amongst 
them ; that every Sepoy before nightfall would liave 
fetters on his wrists ; that the People would be given 
up to massacre, and the Bazaars to plunder. 

The sun went down and the time came for evening 
service, and the Englisli chaplains prepared them- 
selves for their ministrations. One has narrated how, 

Avhen he was about to start Avith his Avife for the 
station church, the NatNe nurse warned them that 
there AA'as danirer, and besought her mistress to re- 
main at home. The Avoman said that there Avould 
be a f ght Avith the Sepoys, but the Chaplain listened 
incredulously to the statement, and taking his Avife 
and children AA'-ith him, entered his carriage, and was 
driA'en to church."-' In the church-compound he met 

See tlie Chaplain’s (Jlr. Eol- and children in a place of safety on 
ton’s) Narrative. He left his wife the way to cliurch. 
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liis colleague and other Christian people -with a look 
of anxious inquiry ou their pale, scared faces. It 
was plain that the warning by which it was endea- 
voured to sta}' his progress was something more than 
an utterance of vague suspicion or senseless fear. 
Sounds and sights had greeted the church-goers on 
their way which could not be misinterpreted. The 
unwonted rattling of musketry on tliat Sabbath 
evening, the assembly-call of the buglers, the liurry- 
ing to and fro of armed men on the road, the panic- 
struck looks of the unarmed, the columns of smoke 
that were rising against the fast-darkening sky, all 
told the same stoiy. The Native troops at Hfeerut 
had revolted 

It will never be known with certainty whence 
arose the first promptings to that open and out- 
rasreous rebellion of which these sounds and sitrhts 
were the signs. What meetings and conspiracies there 
may have been in the Lines — ^^vhether there was any 
organised scheme for the release of the prisoners, the 
burning of cantonments, and the murder of all the 
Christian officers, can be only dimly conjectured. 
The probabilities are at variance with the assumption 
that the Native troops at Meerut deliberately launched 
themselves into an enterprise of so apparently despe- 
rate a character. With a large bod}* of English 
troops — Horse, Foot, and Artilleiy — to confront 
them in the hour of mutiny, what reasonable hopes 
could there be of escape from swift and crushing re- 
tribution ? They knew the temper and the power of 
English soldiers too well to trust to a contingency of 
inaction of which the Past afforded no example. 
There was not a station in India at which an out- 
break of Native troops could appear to be so hopeless 
an experiment as in that great militaiy cantonment 
which had become the Head-Quarters of the finest 
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Artillery ncfrinieiii in the worhl. But this very 1837. 
feeling of enr overpowering strength at ]\Ieernt may 10- 
have driven the Sejmys into the great panic of de- 
spair, ont of which came the sjiasin of madness which 
produced such tinexpected resailts on that Sabbath 
night. There had been for .some day.s an ominous 
report, of which I have already .‘^poken, to the effect 
that the Knro]H‘an.s were about to fall suddenly on 
the Sepoy regiment,^, to disarm them, and to put 
every man of them in chains. In fear and trembling 
they were looking for a confirmation of this rumour 
in every movement of the English troojrs. When, 
therefore, the Sixtieth Kiflcs were assembling for 
church parade, the Sepoys believed that the dreaded 
hour iiad arrived. The Tiiird Cavahy were naturally 
the most excited of all. Eighty-five of their fcllow- 
soldier.s were groaning in prison. Sorrow, shame, 
and indignation were strong within them for their 
cnmrade.s’ sake, and terror for their own. They had 
been taunted by the courte.sans of the Baxnar, wlio 
asked if they were men to suffer their comrades to 
wear such iinklets of iron and they believed that 
Avhat they had seen on the daj' before was but a fore- 
shadowing of a greater cruelty to come. So, whilst 
the European soldiers were preparing themselves for 
church parade, the Native trooj)er3 were mounting 
their horses and pricking forward towards the great 
gaol. 

Then it became miserably apparent that a fatal Rescue of tho 
error had been committed. There Avere no European 

* Tills is .st.itod vcrjdislincllyliy been ornamculed with tlicso anklets 
Jlr. _J. C. tVilsou (an excellent an- and iiicarocratcd ; and for wliat? 
tliority) in Ids intercstiii" iMoradahad llccausc they would not swerve from 
Report. " And now,” lie writes, tlicir creed ; and you, cowards as 
“the frail one’s taunts were heard yon arc, sit still indiil’erent to your 
far and wide, and the rest of the fate. If you have an atom of man- 
regiment was assailed with words Iiood in you, go and release them.’ ” 
like these; ‘Your brethren have 
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soldiers posted tb protect tlie prison-liouse in which 
were the condemned malefactors of the Sepoy Army. 
The prisoners had been given over to the “civil 
power,” and an additional guard, drawn from the 
Twentieth Sepoy Regiment, had been placed over 
the gaol. The troopers knew Avhat wms the temper 
of tliat regiment. They had no fear for the result, 
so they pushed on, some in uniform, man and horse 
fully accoutred, some in their stable dresses with 
only watering rein and horse-cloth on their chargers, 
but all armed with sabre and with pistol. Soon 
under the walls of the gaol — soon busy at their work 
— ^the}'’ met with, as they expected, no opposition. 
The rescue began at once. Loosening the masonry 
around the gratings of the cells in which their com- 
rades were confined, they wrenched out the iron bars 
and helped the prisoners through the apertures. A 
Native smith struck olf their chains, and once again 
free men, the Eighty-five mounted behind their de- 
liverers, and rode back to the Lines. The troopers 
of the Tliird Cavaliy at that time had no other work 
in hand but the rescue of their comrades. The other 
prisoners in the gaol were not released, the buildings 
were not fired, and the European gaoler and his 
family were left unmolested.* 


There are conilicting statements 
on the subject of the release of t!ic 
prisoners in tlic nevr Hr. 

O’Callagban {“ Scattered Chapters 
on ihe Indian Mutiny”) asserts, 
that not only the cigiity-five, but alt 
IliC other prisoners liad been released 
hr the infantry guard before the 
cavalry arrived, tvlien the troopers 
.arrived, lie says, “ After their rapid 
and furious gallop at the gaol, they 
found their comrades already re- 
leased and emerging from incarcera- 
tion, and the general crov.'d of felons 
also mshing rapidly forth to join in 


the fire, pillage, and slaughter.” But 
Mr, Commissioner Williams, in his 
very circumstantial offievd report, 
says that the troopers “ dug out of 
the mall the gratings of some of the 
windows of the ward in which the 
cigiity-five mutineers were coiifined, 
and took their comrades away, the 
guard of the Twentieth accompany- 
mg, and the armed guard of tlic gaol 
soon followed. Ifone of the other 
convicts, innumber about eight hun- 
dred, were released iiy ihc cavalry 
troopers, nor was_ any injury done by 
them to the huildings." But he adds. 
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Meanwhile, the Infantry regiments had, broken 1S57. 
into open revolt. The Sepoys of the Eleventh and ^layio. 
the Twentieth were in a state of wild excitement. 
Maddened by their tears — exjiectmg every moment 
that the Europeans would be upon them — ^believing 
that there was one great design in our hearts to 
manacle the whole of them, and, perhaps, to send 
them as convicts across the black water, they thought 
that the time had come for them to strike for their 
liberties, for their lives, for their religions. So it 
happened that when the excitement in the Lines was 
made known to some of our English officers, and they 
went down, as duty bade them, to endeavour to allay 
it, they found that the men whom they had once re- 
garded as docile children had been suddenly turned 
into furious assailants. Among those who, on that 
Sunday evening, rode down to the Sepoys’ Lines was 
Colonel Finnis, who commanded the Eleventh. A 
good soldier, beloved b}'' officers and by men, he 
had the old traditionary faith in the Sepoys Avliich it 
became those, who had served ivith them and knew 
their good qualities, to cherish. Strong in the belief 
of tlie loyalty of his regiment, Finnis, Avith other 
officers of his corps, AA^ent into the midst of them to 
remonstrate and to dissuade. He Aims spcakiiio- to his Dmth of 
men, AAdien a soldier of the TAventieth discharged his 
musket and Avounded the Colonel’s horse. Presently 
another musket Avas discharged into his body. The 
ball entered at his back ; he fell from his horse, and 
a vollev Avas fired into him. He died, “riddled Avith 
bullets.” Thus the Sepoys of the TAventieth had 
slain the Colonel of the Eleventh Regiment, and the 

“ About three hundred or four hun- rrhich contained about seven hun- 
dred Sepoys released the coindcts dred and twenty prisoners alto- 
from the old gaol, which is between gether.” 
the city and the Native lines, and 
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bullets of tlie former bad been scattered in tbe rants 
of tbe latter. For a little space tbe two regiments 
looted at eacli other ; but there was no doubt of the 
issue. The Eleventb brote into open revolt, and 
fraternised with their comrades of the Twentieth, 


The whole of the I^ative Remments at Meerut had 

O 

now revolted. The Sepoys of the Infantiy and the 
troopers of the Cavalry had made common cause 
as:ainst us. Hindoos and Mahomedans were stirred 
by one impulse to slaughter the Feringhees, man, 
woman, and child. So as the sun went down the 
massacre went on, and our people, who were re- 
turning from the unaccomplished evening service, or, 
isnorant of the excitement and the danger, were 
starting for the wonted evening ride or drive, were 
fiercely assailed by the infuriated soldiery, and shot 
down or sabred as they sate their horses or leaned 
back in their carriages to enjoy the coolness of the 
air. Wlieresoever a stray English soldier was to be 
found, he was murdered without remorse. The 
Bazaars and the neighbouring villages were pouring 
forth theh’ gangs of plunderers and incendiaries. From 
every street and alley, and from the noisome suburbs, 
they streamed forth, like Avild beasts from their lairs, 
scenting the prey.^ The prisoners in the gaols were 


* " Cities, Jiie forests, Lave their 
dens, in which everything that is 
most wicked and formidable con- 
ceals itself. The only difTercnce is 
that what hides itself thus in cities 
is ferocious, unclean, and little — 
that is to say, ngly ; what conceals 
itself in the forests is ferocious, 
savage, and grand — that is to say, 
beautiful. Den for den, those of tlie 
beasts are prercrable to those of 
men, and caverns are better than 
hiding-phees.” — Victor Hugo. Mr. 
Coraniissioner Williams, in his ofS- 
cia! report above qnofed, savs that 
the towns-peoplc bad armed ibem- 


selres and were ready for the on- 
slaught before the Sepoys had com- 
menced the carnage. * " Before a 
shot had been fired, the inhabitants 
of tbe Sudder Bazaar went out 
armed with swords, spears, and 
clubs, any weapon they could lay 
hands on, collected in crowds in 
every lane and alley, and at every 
outlet of the Bazaars; and the resi- 
dents of the wretched hamlets, which 
had been allowed to spring up ail 
round it and between it and the 
city, were to be seen similarly armed, 
pouring out to share in what they evi- 
dently Knew was going to happen.” 
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let loose, and the police became their comrades in 
crime. But so little concert and arrangement was 
there, that some detachments on guard-duty, posted 
in the Euroj)ean quarter of the great straggling can- 
tonment, appear to have remained faithful to their 
English masters after tlieir fellow-soldiers had broken 
out into open revolt. Indeed, whilst in one part of 
the cantonment the Sepoj^s were butchering their 
officers, in another they were saluting them as they 
passed, as though nothing had happened.^' Even at 
the Treasuiy, with all its manifest temptations, the 
Guard stood staunchly to its duty, and at a later 
hour made over the charge in all its integrity to the 
Europeans sent to defend it. Not a rujjee had been 
touched bj'’ the Sepo^^s. And when the rabble from 
the city swarmed upon it, they found it covered by a 
guard of Riflemen. 

But, in the midst of all this great tribulation, there 
was, in the hearts of our Christian people, a strength 
of confidence which calmed and comforted them ; for 
the}'’ said to each other, or they said to themselves, 
“ The Europeans will soon be upon them.” There were 
two regiments of Sepoy Infantry at Meerut, and a 
regiment of Sepoy Cavalry. But the English mus- 
tered a battalion of Riflemen, a regiment of Dragoons 
armed with carbines, and a large force of European 
Artillery, with all the accessories of Head-Quarters.f 

* I do not mean to signify that deterior.ating circumstances, of whicli 
the Sepoys in tlie European quarter account must be taken. A consider- 
of the cantonment n’erc uniformly able number of the Carabineei's could 
quiescent at this time ; for I am not ride, and there were no horses 
informed that the Guard at Bri- for them if they could. Not more 
gadier Wilson’s house fired at some than half of tlie regiment (five hun- 
ofiicers who were passing, before dred strouEr) were mounted. Many 
they broke away. But there was of the European gunners, too, 
obviously no general concert. were young recruits, imperfectly ac- 

t History, however, must not ex- quaiuted with artillery drill._ There 
aggerate the actual strength of this were only two field-batteries fully 
European force. There were some equipped. 


1857. 
May 10. 
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Inaction of 
the Eavo- 
peans. 


There was not an Englishwoman in the cantonment — 
the model cantonment of India — who, remembering 
the presence of this splendid body of White soldiers, 
had any other thought, at the first semblance of open 
mutiny, tlian that there must be a sad massacre of the 
IS^ative troops. With a regiment of British Dragoons 
and a few Galloper guns, GiUespie, half a century 
before, had crushed the mutiny of Vellore, and saved 
the Southern Peninsula from universal revolt and 
rebellion.^ He struck decisively because he struck 
at once. And no one now doubted that a blow struck 
with promptitude and vigour on this Sabbath even- 
ing would save Meerut, and check the nascent activi- 
ties of revolt in the adjacent country. But by God’s 
providence, for whatsoever purpose designed, this first 
great revolt of the Sepoys was suffered, unchecked, 
unpunished, to make headway in a clear field, and to 
carry everything before it. The great confidence of 
the Christian people was miserably misplaced. They 
looked for a deliverance that never came. In some 
parts of the great cantonment they were abandoned 
to fire and slaughter as hopelessly as though there 
had not been a single English soldier in that great 
Head-Quarters of the Meerut Division. 


The story of this great failure is not easily told, and 
the attempt to tell it cannot be made without sadness. 
i\Iany narratives of the events of that night have 
been mitten ; and each writer has told, with graphic 
distinctness of detail, what he himself saw and heard ; 
but the confusion of those few critical hottrs is fully 
represented by the confusedness of the entire story; 
and it is difficult to impart unity and consistency to 

* See aa/gj roL i. pages 230 — 232- 
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a scene, made up of scattered eftects, bewildering and 1S57. 
distracting. "What was wanted in that conjuncture 
was tlie one man to impart to our British manhood 
the promptitude and unity of action which would 
have crushed the mutiny and saved the place — 
perhaps the country : and that one man did not rise 
in the hour of our tribulation. 

There were three of&cers at Meerut whose bearing Conduct ^ 
in that critical hour the historian is especially bound smytL. 
to investigate. They were, the officer commanding 
the Third Cavalry, the Brigadier commanding the 
Station, and the General commanding the Division. 

All three were resident in Meerut. It is not to be 
questioned that Avhen a regiment breaks into mutiny, 
the place of the commanding officer, for life or for 
death, is in the midst of it. l^ot untd all hope has 
gone can there be any excuse for his departure. As 
the captain of a blazing vessel at sea is ever the last 
to leave the quarter-deck and to let himself down the 
side of his ship, so the commandant of a regiment in 
the fire of revolt should chng to it as lono; as the 
semblance of a regiment remains, and the safety of 
others can be aided by his presence. A^Tien, there- 
fore, intelligence reached Colonel Smyth that the 
troopers of his regiment had broken into niutinj'-, it 
was his duty to proceed at once to the Cavahy Lines. 

But he did not go near the Lines.^ He went to the 

* “ Most of the officers of (he an early escape into the protection of 
Third Liglit Cavalry at once pro- the European military quaiter.” — 
ceeded to the lines of their regiment, O' CaUaghan. Scattered Chapters on 
arming hastily, and ordering their the Indian Mntinj/. h should be 
horses to follow ; but I have never stated, however, that Colonel Smyth 
been able to discover that the officer was Field-Officer of the week — a fact 
commanding the corps repaired to upon whicli he himself has laid con- 
his post, or was seen in the lines siderable stress, as though, in his 
amongst the men, during the whole estimation, it exempted him from all 
of that eventful evening and night; special regard for his own particular 
and it would appear that Colonel regiment. 

Smyth was so fortunate as to make 
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Captain. 

Craigie. 


Commissioner’s house. He went to the General’s; 
and he went to the Brigadier’s. He went everywhere 
hut to liis Regiment. From the moment that the 
troopers broke out into revolt they saw no more of 
their Colonel. He spent the night vith the Head- 
Quarters of the Division, where the rifles and the 
carbines and the field-guns were collected, and never 
had the least conception all the time of what had be- 
come of his men.^ But they were not all past hope. 
That something might have been done to save at least 
a portion of the regiment we know. Captain Craigie, 
at the first sound of the tumult, mustered his troop, 
ordered them to accoutre themselves as for a parade, 
and when the}^ had mounted, galloped down to the 
gaol, accompanied by his subaltern, Melville Clarke. 
'They were too late to pi'event the rescue of the 
prisoners ; but not to set a grand example. Craigie 
and Clarke kept their men together, and brought 
them back, with unbroken discipline, to the parade- 
ground of the regiment. And during that night 
man}’- acts of heroic fidelity were written down to 
the honour of Craigie’s troop. They had faith in 
their Captain. And it has been truly recorded of 
Craigie and Clarke, that “ tliese gallant Englishmen 
handled the troop as if mutiny were a crime unknown 
to their men.”* 


* Colonel Smyth has published 
his own .account of his proceeding 
on the evening of the 10th of May : 
•' I went,” he says, “ first to Mr. 
Greathed’s, gave information to the 
servants, as Mr. G. was out. .... 
I then went on to the General’s, and 
heard that he had just left the house 
in his Kirriage j so I galloped on to 
the Brigadier’s. .... I went on to 
the Arullerv parade, and found the 
Brigadier already on the ^ound; 
anf 1 accompanied him witlv the 
troops to the other end of the canton- 
ments, and remained with him all 


night, and accompanied him again 
the next morning with Cavalrv, 
Infantry, and Artillery through the 
cantonments, and went witli the 
Artillery and Cavalry on the right of 
the Delhi road,” &c. &c. 

t Official Report of Mr. Commis- 
sioner Williams. The writer states 
that “Lieutenant Clarke rode out 
from the head of the troop, and ran 
his sword through a trooper of the 
regiment who was insulting an Euro- 
pean lady, and Captain Craigie gave 
the wretch his finishing stroSe.” 
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The station was commanded by Colonel Arclidale 1857. 
Wilson, Brigadier of Artillery. He was a man of a 
spare and wiry frame, of active athletic habits, who wilon?" 
had ever borne a good character in the splendid 
regiment to the command of which he had then risen. 

For some years, when the Head-Quarters of the Ar- 
tilleiy had been at Dum-Dum, in the ^ncinit}!' of Cal- 
cutta, he had been Adjutant-General of the regiment, 
and was thoroughly acquainted with all its details. 

But he had not seen much active service since his 
youth, and had never had any grave responsibilities 
cast upon him. His training had been too purely of a 
professional character to generate an}’- great capacity 
for taking in a situation of such magnitude as that 
which he was now suddenly called upon to confront. 

But he was not a man, in such a crisis as had then 
arisen, to look idl}'’ on, or to shrink from a forward 
movement. AVhat he did at the outset was what it 
became him to do. It was about half-past six when 
Brigade-Major Whish droA'^e mto the Brigadier’s com- 
pound, and told him that the Native troops had 
broken into mutiny. Instantly Wilson ordered his 
horse to be saddled and brought round, and having 
sent orders to the Artillery and Carabineers to join 
him there, he galloped to the parade-ground of the 
Rifles, and finding them on the point of marching 
for church, directed their Colonel to dismiss the 
parade, and to reassemble them as quickly as possible 
with their arms. This was promptly eftected; but 
there Avas some dela}^ in supplying the regiment with 
balled cartridge. The Dragoons had not yet come up. 

It has been stated that the Colonel had suftered the 
regiment to be mustered as for an ordinary parade 
and the sIoav process of roll-call had been going on 

* T in's Colonel Custance lias contradicted. — See Appendix. 

YOL. II. F 
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AroveniEnts 
of tlic 
liacopcans. 


Avliilst the last hour of dayliglit was passing away, 
and the enemy were slauglitering our people with 
impunity. 

licanwhile, General Hewitt had appeared on pa- 
rade, and the Artillery liad been brought up to the 
ground. ^^Hien Colonel Jones reported that the 
Rifles were ready for action, Wilson, with the Gene- 
ral’s sanction, detached one compan}’^ to the Collector’s 
cutcherry to protect the treasure, and another for the 
protection of the barracks. Taking the other com- 
panies, with the Artilleiy, he marched down upon 
the Native Infantry Lines, where he expected to find 
the main bod}'’ of the mutineers assembled. On or 
near the parade-gi'ound he was joined by the Cara- 
bineers, who had lost their way.® There was now a 
force ready for action which might have destroyed 
all the Sepoys in Meerut, if they could have been 
brought into action with the white soldiers — if, in- 
deed, our people could only have seen the enemy for 
a little space of time. But the shades of night had 
noAv fallen upon the scene. And when, near the Na- 
tive Infantry huts, the English troops were deployed 
into line and swept the whole space where it was 
expected that the mutineers would have been found, 
not a man was to be seen, either in the Infantry 
Lines or on the parade-ground ; and none knew wlii- 
ther they were gone. But near the Cavalry Lines a 
few troopers were seen, and the Rifles opened fire 
upon them. The mutineers fled into a wood or copse 
at the rear of their huts, and the guns were then 
unlimbered, and a few harmless rounds of grape fired 
into the obscurity of the night. 

It was plain now that the mutineers were dis- 
persed. The question was. What were they doing? 

* Brigadier Wilson did not see of troops were returning to flie 
tlie Carabineers until the whole body European Lines. 
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To Wilson if .‘•'(•('incd flint the niufinccr.s lind moved iSsr. 
round t(> flio Europcnn qiinrfer of the (hinfonmcnt- ; 
nnd lie flieivfore reoonimcndcd flic Gencrnl to move 
b.'U'k file briL'.'ide for its jirofeelion. To fliis llewiff, 
jrlnd to he ndvised. ns«ented : and flie troops sef. their 
faces lioiiKovards. lly ihi-^ tinio the moon had risen, 
and file hl:i;',in'_r hiuiL'nlnws of the En"!!.-!! ollieers lit 
iiji file scentr with a lurid irlarc. lUit our troops met 
only a few unarmed {dundejvrs. 'fhe mnfineers were 
no* to he seen. A\'iiaf. then, w.-w to he domEf' Jf has 
he( n often .‘^fatod fha? one ofneer at. least answered 
the question ns if oiiLrlif to have h(!en answered. 
Captain Kosser, of the Caivihineers (so flu; story 
runs), offered to lead ;i squadron of his reyiment and 
some lloive Artillery Lrnns in pnr.snit of the enemy 
tdonir the Delhi road. Ihit flu' .statement lias been 
authoritatively enntnuHeteil.*'' It is onlv cerfain that, 
the enemy cscajied ; .and that, with the e.xcepfion of 
some pickets which were planted on flic hridyes aia-o.ss 
fhe nnllah whiidi r.in hcfween the Europe, an Canton- 
ment and the Native Lines ami Sudder Dazaar. the 
whole of llewiff’s force hivonaeked for the niyht on 
the European parade-ground. 


And the nitrht was a niirht, of horror such a.s TTi.s- .Ar.ivio-ii. 


tory has rarely recorded. The hrief twilight of Gic 
Indian summer had soon passed ; and the darkne.ss 
which fell njion the .scene hronglit out, with terrible 
distinctness, the blazing work of the incendimy. 
Everywhere, from the iMiropean qinirters, fi'om the 
bnngalow.s of the liinglish ollieers, from the mess* 
hou.ses and other public I)uildiiig.s, from the residences 
of the nnoflicial Christian community, the flames 
were seen to rise, many-shaped and many-coloured, v 


* Sec Appciulix for nn inquirv into the truth of this story. 

F 2 
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Escape of 
Uie Com- 
missioner. 


lighting up the heavy columns of smoke which were 
suspended in the still sultry air. And ever, as the 
conflagration spread, and tlie sight became more por- 
tentous, the sounds of the great fiery destruction, the 
crackling and the crashing of the burning and falling 
timbers, the roar of the flames, and the shrieks of the 
horses scorched to death in their stables, mingled 
with the shouts and yells of the mutineers and the 
rattling of the musketry which proclaimed the gi’eat 
Christian carnage. The scared inhabitants of the 
burning buildings — the women and children and non- 
combatants — sought safety in the gardens and out- 
houses, whither they were often tracked by the insur- 
gents, and shot down or cut to pieces. Some fled in 
the darkness, and found asylums in such places as 
had escaped the fury of the incendiaries. Some were 
rescued by Native servants or soldiers, faithful among 
the faithless, Avho, in memory of past kindnesses, 
strove to save the lives of their white masters at the 
peril of their own. 

Among those who were thus saved were Hervey 
Greathed, the Commissioner, and his wufe. Warned 
of the approaching danger, first by an officer of the 
Third Cavalry, and then by a pensioned Afghan 
chief, he had taken his wife, and some other English- 
women who had sought safety with him, to the ter- 
raced roof of his house; but the insurgents, after 
driving off his guard, applied the firebrand to the 
lower part of the building, plundered the rooms, and 
then surrounded the place. With the flames raging 
beneath him, and the enemy raging around him, his 
position was one of deadly peril. And Greathed 
and his companions must have perished miserably 
but for the fidelity of one of those Native servants 
upon whom so much depended in the crisis which 
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1857. to rescue the aifrighted creature from the fury of her 
May 10—11. assailants. 33ut when, after some delay, they entered 
her house, they found her covered with wounds, 
lying dead upon the floor. Then the insurgents, 
having done their bloody work, raged furiously against 
the adjacent bungalow, and were only driven from 
their purpose by the fidelity of some of Craigie’s 
troopers, who were ready to save the wife of their 
Captain at the risk of their own lives. In the course 
of the night, after doing good service, Craigie re- 
turned, in fear and trembling, to his household gods, 
thinking to find them shattered and desecrated ; but, 
by the exceeding mercy of God, safe himself, he found 
them safe, and soon had matui’cd measures for their 
escape. Wrapping up the ladies in dark-coloured horse- 
cloths to conceal their white garments in the glare of 
the burning station, he led them from the house, and 
hiding under trees, or in a ruined temple, they passed 
the night in sleepless horror. Often the voices of 
bands of mutineers or plunderers in the compound 
smote upon their ears ; but there were help and pro- 
tection in the presence of a few of Craigie’s trooj)ers, 
who hovered about the place, and in some of his own 
body-servants, who were equally true to their master. 
In the early morning the enemy had cleared otf, and 
there was a prospect of escape. So they returned 
sadly to their dearly-loved home, collected a few che- 
rished articles and some necessary clothing, and went 
forth from their Paradise with the flaming sword 
behind them, never again to return. And the leave- 
takings of that sorroAV-laden night were the first of 
many cruel divulsions, which tore happy families from 
their homes and sent them forth into the wide world, 
houseless wanderers and fugitives, with a savage and 
remorseless enemy yelling behind tliem in their track. 
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^lany otlicr episodes of pathetic interest iniglit here 
he related illustrative of the horrors of that ni[>:ht, if 
historical necessity did not forbid such aniplitndc of 
detailed recital. The sweepings of the gaols and the 
scum of the Bazaars — all the, roirnes and niflians of 
iireerut, convicted and unconvicted, and the robber- 
tribes of the neighbouring villages — were loose in the 
Cantonment, plundering and destroying wherever an 
Bnglish bungalow was to be gutted and bunit. The 
Sepoys had lefi. (he work, which they had commenced, 
to men who found it truly a congenial task. Bay 
dawned ; and those who survived the night saw how 
thoroughl}' the work had been done. As they crept 
from their hiding-places and sought safety in the 
public buildings j)rofcc(ed by (he lilurnpeans, they 
saw, in the mangled corpses which lay by the way- 
side, in the blackened ruins of the houses which 
skirted the roads, and in the masses of immovable 
])ro])ertv, thrown out. of the dwelling-places of the 
English, and smashed into fragments ajiparentl}^ by 
blows from heavy clubs, ghastly evidences of (he fury 
of their enemies.^ But with the morning light a 
gre.'it tjuietude had fallen upon the scene. The Se- 
poys had departed. Tlie rutlians of the gaols and 
the Bazaars and the Goojur villages had slunk back 
into their homes. 'J’hcre was little more to be done 
— nothing more that could be done iji the face of the 
broad day — by these de.spicable marauders. So our 
people gathered new heart; and as the sun rose, they 
thought that our time had come. 

*“ Tlifi inveterate .nniniosily witli of_ cement, rc.stiiig on l;iln-biirnt 
wliicli tlic work of destruction was brick.s, were ns en'enliially destroyed 
carried out inny be judged of by tbc as the thalclied bnngnlows. IVo- 
fact that, houses built, ejitirely of ina- perty wliicli the miscreants could 
sonry, willi ndtbing inflammable ex- not carry oiT was thrown out and 
cepl the doors and llicl)cnms, which smashed into fragments, evidently 
for a consideraldo bciglit from the pounded with licnvy clubs .” — licjiort 
ground supported the roofs, formed of Commissioner Williams, 
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1S57. But tlie Meerut Brigade did notliing more in tlie 
^ May 11. clear morning light than it had done in the shadow 
ihe ayater. darkness. The English troops, with the Eng- 

lish leaders, rose from the bivouac ; and it dawned 
upon them that more than two thousand mutineers 
had made their way to Delhi. E^'en then, if the Cara- 
bineers and the Horse Artillery had been let loose, they 
might, before noon, have reached the imperial city 
and held mutiny in check. But contemporary annals 
record only that the European troops. Horse, Foot, 
and Artillery, went out for a reconnaissance “ on the 
right of the Delhi road.” Hot a man was despatched 
to the place which was the great centi’e of political 
intrigue and political danger — ^which was the great 
palatial home of the last representative of the House 
of Timour, and which held a large body of Hative 
troops, and the gi’eat magazine of Upper India, unjmo- 
tected by even a detachment of Europeans. Hor less 
surprising was it, that, with all these shameful proofs 
of the great crimes which had been committed, the 
risina: indiOTation in the breasts of our Ensrbsh 

o o o 

leaders did not impel them to inflict terrible retribu- 
tion upon other criminals. The Bazaars on that Mon- 
day morning must have been full of the plundered 
property of our people, and of many dreadful proofs 
and signs of complicity in the great crime of the j)re- 
cedinsj nisfht. Eetribution misht have fallen on 
many of the murderers red-handed: but not a regi- 
ment was let loose upon the guilty quarter. The 
murdered bodies were collected and laid out in the 
Theatre, where a mimic tragedy was to have been per- 
formed that evening ; and the slayers of women and 
children, and the desecrators of our homesteads, were 
sufiered to enjoy unmolested the fruits of their work 

® “ It IS a marvellous ihing that, ^orl: in every direction, Ihcnc’! 
trilli lire dreadful preof of the niglit’s groups of savages were acturdy 
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■whilst the Meerut Brigade, Horse, Foot, and Artillery, 
marched about Cantonments, and looked at the Delhi 
road along -which the mutineers had made good their 
escape. ■■■• 

What might have been done by our people to 
overtake the guiltj- actors in the tragedy of that 
Sunday night, and to strike awe into the hearts of all 
who were minded to follow in the same track, may 
he gathered from an individual example, the record 
of which lies before me. It has been narrated how 
]\Irs. Chambers, wife of the Adjutant of the Eleventh, 
Avas foully murdered in her bungaloAV. One of her 
husband’s friends. Lieutenant Moller of the same 
regiment, obtained soon afterwards Avhat appeared 
to be good CA’idence that a certain butcher of the 
Great Bazaar Avas the assassin. On this he started in 
his buggy for the Bazaar, tracked out the guilty man, 
seized him, and carried him back to Cantonments 
AAitli a loaded pistol at his head. A drum-head court- 
martial Avas assembled, and Avhilst Chambers lay in 
convulsions in an adjoining room, the AAU’etch was 
tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. And 
in a little Avhile his lifeless body Avas SAvinging from 
the branch of a mango-tree.f There may, at this 
time, have been other examples of indiAudual courage 
and resolution of the same stern character, as there 
Avere afterwards in all parts of the disturbed country ; 
but the arm of authority Avas not uplifted to strike, 
and the multitude of criminals escaped. 

seen gloating over the mangled and were restrained ; the bodies were 
mutilated remains of the victims, the eolleeted and placed in the theatre, 
column did not take immediate von- in which a dramatic tragedy would 
geanceou the Sudder Bazaar and its have been enacted, but for the real 
environs, crowded as the whole place and awful one which occurred the 
was with wretches hardly concealing night before .” — Export of Commis- 
their fiendish satisfaction, and when sioner Williams. 
there were probably few houses from * See statement of Colonel Smyth, 

which plundered property might not quoted ante, page 64, note, 
have hern recovered. But the men t This was on the 14th of May. 
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Indeed, wlieresoever a number of Englishmen are 
gathered together there will surely be deeds of gal- 
lantry, many and great, though they may be oblite- 
rated by the hand of death or lost in the confusion 
of the hour. And Meerut saw many acts of personal 
bravery done by our people which will never perhaps 
find sufficient record.® Nor should it be forgotten 
that many noble instances of gratitude and gene- 
rosity, or it might perhaps have been only of common 
humanity, were apparent in the conduct of the 
Natives, who, whilst their brethren were striking, 
put forth their hands to save, and risked their own 
lives to protect those of the people whose only crime 
it was that they had white faces, f 


* “ The firm bearing of the De- 
puty-A ssisi ant Commissary-General, 
who stood by his ofilce till iiis lioiise 
was in flames, and a young officer 
rushed in with his lower jaw shat- 
tered by a muskct-ball, and it was 
evident that the mutinous guard 
would abstain no longer ; the gallant 
resistance of the Executive Engineer, 
Grand Trunk Road; the courage 
with which at least one woman at- 
tacked and wmunded her assailants 
— these and many other instances 
of the fortitude with which our 
countrymen and countrywomen met 
the unexpected onslaught, deserve 
notice, but cannot be detailed in 
such a narrative .” — Report of Mr. 


Commissioner Williams. Unpuhlisiei 
Correspondence. 

t ‘‘Two Sepoys of the Eleventh 
Native Infantry most carefully es- 
corted two ladies, with children, to 
the Dragoon Barracks. AMaliome- 
dan in the city sheltered two Chris- 
tian families, when the act was not 
only a singular deviation from the 
general conduct of his sect, but one 
full of danger to himself. A female 
servant and washerman succeeded 
in saving the young children of a 
lady, whom also they were attempt- 
ing to save veiled in Native clothes, 
when a ruffian drew open the veil, 
saw the pale face, and cut the poor 
mother to pieces.” — Ibid. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


THE MEEUUT MUTINEERS AT DELHI — EVENTS AT THE PALACE — PROGRESS 
OF INSURRECTION — STATE OF THE BRITISH CANTONMENT — MUTINV OF 
THE DELHI regiments — THE EXPLOSION OP THE MAGAZINE— ESCAPE OP 
the BRITISH OFFICERS— MASSACRE OF THE PRISONERS. 

Whilst tlie Meerut Brigade ivere bivouacking on 1857. 
tlie great parade-ground, tbe troopers of the Third H- 
Cavahy, scarcely drauung rein on the way, were 
ju'icking on, in hot haste, all through the moonlit 
night for Delhi. And the foot regiments were toiling 
on laboriously behind them, making rapid progress 
under the impulse of a great fear. It is hard to believe 
that on that Sabbath evening a single Native soldier 
had discharged his piece without a belief, in his inmost 
heart, that he was going straight to martjTdom. A 
paroxysm of suicidal insanity ivas upon them. They 
were in a great passion of the Present, and were 
reckless of the Future. But the sound of the carbines 
and the rifles and the roar of the guns, with tlieir 
deadly showers of grape and canister, must have been 
ringing in their ears, and they must have felt that 
the}’- were lost hopelessly. And now, as they speeded 
onwards in the broad moonlight, they must liave 
listened for the noise of the pursuing Dragoons, and 
must have felt, in their panic flight, that the Euro- 
peans would soon be upon them. But liour after 
hour passed, and there was no sound of pursuit; and 
soon after break of day they saw the ivatens of the 
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At tlie 
Palace. 


Jumna glittering in tlie morning sun, and the great 
City of Refuge rose encouragingly before them. Before 
eight o’cloclv, the foremost troopers had crossed the 
river b)^ the bridge of boats, had cut down the toll- 
keeper, had fired the toll-house, had slain a solitary 
Englishman who was returning to Delhi across the 
bridge ; and under the windows of the King’s Palace 
they were now clamouring for admittance, calling 
upon his Majesty for help, and declaring that they 
had killed the English at Meerut and had come to 
fight for the Faith. 

Hearing their cry, the King summoned to his pre- 
sence Captain Douglas, the Commandant of the Palace 
Guards. In the Hall of Audience, supporting his 
tottering limbs with a staif, the aged monarch met the 
English Captain. Douglas said that he would descend 
and speak to the troopers; but the King implored 
him not to go, lest his life should be sacrificed, and 
laying hold of one of his hands, ivhilst Ahsan-oollah, 
the King’s physician, took the other, imperatively 
forbade him to go-dovm to the gate. Then Douglas 
went out on a balcony and told the troopers to depart, 
as their presence was an annoyance to the King. He 
might as well have spoken to the winds. Baffled at 
one point, they made good their entrance at another. 
It was in vain to tell them to close the gates, there 
were so many ; and the guards were not to be trusted. 
It happened that the Thirty-eighth Sepoy Regiment 
was then on duty in the city — ^that regiment which 
had successfully defied the Government when it had 
been designed to send it across the Black Water.* 
Already they were prepared to cast in their lot with 
the mutineers. The Calcutta Gate was the nearest to 
the bridge of boats; but when this w'as closed, the 


* See anfe, toI. i. pages 461, 462. 
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troopers made tlieir along the road that runs he- 1S57. 
tween the palace walls and the river to the Rajghat 
Gate, which was opened to them the Mahomedaus 
of the Thauba-Bazaar, and they clattered into the 
town. 

Then ensued a scene of confusion which it is diffi- J’l'omss of 
cult to describe. Gutting down every Jturopean they tion. 
could find, and setting fire to their houses, they 
doubled back towards the Calcutta. Gate, where they 
learnt that Commissioner Fraser, Douglas of the 
Palace Guards, and other leading Englishmen would 
be found. As they rode on, Avitii the ciy of “ Deen- 
Deen J” tlicy were followed by an excited Maliomedan 
rabble. The citizens closed their .shops in amazement 
and terror, and from one end of Delhi to the other, 
as the news ran along the streets, there was sore bc- 
Avildcrment and perplexity, and evciybody looked for 
the coming of the pursuing Englishmen, and feared 
that they would inflict a terrible retribution upon the 
cit}^ that had harboured the guilty fugitives. But no 
Engli.sh regiments were coming to the rescue. And 
these maddened Native troopers, with such vile fol- 
lowers as they could gather up in the streets of Delhi, 
were now masters of the city. They knew that 
throughout all the Sepoy regiments in Cantonments 
there was not a man who would pull a trigger, or 
draw a sword, or light a port-lire in defence of his 
English officer. Without a fear, therefore, the)'’ rushed 
on, scenting the English blood, eager for the larger 
game, and ever proclaiming as they went glory to the 
Padishah and death to the Feringhees. 

Whilst the ]\Ieerut mutineers were coming up from 
the further end. of the long line of palace buildings, 
Commissioner Fraser at the other end was vainly en- 
deavouring to secure the loyalty of the Sepoy Guards. 
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1857. Captain Douglas also had gone forth on the same vain 
May 11. errand. But it iras soon clear that they were power- 
less. The troopers came upon them, and the Thirty- 
eighth, heedless of Fraser’s appeals, fraternised with 
the new comers. Wordsnow were nothing; authority 
was nothing. In the face of that surging multitude, 
increasing in numbers and in fury ever}’^ moment, the 
English gentlemen felt that they carried their lives in 
their hands. When the leading troopers galloped 
up, Fraser and Douglas w^ere in a buggy together; 
but seeing the danger that beset them, they descended 
and made for the gate of the civil guard-house, or 
pobce-station, where other Englishmen joined them. 
Taking a musket from one of the guards, Fraser shot 
the foremost of the troopers dead, and those who fol- 
lowed, seeing their comrade drop, fell back a little 
space; but the multitude behind pressed on, and it 
was soon apparent that safety was to be found only in 
flight. Fraser then re-entered his buggy and drove 
for the Lahore Gate of the Palace, whilst Douglas 
flung himself into the ditch of the Fort, and though 
severely injured by the fall, thus sheltered from the 
fire of the enemy, crept towards the Palace Gate. 
Some Chuprassies of the Palace Guard, who had fol- 
lowed him, lifted him up, a lm ost powerless from the 
injuries he had received, and one of them took the 
Captain on his shoulders and carried him into the 
Palace.. Presently Fraser and Hutchinson, the Col- 
lector, who had been wounded at the commencement 
of the afiray, arrived also at the Palace.^ 

® All this is necessarily given, other that he arrived with Mr. Fra- 
npon Native evidence, adduced at ser. A third says, that as soon as 
tile trials of the King of Delhi and Captain Douglas was able to speak, 
jfo"-hul Beg. In some respects the he ordered his Chuprassies to search 
statements are - contradictory; One for Mr. Hutchinson and bring him 
witness says that Mr. Hutchinson into the Palace, 
accompanied Captain Douglas j an- 
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In the apartments occupied by Captain Douglas, 1857. 
there 'were then residing,' as his guests, Mr. Jennings, 
the English Chaplain, Miss Jennings, his daughter, 
and a young lady named Clifford, a friend of the 
latter. Mr. Jennings had from an early hour of the 
morning been watching through a telescope the ad- 
vance of the Meerut mutineers, and he knew that 
there was mischief in the wind. Hearing a noise, he 
went below, and found that Captain Douglas had 
just been brought in and placed on a stone-seat in a 
lower court. Under his directions, Douglas and 
Hutchinson were carried by some of the Palace Guards 
up the staircase to the apartments over the gateway,^ 
whilst Fraser remained below, endeavouring to allay • 
the excitement. Standing at the foot of the stairs, 
with a sword in his hand, the last-named was address- 
ing a noisy crowd, when a man named JMoghul Beg, 
an orderly of the Palace Guards, rushed upon him and 
clove his cheek to the bone.f The others followed 
up the attack, cutting at him with their swords, and 
presentl}’' Simon Fraser, Commissioner, lay a corpse at ' 
the foot of the stairs. 

Meanwhile, in the upper rooms, Douglas and Murder of the 
Hutchinson were tying in grievous pain, and ^]2e 
Jennings family were ministering to them. The ex- 
cited crowd, having murdered the Commissioner, now 
rushed up the staircase eager for the blood of the 
other English gentlemen. An attempt was made to 

* Some statements are to the the right side of his neck.” But at 
effect that Mr. Jennings and Mr. Hut- the trial of Moghul Beg, five years 
chinson carried Douglas up-stairs. ■ afterwards (1862), it was stated by 

_t Here, again, there is discordant one Buktawuss Sing that he “ saw 
evidence, dn the trial of the King, the prisoner inflict the first wound 
it was more than once stated that which was- on Mr, Praser’s face.” 
the first blow was struck by one Another witness, Kishun Siugli, also 
Hadjee, a lapidary or seal-engraver, stated, “I saw the prisoner strike 
who (according to one witness) “in- - the first blow.^’ See further state- 
flicted a deep and mortal wound on ments in the Appendix. 
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iln^v n doors nt. ilm lic.'vd of tlio stnlrciuscs, but tlie 

' "• ■ innrdei’ous gniig forced tlieir way ii])wai’ds, streamed 

into tlic rooms Avlicrc Douglas, Ilutcliinson, Jennings, 
and the innocent young Kiiglisliwomen were listening 
Avith dismay to the tumult beloAV, and, before a prayer 
could be lifted up, had massacred them with exultant 
ferocity. It was quickly done. A brief and bloody 
murder, terrible to contemplate, then stained the 
Delhi Palace; but no circumstances of shameful out- 
rage aggravated the horror of the deed.® 

There was then a scene of fearful uproar and con- 
fusion, Avhich lillcd the old King with bewilderment 
and terror, Tlie murderers, Avith their bIood-.stained 
SAVords in their hands, Avent about boasting of their 
crimes, and calling upon others to follow tlicir 
example. The court-yards aiid the corridors of the 
Palace Avcrc SAvarming Avith the mutincci's of the 
Third Cavalry and of the Thirty-cightJi, and soon 
the iifecrut Inhuitry Regimentsf began to saa^cII the 
dangerous croAvd, AA'hilst an excited Mahomedan 
rabble mingled AA'ith the Sepoys and the Palace 
Guai'ds. The troopers stabled their horses in the 
courts of the Palace. The foot-men, Aveary AAuth the 
long night march, turned the Hall of Audience into a 
barrack, and littered doAvn on the floor. Guards Avere 
posted all about the Palace. And the AATetched, 
helpless King found that his royal JAA^elling-house 
Avas in military occupation. 

* It was slated, and for some time it is on evidence that Captain Doiig- 
hclicvcd, that, tlie English ladies had las, shortly before his death, sent a 
been dragged before the King, and message to the King, requesting him 
cither murdered in his presence or by to send palanquins to remove the 
his orders, and some highly dramatic ladies to Ino Queen’s apartments, and 
incidents have been )nu)lishcd iilus- that ho did so — but too laic, 
trativc of this complicity of the t There is considerable diversity 
Mogul in the first murders. But of statement relating to the honr.at 
tliero is not the least fonndnlion for which the Meerut Infantry Rcgi- 
theso stories. On the other hand, meuts arrived. 
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Wliilst tlicse events Avere passing Avitbin the pre- 1S57. 
cincts of the Palace, in the quarter of tbc city most in- 
habited b}' the English residents the Avork of carnage 
and destruction Avas proceeding apace. It is not easy 
to fix the precise hour at Avhich each particular inci- 
dent in the dreadful catalogue of crime and sulFcring 
occurred. But it seems to have been under the me- 
ridian sun that the principal unolficial Englishmen 
in Delhi fell victims to the fur}' of the enemy. 

About noon the Delhi Bank aa'Us attacked and plun-jjau];. ' 
dored, and all its chief servants, after a brave resist- 
ance, massacred. I\Ir. Beresford, the manager of the 
Bank, took refuge Avith his AA'ife and family on the 
roof of one of the outbuildings. And tliere, for 
some time, they stood at bay, he Avith a SAvord in his 
hand, ready to strike, Avhilst his courageous help- 
mate Avas armed Avith a .spear. Tlius, Avith resolute 
bravery, they defended the gorge of the staircase, 
until the assailants, seeing no hope of clearing the 
passage, retired to scale the Awalls in the rear of the 
house. The attack Avas then rencAved, but still the 
little part}’’ on the roof made gallant resistance. It 
is related by an eye-Avitness that one man fell dead 
beneath the lady’s spear. But to resist Avas but to 
protract the pains of death. They Avere overpOAvered 
and killed, and the Bank AA'as gutted from floor to 
roof. The Delhi Press establishment shared the same 
fate. The Christian compositors had gathered there, 
in pursuance of their craft ; and ncA^er, perhaps, since 
the first daAAm of printing, had Avork been done, 
sadder and grimmer than this — for it Avas theirs to 
record in type that the hand of death Avas upon 
them. The telegraph had brought in the early morn- 
ing tidings that the Meerut mutineers AA’-ere hastening 
to Delhi, and Avould soon be at the city gates. Some 
VOL. II. Q 
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1857 . must have felt then that they were composing their 
lay 11. death-warrants. The little slips of printed 

paper— Delhi Gazette “Extras” — went forth, and the 
printers remained to meet the crisis, which they had 
just announced. About mid-day a crowd of insur- 
gents rushed into the office, killed all the Christian 
compositors, who could not effect their escape, and 
with clubs and poles destroyed the house and its 
contents, taking away all the type that they could 
carry, to turn to another and a deadlier use. Every- 
where the Christian people were butchered, their 
property was plundered or destroyed, and then their 
houses were fired.* The Church was an especial 
object of the fury of the insurgents. They gloated 
over the desecration of all that was held in rever- 
ence by our Christian people. They tore down and 
shattered the monumental slabs on the walls ; they 
seized the sacramental plate ; then they ascended to 
the belfry, rang a peal in derision, and, loosening or 
cutting the ropes, let the bells fall with a crash on 
the stones below. 


Erents in 
Cantonments. 


Meanwhile, there was great excitement in the 
British Cantonments, where the Sepoy regiments of 
the Company were posted. Our military force was 
cantoned on a Ridge overlooking the great city, at a 
distance of about two miles from it. There had during 
the preceding week been no symptoms of inquietude 


* “Private Lenses were entered cleared out tliebest-re"ulatcdlionscs 
by troopers (their horses being held from punkah to floor-cloth. They 
at the gates of the gardens), who then citlicr set fire to the house, or, 
said they did not come for /oof hut if it were not of an inflammable 
/j/e,and- ! ‘ 1 nature, they pulled out the doors 

in their p. . ' and window-frames, &o., in some 

let in tie badmasbes* of the city, cases the beams from the roofs,” — 
who, in the space of half an hour, Mr. Warfcnirei/jer's Narrative. 
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among them. Some Native officers from the Delhi 
reffiments had been sitting on the great ]\Ieerut Court- 
Martial; hut how far they S5mipathised with the 
prisoners cannot he confidently declared. It would 
have been strange, however, if what had happened at 
Barraclcpore and Berhampore had not been discussed 
at Meerut; and if the Native officers had not carried 
back with them that uneasy feeling of the something 
coming which was rapidly spreading from station to 
station. It is certain, however, that on the afternoon 
of the Christian Sabbath, which saw at Meerut the 
first great baptism of blood, a carriage arrived in the 
Delhi Cantonments full of Natives, who, though not in 
regimental uniform, were known to be Sepoys from 
Meerut.* What was said or done in the Lines on that 
evening and during the ensuing night can only be 
conjectured. But the following morning found every 
regiment ripe for revolt. 

At the early sunrise parade of that da}^ all the 
troops in the Delhi Cantonments — the Thirty-eighth, 
the Fifty-fourtli, and Seventy-fourth Regiments, with 
the Native Artillery — were assembled to hear the pro- 
ceedings of the Court-Martial on Issuree Pandy, the 
Barrackjiore Jemadar, t read aloud; and as they were 
read, there arose from the assembled Sepoys a murmur 
of disapprobation. There was nothing beyond this; but 
some officers in Cantonments, who had been eagerly 
watcliing the signs of the times, felt that a crisis was 
approaching. At the early breakfast, however, where 
our officers met each other, after morning parade, at 
mess-houses or private bungalows, there was the 
wonted amount of light-hearted conversation and 
careless laughter. And when they separated, and 

* See evidence of Captaiu T^ler f Issuree Pandy had been hanged 
at the trial of the Eling of Delhi. on. April 22nd . — Ante vol. i. p. 5S4. 
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Colonel Rip- 
ley and the 
Fifty-fourth. 


eftcli man went to his home to Ijathc and dress, and 
prepare for the larger breakfast and the business or 
the pleasure of the morning, it was not thought that 
the day would differ from other days. But before the 
work of the toilet was at an end, our people were 
startled by the tidings tliat the JS^tive Cavalry from 
Meerut were forcing their way into the city, hlative 
servants and Sepoy orderlies carried the news to their 
officers, and every man hurried on his clothes, feeling 
that there was work before liim. But even then the 
prevailing idea was that there had been an escape 
from gaol ; no more. No one thought that there was 
danger to an Empire. If, it was said, the troops at 
Meerut had mutinied, the strong body of Europeans 
there — the Rifles, the Carabineers, and the white 
Artillery — ^^vould surely have been upon their track. 
It was not possible that more than a few fugitives 
could ever reach Delhi. 

So argued our officers on the Delhi Ridge, as they 
listened to the bugle-call and buckled on their swords. 
The Fifty-fourth were ordered out for service, and 
two of De Tessier’s guns were to accompany them to 
the city. It was necessarily a work of time to get the 
field-pieces ready for action ; so Ripley, leaving two 
companies to escort the Artiller}'-, marched down to 
the nearest gate. This was the Cashmere Gate. A 
little way on the other side of it -was the Main-guard, 
at which some men of the Thirty-eighth were posted. 
They had already in their hearts cast in their lot with 
the mutineers, and when Ripley appeared with the 
Fifty-fourth, the time for action had come, and they 
threw off then the last remnant of disguise. The 
troopers of the Third Cavalrj’^, with the insurgent 
rabble from the town, were surging onwards towards 
the gate. The Fifty-fourth, who had brought down 
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their pieces unloaded, now received the order to load ; 
and meanwhile, Captain ^Yallace, acting as field- 
officer of the day, A\dio had taken command of the 
Main-guard, ordered the Thirty-eighth to fire upon 
the mutineers. To this they responded only with 
insulting sneers. Not a man brouglit his musket to 
the “ present.” 

This was the turning-point of the great disaster. 
The Fifty -fourth were scarcely less faithless than their 
comrades. Tlie)^ fired in the air, and some, perhaps, 
fired upon their officers. After shooting two of the 
insurgents, Riple}^ was cut down, and near him fell 
also the lifeless bodies of Smith and Burrowes, 
Edwards and "Waterfield. When tlie two companies 
in the rear approached the Cashmere Gate with the 
guns, they met Captain AYallace riding in hot haste 
towards them ; he begged them, for mercy’s sake, to 
huny on, as the troopers were shooting down our 
officers. Soon they had ghastly evidence of this 
dismal truth, for the mangled body of their Colonel 
was being brought out, “litci*ally hacked to pieces.” 
Paterson then ordered Ids men to load, and pushed 
on with all speed to the gate. But the report of the 
approach of the guns had already awed the mutineers, 
and when the}' passed the gate, our officers found no 
trace of the enemy whom they had come to attack, 
except in the receding figures of a few troopers, who 
were scampering towards the city. But they found 
most miserable traces of the 2:)i’eccding conflict, in the 
dead bodies of their comrades, A\diich were scattered 
about the place. These were now brought in to the 
Main-guard, before which the guns had been planted, 

* There seems to bo some doubt ho wcver, that Colonel Ripley dcolared 
about the conduet of tlio Fifty-fourth that his own men had bayoneted 
in this first eollisiou. It is stated, him. 
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1857. and tlie two companies of tlie Fifty-fourtli posted as a 
May 11. garrison. And there they remained honr after hour, 
gaming no assured intelligence of the movements of 
the rebels, and ever cheerful in the thought that aid 
from Meerut, with its strong European force, must 
certainly he close at hand. 

tf ^leanwhile, Captain Wallace had been directed by 
Seventy- IMajor Patersoii to bring up the Seventy-fourth Regi- 
fourtli. ment, with two more guns. Major Abbott, on gaming 
intelligence of the defection of the Thirty-eighth, and 
the doubtful conduct of the Fifty-fourth, mounted his 
horse, hastened to the Lines of his regiment, and ad- 
dressed his men. He told them that the time had come 
for them to prove that they were true and lojml 
soldiers ; and he called for volunteers to accompany 
him down to the Cashmere Gate. There was not a man 
there who did not come to the front ; and when the 
order was given to load, they obeyed it with befitting 
alacrity. Then they marched do-\vn, with two more 
guns, under Lieutenant Aislabie, and about mid-day 
were welcomed by Paterson and his party at, the ]\rain- 
guard. The force at this post had now been strength- 
ened by the return of some Sepoys of the Fifty- 
fourth, who had gone oflFin the confusion, and, having 
roamed about for some time in a state of bewilder- 
ment and panic, had at last tuimed back to the point 
from which they had started, hanging on to the skirts 
of circumstance, wondering what would be the result, 
and waiting to sec whether a retributive force from 
Meerut was sweeping into the City of the Mogul, 

At ilic Main- Time passed, and the slant shadows thro-wn h}’’ the 
guard. descending sun were falling upon the Main-guard, 
Yet still no authentic intelligence of what was pass- 
ing in the city reached our expectant officers, except 
that which was conveyed to tliem by European 
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fugitives Avlio sought safety there from other parts 1857. 
of the city. Scared aud bewildered they had come in, 
each with some story of an escape from death, provi- 
dential — almost miraculous. But there was little 
room for rejoicing, as it seemed to them that they 
had been saved from old dangers only to encounter 
new. At the ^Main-guard they were surrounded by 
Sepo 5 's, waiting only a fitting opportunity to dis- 
encumber themselves of the last remnant of their out- 
ward ^idolit 3 ^ At an}' moment they might break out 
into open revolt, and shoot down the Eurojieans of 
both sexes conareQ:atcd in the enclosure. It was a 
time of intense anxiety. It was evident that the in- 
surrection was raging in the city. There was a eon- 
fused roar, presaging a great tumult, and smoke and 
fire were seen ascending from the European quarter. 

Then there was, at intervals, a sound of Artillery, 
the meaning of which was not correctly known, and 
then a tremendous explosion, which shook the Main- 
guard to its very foundation. Looking to the quarter 
whence the noise proceeded, they saw a heavy column 
of smoke obscuring the sky ; and there was no doubt 
in men’s minds that the great i\Iaga7/me had exploded 
— whether by accident or design could only be con- 
jectured. But whilst the party in the Guard-house 
were speculating on the event, two European oflicers 
joined them, one of whom was so blackened with 
smoke that it was difficult to discern his features. 

They were Artillery subalterns, who had just escaped 
from the great explosion. The story which it was 
theirs to tell is one which will never be forgotten. 


The great Delhi ]\Iagazine, with all its vast sup- Explosion of 
plies of munitions o war, was in the city at no great 
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1857. distance from tlic P.'iincc. It Avns in ciiarge of Lieu- 
Mny 11. tenant George 'Willoughby, of the Bengal Artillery, 
^Yith whom wore associated Lieutenants Forrest and 
Raynor, oflicers of the Ordnance Commissariat Do- 
partment, and six European Conductors and Com- 
missariat Sergeants. All the rest of the establishment 
was Native. Early morning work is a condition of 
Anglo-Indian life, and Willoughby was at the Maga- 
zine superintending the accustomed duties of his de- 
partment, and little dreaming what the day would 
bring forth, when Forrest came in accompanied by the 
magistrate, Sir Theophilus ]\Ietcalfe, and informed 
him that the Meerut mutineers were streaming across 
the river. It was Metcalfe’s object to obtain from the 
]\Iagazine a couple of guns wherewith to defend the 
Bridge. But it was soon apparent that the time for 
such defence had passed. The troopers had crossed 
the river, and had found ingress at the Palace Gate. 
A brave and resolute man, who, ever in the midst of 
danger, seemed almost to bear a charmed life, ]\Iet- 
calfe then went about other work, and Willoughby 
braced himself up for the defence of the Magazine. 
He knew how much depended on its safety. He knew 
that not onty the mutinous soldiery, but the danger- 
ous classes of Delhi, would pour down upon the Maga- 
zine, some eager to seize its accumulated munitions of 
war, others greed);- only for plunder. If, he thought, 
he could hold out but a little while, the white re- 
giments at J\Ieerut would soon come to his aid, and a 
strong guard of English Riflemen with guns manned 
by European artillerymen, would make the Magazine 
secure against all coiners. It was soon plain that the 
Native establishment of the ]\Iagazine was not to be 
trusted. But there were nine resolute Englishmen 
who calmly prepared themselves to face the tremen- 
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clous odds which threatened them, and, if the sacrifice 
•were required, to die beneath the ruins of tlie I^Iaga- 
zine. Clieered by the thought of the approaching 
succour from ]\rcerut, these brave men began their 
work. Tlie outer yates were closed and barricaded. 
Guns were then brought out, loaded with double 
charges of grape, and posted Avithin the gates. One 
of the Nine, with porl-firc in hand, stood ready to dis- 
charge the contents of the six-pounders full upon the 
advancing enemy if they should find their wa}* into 
the enclosure. These arrangements completed, a 
train Avas laid from the poAA'dcr-niagazinc, and on a 
"lA’en simial from WilloujrhbAN if further defence 
should be hopeless, a match Avas to be applied to it, 
and the i\ragazinc blown into the air. 

Whilst in tliis attitude of defence, a summons to 
surrender came to them in the name of the King. It 
Avas treated Avith contemptuous silence. Again and 
again messengers came from the Palace sa^ung that 
his IMajest}^ had ordered the gates to be opened, and 
the stores given up to the Army. If not, ladders 
Avould be sent, and the i\ragazine Avould be carried by 
escalade. Unmoved by these menaces, Willoughby 
and Forrest ansAvered nothing, but looked to their 
defences ; and presently it was plain that the scaling- 
ladders had arriA’^ed. The enemy Avere SAA^arming oA'er 
the AA\alls. At this point all the Natives in the Maga- 
zine, the gun-lascars, the artificers and others whose 
defection had been expected, thrcAV off their disguise, 
and, ascending some sloping sheds, joined the enemy 
on the other side. 

The time for Augorous notion had noAv arrived. As 
the enemy streamed over the AAmlls, round after round 
of murderous grape-shot from our guns, delivered 
Avith all the coolness and steadiness of a practice- 
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1857. parade, riddled the advaDcing multitudes; hut still 
Mny 11. tliey poured on, keejiing up a heavy fire of musketry 
from the walls.*'- Yet hoping almost against hope 
to hear the longed-for sound of the coming help from 
Meerut, the devoted Englishmen held their ground 
until their available ammunition was expended. Then 
further defence was impossible ; they could not leave 
the guns to bring up .shot from the Magazine, and 
there were none to help them. Meanwhile, the 
mutineers were forcing tlieir wa}'’ at other unpro- 
tected points into the great enclosure, and it was 
plain that the Nine — two among them wounded, 
though not disabled, for the strong null kept them at 
their posts — could no longer hold tlic gi’eat storehouse 
from the grasp of the enem 3 ^ So the signal was 
given. Conductor Scully fired the train. In a few 
seconds there was a tremendous explosion. The 
Magazine had been blown into the air. 

Not one of that gallant band expected to escape 
with his life. But four of the Nine, in the confusion 
which ensued, though at first stunned and bewildered, 
shattered and bruised, made good their retreat from 
the ruins. Willoughby and Forrest, it has been seen, 
escaped to the Main-guard. Raynor and Buckley 
took a different direction, and eventually reached 
Meerut. Scully and his gallant comrades were never 
seen alive again. But the lives thus nobly sacrificed 
were dearly paid for by the enemy. Hundreds 
perished in that great explosion ; and others at a 
distance were struck down by the fragments of the 
building, or by bullets flung from the cartridges 
ignited in store. But it was not possible that by any 
such explosion as this the .immense material resources 

* The assailants appear to have Elevcntli and Twentieth Regiments 
heen principally Sepoys of the from Meerut. 
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of tlic £rrcat. Dcllii i^rafiazinc should be so destiwcd 1S57. 
as to be unserviceable to the enciny. The efleet of 
the heroic deed, Avhich has given to those devoted 
Nine a cherished place in History, can never be 
exactly computed. But. the grandeur of the con- 
ception is not to be measured b}’ its results. From 
one end of India to another it tilled men's minds 
v’ith enthusiastic admiration ; and vhen news reached 
England that a 3 ‘ouug Ai’lillery ofiieer named Wil- 
loughby had blown u]) the Delhi j\Iaga'/ine, there was 
a burst of applause that came from the dee]) heart of 
the nation. It was the lir.st of many intre])id acts 
which have made tis j)roud of our countrymen in 
India ; but its bi’illiancy has never been eclipsed. 


In the British Cantonment on the Bidge a column Progress of 
of while smoke was seen to arise from the city, and 
prcsentl}' the sound of the e.\j»losion was heard. It 
was then four o’clock. Brigadier Graves and the 
officers under him had been exerting themselves to 
keep together such of the troops as had not marched 
down to the Delhi Cit}', ever hoping that the Euro- 
peans from i\reerut would soon come to their relief, 
and wondering why they were so long in making 
their appearance. It seemed strange, but it was pos- 
sible, that the extent of the danger ivas not appre- 
hended by General Hewitt ; strange that it should be 
necessaiy to send for succours to I\reerut, and yet, as 
the day advanced and no help came, it clearlj’^ had 
become necessary to appeal for the aid which ought 
to have been freely and promptly sent. Then one brave 
man stepped forward and oflered to carry a letter to 
the General at Meerut. This was Doctor Batson, the 
Surgeon of the Seventy-fourtli Regiment. The gallant 
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offer Avas accepted. The letter Avas Avritten, and 
placed in Batson’s hands. He took leave of his Avife 
and childl’en, Avhom he might never see again, dis- 
guised himself as a Fakeer, and set forth on his peril- 
ous journey. But Avell as he played his part, and 
able as he Avas to speak the language of the country 
as fluently as his OAvn, he had not proceeded far before 
his disguise Avas penetrated ; the colour of his eyes 
had betrayed him. He Avas fired upon by the 
Sepoys, robbed and stripped by the villagers, and 
finally cast adrift, to Avander about naked and hungry, 
Aveary and footsore, passing through every kind of 
peril, and enduring every kind of pain 

All day long the Sepoys in the Cantonment had 
been hovering upon the brink of open mutiny. They 
had committed no acts of violence against their 
officers, but, like their comrades at the Main-guard, 
though held back by the fear of the Avhite regiments 
that Averc expected from Meerut, they Avere festering 
Avith the bitterness of national hatred, and eager to 
strike. The ladies and children had been gathered 
up and sheltered in a place known as the Flagstaff 
ToAver.*' There tAvo of De Tessier’s guns Avere posted ; 
but the Native gunners Avere not to be trusted, and 
besides the officers, there Avere only nineteen Euro- 

* Tills Flagstaff Tower became tliat. expression of anxiety so near 
afterwards very celebrated in the akin to despair. Here were widows 
history of the siege of Delhi. On mourning their husbands’ murder, 
that 11th of May it was little better sisters weeping over the report of a 
than a “Black Hole.” The scene brother’s death, and some there were 
within the tower is thus described whose husbands were still on duty in 
by an eye-witness : “ Here wc found the midst of the disaffected Sepoys, 
alarge number of ladies and children of whose fate they vrcrc as yet 
collected in a round room some ignorant. It was a Black Hole in 
eighteen feet in diameter. Servants, miniature, with all but the last hor- 
malc and female, were huddled logo- rible features of that dreadful prison, 
Iher with them; many ladies were in a and I was glad even to stand in the 
fainting condition from extreme heat sun to catch a breath of fresh air,” 
and nervous excitement, and aU wore — JD-. Wagentreiber^s Narrative, 
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peans, or Cliristians, in the Cantonment. It was felt 1857. 
that at any moment a crisis might arrive, when 
nothing hut a sudden flight could save the lives of 
this little handful of our people. The explosion of 
the Magazine seems to have brought on the ine'sdtable 
moment, when the last links that bound the ISTative 
soldiery to their European officers were to be broken. 

At the hlain-guard in the City, as in the Canton- Events at tlie 
ment on the Ridge, the same process was going on in • 

the light of the setting sun. The disaffection of the 
Delhi regiments had ripened into general mutiny. 

The last restraints were flung aside under an assumed 
conviction that the Europeans from Meerut were not 
coming to avenge their slaughtered brethren. The 
great national cause was swelling into portentous 
external dimensions under the inflations of the King 
and Princes, and others of stronger lungs than their 
own. Everywhere it had been noised about from 
early morning that the King was on the side of the 
mutineers, and that to fight against the English was 
to fight for the King — to fight for the restoration of 
the Mogul throne — to fight for the religion of the 
Prophet. And as the day advanced, there were more 
unmistakable signs that this was neither an invention 
nor a delusion. The inmates of the Palace, timid, 
feeble, effete as they were, had plainly risen against 
the dominant Christian power. The yoke of the 
Ferin ghees was to be cast off. The time had come 
when all the great offices of State would again be 
filled by the people of the East — by Mahomedans and 
Hindoos, under the restored dynasty of the Moguls. 

And whilst many were inspired by these sentiments, 
many also were moved by a great lust of plunder; 
and as the sun neared the horizon, and stfil there 
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liabits and personal attachments. Two circumstances, 
however, Avcrc in favour of the English in Canton- 
ments. One was, that the Sepoys at a distance from 
the Palace and the City were less acquainted with the 
extent to wliich the Ptoyal Family and the Maho- 
medan citizens of Delhi were aiding and supporting 
the mutineers. The other was, that our officers, being 
at their homes, had facilities of conveyance — ^horses, 
and carriages, and carts — wherewith to carry off their 
families to Meerut or Kurnaul, with some provisions 
for the journey, and perhaps some of the remnant of 
their household gods. When first they moved off, 
there was a slight show or pretence of the Sepoys going 
with them. They fell in to the word of command, 
and, for a little space, accompanied the departing 
Englishmen ; but soon the columns were broken up, 
the 'Sej^oys streamed into the Bazaars, and all sem- 
blance of discipline was abandoned. Three or four 
officers, who had remained with them, tried to rally 
their men in vain. The Sepoys implored them to 
escape before the rabble from the city burst upon the 
Cantonment. Already, indeed, the English carriages 
had been lighted upon their way by the blaze of our 
burning bungalows. If the officers who were the last 
to quit the Cantonment could rescue the regimental 
colours, it was the most that they could hope to ac- 
complish.* 

So, forth from the Cantonment and forth from the 
City went our fugitive people. Many narratives of 
deep and painful interest have been written, descrip- 
tive of the sufferings which they endured, and the 
dangers which they encountered. It has been nar- 

* The last to quit the Cantornnent Gambier, Captain Peile, and Captain 
were, apparently. Colonel fllnyvett Holland, 
of the Thirty- eighth, Lieutenant 
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rated liow they hid themselves now in the jungle, 1S57. 
now in the ruins of uninhabited buildings ; how they H— t- 

tore ofi' their epaulettes or other bright appendages 
of their uniform lest they should attract notice by 
gbttering in the moonlight or the sunshine ; how they 
crouched like hares in form, or hid themselves in 
gaps and hollows; how they were tracked and de- 
spoiled by robbers ; how they were lured into seem- 
ingly friendly villages and then foully maltreated ; 
how they waded through or swmm rivers, carrying 
the women and children across as best the}^ could ; 
liow they were beaten and stripped, and sent on their 
way under the fierce unclouded sun of the Indian 
summer, without clothing and without food; how 
they often laid themselves do-wn at night weary, ex- 
hausted, and in sore pain, crouching close to each 
other for warmth, expecting, almost hoping that 
death would come at once to relieve them from their 


sufierings ; how delicate women and young children 
struggled on, sometimes separated from their hus- 
bands or fathers, but ever finding consolation and 
support in the kindly and chivalrous ministrations of 
English gentlemen.* Some made good them -way to 
Meerut, some to Kurnaul, some to Umballah. Others 
perished miserably on the road, and a few, unable to 
proceed, were left behind by their companions. This 
■was the sorest trial of all that befel the fumtives. It 

O 

went to the hearts of these brave men to abandon 
any of their fellow-sufferers -who could not longer 
share their flight. But there -was no help for it. So, 
once or twice, after vain endeavours to carry the 
helpless one to a place of safety, it was found that, 

* And nobly tbe women played Wood and lirs. Fcile — saved a 
tneir parts, and not alwap as the wounded officer, the husband of the 
weaker vessels. One published nar- former, who could not have moved 
rative relates how two ladies — Mrs. onward without their support. 

VOL. II. H 
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1857. the enemy on their track, cleatli to the Many 

Mny 11-12. jniist foilou' fiirtlier ciFoi’ts to save the One, and so 
tlie wretched creature was left behind to die.* 

But truth would not be satisfied if it were not 
narrated liere tliat many compassionate and kindly 
ads on the part of the Natives of tlie country re- 
lieved the darkness of the great picture of national 
crime. Many of the fugitives were succoured b}’’ 
people in t!ic rural districts througli wliicli they 
passed, and sent on their way in safety. In this good 
work men of all classes, from great landliolders to 
humble sweepers took part, and endangered their omi 
lives by saving those of the hapless Chrlstians.f 


Jlay 11— IG. IVhilst these remnants of our British officers, with 

Pilsoifrs children, ^v'cre tlms miserably escaping 

usoncis. Delhi, tlierc wore others of our country peojdo, 

or co-religionists, Avho wore in pitiable captivity there, 
awaiting death in a stilling dungeon. These were, 
for the most part, European oi’ Eurasian inhabitants 
of the Darao-gunj, or English quarter of Delhi, en- 
gaged in commerce or trade. Oil the moz’ning of the 
lltli of May, many of these people, hearing that the 
mutineers were crossing the bridge, gathered them- 
selves in one of the “largest and strongest houses” 
occupied by our Christian people, and there barri- 
caded themselves. These, however, and others, burnt 
or dragged out of their houses, escaped death only to 

* Soc Lieutenant Yibnrl’s Narra- the village, one Pulfcoo sweeper, or 

others of liia family, used daily to 
f Mr. Williams, in his official re- take Ike trouble to go to procure 
port, gives a list— but not a complete some from adjacent villages.” Again : 
onc—of the Natives wlio succoured "I remained with Jumnadnss (a 
the Delhi fugitives. Sec also narra- Brahmin) six dajra. He gave me 
tivc of the escape of Captain T. W. the best part of lus house to hvo m, , 
Holland : “ There being no milk in and the best food he could, &c, fee. 
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be carried prisoners to tlie Palace, where they were 1857. 
confined in an underground apartment, without 
windows, and. only one door, so that little either of 
air or light ever entered the dreary dwelling. There 
nearly fifty Christian people — men, women, and chil- 
dren — were huddled together, scantily fed, constantly 
threatened and insulted by the Sepoys and Palace- 
guards, but bearing up bravely beneath the burden 
of their sorrows. After four or five days of this 
suffering, a servant of the King ashed one of the 
ladies in the dungeon how, if thej'' were restored to 
power, the English would treat the Natives ; and the 
answer was, “Just as.}^!! have treated our husbands 
and children.” On the following day they were led 1*5. 
forth to die. The Palace-guards came to the prison- 
door and told them to come forth, as they were to be 
taken to a better residence. Sorely mistrusting their 
guards, they crowded out of the dungeon. A rope 
was thrown round them, encircling the party so that 
none could escape. Then they were taken to a court- 
yard — the appointed shambles — where great crowds 
of jjeople were gathered together to witness the mas- 
sacre of the Christians. As they stood there cursing 
the Eeringhees and throwing up their jubilant cries, 
the work of slaughter commenced. It is not easy to 
tell the story with an assured belief in its truth. It 
seems, however, that the Nemesis of the Third Cavalry 
was there; that some of the troopers fired with car-- 
bine or pistol at the prisoners, but by mischance 
struck one of the King’s retainers. Then there began 
a cai'nage at the sabre’s edge. It is hard to sa}* how 
it was done. Whether many or whether few swords- 
men fell upon the Christians is uncertain.'" But, in 

" One statement is to the effect fifty men fell upon them with their 
that a hundred or a hundred and swords ; and another is, that itvo 

H 2 
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a brief space of time, fifty Christian people — ^mcn, 
■women, and children — ^^vere remorselessly slain.’^’ A 
sweeper, who had helped to dispose of the corpses, 
bore witness that there were oidy five or six men 
among them. The bodies were heaped up on a cart, 
borne to the banhs of the Jumna, and thrown into 
the river. 

So there was not, after that 16 th of May, a single 
European left in Delhi, either in the Cantonment or 
in the City. The British had no longer any footing 
in the capital of the Mogul. We had been swept out 
by the great besom of destruction, and Behaudur Shah 
reigned in our place. Since the days of Suraj-ood- 
dowlah and the Black Hole, no such calamity had 
ever overtaken our people, and never since we first 
set foot on Indian soil any .such dire disgrace. Tiiat 
a number of Clu'istian people should be thus foully 
massacred was a great .sori’ow, but that nothing sliould 
be done to avenge the blood of our slauglitered 
countiymen was a far gi'cater sliarne. Tlie sorrow 
was at Delhi; the sliarne was at Meerut. Tlie little 
band of Englishmen suddenly brought face to face 
with mutiny in the Lines, insurrection in the City, 
and revolution in the great teeming Palace of Dcllii ; 
who found, as their enemies on that May morning, 
six mutinous Sepoy Regiments, a hostile Mahomcdaii 
population, and the retainers of the old Mogul 
dynast)', with the King’s name as the watchword, 
and the Princes as the leaders of the many-sided 
revolt, could not have done much more than they 
did to stem the tide that was rushing upon them. It 
was not possible that they should hold out for more 

n^vordsmen did tlic entire butchery three children, escaped by fcigiiinp: 
by themselves. . , Mnhomedanism, 

* A woman (Mrs. Aldwell) with 
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than one dreadful day with such a power arrayed 1857. 
against them. Their doom had been sealed in the 
early morning. When the hoofs of the foremost 
troop-horse rung upon the bridge across the J umna, 
the death-knell of the British was sounded. From 
morn to noon, from noon to sunset, still our people 
were sustained by a strong faith in the manhood of 
their countrymen, who, at a little distance, had Horse, 
and Foot, and a great strength of Artillery to bring 
to their succour. But when the sun went down, and 
there was no sign at Delhi of the approach of the 
Dragoons or the Galloper guns, they saw that they 
were deserted, and what could they do but fly? 


But did the responsibility of this grievous inaction Question of 
rest with General Hewitt or with Brigadier Wilson ? I'esponsibility. 
The General has asserted that, as the command of the 
station was in the hands of the Brigadier, the move- 
ment of the troops depended upon him. But Avhen 
a General Offlcer, commanding a division of the 
Army, thus shifts the responsibility on to the shoul- 
ders of a subordinate, he virtually seals his own con- 
demnation. When, at a later period, Wilson -was called 
upon b}’’ the supreme militaiy authorities for a full 
explanation of the causes of the inaction of the Euro- 
pean troops on the night of the 10th of May, and 
reference was made to what Hewitt had stated, the 
former wrote in reply, “ I would beg to refer to the 
Regulations of the Bengal Army, Section XVII., 
which wOl show what little authority over the troops 
is given to the Brigadier commanding a station which 
is the Head-Quarters of a Division, and that I could 
not have exei’cised any distinct command, the IMajor- 
Genei'al being present on the occasion. As Brigadier, 
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I only exercised ilie executive command of tlic troops 
under .tlie orders of the Major-Genera].” , “I may or 
may not,” lie added, “ have been wrong in offering 
the opinion I did to tlic Major-General. I acted to the 
best of my, judgment at the time, and from the uncer- 
tainty, regarding the direction taken by the fugitives, 
I still; believe I was right. Had the Brigade blindly 
followed in the hope of finding the fugitives, and the 
remaining portion of the Cantonment been thereby 
sacrificed, with all our sick, women and children, and 
valuable stores, the outcry against those in command 
at Meerut would have been still greater than it has 
been.”, 

Tliis, in part, is the explanation of tliat first great 
failure, which so perplexed and astounded all who 
heard of it, and which led to great and disasti’ous 
results hereafter to be recorded. TJic military com- 
manders at Meerut believed tliat it was their first duty 
to ]3]’0tcct life and jiroperty in the Cantonment. The 
mutinous Sepoys, aided by the escaped convicts, and 
b 3 ^ rufilians and robbers from tlie bazaars and villages, 
had butchered men, women, and children, had burned 
and gutted the houses of the white people in the 
Native quarter of the Cantonment, and it was believed 
that, if due precautions were not taken, the other great 
half of military Meerut Avould share the same fate, that 
the Treasury would be plundered, and that the maga- 
zines would fall into the enemy’s hands. To Wilson 
it was natural that the safet}’- of the Cantonment ' 
should be his first care ; but Hewitt commanded the 
whole Meerut Division, including the great station of 
Delhi, with, its immense magazine, and not a single 
European soldier to guard its profusion of military 
stores. It needed no breadth of vision, no forecast 
to discern the tremendous danger which lay at the 
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. distance only of a niglit’s' marcli from Meerut — dan- 1857 

ger not local, but national ; danger no less portentous 
in its political than in its military aspects. But not 
an effort rras made to intercept the fatal flood of 
mutiny that was streaming into Delhi. General 
Hewitt ignored the fact that the whole of the hleeriit 
Division was under his military charge, and thinking 
only of the safety of the place in which he himself 
resided, he stood upon the defensive for many days, 
whilst the rebels of the Lines, of the Gaols, and the 
Bazaars, were rejoicing in the work that thej^ had 
done with impunity equal to their success. 

But the judgment of the historian would be but a 
partial — an imperfect — judgment, if it were to stop 
here. There is something moi’e to be said. Beneath 
these personal errors, there lay the errors of a vicious 
system and a false policy. To bring this great charge 
against one Commander of a Division or anotlier 
Commander of a Division, against one Commander- 
in-Chief or another Commander-in-Chief, against 
one Governor-General or another Governor-General, 
against this Department or against that Department, 
would be a mistake and an injustice. It was not this 
or that man that wanted wisdom. The evil lay 
broad. and deep in the national character. The arro- 
gance of the Englishman, which covered him ever 
with a great delusion, forbidding him to see danger 
when danger was surrounding him, and rendering it 
impossible in his eyes that any disaster should over- 
take so great and powerful a country, was the prin- 
cipal source of this great failure at Meerut. lYe were 
ever lapping and lulling ourselves in a false security. 

We had warnings, many and significant; but we 
brushed them awa}’^ with a movement of impatience 
and contempt. There is a cant phrase, which, be- 
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cause it is cant, it may be beneath the dignity of 
History to cite ; but no other words in the English 
language, counted by scores or by hundreds, can so 
express the prevailing faith of the Englishman at 
that time, as those two well-known words, All 
sereneA Whatever clouds might lower — whatever 
tempests might threaten — still it was “ All serene." 
It was held to be unbecoming an Englishman to be 
prepared for a storm. To speak of ugly signs or 
portents — to hint that there might be coming perils 
which it would be well to arm ourselves to encoun- 
ter — ^Avas to be scouted as a feeble and dangerous 
alarmist. What had happened at Barrackpore and 
Berhampore might well have aroused our people to 
cautious action. We had before seen storms burst 
suddenly upon us to our utter discomfiture and de- 
struction ; but we Avere not to be Avarned or in- 
structed by them. When Henry Lawrence Avrote, 
“Hoav unmindful have we been that Avhat occurred 
in the city of Caubul may some day occur at Delhi, 
Meerut, or Bareilly,”* no one heeded the prophetic 
saying any more than if he had prophesied the imme- 
diate coming of the day of judgment. Everything, 
therefore, at Meerut, in spite of plain and patent 
symptoms of an approaching outbreak, Avas in a state 
of utter unpreparedness for action. There AA^ere 
troopers Avithout horse.s, troopers that could not ride 
— artillerymen Avithout guns, and. artillerymen Avho 
did not knoAv a mortar from a howitzer, or the dif- 
ference betAveen round-shot and grape. This Avas not 
the fault of General HeAvitt or Brigadier Wilson ; it 
was the fault of the system— the policy. The pre- 
vailing idea, and one for Avhich there was good Avar- 


* See anle, vol, i. p. 4'53, 
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rant, v’-as, that the Government desired that things 
should he kept quiet. Even to have a battery of 
artilleiy equipped for immediate service was held to 
be a dangerous movement, that might excite alarm, 
and, perhaps, precipitate a crisis, which otherwise 
might be indefinitely delayed. When an officer of 
Artillery commanding one of the Meerut batteries 
sought permission, a few days before the outbreak, to 
load his ammunition-waggons, that he might be 
ready, in case of accident, for prompt service, he was 
told that such a step would excite suspicion among 
the hlatives, and that therefore it could not be sanc- 
tioned. And this may have been right. The wrong 
consisted in having allowed things to drift into such 
a state, that what ought to have been the rule was 
regarded as someth ihg altogether abnormal and ex- 
ceptional, and as such, a cause of special alarm. The 
policy was to believe, or to pretend to believe, that 
our lines had been cast in pleasant places ; and the 
sj^stem, therefore, was never to be prepared for an 
emergency — never to be ready to move, and never 
to know what to do. In pursuance of this S3^stem 
the Commander-in-Chief was in the great plaj’-ground 
of Simlah, and the Chiefs of Departments were en- 
couraging him in the belief that the cloud “would 
' soon blow over.” So officers of all ranks in the great 
Divisions of the Army in the North-West — in the 
Sirhind, in the Meerut, in the Cawnpore Divisions — 
did, according to the pattern of Head-Quarters, and 
according to their instincts as Englishmen; and, 
therefore, when the storm burst, we were all naked, 
defenceless, and forlorn, and knew not how to en- 
counter its fury. 

It has been contended that a prompt movement in 
pursuit of the mutineers might not have been suc- 
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Qncslloii of 
pursuit con- 
sidered. 


cessfiil. it is right that all circumstances of 

difficulty should be fully taken into account. Re- 
bellion developed itself under the cover of the night. 
The mutineers dispersed themselves here and there, 
and our people knew not whither to follow them. 
The Cavahy, however, must have taken to the road, 
and wlicre the Native troopers could go, our Dragoons 
might have pursued them; but the former had a 
long start, and it is said tliat, as they would have 
been the tirst to enter Delhi, they would have de- 
stro3md the bridge across the Jumna ; and that even 
if our Cavalry and Horse Artillery liad made their 
wa}?" into the City, they would have found them- 
selves entangled in streets swarming with an armed 

O G 

rabble, stimulating and aiding the hostile Sepoy 
Regiments who had been prepared to welcome, and 
to cast in their lot udth their comrades from Meerut. 
But it is to be observed, upon the other hand, that if 
the troopers of the Third Cavalry, who were the first 
to enter Delhi, had cut off the communication with 
Meerut, by destroying the bridge, they would have 
shut out large numbers of their own people, irho 
were pouring, or rather dribbling, into Delhi all 
through the dajn If the Meerut troops had arrived 
on the. banks of the Jumna in a serried mass, under 
a capable, commander, they would, when the whole 
had passed over, have destroyed the bridge, to cut off 
the pursuit of the enemy from Meerut. But straggling 
in at intervals, under no recognised chiefs, ■ this .was 
not to, be expected ; and if it had been done, a gi’eat 
part of the Meerut Infantiy Regiments must have 
fallen into the hands of the pursuing Englishmen, and 
been destroyed by the grape-shot or sabres within 
sight of the Palace windows. 

But the mere military argument in such ;a ’ case 
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docs not dispose of the historical question ; for it was 
from the moral no loss than from the material effects 
of the pursuit that advantage was to be derived. 
The siirht of a single wliite face above the crest of 
a parapet has ere now put a garrison to flight. And 
it may not unreasonabl}* be assumed that, if on that 
i^londay morning a few English Dragoons had been 
seen approaching the Jumna, it would have been 
believed that a large body of white troops were 
behind them, and rebellion, which Avas precipitated 
by our inactivity, Avould then have been suspended 
bv the fear of the comiiifi retribution. Unless the 
Dragoons and Horse Artillery had headed the Sepoys, 
Avhich Avas not indeed to be expected, the first sudden 
rush into Delhi must liaA^e occasioned Avild confusion, 
and man}* Ha'cs must haA*e been sacrificed to the fury 
of the troopers and the rabble of abettors. But the 
disaster Avould have been but limited — the defeat but 
temporary. It is doubtful AA-licther, if the avenging 
Englishmen had, that morning, appeared under the 
walls of Delhi, the Sepoy Kegiments stationed there 
Avould haA*e broken into rebellion ; and it is AA*ell 
nigh certain, that in the presence of the British troops 
the Eoyal Family of Delhi AA'ould not haA*e dared 
to proclaim themselves on the side of the mutineers. 
All through the hours of the morning there AA*as doubt 
and hesitation both in the Cantonments and in the 
Palace; and it AA*as not until the sun AA'as ooine; doAAui 
that it became manifest that Delhi AA'as in the throes 
of a great revolution. Emboldened and encoura2:ed 
by Avhat seemed to be the sudden prostration of the 
English, our enemies saw that their time had come, 
whilst our friends lost confidence in our poAA^er and 
our fortune, and feared to declare themselves on our 
side. Better in that case for the English soldiers to 
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1857 . come to Delhi to be beaten than not to come at all. 
It ^vas the -want of eflfort at such a moment that did 
us such grievous harm. For from one station to an- 
other tlie news spread that the Sepoys had conquered 
tile English at Meerut, and proclaimed the Mogul 
Emperor at Delhi. The first great blow Iiad been 
struck at the Feringhees, and ever from place to 
place the rumour ran that they had been paralysed 
by it,'^ 

Alleged con- There is another question to which, fitly here, a 

gmralrishig. sentences may be devoted. It has been said 
that, in looking at this great history of the Sepoy 
War as a whole, we shall not take just account of if, 
unless we consider that, inasmuch as there had been 
a conspiracy throughout the Bengal IVative Army for 
a general rising of the Sepoys all over the country on 
a given day, the sudden outbreak at Meerut, which 
caused a premature development of the plot, and put 
the English on their guard before the appointed 
hour, was the salvation of the British Empire in 
India. Colonel Carmichael Smyth was ever assured 
in his ouTi mind that, by evolving the crisis in the 
Third Cavalry Begiment, he had saved the Emjfire. 
It was his boast, and he desired that it should be 
made known to all men, that he might have the full 
credit of the act. And I am bound to say that there 
is high testimony in support of the belief thus confi- 
dently expressed. Mr. Cracroft Wilson, who was 
selected by the Supreme Government to fill the post 
of Special Commissioner, after the suppression of 
rebellion, with a view to the punishment of the 
guilty and the reward of the deserving, has placed 

* There is an expressive Hindos- — " lacJiary^ or helpless. _ It was 
tanee word in verj common cur- currently said that the English were 
rency among both Europeans and luchar. 

Katives on the Bengal side of India 
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upon record his full belief in this stoiy of a general 
conspiracy for a simultaneous rising. “ Carcfull}^ 
collating,” he has written, “oral information with 
facts as they occurred, I am convinced that Sunday, 
31st of May, 1857, was the day fixed for mutiny to 
commence throughout the Bengal Arm}’’ ; that there 
were committees of about three members in each 
regiment which conducted the duties, if I may so 
speak, of the mutiny; that the Sepoys, as a body, 
knew nothing of the plans arranged; and that the 
only compact entered into by regiments, as a body, 
Avas, that their particular regiments Avould do as the 
other regiments did. The committee conducted the 
correspondence and arranged the plan of operations, 
viz., that on the 31st of May parties should be told 
off to murder all European functionaries, most of 
whom would be engaged at church ; seize the trea- 
sure, Avhich Avould then be augmented by the first 
instalment of the rubbie harvest; and release the 
prisoners, of A\diich an army existed in the North- 
Western Provinces alone of upAvards of tAventy-five 
thousand men. The regiments in Delhi and its im- 
mediate vicinity Avere instructed to seize the maga- 
zine and fortifications. . . . From this combined and 
simultaneous massacre on the 31st of May, 1857, Ave 
were, humanly speaking, saved by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smyth commanding the Third Regiment of Bengal 
Light Cavalry, and the frail ones of the Bazaar.^' 
■ . . The mine had been prepared, and the train 

had been laid, but it Avas not intended to light the 
sloAv match for another three Aveeks. The spark, 
which fell from female lips, ignited it at once, and 
the night of the 10th of May, 1857, saAV the com- 
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mciiccment of a tragedy jicver before witnessed since 
India passed under British sway.”’^ 

Tin's is strong testimony, and from a strong man 
— one not prone to violent assumptions or strange 
conjectures, who had unusual oj^portunities of inves- 
tigating the truth, and much discernment and dis- 
crimination to turn those opportunities to account. 
But tlie proofs of this general combination for a 
simultaneous rising of the Native troops are not so 
numerous or so convincing as to warrant the accep- 
tance of the story as a demonstrative fact. It is cer- 
tain, however, that if this sudden rising in all parts 
of the country had found the English unprepared, 
but few of our peoj)le would have escaped the swift de- 
struction. It would then have been the hard task of 
the British nation to reconquer India, or else to suffer 
our Eastern Empire to pass into an ignominious tra- 
dition. But whether designed or not designed by 
man, God’s mercy forbade its accomplishment; and 
in a few hours after this first great explosion, the 
Electric Telegraph -was carrying the evil tidings to all 
parts of the country. The note of warning was 
sounded across the whole length and breadth of the 
land ; and wherever an Englishman was stationed 
there was the stern preparation of defence. 

* Mr. J. C. Wilson’s Moradabad Narrative (Official), Dec. 2^, 1868. 
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EITOETS OF Loroa CAXEIEG — STATE OF FUBLIC FEELING IN CALCUTTA — 
AFFUEUENSIONS AND ALAUHS — BEAllING OF THE GOVERNOE-GENEUAL 
— COEEESFONDENCE IVITII THE COilMANDEE-IN-CIIlEF — THE FIRST 
MOVEMENT TOIVARDS DELHI — TOE VOLUNTEER QUESTION — FIRST 
ARRIVAL OF SUCCOURS — AFFEARANCE OF COLONEL NEILL. 

V^iLST little by little tlie details recited in the 
preceding chapter were making themselves known to 
Lord Canning in Calcutta, the Governor-General, 
calmly confronting the dangers and difficulties before 
him, was straining every nerve to repair the first 
great disaster, and to protect those defenceless tracts 
of country in which new rebellions were most likely 
to assert themselves. “The part of the country,” 
he wrote to the President of the India Boai-d, 
“which gives me most anxiety is the line which 
sti’etches through the length of Bengal from Bar- 
rackpore close by to Agra in the North -Western 
Provinces. In that length of seven hundred and 
fifty miles, there is one European Regiment at Dina- 
pore, and that is all. Benares has a Sikh Regi- 
ment, but no Europeans ; Allahabad the same ; not 
reckoning a hundred European invalids, who were 
sent there a few days ago. At one of these places 
the Native Regiment is a suspected one, and at 
either the temptation to seize the Fort or the Trea- 
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1S57. sujy be very gi-eat, if they bear that Delhi oon- 
" tiniies in the hands of mutinous redments. There- 

fore, the tu'o points to vhich I am straining are the 
liastening of the expulsion of the rebels from Delhi, 
and the collection of the Europeans here to be pushed 
up the countiy.” AYhat he did, in the early part 
of i^la}', for the gathering of troops from a distance, 
has been told in the first volume of this Histor 3 % The 
results of those initial efforts rapidl}" developed them- 
selves ; but Avhat seems to be svift despatch, in tran- 
quil times, is veary availing, when the issues of life 
or death may depend upon the loss or gain of an 
hour. 


Calcutta in Meanwhile, in the great Mce-regal capital of India 
there was much tribulation. For there were gathered 
together large numbers of Christian people, men, 
women, and children. But numbers did not seem to 
impart to them either strength or courage. A vast 
majority of those Christian inhabitants were men 
who had been habituated, through long years, to 
peace and security. There was not in the whole 
world, perhaps, a more tranquil, self-possessed city, 
than Calcutta had ever been during a period of 
nearly a century. Even the local tumults, to which 
all great towns are more or less periodical!}- subject, 
had been absent from the “ City of Palaces." The 
worst disturbances had* resulted from the excita- 
bility of stray sailors from the merchant-ships over- 
much refreshed in the punch-houses of the Dhurrum- 
toUah or the Chitpore Bazaar. And the Natives of 
the country generally had been regarded as a harm- 
less, seiwile, obsequious race of men, to be reviled, 
perhaps beaten at discretion, by the haughty and 
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intolerant Englishman, That Englishman, as seen 1857. 
in Calcutta, vras, for tlic most part, of tlie non-ofllcial 
type ; experienced in the Avays of commerce, active, official 
enterprising, intelligent, hut Avith little knoAA'ledge of 
the jNTatiA'e character saA'c in its trading aspects, and 
little giA’cn to concern himself about intricate ques- 
tions of Indian polic}'. The name of “ Ditcher” had 
been giA^n to him, as one aa'Iio seldom or neA'cr passed 
be 3 mnd the boundaiy of the Jlahratta ditch. The rail- 
AA'ay had done something to diminish this inclusiA'e- 
ness; but still many of the European residents of 
Calcutta kncAV little of the great Avorld be 3 'ond, and 
AA’ere prone, therefore, to attach undue importance 
to the busy commercial capital in AA’hich thc3’’ AA'cre 
bu3dng and selling, and AA'erc holding their house- 
hold gods. Their idea of India much resembled the 
Chinese map-maker’s idea of the AA'orld. The Cit 3 ' of 
Palaces, like the Celestial Empire, covered, in their 
minds, ncarty the Avhole of the sheet. 

It AA'as not strange that men of this class, unac- 
customed to great excitements, little used to strenuous 
action of an 3 ^ kind, and in man 3 ^ instance;?, perhaps, 

AA’holly unskilled in the use of offensiAm AA^eapons, 
should liaA'e been stunned and bcAA’ildered b3’- the 
tidings from the ISTorth-Wcst, and AA'hat seemed to them 
the probabilities of a recurrence of similar tragedies 
in Bengal. Nor AA'as it strange that the 3 ’’ should have 
looked eagerly to the Government to put forth all its 
available resources to protect them against the dan- 
gers AAdiich their excited imaginations beheld rapidly 
approaching. The very confidence AAdiich they had 
before felt in their security, and their general con- 
tempt for the subject races, now rendered the reaction 
which had set in all the more exaggerated and over- 
Avhelming. The panic in May - has, perhaps, been 

VOL. II. I 
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overstated in tlie recital. But stories are still 
current of Christian families hetaking themselves for 
safety to the ships in the river, or securing them- 
selves within the ramparts of the Fort, and of men 
staining their manhood b}- hiding themselves in 
dark places. But these manifestations of unmanly 
fear were principall}^ among the Eurasians and Por- 
tuguese, or what are described as the ‘'lower order 
of European shopkeepers.'’ Tliat some people left 
their homes in the suburbs, that some took their 
passages to England, that many bought guns and 
revolvers, and lay down to rest fuH-dressed and full- 
armed, is not to be questioned.'^' And it is certain 
that the prevailing feeling was that the Governor- , 
General failed to appreciate the magnitude of the 
dantrer — that nothing could rouse him from the 
lethargy indicated by his stiU face of marble and 
his tranquil demeanour — and that, in a word, he was 
not equal to the occasion. 

It would be unjust to say that the apprehensions 
of the Calcutta conununity were altogether unrea- 
soning and unreasonable, for there were many sources 
of alarm at this time. Foremost of all there was 
the great dread of the Sepoys, who, a little while 
before trusted guardians of our lives and properties, 
had suddenly grown into murderers and despoHers. 
Tliere was but little space between Barrackpore and 
Calcutta. A night’s march might have brought the 

« I wish it to be borne in mind lead qnicblj and fire low. Tie 
that this refers entirely to the state ships and steamers in 'tbe lirers 
of tbincs in Alav. A hr more nn- Lave been crowded witli femilles 
mistakable panic, of which some seeiing refuge from the attack, 
account will bereafier be siren, whicli was nightly expected, and 
arose in the middle of Jnne. But everywhere a sense of inseenritr 
even of the former month a contem- prevailed, which was natural enough 
tniarvioumalist wrote: ‘-Afen went when the character of the danger 
abont with revolvers in their car- apprehended is taken into conr-de- 
ria-^es and trained their bearers to 'rdtioa.”— Friend cf India, May 2B. 
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wliole brigade into tlie capital, to overpower tlie 1857. 
Enropean guards, to seize the Fort, and to massacre 
the Christian inhabitants. Then there was in tlie 
immediate suburbs of Calcutta, along the river-bank, 
the great, reeking, overflowing sewer of the Oude 
household — the exiled King, his astute Prime ]\Iinis- 
ter, and his multitude of dependents, all restless in 
intrigue, and eager to inflict measureless retribution 
upon the nation that had degraded and des^ioiled 
them. And then again there was a vague fear, domi- 
nant over all, that the vast and varied populations of 
the Native suburbs and bazaars would rise against 
the white people, release the prisoners in the gaols, 
and gorge themselves with the plunder of the great 
commercial capital of India. All these were at least 
possibilities. What had been done at Meerut and 
Delhi might be acted over again at Calcutta on a 
larger scale and with more terrible effect 

After a lapse of years we maj’- speak lightly of of 
these dangers, and say that Lord Canning discerned Cunning, 
the true state of things, whilst others saw them 
darkly through the glass of their fears. But the 
difference, perhaps, was rather that of outward bear- 
ing than of inward appreciation of the position of 
affairs. It is hard to say how much depends, in such 
a crisis, upon the calm and confident demeanour of 
the head of the Government. Day after day passed, 
and the Governor- General sat there, firm as a rock, 
waiting for fresh tidings of disaster, and doing all 
that human agency could do to succour our dis- 
tressed people and to tread down the insolence of the 
enemy. The great English community of Calcutta 
thought that he did not see the magnitude of the 
danger, because he did not tremble for the fate of the 
capital. He did not know what it was to tremble, 
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1S57. and some said tliat he did not knovr -^vhat it Tras to 
Msy- ] 3 u{-, tlioug}i lie wore a calm face, in no man’s 

mind \va5 there a clearer sense of the majniitude of 
the crisis,*^ and in no man’s heart vras there a deeper 
pity. He pitied those at a distance, who were really 
girt about with peril, and v.'hose despairing cries for 
help, in the shape of English troops, nearly broke his 
heart. But he pitied most of all, with a con- 
temptuous pit}', those who exaggerated the dangers 
around them, who could not conceal their fears, and 
who would fain have induced him to treat Calcutta 
as though it were the whole Indian Empire. If there 
were any impassiveness. any obduracy in him, it was 
simply that he could not bring himself to tliink 
much about the place in which he was living, whilst 
there were other places begirt with more imminent 
peril. He forgot himself, with the self-negation of a 
noble nature, and, forgetting himself, he may for a 
while have forgotten those immediately around him. 
And so it happened that the fears of many English- 
men in Calcutta were mixed with strong resentments, 
and they began to hate the Governor-General who 
could not bring himself to think that the Indian 
Empire was included within the circuit of the Mah- 
ratta ditch. 

As the month of 3Iay advanced, the panic increased. 
It has been shown, in measured terms, what the Go- 

* Lord Cannins’s correpcmdencs The coarse of the Government has 
aUomjds -svilh proofs of this. Take been guided bj justice end temper, 
the foUovicg from a cbaiacleiistic I do not knorvtbst any one measure 
letter toBblioptVilson,vrbicb clearly of precaution and strength, -sviuch 
sbotvs that he did not underrEte the human foresight can indicate, has 
T " ■ r't^ — ’■■’•ras confident of been neglect^. There are stout 
sonnount it: hearts and clear heads at the chief 
"Tke shy is verr black, and as vet posts of danger— Agra, Lschnom, 
the sizns of a 'clearing are fanat. and Benares. Tor the rest, the issue 
But reason and common sense are is in higher hands than ours. I an 
on our side from the verv beginning, veij confident of complete snccess.” 
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vernor-General tliouglit of tliese manifestations of a I857. 
great terror.* In later letters he spoke out in more May. 
emphatic language, and contemporary records of S' 
less exalted character seem to su 23 port his assertions. 
Perhaps his eagerness to encourage others, by showing 
that he had no fear for the Presidency, carried him 
into an excess of outward indifference. Certainly, he 
did not seem to appreciate, in the first instance, an 
offer made by the British inhabitants to enrol them- 
selves into a volunteer corps for the protection of the 
great Cit}'’ of Palaces. Many public bodies came 
forward at this time with protestations of unswerving 
loyalty and free offers of service. The Trades Asso- 
ciation, the Masonic Lodges, the Native Christian 
Community, and side by side with our own com- 
patriots and fellow-subjects, the representatives of 
the great French and American nations, sympa- 
thising 'svith us in our distress. Such offers were 
worthy and honourable, and entitled to all gratitude 
from our rulers. Those communities desired to be 
armed and disciplined and organised after the manner 
of soldiers. Lord Canning told them in reply that 
they might enrol themselves as special constables. 

And it Avas thought that there was a touch of con- 
tempt in the very nature of the ansAver. 

But, although Lord Canning belieA''ed that there 
was a “groundless panic,” he had no design to reject 
contemptuously those offers of assistance. His desire 
was to display no outAvard symptom of alarm or mis- 
trust. He was supreme ruler, not of a class or of a 
community, but of all classes and communities. He 
saw clearly that the great fear had possessed every 
quarter of the city and its suburbs, and Avas agitating 


* Ante, vol. i. pp. 610, 611. 
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tlie breasts of all the varied populations inhabiting 
them, and he knew that what might trancpiillise and 
subdue in one direction might alarm and irritate in 
another. At no pei-iod of onr histoiy were the 
Isbit.i ves of India in so great a paroxy.sm of fear. They 
.shuddered to think' that llicy might lose their caste — 
shuddered to think that they might lo.se their lives. 
All .sorts of strange rc])orts were afloat among the 
people, and the English were eager that Lord Can- 
ning should contradict them by public proclamation, 
“One of the last reports rife in the Bazaar,” he wrote 
on the 20th of hlay, “ is, that I have ordered beef to 
be thrown into the tanks, to pollute ihc caste of all 
Hindoos who bathe there, and that on the Queen’s 
birthda}^ all the grain-.shops are to be closed, in order 
to drive the peoide to cat unclean food. Men, who 
ought to have heads on their shoulders, are gravely 
asking that each fable should be contradicted by pro- 
clamation as it arises, and are arming themselves with 
revolvers because this is not done. I have already 
taken the only step that I consider advisable, in the 
sense of a refutation of these and like rumours, and 
patience, firmness, and I hope a speedy return of the 
deluded to common sense, wiU do the rest.” And 
clearly recognising all these conflicting fears and 
suspicions, he walked steadily but warily between 
them, assailed on all sides by cries for special help, 
but knowing well that the safety of all depended 
upon the strength and constancy of his resistance. 

The Queen’s birthday was celebrated in Calcutta 
® after the wonted fa.shion. A grand ball was given at 
Government House,* It was the desire of Lord Can- 
ning, above all things, that nothing should be done 
to betray any want of confidence in the general 

» The 24th of May fell on Sunday. The eelebration was, therefore, on • 
the 25tli. 
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loyaTt}?- of tlie people. He had been besought to ex- lSu7. 
change his OAvn personal guard of Natives for one 
composed of Europeans, but this he had refused to 
do. And the SAveet face of Lady Canning Avas to be 
seen, eA^ening after evening, calm and smiling, as she 
took her AAmnted driA^e on the Course or in the open 
suburbs of Calcutta. And noAV that it AA’-as repre- 
sented that it might be expedient to omit the usual 
feu-de-joie fired in the Queen’s honour, the suggestion 
Avas rejected; but in order that there might he no 
misapprehension as to the ammunition used on the 
occasion, a guard of Sepoys AA'as sent to bring some 
of the old unsuspected cartridges out of the regi- 
mental stores at Barrackpore. The ball in the eA^’en- 
ing Avas Avell attended ; but some absented them- 
selves, belieAung that the congregation under one roof 
of all the leading members of the English community 
Avould suggest a fitting occasion for an attack on 
GoA'^ernment House.* There Avas not, indeed, a ruffle 
even upon the surface ; although the day AA^as likely 
to be one of more than usual excitement, for it AAms 
the great Mahomedan festiAml of the Eed, and it Avas 
thought in maiij^ places besides Calcutta that a ]\Ius- 
sulman rising might be anticipated. After this there 
AA^as some little return of confidence. But any acci- 
dental circumstance, such as the explosion of a feAV 
festal fireAvorks, AAms sufficient to throAV many into a 
paroxysm of alarm.f 

* “ Tto young ladies refused to two o’clock by what sounded like 
go at the last moment, and sat up guns firing. Many thought the Ali- 
with a small bag prepared for flight, pore gaol had been broken open, 
till their father returned from the Many gentlemen armed themselves, 

ball and reassured them.” and got carriages ready for the ladies 

‘‘Miss has hired two sailors to to fly to the Fort. On going into 

sit up in her house of a night; but the verandah I was thankful to see a 
they got tipsy, and frightened her great display of fireworks going up, 
more than imaginary enemies.” — which was the cause of all the noise. 

Journal of a Lady, ilS. It was the marriage of one of the 

t ‘‘ A few nights ago woke up at Alysore princes.” — Ibid. 
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1857 . All this timej Lord Canning, aided by those imme- 
TheS* around him, was doing all that could be done 

movement on Ibr the successful attainment of the great ends to 
Hdlii. which he had addressed himself from the commence- 
ment — ^the recovery of Delhi and the protection of 
the Gangetic provinces. But it was not easy in the 
existing dearth of troops to accomplish both of these 
objects with the desired despatch ; and it is not 
strange, therefore, that some difference of opinion 
prevailed among the advisers of Lord Canning as to 
the policy which, in these straitened circumstances, 
it was more expedient to adopt. It is believed that 
the Civil members of the Supreme Council, seeing 
how large a portion of our available military strength 
would be locked up under the walls of Delhi, and 
how, in the meanwhile, large breadths of country 
would be exposed to the fury of the enemy, advised 
that the attack on the great city of the Mogul should 
be delayed for a while, in order to employ the Euro- 
pean troops in Upper India upon the general defence 
of the country. Sir John Low was of a different 
opinion ; and he drew up a minute on the subject, 
Aill of sound arguments in favour of an immediate 
effort to recover the lost position. But the Governor- 
General had already come to that conclusion. In- 
deed, he had never doubted, for a day, that let 
what might happen elsewhere, it was his first duty 
to wrest the imperial city from the hands of the 
insurgents. He saw plainly that the fall of Delhi 
had imparted a political, a national significance to a 
movement, which otherwise might have been re- 
garded as little more than a local outbreak. It had, 
indeed, converted for a while a mutiny into a revolu- 
tion ; and the Governor-General felt, therefore, that 
to strike at Delhi, was to strike at the very heart of 
the danger — ^that to deliver a deadly blow at that 
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point '^ould be to cause an immediate collapse of the 1857. 
vital po'wers of rebellion from one end of the country 
to the other. 

So he at once issued his orders for the striking of 
that blow; and day after day the telegraph wires 
carried to the Commander-in-Chief briefl)^ emjjhatic 
orders to make short work of Delhi. Though the 
Lower Provinces were all but bare of European troops 
there was some wealth of English regiments upon tlie 
slopes of the Northern Hills, where the Head-Quar- 
ters of the Army Avere then planted ; and Lord Can- 
ning, Avith something of the impetuosity of the civi- 
lian, which is prone to overlook military ditficulties, 
believed that those regiments might be gathered up 
at once and poured doAAui AAuth resistless force upon 
Delhi. Severed by nearly a thousand miles from 
the point of attack, he felt that he himself could do 
but little. But he had faith in the Commander-in- 
Chief — ^faith in the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces — faith in the great Commissioner of 
the Punjab ; and in the first letter Avhich he wrote to 
England, after the outbreak at Meerut, he said : “ As 
to expediting the crushing of the Dellii rebels, I 
work at some disadvantage at a distance of nine 
hundred miles ; but the forces are converging upon 
the point as rapidly as the season Avill admit, and I 
am confident that with CoIauu’s aid and example, 
every man aatII be inspirited to do his utmost. I 
have made the Commander-in-Chief aware of the vast 
importance to the Lower Provinces that an end 
should be made of the work quickly. Time is every- 
thing. Delhi once crushed, and a terrible example 
made, we shall haAm no more difficulties.” lb AAffiat 
extent the realised facts fulfilled his sanguine antici- 
pations, Avill presently be made apparent. 

Meanwhile, the Governor-General aa’os anxiously 
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JSr>7. iurjihig in good account the first-fruits of his initial 

MovclSntor collection of European troops, and 

iroopsTronf succour tliosc (Icfcncclcss posts at Avllich 

below. tile enemy -were most likely to strike. The difficul- 
ties and per])lexities whicli beset him were great. 
JIc had only two European regiments in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital — the Fifty-tiiird Foot, whose 
Head-Quarters were in Fort William, and the Eiglity- 
fourth, who had been brought round from Raufroon 
in [March, and who had since been stationed at Chin- 
sur.ah, on the banks of the Hooglilj’, above Barrack- 
pore. He would fain have sent upwards a part of 
the little strength thus gathered at the Presidency ; 
but those two regiments were all that belonged to 
him for the defence of Lower Bengal. There was 
not another English regiment nearer than IDinapore, 
four hundred miles distant from Calcutta. And 
there, in the immediate neighbourhood of the capital, 
were many points which it was of extreme importance 
to defend. There was Fort William, with its great 
Arsenal,- there ^ras the Gun-manufactory at Cossi- 
porc, a few miles higher up the river ; there ivas the 
Powder-manufactory at Ishapore, some twelve miles 
beyond, and there was the Artillery School of In- 
struction at Dum-Dum, with all its varied appliances 
for the manufacture of ordnance stores. A little 
way beyond Chowringhee, the fashionable suburb of 
the City of Palaces, lay the great gaol of Alipore, 
crowded with malefactors, many of the worst class ; 
and hard by were the Government clothing godowns, 
or stores, from which the uniforms and accoutrements 
of the army were drawn. Then in different parts of 
the city were the Calcutta Mint and the Treasmy 
and the Banks, all groaning with coin— so that there 
was nothing wanting that could have supplied an 
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insurgent army witli all the munitions ami equip- 1857. 
menls of Avar, ami enabled llicm to take the field 
against us Avith the unfailing ecment of high pay to 
kcej) ibcju together. 

Wise after the event, puldic Avrltcrs haA'c said that Conduct of 
if Lord Canning, in the third A\‘<>ek of the mouth of cmiddcrcd.** 
!May, had accepted the first oliVr of the European 
inhahitanls to enrol themseh’es into a A'olunteer 
corps — that if he had di>handed the Sejioy llegi- 
meuts at Larrackpore, and ordered the dis1.)andment 
of those at Dinapore — events Avhich Avere suhsc- 
quenlly rendered uecessaiy — a large portion of the 
European force in llengal might luive been set free 
and pushed up by rail tuid road to the points Avhieli 
Avere most beset Avith danger, and that great disasters 
Avhich suhscquently hefel us might thus have been 
averted.’^ There arc, doubtless, many things Avhich, 
in that mouth of Ma}’, Avould have been done dif- 
fercntl}', and might Iuia’c been done better, if the 
future had been clearly revealed to those Avho had the 
conduct of affairs. But Ave must judge men according 


TIic two of llic early 

^vrilcr.'-, llic riiillior of tin; " Kcd 
Pamplilcl,” and Air. Alcadc in his 
“ Sepoy llcvolt,’’ dwell very ein- 
jdiatically on this point. The Ibnner 
Fay.s; “An ciirotinent. on a large 
scale al this Uinn would have enuhled 
the Govcrnor-Gcncriil to disjunisc 
v.'ith the services of one European 
regiment- al least ; hut so bent was 
he on ignoring the danger, that he 
not only declined the oilers of the 
Trade-s’ Association, the Alasonio 
Pratcrnily, the Native converts, the 
Americans, and the Trench inhabit- 
Anls and others, but lie declined 
lliem ill terms calculated to deaden 
rather than to excite a feeling of 
loyalty.” Air. Meade says: "A 
^iousaiid,Eiiglisli volunteer infantry, 
four hundred cavalry, and fifteen 


hundred sailor.s were at the disposal 
of the Govcriimcnl a week afler the 
revolt heeniiie known. . . . AVIiilst 
the vnluiilcer.s were learning how to 
load and fire, and the nicreiianl sen- 
men were being instructed in the 
use of artillery, Goveriiment might 
have placed from tlio terminus (at 
llanccgmigc) to Cawniiorc a lino 
of stations for horses and bullocks, 
guarded, if necessary, by posts of 
armed men Had Govern- 

ment only consented to do just a 
fortiiiglit lierorcliaud what they were 
coerced to do on tlic Idtii of Juno, 
they might have had on the first day 
of that month a force of two thou- 
sand Europeans at llaiicegungc, 
fully equipped with guns and 
stores.” 
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to ilic light of the thiy which shone upon them, not 
tlic light of the morrow, which had not yet broken 
when they were called upon to net, Jllumincd by this 
morrow’s light, wo now know that it might have been 
better if the llarrackpore and Dinaporc regiments 
had been disarmed in the middle of May; but the 
former were then protesting their loyalty, and o/Tcr- 
ing to fight against tlic rebels, and the latter were 
still believed in by General Lloyd, who commanded 
the Division. Tlic temper of the troops, in all parts 
of the country, seemed at that time to depend upon 
the fate of Delhi, and more experienced Indian 
statesmen than Lord Canning believed that Delhi 
would soon be crushed. And, whilst it was deemed 
expedient to keep the Bengal Native Army together 
so long as any hope survived, it was, at that time, in 
Bengal, held to be impossible to disarm all the Native 
regiments. Disarming, said Lord Canning, is “a 
very effective measure, where practicable, but in 
Bengal, where we have, spread over from Barrack- 
pore to Cairnporc, Jiftoon Native regiments to one 
European, simply impo.ssible. A very different game 
has to be played hcrc.”t 

Moreover, in tlie neighbourhood both of Calcutta 
and of Dinaporc, there were other dangers than those 
arising from the anned Sepoy regiments. In the 
latter there was the excited Mahomedan population 
of Patna, of which I shall speak hereafter; and in the 
foi’incr there were the many local perils, of which I 


* As lute ns ilio 2n(l of Jmio, 
General Lloyd wrote to Lord Can- 
iiiiig, saying; “AlUiough no one 
can now feel full confidence in the 
loyalty of Native troops gcncrnlly, 
yeti believe that tlic regiments licro 
will remain quiet, nnlcss some great 
temptation or excitement sliould 


assail tlicm, in which case I fear 
they could not he relied upon. The 
I iiing required to keep them steady 
is a IjIow quickly .struck «t Dcllii.” 
— M9. Cormpondcnce, 

t Lord Canning to Mr, Vernon 
Smitli, .Tune 5, 1857. — A/A. Corre- 
spondence. 
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hnvc alrcfitly spoken. Ami it ^vas at least doubtful 3S57. 
Avbetlicr an iimlisciplincd body of sailor.s and civi- 
lians, even with a few stafi-otficcrs to keep them 
togetberj would have supplied the place of a regular 
regiment of Europeans. Lord Canning, knowing 
well the constitution of the European counnunit}’ of 
Calcidta, did not think, from the very nature of tlicir 
interests and their occupations, tliat they could form 
a defensive body on which any reliance could be 
placed. AVherc the treasure of men is tlierc will their 
heart.s be also ; and, in many instances, if ])ossible, 
their hands. It was hardly to be expected that, if 
there had been any sudden alarm — if tlic signal had 
been sounded, and ever}* man’s scrvice.s needed in a 
critical emergency, many would not have thought 
rather of their wivc-s and children than of the public 
safety, and some, perhaps, more of their own material 
property than of that of the State. Doubtless 
there were brave and patriotic spirit.? among them 
who would have "one gladlv to the front: but Lord 
Canning, perhaps, did not err in thinking that the 
majorit}’ of members of the non-military community 
were too much encumbered by their worldly atlairs 
to make cnicicnt soldier.-, either for the performance 
of ordinary duties or the confronting of imminent 
peril. That the}' could have formed a substitute for 
regular soldiers was improbable, though thc}’^ would 
have been a serviceable supplement to them. 

' If, then, the volunteers had been enrolled when 
the first otfer of service was made to Lord Canning, 

It is very vividly in iny rccol- the most experienced men in the 
lection tlmt, on the hvinons 10th of disliiet in which I lived how m.-iny 
April, 1848, when (here was a vague of those sworn in would turn out on 
expectation that London would bo the given signal (it was to be the 
sached by the Chartists, and im- ringing of the church bell), and I 
mensc numbers of special constables was told “not ten per cent.” 
had been sworn in, I asked one of 
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he could not have done more than he did to send 
succours up the country. Nor did it, at the time, 
seem to Iiiin that the danger was so imminent on the 
Gaugctic provinces as to demand tliat Bengal should 
he stj’i])pcd, even for a few weeks, of her only re- 
linhle defences. It was just during that particular 
interval between the receipt of intelligence of the 
i\Iecrut outbreak and the arrival of the first reinforce- 
ments from bc3'ond the seas, that the accounts from 
the upper country were least alarming. There was, 
apparently, a suspension of rebellious activity. The 
telegi'aphic messages received from the principal 
stations were all of an assuring character. On the 

O 

19(h and 20th the rciiort from Benares was, “All 
l)crfectly quiet,” “trooj)s steady.” On the 19th Sir 
Hcmy Lavi’cncc telegraphed from Lucknow, “All 
veiy well in city, cantonments, and count^ 3 ^” Sir 
Hugh AYlieelcr, at Cawnpore, on the same da 3 ^, sent 
a kindred message, “All quiet here, the excitement 
somewliat less.” From Allahabad, on the same da 3 ’-, 
the tidings were, “Troops quiet and well behaved;” 
and the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Pro- 
vinces at Agra assured the Governor-General that 
“Things were looking cheerful.” “There nia 3 q” it 
was added, “ be some delay in the actual advance on 
Delhi. It is generally felt, however, that it must soon 
fall, and the flame has not spread.” The following- 
days brought intelligence of the same satisfactory 
complexion, the only evil tidings being those which 
spoke of mutiny at Aligurh, and that was quickly 
followed by the announcement from Agra that a 
strong expedition had been organised for the re- 
capture of the place. 

There was little, therefore, that Lord Canning 
could do in the earlier weeks of May to, succour the 
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Nortli-'W’estern Provinces, and judged bj’" the light of 
the day no pressing necessity to incur, for that pur- 
pose, great risks in the neighbourhood of the capital. 
What little he could do with safety he did. He 
ordered up a detachment of the Eighty-fourth to 
Benares, and he suggested to General Lloyd, at 
Dinapore, that he might, perhaps, send a company 
or two of the Tenth to the same point. These first 
movements might save a few lives, and might give a 
general impression of action on our part, the import- 
ance of which was great at such a time. But it was 
to the reinforcements coming from beyond the seas 
that he eagerly looked for substantive aid. He had 
written on the 19th to the Indian ]\Iinister in 
England, saying: “Towards this object the steps 
taken are as follows — ^The Madras Fusiliers are on 
their way, and will be here on the 21st or 22nd. A 
regiment lias been sent for from Rangoon, and will 
arrive in the course of next week. Two regiments 
at least with some Artillery (perhaps three regi- 
ments), will come round fi-om Bombay as soon as 
thej^ arrive from Persia. They are all on their 
way. Another regiment from Kurrachee is ordered 
up the Indus to Ferozepore, as a stand-by, if John 
Lawrence. should want help. An officer goes to-day 
to Ceylon to procure from Sir Henry Ward every 
soldier he can spare. I have asked for at least 
five hundred Europeans, but will accept Malays in 
place of or besides them. The same officer carries 
letters to Elgin and Ashburnham, begging that the 
regiments .destined for China may be turned first 

to India This is all that I can do at present 

to collect European strength, except the withdrawal 
of one more regiment from Pegu, which, when a 
steamer is available will take place.” And now, 


1857. 

May. 
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1857. before the end of the month, he learnt that the 
Madras Fusiliers were in the river. Such was his 
confidence, that when succours began to arrive, he 
felt, liowever small they might be in proportion to 
his needs, that the tide was beginning to turn in his 
favour. After a fortnight of enforced inaction, there 
was something invigorating in the thought that he 
was now beginning to hold palpably in his hands the 
means of rendering substantial aid to his defenceless 
countrymen. And he knew, moreover, that the moral 
effect of the arrival of a single European regiment 
would be greater than the material assistance, for it 
would soon be noised abroad that the Ensrlish were 
coming from beyond the seas to avenge their slaugh- 
tered brethren, and Rumour would be sure to mag- 
nify the extent of the arrival.* 

Colonel Neill StiU, in itself the gain was verv great: for the 

JLndras vessels whicli were working up the Hooghly were 

Fusiliers. bringing not only a well-seasoned, well-disciplined 
regiment, in fine fighting order, but a chief who had 
within him all the elements of a great soldier. The 
First Sladras European Regiment was commanded 
by Colonel James George Neill. It was one of those 
few English regiments which, enlisted for the service 
of the East India Company, and maintained exclu- 
sively on the Indian establishment, bore on their 
banners the memorials of a series of victories from 


• I am a-rrare that a contrary 
statement has been made. It has 
been asserted that the Government 
took pains rather to conceal than 
to make known the arrival of re- 
inforcements at Calcutta. Especially 
by disguising the names of the vessels 
in which the troops were coming up 
the river. If the Alelhea, for ex- 
ample, were coming up, she wws 
tdecraphed, it was said, as the 
Sarah Sar.dt. Assuming the fact to 


be as stated, we may readily under- 
stand the object of the concealment. 
It might have been sound policy 
not to make known the coming of 
the troops until they were landed 
and fit for service. If there had been 
any combination for a rising, the 
moment seized would probably have 
been when it was known that our re- 
inforcements were at theSandheads. 
But I am assured, on the highest 
authority, that the story is not true. 
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the earliest days of our conquests in India. It had 
just returned from the Persian Gulf, ■when Neill, 
fresh from Crimean service, found to his delight 
that he was to he a])pointcd to command the regi- 
ment' with which he had served during the greater 
part of his adult life. He had gone down to sec 
the retriment disembark, and he had written in his 
journal that they were “ a very fine healthy body of 
men, fully equal to any regiment he had ever seen.” 
This was on the 20th of April, and he little then knew 
how soon he would be called upon to test their 
efiiciency in the field. Three or four Avecks after- 
wards, ncAvs came that Upper India Avas in a blaze, 
and the tidings Averc quickl)* folloAved by a^ summons 
for the regiment to take ship for Bengal. Then 
Neill rejoiced exceedingly to think of the lessons he 
had learnt in the Crimea, and the experience he had 
gained there ; and he felt, to use his OAvn Avords, 
“fully equal to any extent of professional employ- 
ment or responsibility Avhieh could ever devoh'c upon 
him.” 

Born in the month of May, 1810, at a .short dis- 
tance from the chief town of Ayrshire, in Scotland, 
James Neill had entered the Indian sei’A'ice in his 
seventeenth 3'ear, and Avas, therefore, Avhen sum- 
moned to take actiA'e jiart in the Sepo}' AVar, a man 
of fort 3 '-scA'en years of age, and a soldier of thirty 
3'ear3’ standing. Of a strong physical constitution, 
of active athletic habits, he shrunk from no Avork, 
and he Avas overcome by no fatigue. There Avere 
fcAV men in the Avhole range of the Indian Army 
better qualified by nature and b 3 ^ training to engage 
in the stirring CA^ents of such a campaign as Avas 

* He lind been Sccond-iu-Command, under Sir Eobert Vivian, of the 
Anglo-TurkisU Contingent. 
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Opening out before him. He "svas a God-fearing 
Scotclunan, Avitli something in him of the old Cove- 
nanier type. He -was gentle and tender as a woman 
in his domestic relation.s, chivalrous and self-denying 
in all the actions of his life, and so careful, as a com- 
mander, of all under his charge, that he would have 
)'ielded his tent, or given up his meals to any one 
more needing them than himself. But towarck the 
enemies of our nation and the persecutors of our race 
lie was as hard and as fiery as flint ; and he was not 
one to be tolerant of the shortcomings of our own 
people, wanting in courage or capacity, or in any way 
failing in their manliness. He knew, when he em- 
barked for Bengal, that there was stem work before 
him ; and he brooded over the future so intently, 
that the earnestness and resolution within him spoke 
out ever from his countenance, and it was plain to 
those around him that, once in front of the enemy, he 
would smite them with an unsparing hand, and never 
cease from his work until he should witness its full 
completion, or be arrested by the stroke of death. 

On the 23rd of May Colonel l\eill was off Calcutta 
with the leading wing of his regiment, and soon the 
whole corps had disembarked. But it was easier to 
bring troops into port along the great highway of 
the ocean, than to despatch them with the required 
rapidity into the interior of the country. Every 
possible pro^dsion, however, had been made and was 
still being made to push forward the reinforcements 
by river and by road. Every available horse and 
bullock along the line had been purchased by Go- 
vernment ; every carriage and cart secured for the 
conveyance of the troops up the country.'* The river 

e “A steady '■tream of reinforce- nares. Every liorse and bullock that 
ments is now beiug poured into Be- can be bought on the roadis engaged. 
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steamers were carrying tlieir precious freights of 
humanity, but too slowly for our needs, in tliat dry 
season, and the railway was to be brought into re- 
quisition to transport others to the scene of action. 
It was by the latter route that the bulk of ISTeill’s 
regiment, in all nine hundred strong, were to be 
despatched towards Benares.* It might have been 
supposed that, at such a time, eveiy Christian man 
in Calcutta would have put forth all his strength to 
perfect and to expedite the appointed Avork, eager to 
contribute b}' all means Avithin his poAA'-er to the rescue 
of imperilled Christendom. Especially AAms it to lie 
looked for that all holding such authority as might 
enable them to accelerate the despatch of troops to 
our threatened, perhaps beleaguered posts, Avould 
strain eveiy iierA'e to accomplish effectually this good 
AA'ork. But on the platform of the Calcutta terminus, 
on the river side, opposite to HoAAwah, all such natural 
zeal as this seemed to be basely Avanting. There Avas 
no alacrity in helping the troops to start on their 
holy duty ; and soon apathy and inaction grew into 
open opposition. I^Blen the second party of a hun- 
dred men AAns to be despatched, stress of weather 
delayed tlieir arrival, from the flats in the river, at 
the platform or landing-stage, near AA^hich the train 
AAns AA-aiting for them, under the orders of the Supreme 


and tlie daTSTk establisliments liave 
been increased fo tbe utmost. The 
men who go by liorse-davrk reach 
Benares in five days ; those by bnl- 
loek in ten. The former conveyance 
can take only from eighteen to 
twenty-four a day ; the latter a hun- 
dred. Some are gone up by steamers. 
These will be sixteen days on tlie 
journey .” — Lord Camihtg to Sir H. 
Wheeler, May 2G. MS. 

“ I landed and saw the Military 

K 


Secretary and the Deputy-Quarter- 
master-General, and madeall arrange- 
ments to start off the men I liad 
brought up by steamers to Benares. 
However, next day there wus a 
change. Only a hundred and tliirty 
men went up the country by steamer, 
and the rest I am starting off by the 
train .” — Private Letter of Col. Neill. 
The rail then only went as far aa 
Kaneegunge. 

9 


1857. 

May. 
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1857. Government. But as the Fusiliers came alongside 
and were landing, in the darkness of the early night, 
without an effort of help from the railway people, 
the station-master cried out that they were late, and 
that the train would not wait for them a moment. 
Against this Neill remonstrated, but the official, 
growing more peremptory in his tone and insolent 
in his manner, threatened at once to start the train. 
Other functionaries then came forward, and addressed' 
him in the same threatening strain. One said that 
the Colonel might command his regiment, but that 
■ he did not command the raihvay, and that the train 
should be despatched without him. On this, Neill 
telling them that they were traitors and rebels, and 
that it was fortunate for them that he had not to 
deal with them, placed a guard over the engineer and 
stokez’, and told them to stir at their peril. A few 
weeks later, in parts of the country more distant from 
the central authority, such traitors as these would, 
perhaps, have been hanged. 

The train started, some ten minutes after its ap- 
pointed time, with its precious burden of F usiliers ; 
and the tidings of what Neill had done soon reached 
Lord Canning. It was not in the brave heart of the 
Governor- General to refuse its meed of admiration 
to such an act. Even official Calcutta, though a little 
startled in its proprieties, commended, after a time, 
the Madras Colonel, whilst at all the stations above, 
when the story was kno^^^l, people said that the right 
man was on his way to help them, and looked eagerly 
for the coming succours. 


Legislative never, in a season of trouble, was there a 

more timely arrival; for the lull of which I have 
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Spoken now seemed to be at an end. As tbe month 
of May burnt itself out, the tidings which came from 
the country above were more distressing and more 
alarming. It was plain that the North-West Pro- 
vinces, from one end to the other, were fast blazing 
into rebellion — plain that we were destined to see 
worse things than any we had yet witnessed — and 
that the whole strength of the British nation must 
be put forth to grapple with the gigantic danger. If 
there had been any hope before, that the rebellion 
would die out, or be paralysed by the infliction of 
swift retribution on Delhi, it had now ceased to ani- 
mate the breasts of Lord Canning and his colleagues. 
They now saw that it Avas necessary to the salvation 
of the English poAver in India, not only that our 
people should be eA'erywhere let loose upon the 
enemy, but that they should be armed with excep- 
tional powers suited to, and justified by the crisis. 
A reign of lawlessness had commenced ; but for a 
while tbe avensins: hand of the Ensrlish GoA'ernment 
had been restrained bv the trammels of the AA'ritten 
law. It was time now to cease from the unequal 

conflict. The English were few ; their enemies Avere 

^ 

many. The many had appealed to the law of brute 
force ; and the few were justified in accepting the 
challenge. The time for the observance of municipal 
formalities — 'of niceties of criminal procedure — or 
precise balancings of evidence and detailed fuln-cs 
of record — ^had clearly now passed away. A rerrrc-e 


necessity had forced itself upon the rulers or r 
land. In the great death-strunzle wniC'i had o-- 
npon en. the wmcteiL law had been violaren np’.' — - 
one side, and it was now to be suspen-lel 



1S57. 

May. 
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wcaj^oiis. So the la-w-mahers stood up and shook 
themselves loose from the trammels of the law. On 
the 30th of Ma 3 ^, the Legislative Council passed an 
Act -which swept awaj'- the old time-honoured seats of 
justice, wheresoever Rebellion was disporting itself, 

. and placed the power of life and death in the hands 
of the executive officer, whatsoever his rank, his age, 
or his wisdom. The Act, after declaring that all 
persons owing allegiance to the British Government, 
who should rebel or wage war, or attempt to do so, 
against the Queen or Government of the East Indies, 
or instigate or abet such persons, should be liable to 
the punishment of death, transportation, or imprison- 
ment, gave the Executive Government of any Presi- 
dency or Place power to proclaim any district as in 
a state of rebellion, and to issue a Commission forth- 
with for the trial of all persoiis charged with offences 
against the State, or murder, arson, robbery, or other 
heinous crime against person or property — the Com- 
missioner or Commissioners so appointed were em- 
powered to hold a Court in any part of the said 
distinct, and without the attendance or futwali of a 
law offi-cer, or the assistance of assessors, to 2 Dass u^ion 
every person convicted before the Court of any of 
the above-mentioned crimes the punishment of death, 
or transportation, or imiDrisonment ; “and the judg- 
ment of such Court,” it was added, “ shall be final 
and conclusive, and the said Court shall not be sub- 
ordinate to the Sudder Court.”’* This gave immense 
power to individual Englishmen; But it armed only 
the civil authorities ; so an order was passed by the 
Governor-General in Council authorising the senior 

* The Act, -wliicli received the June, is given entire in the Ap- 
nssent of the Governor-Geneml, nnd pendix. 
thus passed into law on the 8th of 
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military ofliccr, of Avliatsoever rank, at miy inilitaiy 3857. 
station in the Bengal Presidency, to appoint Gcnci'al 1^* 
Courts-Martial, either European or Native, or mixed, 
of not less than five members, and “ to confirm and 
can'}’ into effect, immediately or otherwise, an 3 ’' sen- 
tence of such Court-j\Iartial.” 


With the ncAv month came in further reinforce- June. 

ments from beyond the seas, and something lilcc 

^ i0rcciiicnls< 

confidence was re-established in the Christian com- 
munities of Calcutta; for although rebellion was 
spreading itself all over Upper India, the continual 
stream of English troops that was beginning to pour 
into the capital seemed to give security to its inmates. 

The regiments released from service in the Persian 
Gulf, were now making their appearance on the 
banks of the Hooghl)'. The Sixty-fourth arrived on 
the 3rd of June, and soon afterwards the Thirty-fifth 
came in from IMoulmein. And then the kilted High- 
landers of the Seventy-eighth, also from Persia, were 
seen ascending the ghauts of Calcutta, with their red 
beards and their bare knees — an unaccustomed sight 
to the natives of Bengal, in whose eyes.'thcy appeared 
to be half women and half beasts. Others followed, 
and every effort was made to expedite their despatch 
to the upper countiy. At Raneegunge, to which 
point the railway ran from the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, an experienced officer was making arrange- 
ments to send on detachments by horse-dawk and 
bullock-dawk to Benares ; but the resources of the 
State were miserabty inadequate to the necessities of 
the crisis, and prompt movement b}^ land, therefore, 
on a large scale was wholly impossible. The journey 
to Benares could be accomplished in five days; but 
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1857. it was officially reported to Lord Canning that only 
June, ffom eighteen to twenty-four men a day could tlius 
be forwarded by horsed can-iages. By tlie 4th of 
June, it was eomputcd that, by these means of con- 
veyance, ninety men with their officers would have 
reached Benares; by the 8th, eighty-eight more; 
and by the 12th, another batch of cighty-ciglit. The 
bullock-carriages, which afforded slower means of 
progression, but which could carry larger numbers, 
might, it was calculated, convey the troops onward 
at the rate of a liundred men a day.* So, on the 
10th of June, Lord Canning was able to write to 
Mr. Colvin, saying : “ The Europeans are still sent 
up steadily at the rate of a hundred and twenty men 
a day, and henceforward they will not be stopped 
either at Benares or Allahabad, but be passed on to 
Cawnpore. My object is to place at Sir ITugh 
Wheeler’s disposal a force with which he can leave 
his intrcnchmcnts at Cawnpore, and show himself at 
Lucknow or elsewhere. He will best know where 
when the time arrives. To this end, I call upon you 
to give your aid by furthering by every means in 
your power the despatch southwards of a portion of 
the European force which has marched upon Delhi.” 
It had not yet dawned upon the Government that 
Delhi was not to be “made short work of” by the 
force that had come down from the North to attack 
it. And there were many others of large experience 
all over the country who believed that there was no 
power of resistance in the place to withstand the lirst 
assaults even of such an English army as Anson was 
gathering up and equipping for service. WJiat that 
force was, and Avhat its efforts, I have now to relate. 

• Air. Cecil Bcadon to Lord Canning, Alay CorrcsponJcnce. 
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CHAPTER V. 


GENERAL ANSON AT EMBALLAIl — EIRST JIOVEAIENT OE TROOPS— THE MILI- 
TARY DEPARTMENTS — DIEFICULTY OF MOVEMENT— THE PANIC ON THE 
HILLS — THE SIEGE-TRAIN — REMONSTRANCES AGAINST DELAY — ^VIEIVS OE 
LORD CANNING AND SIR JOHN LAIYRENCE — GOOD TTORIC OE THE CIYILIANS 
. — CONDHCT OF THE SIKH CHIEFS — THE MARCH TO KHRNAUL — DEATH OF 
GENERAL ANSON — SUCCESSION OF SIR HENRY BARNARD. 

Disquieted by reports of the uneasy nervous state ^’2' 
of tlie regiments at Head-Quarters, but little appre- 
bending tlie approach of an}^ gigantic danger, General 
Anson was recreating himself on the heights of Sim- 
lah, when, on the 12th of May, young Barnard rode 
" in from Umballah bearing a letter from his father. 

It informed the Commander-in-Chief that a strano;e 
incoherent telegraphic message had been received at 
the latter place from Delhi. But it was plain that 
the Meerut Sepoys had revolted. An hour after- 
wards, another message was brought .to Anson, con- 
firming the first tidings of revolt. Confused though 
it Avas, it indicated still more clearly than its prede- 
cessor, that the Hative Cavalry prisoners at Sleerut 
had escaped from gaol, that the Sepoys thence had 
joined the Delhi mutineers, and that there had been 
at both places a massacre of Europeans.^ 

* The first tolegraiu, as giTenin a All the bungalows are on fire — hum- 
letter from Anson to Lord Canning, ing down by the Sepoys of hleerut. 
ran thus; “We must leave ofiice. They came in this morning. We are 
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1S57. When this intelligence reached the Commander- 
Aayis, in.Cliiefj he did not at once take in its full signi- 
ficance ; nor, indeed, did men of far greater Indian 
experience — ^the Head-Quarters Staff, bj Avhom he 
was surrounded — perceive the dire purport of it. 
But he discerned at once that something must be 
done. He saw that the city of Delhi and the lives 
of aU the Europeans were at the mercy of the insur- 
gents ; and that it was incumbent upon him to send 
down all the Avhite troops that could be despatched 
from the Hills, to succour our imperilled people, if 
the flames of rebellion should spread. So he sent an 
Aide-de-camp to Kussowlee, on that day, with orders 
for the Seventj'-fifth Foot to march to Umballah 
and, at the same time, the Company’s European 
regiments at Dugshai and Sobathoo were directed to 
hold themselves in readiness to march at a moment’s 
notice. But he did not put himself in motion. He 
wrote to Lord Canning, saying that he anxiously 
awaited further reports, and that if they were not 
favourable he should “at once proceed down to 
Umballah.” He had scarcely despatched this letter, 
when a third telegraphic message was received, from 
w’hich he learnt more distinctly what had happened 
at Meerut on the preceding Sunday. Is ext morning, 
he wrote again to Lord Canning, stiU saying that his 

off. ilr. C. Todd is dead, I think. Boats. lifty-fourth Native Infantry 
He went out this momiiig, and has sent againstthem, bntrvonldnotact. 
not yet returned. We learnt that Several ofScsrs killed and rvounded. 
nine'Luropeans are killed.” This Cityinastateofconsiderableescite- 
Tvas received at three P.VI. The se- ment. Troops sent doryn, but notliing 
cond message, received at four, said: knovm yet. Information vrill be for- 
“ Cantonments in a state of sieue. rrarded.” 

Mutineers from Meerut— ThirdLigiit - Captain Barnard had, on his 
Cavalrv — numbers not knomi — said avay to Simlab, warned the Seventy- 
to be "'a hundred and fifty men. fifth to be ready to march on the 
Cut off communication with Meerut, arrival of orders from Head-Quar- 
Taken possession of the Bridge of ters. 
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own movements would depend upon the information 1857. 
he received. But he was beginning to discern more 13. 
clearly the magnitude of the danger, and he or- 
dered the two Fusilier regiments to move down to 
Umhallah,"' and the Sirmoor battalionf to proceed 
from Dhera to ]\Ieerut. From the tirst he appears 
to have perceived clearly that the most pressing 
danger which threatened us was the loss of our 
j\Iiigazines. He felt that the great Magazine at 
Delhi, with its rich supplies of arms and ordnance 
stores, and implements of all kinds, must already be 
in possession of the mutineers, and he lost no time 
in taking measui'es to secure our other great military 
store-houses, by sending European troops for their 
defence. “ I have sent express,” he wrote to Lord 
Canning on the 13th, “to desire that the Fort at 
Ferozepore ma}'’ be secured by the Sixty-first Foot, 
and the Fort at Govindghur b}'’ the Eighty-first. 

Two companies of the Eighth from Jullundhur to 
Phillour.” . The importance of securing the latter 
place could scarcely, indeed, be over-estimated.J 
How it was accomplished by the authorities of the 
Punjab will hereafter be told. In this place it need 
only be recorded that thence was it that the siege- 
train was to be drawn which was to open the way for 
our re-entrance into Delhi, or to perform any other 


* Major G. 0. Jacob, of tbe First 
European Regiment, wlio happened 
to he at Siinlah, rode down to Dug- 
shai during the night, and warned 
the regiment early in the morning. 

t A corps of brave and faithful 
Goorkahs, whose good services will 
be liereafter detailed. 

t Mr. Cave-Browne says : “A re- 
port did float about the Punjab, the 
truth of which we have never heard 
denied, that one member of the Staff 
suggested 'that all European troops 


should concentrate on Phillour, and, 
taking boat down the Sutlej, make 
for England as fast as possible; 
another, however — one who, alas ! 
fell among the earliest victims of the ■ 
rebellion — suggested that the Phil- 
lour Fort, with its large magazine, 
might be made available for a very 
different purpose. Hence the idea 
of a siege-train.” This last was 
Colonel Chester, Adjutant-General 
of the Army. 
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May 14'. 
First more- 
jiients of 
General 
Anson. 


service that circumstances might demand from it in 
the operations to be now undertaken. An Artillery 
officer Avas despatched thither Avith all speed to make 
the necessary arrangements f and the Goorkah Regi- 
ment, knoAvn as the Nusserec Battalion, and then be- 
lieA’'ed to be loj'al to the core, Avas ordered doAAm from 
Jutogh, near Simlah, to form, AAdth a detachment of 
the Ninth Irregular Cavalry, an escort for the train 
from Phillour to Urnballah. This AAms not more than 
any soldier of a feAV years’ experience avouH have 
done; but as it was an important, though an obAUous 
movement, and tended much to our subsequent 
success, it should be held in remembrance by all A\dio 
say that in this conjuncture Anson did less.} 

Before the day AA^as spent, the Commander-in-Chief 
had made up his mind that he must quit Simlah. 
“ I am just off for Urnballah,” he wrote to Lord 
Canning, at eight o’clock on the morning of the 14th. 

. . . “ This is a most disastrous business,” he added, 
“ and it is not possible to see AAffiat aauII be the result. 
They say the King of Delhi is at the bottom of it, 

I doubt it; but I have no doubt that he has taken 
advantage of the opportunity, and is assisting the 
insurgents. ... If the mutineers, haAung j)ossession 
of the city, make their stand behind the Avails, Ave 
shall Avant a good force and artillery. This must be 
collected at Kurnaul, as it Avould not be Avise, I 
think, to divide the force we shall have and send part 
from Meerut on the opposite side of the river. But 
I hope to hear something Avhich Avill enable me to 

* Captain Worthington, who was and commanding tlie bridge over the 
on sick-leave at Simlah at the time. Sutlej, it contained the only inaga- 

t The author of the “History of zinc that could now furnish us with 
the Sieee of Delhi,” says ; “ On the a siege-train,” &c. &c. But it is 
16th Sir John Lawrence telegraphed clear that General Anson had sent 
to Jullundhur to secure the Fort of instructions to this eli'ect three days 
Phillour. Two marches to the south, before. 
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decide what is best to be done when 1 get to Uni- 
ballah.” 

He reached that place on the morning of the 15th, 
and many sinister reports met him there. It was 
plain that the Hative regiments in the Punjab were 
in a state of open or suppressed mutin}'-, and, there- 
fore, that he could not expect immediate assistance 
from that province. “ We are terribly sliort of 
artillery ammunition,” he wrote. “The two com- 
panies of Peserve, Artillery I asked for from Lahore 
and Loodhianah cannot, of course, now be given, and 
we have no means of usina; the siejce-train. All the 
European troops within reach Avill be here on the 
17th. If we move upon Delhi, I think it must be 
from Kurnaul. It is extraordinary how little we 
know of what is going on in other parts of the 
country' — ^nothing whatever from Agra, Cawnpore, 
Oudh, &c.” On the following day, he wrote again 
to Lord Canning, saying : “ I have been doing my 
best to organise the Force here, ready for a move; 
but tents and carriages are not ready, and they are 
indispensable. We are also deficient in ammunition, 
which we are expecting from Phillour. I hope we 
shall be in a state to move shortly, if required. But 
we have no heavy guns for Delhi, if we are to attack 
the mutineers there. We must not fritter away or 
sacrifice the Europeans we have, unless for some 
great necessity.” 


1857. 
May 15. 


Many troubles and perplexities then beset him. It The Um- 
has been already shown that the Native regiments at 
Umballah were in a state of smouldering mutin}^, 
kept only from bursting into a blaze by the con- 
tiguity of European troops.^ The incendiary work, 


* Atile, book iii. chapter v. 
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1857. which, in the preceding month, had so mystified the 
Commander-in- Chief and the General of Division, 
^ had hy this time explained itself. It was clear that 

the Sepoys Avere ripe for revolt. With the strong 
European force now gathered at Umballah, Anson 
might have reduced them to impotence in an hour. 
To the vigorous understanding of Sir John Lawrence 
nothing was clearer than that the true policy, in that 
conjuncture, was to disarm the Eative regiments at 
CJmballah before advancing upon Delhi ; and he im- 
pressed this necessity upon Anson by telegrapli and 
by post from Rawul-Pindee, but the Commander-in- 
Chief refused to sanction the measure.* It seemed to 
be an easy escape out of some difficulties Avhich beset 
his position at Umballah. He had the wolf by the 
ears. He could not with safety carry the regiments 
Avith him, and he could not leave them behind. But 
he Avas met A\uth remonstrances from officers on the 
spot, Avho protested that some pledges had been given 
to the Sepoys Avhich could not honourably be broken, 
though in truth the Sepoys themselves had practically 
violated the compact, and there Avould have been no 
bi'each of faith in turning their treacliery against 
tliemselves. It Avas, hoAvever, resolved to a])peal only 
to their good feelings, and so they Avere left Avith arms 
in their hands to use them on a future day foully 
against us in return for our forbearance.f 

■*' See Punjab Report of May 25, It was in vain urged per contra iliat 
1S5S •- “ The Chief Coinniissioncr the compact bad been no sooner 
conceived that the first step was to made tlian it was broben hy the 
disarm these regiments whom it was Sc))oys tliemselves. Tliere was not, 
equally dangerous cither to leave at indeed, the shadow of a reasonable 
Umballah or to take to Delhi. This hope that these men would prove 
course the Chief Commissioiici lost faithful.” 

j)o lime in urging, but. when tlic f It should not he omitted alto- 
Commandcr-in-Uliief look the matter gctlier from the narrafivc that on 
in band, the local militarv authorities the 19th the Coiumandcr-in .Chief 
pointed out that they find pledged issued another address to the Native 
themselves not to disarm tiic Sepoys. Army, in the shape of a General 
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Aiiotlier source of anxiety Avns lliis. Before the 1857. 

Aveclc had passed, news came to Uniballah (hat llic 
Goorkahsof tlieXnsserce Piatlalion. from no sympathy 
Avith the re"\dar army, imt. from some personal eanscs haituliun. 
of disaffection, had broken into rcYob pistv.dien their 
services were wanted, had refused to march to Pliillonr, 
had ])lundered the Commander-in-Chiefs iiaggaire, 
and threatened to attack b'imlah. Then tliere came The ryib on 
a great cry of terror from the pleasant places which '*‘^^*‘**®- 
Anson had jttsi. rpiitted. and in which, only a few day.s 
before, the voice* of joy and gladness had been reso- 
nant in a hundred happy homes. It was (ho season 
when our English ladies, some witli their husliand-s, 
some without them, were escajting from the hot winds 
of theXorthern Provinces and disjiorling themselvci’, 
in all the flush of renovated health and strength and 
new-born elasticity, under the cheering influence of 
the mountain In'cezes on the slojjcs of the Ilimahiyahs. 

It might well have been regarded, in the first instance, 
as a happy circumstance that so many of our country- 
women were away from the military cantonments, in 
which mutiny and tnurder had .so hideously disi)layed 
themselves ; but when it, was known that these joyous 
playgrounds were being stripped of their defences, 
and that if danger were to threaten the homes of our 


Order, in wliicli, after :uhcrliiig to 
tlin general uneasine'S of tlie Sepoys 
and lo Ills former cH'otls to allay it, 
lictaid : “ His r,y.cellciicy has deler- 
inincd that the new rille carl ridge, 
and every new eaitralge, shall he dis- 
contimiyd, and that in future balled 
ammunition shall he made, np hy each 
regiment for its ov.ii nse hy a proper 
establishment cntcriaimd for this 
purpose. The Counnander-in. Chief 
solemnly assures the Army tlial no 
iuterferenec with their castes or re- 
ligions was ever contemplated, and 


as solemnly he pledges liis word and 
honour tlial none shall ever he ex- 
ercised. He annoniiei's this lo the 
Native Army in the full contldcnco 
(hat all will now perform their duly 
free from anxiety and care, .slid be 
]>reparcd lo stand ami shed the last 
drop of their hlotid, as ihcy have 
formerly done, by the side of the 
British troops, and in defence of the 
country.” Such words in season 
might he good, but the season had 
long since passed. 
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1857 . people there would be nothing but God’s mercy to 
May. protect them, a feeling of insecurity and alarm arose, 
which needed but little to aggravate it into a great 
panic. When, therefore, tidings came that the Nus- 
seree Battalion, at a distance of some three or four- 
miles from Simlah, had risen in rebellion, there was 
general consternation. It was rumoured that the offi- 
cers and their families at Jutogh had been murdered, 
and that the Goorkahs were marching on Simlah intent 
on slaughter and spoliation. Then, for the greater 
part of two long days, many tasted the bitterness 
of death. The agony of terror swept our English 
families out of their holidaj^-homes, as with the 
besom of coming destruction ; and in wild confusion 
men, women, and children streamed down towards 
the plains, or huddled together at the point esteemed 
to be best capable of defence.'"' Never, at any time 
or in any place, have the consummate gallaptry of 
Eno'lishmen and the heroic endurance of English- 
women been more nobly — more beautifully — mani- 
fested than in the great conflict for supremacy of 
which I am writing. But the incidents of those two 
days on the Hills are not to be regarded with na- 
tional pride. The strong instinct of self-preservation 
was dominant over all. Men forgot their manhood 
in what seemed to be a struggle for life and it is 
not strange, • therefore, that delicate ladies with little 
children clinging to them, should have abandoned 
themselves uncontrolledly to their fears. 

This was ilie Bank. Sec Cave- f Mr. Cave - Browne dcsci ibcs 
Brown’s “ Punjab and Delhi in “ ladies toiling along on foot, vainly 
1857 ,” which contains an animated trying to persuade, entreat, threaten 
account of the two days’ panic on tlie bearers to hurry on with tlicir 
the Hills. The writer says that at jampans, on which were their hclp- 
tlic Bank were congregated some less children, while men were out- 
four hundred of our Christian people, bidding each other, and oiitlidding 
" of wliont above a hundred were /adies, to secure bearers for tlicir 
able-bodied men.” baggage.” 
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But tlic pvanic was a groundless panic, Tlic Ntis- • 1557. 
scree Battalion, though grossK- insubordinate, was 
not intent on the murder of our people. The Goor- 
Icahs luid grievances, real or s\ipj>o.sed, to be redressed, 
and when certain conco.ssions liad been made to them, 
tliey returned to their allegiance, and afterwards be- 
came good soldiers.*^ And not without some feeling 
of shame our people went back to their deserted 
homes and found everything just as it had been 
left. Those, whose excited imaginations had seen 
blazing houses and iiousehold wrecks, re-entered their 
dwelling-places to see with their fleshly eyes the 
unfinished letter on the desk and the embroidery on 
the work-table undisturbed by marauding hands. 

Even the trinkets of the ladies were as if they had 
never been out of the safest custody. But confidence, 
which is ever “ a plant of slow growth,” is slowest 
when once trampled or cut down ; and it was long 
before our English families at the hill-stations re- 
covered the serenity they had lost. Evciy oflicer fit 
for service was called to join his regiment, and the 
European soldiery were too much needed in the field 
to allow any force to be left for the protection of the 
tender congregation of women and children on the 
slopes of the great liills.f 

The Commander-in-Chief had, indeed, other things Prcparaiio» 
to consider than these social alarms. The defection 
of the Eusseree Battalion was a source of perplexity 

* It vs said that one of their out of Simlah, Mr. Mnyne, the Chap- 
principal causes of complaint was lain, informed him tllat tbo station 
the fact tlint they had iiecn ordered was in fjreat danger from the number 
to march down to the plains, and of “ budmashes” in the Bazaars, and 
that no arrangements had been made asked that some Europeans miglit 
for the protection of their families in he sent, up for its proleelion. 'flio 
their absence. They were also in General said that he could not spare 
arrears of pay. any. “ What, then, are the ladies 

t Mr. Gave-Brownc relates that as to do?” asked the Chaplain. “The 
the Commander-in-Gliief was riding best they can,” was the answer, 
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1857. upon Other groiiiuls. as it was hard to say how the 
siege-train could he escorted safely to TJmhallah. It 
was of the highest importance, at this time, that the 
European troops should be exposed as little as pos- 
sible to the blazing heats of the summer sun. It was 
the sultriest season of the j^ear, and cholera was 
already threatening our camp. The regiment ot 
hardy Goorkahs, of whose loyalty there had been no 
previous doubt, were just the men for the work ; and 
now their services were lost to us for aAvhile. There 
was nothing, therefore, left but a resort to Hindos- 
tanee troops of doubtful fidelity, or to a contingent 
force supjfiied by a friendly Native chief. Mean- 
while there Avas great activity in the Magazine of 
Phillour. Day and night our troops, under Lieu- 
tenant Griffith, Commissai’y of Ordnance, toiled on 
incessantty to prepare the siege-train and to supi)ly 
ammunition of all kinds for the advancing armjL A 
day, cA^cn an hour, lost, might have been fatal; for 
the Sutlej Avas rising, and the bridge of boats, by 
AA’hich the train Avas to cross the river, might have 
been SAvept aAvay before our preparations Avere com- 
plete. 

The Depart- Eut there were Avorse perplexities even than these. 

menis. The elaborate organisation of the army Avhich Anson 
commanded Avas found to be a burden and an encum- 
brance. The Chiefs of all the Staff-departpients 
of the Army were at his elbow. They were necessarily 
men of large experience, selected for their approved 
ability and extensive knoAvledge ; and it Avas right that 
he should consult them. But Departments are ever 
slow to move — ever encumbered Avith a sense of 
responsibility, which presses upon them Avith the 
destructive force of paralysis. These Indian Military 
Departments Avere the best possible Departments in 
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time of peace. Tlie}^ liad immense masses of corre- 
spondence 'written up and endorsed 'svitli the most 
praiseu'orth}* punctualitj’ and precision. They u'ere 
always prepared with a precedent ; always ready to 
check an irregularity, and to chastise an over-zealous 
public servant not moA'ing in the strictest grooves of 
Routine. It was, indeed, their especial function to 
suppress what they regarded as the superfluous acti- 
vities of individual men ; and indhddual men never 
did great things until they got fairl)’- out of the reach 
of the Departments. They were nominally War 
Departments. There Avould have been no need of 
such Departments if war had been abolished from off 
the face of the land. But it Avas the speciality of 
these War Departments that they were never pre- 
pared for war. Surrounded as aa'c Avere, within and 
withotit, with hostile populations, and living in a 
chronic state of danger from a multiplicity of causes, 
AA^e yet were fully prepared for almost anything in 
the world but fighting. Without long delay we could 
place ourseRes in neither a defensive nor an oflen- 
sive attitude. We could “ stand fast” as well as any 
nation in the Avorld, but there was never any facility 
of moving. As soon as ever there came a necessity 
for action, it-AAUs found that action was impossible. 
The Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, - 
the Commissar 3 ^-General, the Chief of the Army 
Medical Department, each had his oAvn special reason 
to give wh}’' the “thing” was “impossible.” Ro 
ammunition — no carriages — no hospital stores — ^no 
doolies for the sick and Avounded. Each head of a 
Department, indeed, had his oavu particular protest 
to fling in the face of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Nunquam 2}aratus was his motto. It was the custom 
of Departments. It was the rule of the SerAuce. Ro 
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3S57. one was at all ashamed of it. It had come do^Yn by 
ofTicial inherifance from one to the other, and the 
Chief of the Department merely walked in the plea- 
sant paths which, years before, as a Deputy Assistant, 
he had trodden under some defunct Chief of pious 
memory. In a word, it was the system. Every now 
and then, some seer like IIenr3r Lawrence rose up to 
protest against it. And when, in the plain language 
of common sense, the truth was laid bare to the 
public, some cried, “ How true !” but the many smiled 
incredulously, and denounced the ^vriter as an 
alarmist. And so General Anson, ha-ring found 
things in that normal state of unpreparedness in 
which his predecessors had delighted, had followed 
in their footsteps, nothing doubting, until suddenly 
brought face to face with a dire necessity, he found 
that everything was in its Avrong place. The storm- 
signals Avere up, but the life-boat was in the church- 
steeple, and no one could find the keys of the 
church.* 

It Avas not strange, therefore, that Anson felt it 
would not be prudent, Avith the means then at his 
disposal, to risk “ an enterprise on Delhi.” “ It 
becomes noAV a matter for your consideration,” he 
AAWote to Sir John LaAvrence on the 17th, “Avhether 
it AA'Ould be prudent to risk the small European 
force we have here in an enterj)rise on Delhi. I 
think not. It is Avholly, in my opinion, insufficient 
for the purpose. The AA^alls could, of course, be 

* Oa llie 18th of Afay General ammunition, and their waggons at 
Barnard wrote from TJmballab, say- Loodianah-^seren days’ off! Com- 
ing : “ And now that thev [the missariat without sufficient transport 
European regiments] are collected, at hand. Tliis is the boasted Indian 
without tents, without ammunition. Army, and this is the force with 
the men liave not twenty rounds which the civilians would have us 
apiece. Two troops of Horse Artil- go to Delhi.” — Compare also letter 
leiy, twelve guns, but no reserve quoted in the text, page 165. 
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battered clown with hcav}’ guns. The entrance 
might be opened, and little resistance offered. But 
so few men in a great city, with such narrow 
streets, and an immense armed population, who 
knew cveiy turn and corner of them, -would, it 
appears to me, be in a very dangerous position, and 
if six or seven hundred were disabled, what Avould 
remain ? Could we hold it with the whole country 
around against us? Could Ave either stay in or out 
of it ? My own view of the state of things now is, 
that by carefully eoUecting our resources, having got 
rid of the bad materials Avhich avc cannot trust, and 
having supplied their places with others of a better 
sort, it would not be very long before we could pro- 
ceed Avithout a chance of failure, in AA^hateAmr direc- 
tion Ave might please. Your telegraphic message in- 
forming me of the measures which you have taken to 
raise fresh troops confirms me in this opinion. I must 
add, also, that this is noAV the opinion of all here 
AAdiom I have consulted upon it — the Major-General 
and Brigadier, the Adjutant-General, Quarter-master- 
General, and Commissary-General. The latter has, 
hoAVCA'-er, otiered a positive impediment to it, in the 
impossibility of proA'iding Avhat Avould be necessary 
for such an advance under from sixteen to twenty 
days. I thought it could haAm been done in less; 
but that Avas before I had seen Colonel Thomson. 
Indeed, it is very little more than forty-eight hours 
since I came here, and eAmiy turn produces some- 
thing Avhich may alter a preAnous opinion.”* 

*■ Tile views of General Anson at was one strongly opposed to tlie 
tRis time are tRus stated in an un- popular instinct at tRe moment. Re- 
puRlisRed memoir by Colonel Baird cognising, as all conversant with 
SmitR, from wRicR other quotations military afflurs could not fail to do, 
will be made : “ It is generally un- that strategically considered tbe posi- 
derstood that the course wliicR re- lion of a weak force at Delhi must 
commended itself most to his mind be, if not utterly false, yet of extreme 
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But tlicso doubts -sverc but of brief duration. Let 
Adjutauts-Gcneral, and Quartcr-inastcrs-General, and 
Coininissarics-Goncral .sugge.sfc wiiat difficulties tlicy 
niiglit, there Avcre other powers, to North and South, 
in whose siglit all delay, in such a crisis, Avas an 
offiencc .and an ahoiniinition. Lord Canning, from 
Calcuttti, and Sir John Lawrence, from the I’unjab, 
flashed to the Head-Quarters of the Army emphatic 
messages, urging Anson to move on Delhi, Avith such 
force its lie could gtither; and folloAved up their 
eager telegrams Avith letters scarcely less eager. The 
GoA'crnor-Gencral, to Avhom Anson had not commu- 
niciited the views Avhieh lie had expressed in the pre- 
ceding letter to the Chief Commissioner of the Pim- 
j.ab, Avas overjoyed by the thought that there AV'as so 
much activity at Head-Quarters. Encouraged by 
the earlier letters of the jMilitar}'- Chief, and still more 
by a message he had received from Mr. Colvin, at 
Agra, Canning AiTotc on the 17th to Anson, saying 
that he learnt the good ncAvs “Avith intense plea- 
sure.” “ Foi’,” he added, “ I doubted AA'hether you 
Avould be able to collect so strong a body of troops 
in the time. I cannot doubt that it aauII noAv prove 
amply sufficient, and I am very grateful to you for 
enabling me to feel confident on this point. An un- 
successful demonstration against Delhi, or even any 
appearance of delay in proceeding to act, Avhen once 
our force is on the spot, Avould have a most injurious 
effect — I mean in Bengal generally. Every station 


danger, he is believed lo have advo- 
cated the withdrawal of the small 
and isolated detachments on tiic 
Doab, and the concentration of the 
whole available British force between 
the Sutlej and the Jumna, there to 
await tlie arrival of reinforcements 
by the line of the Indus, and, while 


permitting the fire of revolt to bum 
as fiercely as it mi^ht within the 
limits indicated, to check its spread 
beyond them on the northward, and 
ultimately to proceed lo quench it 
with means that would make the 
issue certain.” — Unpublished Memoir 
by Colonel Bail'll Smith. MS. 
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1857. History of our great Iiicliaii Empire at ■which the 
May. impression of our coining fall -was stronger than it 
had C'\’'er been before, and there ■were those who, on 
the first sign of weakness in our camp, would have 
pointed cxultingly to the beginning of the end. It 
was not a time, indeed, to calculate military means 
and resources, or to regard strategical principles in 
the conduct of our armies ; but simply to move and 
strike — to move somewhere and to strike some one. 
And it was to this nccessit}^ of prompt and vigorous 
action that the counsels of John Lawrence ever 
pointed — not to any particular line of procedure to 
be dictated to the Military Chief. “ I do not myself,” 
he wrote to Anson, on the 21st of May, “think tliat 
the country anywhere is against us — certainly not 
from here to within a few miles of Delhi. I served 
for nearly thirteen years in Delhi, and know the 
people well. My belief is, that with good manage- 
ment on the part of the Civil officers, it would open 
its gates on the approach of our troops. It seems 
incredible to conceive that the mutineers can hold 
and defend it. Still, I admit that on military prin- 
ciples, in the present state of affairs, it may not be 
expedient to advance on Delhi ; certainly not until 
the Meerut force is iircpared to act, ■\vhich it can only 
be when set free. Once relieve Meerut, and give 
confidence to the country, no difficulty regarding 
carriage can occur. By good arrangements the 
owners will come forward, but in any ease it can be 
collected. From Meerut you will be able to form a 
sound judgment on the course to be followed. If 
the country lower down be disturbed, and the Sepoys 
have mutinied, I conceive it would be a paramount 
duty to march that way, relieve each place, and dis- 
arm or destroy the mutineers. If, on the other 
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hand, all were safe, it would be a question wlietlier 
you should eonsolidate your resources there, or 
march on Delhi. I think it must be allowed that 
our European troops are not placed at this or that 
station simply to hold it, but to be ready to move 
wherever they ma}^ be required. Salubrious and 
centrical points for their location were selected ; but 
so long as we maintain our prestige and keep the 
country quiet, it cannot signif}^ hoAV man};^ canton- 
ments we abandon. But this we cannot do, if we 
allow two or three Native corps to checkmate large 
bodies of Europeans. It will then be a mere ques- 
tion of time, by slow degrees, but of a certainty the 
Native troops must destroy us. We are doing all 
we can to strengthen ourselves, and to reinforce you, 
either by direct or indirect means.* But can your 
Excellency suppose for one moment that the Irregu- 
lar troops will remain staunch, if they see our Euro- 
pean soldiers cooped up in their cantonments, tamely 
awaiting the progress of events. Your Excellency 
remarks that we must carefully collect our resources; 
but what are these resources, but our Euroj)eau 
soldiers, our guns, and our materiel ; these are all 
ready at hand, and only require to be handled wisely 
and vigorously to produce great results. We have 
money also, and the control of the country. But if 
disatfection spread, insurrection will follow, and we 
shall then neither be able to collect the revenue, 
nor procure supplies.” “ Pray,” he continued, “only 
reflect on the whole history of India. Where have 
we failed, when we acted vigorously ? Where have 
we succeeded, when guided by timid counsels? 
Clive, with twelve hundred, fought at Plassey in 

* This is to be understood as referring to the measures taken in the 
Punjab. 
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opposition to the advice . of his leading officers, heat 
forty thousand men, and conquered Bengal. Mon- 
son retreated from the Chumbul, and before he 
gained Agra, his army was disorganised and partially 
annihilated. Look at the Caubul catastrophe. It 
might have been averted by resolute and bold action. 
The Irregulars of the Army, the Kuzzilbashes, in 
short our friends, of whom we had manj^, only left 
us when they found we were not true to ourselves. 
How can it be supposed that strangers and merce- 
naries will sacrifice everything for us ? There is a 
point up to which they will stand by us, for they know 
that we have always been eventually successful, and 
that we are good masters ; but go beyond this point, 
and every man will look to his immediate benefifi 
his present safety. The Punjab Irregulars are march- 
ing down in the highest spirits, proud to be trusted, 
and eager to show their superiority over the Regular 
troops — ready to fight, shoulder to shoulder, vith 
the Europeans. But if, on their arrival, they find 
the Europeans behind breastworks, they will begin 
to think that the game is up. Recollect that ah this 
time, while we are halting, the emissaries of the 
mutineers are writing to, and visiting, every canton- 
ment. ... I cannot comprehend what the Commis- 
sariat can mean by requiring from sixteen to twenty 
days to procure provisions. I am persuaded that aU 
you can require to fake with you must be pro- 
curable in two or three. "We have had an extra- 
ordinary good harvest, and supplies must be abun- 
dant between TJmballah and Meerut. The greater 
portion of the country is weh cultivated. We are 
sending our troops in every direction without diffi- 
culty, through tracts which are comparatively desert. 
Our true policy is to trust the Maharajah of Putteeala, 
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and Rajali of Jlieend, and the country generally, for 
they have shown evidence of being on our side, but 
ntterl}^ to distrust the regular Sepoys. I would spare 
no expense to carry eveiy European soldier — at any 
rate, to carry every other one. By alternately march- 
ing and riding, their strength and spirits will be 
maintained. We are pushing on the Guides, the 
Fourth Sikhs, the First and Fourth Punjab regi- 
ments of Infantr}’^, from different parts of the Punjab, 
in this way. If there is an officer in the Punjab 
whom your Excellency would wish to have at jmur 
side, pray don’t hesitate to apply for him. There is 
a young officer now at Head- Quarters, who, though 
young in years, has seen much service, and proved 
himself an excellent soldier. I allude to Captain 
Norman, of the Adjutant-General’s office. Sir Colin 
Campbell had the highest opinion of his judgment ; 
and when he left Peshawur it was considered a 
public loss.” 

Of the exceeding force and cogenc}'- of this no 
doubt can be entertained. It was the riofht lano'uasre 
for the crisis — rough, ready, and straight to the 
point. The great Punjab Commissioner, with his 
loins girt about, eager for the encounter, impatient 
to strike, was not in a mood to make gentle allow- 
ances or to weigh nice jihrases of courteous discourse. 
But, in what he wrote, he intended to convey no re- 
proaches to the Militaiy Chief. It was simply the 
irrepressible enthusiasm of a nature, impatient of 
departmental dallyings and regulation restraints, and 
in its own utter freedom from aU fear of responsi- 
bility not quite tolerant of the weakness of those ivho, 
held back by a fear of failure, shrinlc from encoun- 
tering heroic risks. It vms not that he mistrusted 
the man Anson, but that he mistrusted all the cum- 
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brous macliinery of the Head-Quarters Departments, 
which never had been found ripe for sudden action — 
never had improvised an expedition or precipitated 
an enterprise, ever since Departments were created — 
though, in truth, he could not see that in the ma- 
chinery itself there was anything to unfit it for 
prompt action. “ I should gi’eatly regret,” he wrote 
two days afterwards, “if any message or letter of 
mine should annoy you. I have written rrarmlj’ 
and strongly in favour of an advance, because I felt 
assured that such was the true policy. However 
much we may be taken by surprise, our military 
organisation admits of prompt action. The country 
is almost sure to be "with us, if it were onl}' that we 
save them from trouble; and this will more espe* 
dally be the case in an affair like the j)resent, wlien 
we have really to contend only with our own troops, 
with whom the people can have no sympath 3 %” The 
Commissariat, in such a case, is ever the chief 
stumbling-block; and the impediments thrown irp 
are those of which military men take the most, and 
civilians the least, account. Anson was told at Um- 
ballah that they were insuperable. But John Law- 
rence, at Rawnrl-Pindee, could not recognise the force 
of the obstructive argument. “1 cannot compre- 
hend,” he wrote to Anson, “ why Colonel Thomson 
requires so much supplies. To carry so much food 
with the troops is to encumber the column and waste 
our money. To guard against accidents, three or 
four days’ supplies should be taken, but no more. 
My belief is, that ten thousand troops might march 
all over the Horth-West, and, provided they paid for 
what they required, no difficulty in obtaining sup- 
plies would be experienced.” It is plain, too, that at 
this time the Delhi difficulty was, in the Punjab, 
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held to he a light one, for Lawrence added : “ I still 1857. 
think that no real resistance at Delhi will he at- 
tempted ; hut, of course, we in\ist first get the Meerut 
force in order, and, in moving against Delhi, go p)re- 
pared to fight. j\Iy impression is, that, on the ap- 
proach of our troops, the mutineers will cither dis- 
perse, or the people of the cit.}’’ rise and open their 
gates.”* 

Whether General Anson ever recognised the fact Fin|>t onlcrs 
that the conjuncture was one in which all rules of Government, 
warfare must how their necks to stern politic.al neces- 
sity, is not very apparent; hut if he still maintained 
his opinions as a soldier, he knew well that it was his 
duty to yield his judgment to the authority of the 
supreme Civil power ; and Avhen he received an 
emphatic enunciation of the views of the Governor- 
General, he prepared to march down upon Delhi. 

“I regret,” he wrote to the Governor- General on the 
23rd of Ma)’-, “that it has not been possible to move 
sooner upon Delhi. The force is so small that it 
must not he frittered away. You say in your tele- 
graphic message that Delhi must he recovered, ‘ hut 
[the operations] to he undertaken by a strong British 
force.’ There is not this in the country. We have 
collected all within reach. I venture to say that not 
an hour has been lost, and that the movement of the 
troops from Umhallah will have been accomplished in 
a space of time which v/as not considered possible on 
my arrival here.” And he concluded his letter by 

♦ 

I 

*■ In a previous letter (May 21) own banners in a fjooci cause, with. 

Lawrence bad written : “ At Delhi European officers at their head, and 
the Sepoys have murdered their English comrades at their side, they 
officers and taken onr gnns, but even have seldom done anything ; as mn- 
there they did not stand. No num- tineers tliey cannot light — they will 
her of them canface a moderatebody burn, destroy, and massacre, but not 
of Europeans fairly handled. Of late figlit.” 
years, even when fighting under our 
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saj'ing : “ I slioulcl be glad to know wbctlier you 
consider the Force AAuth which I propose to attack 
Delhi sufficient — and, iiainely, ‘ a strong British 
Force.’ ” He had by this time clearly calculated his 
available strength for the great enterprise before him 
— and it was this, as detailed in a letter which he 
wrote to General Hewitt at Meerut : “ The force from 
Umballah consists of the Ninth Lancers, one squadron 
of the Fourth Lancer.?, Her j\rajesty’s Seventy-fifth 
Foot, First European Regiment, Second European 
Regiment, Sixtieth Native Infantry, two troops of 
Horse Artillery. They arc formed into t^vo small 
brigades. Brigadier Ilalifax commands the first. . . 
Brigadier Jones the second brigade. Four companies 
of the First Fusiliers, one squadron of Ninth Lancers, 
two guns, Horse Artillery, were moved to Kurnaul 
on the 17th, and arrived on the 20th. Six companies 
of the First Fusilici's followed on the 21st. Her 
i\Iajesty’s Seventy-fifth Foot and Sixtieth Regiment 
of Native Infantry marched on the 22nd. One 
squadron Ninth Lancers and four guns will march on 
the 24th or 25th. The above will be at Kurnaul on 
the 28th. The Second Europeans, third troop third 
brigade' of Horse Artillery will probably follow on the 
26th. The whole will be at Kurnaul on the SOth. 

I propose then to advance with the column towards 
Delhi on the 1st, and be opposite to Baghput on the 
5th. At this place I should wish to be joined by the 
force from Meerut. To reach it four days may be cal- 
culated on.” “A small siege-ti’ain,” he added, “has 
left Loodianah, and is expected here on the 26th. It 
will require eleven days to get it to Delhi. It may 
join us at Baghput on or about the 6th, the day after 
that I have named for the junction of your force. I 
depend on your supplying at least one hundred and 
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twenty Artillcr3Tnen to work it. You will bring, 
besides, according to statement received, two squad- 
rons of Carabineers, a wing of tlie Sixtieth Rifles, 
one light field battery, one troop of Horse Artillery, 
and any Sappers you can depend upon, and of course 
the non-coinmissioned European officers belonging to 
them.” 

Whilst Anson was writing this from Umbnllah, Lord 
Canning was telegraphing a message to him, through 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, announcing the 
reinforcements which were expected at Calcutta, and 
adding that everything depended “upon disposing 
speedily of Delhi, and making a terrible example. No 
amount of severity can be too great. I will support 
jmu in any degree of it." There was nothing uncer- 
tain in this sound. But it is clear that the Governor- 
General, in his eagerness to strike a sudden and a 
heav}’’ blow at the enemy, very much underrated the 
niilitaiy difiicultics with which Anson was called upon 
to contend, and believed overmuch in the facile exe- 
cution of the impossible ; for, on the 31st of iMay, he 
telegraphed again to the Commander-in-Chief, saying: 
“ I have heard to-da}’’ that you do not expect to be 
before Delhi till the 9th (June). In the mean time 
Cawnpore and Lucknow are severely pressed, and 
the country between Delhi and Cawnpore is passing 
into the hands of the rebels. It is of the utmost 
importance to prevent this, and to relieve Cawnpore. 
But rapid action will do it. Your force of Artillery 
vull enable jmu to dispose of Delhi with certainty. I 
therefore beg that you will detach one European 
Infantry regiment and a small force of European 
Cavalry to the south of Delhi, without keeping them 
for operations there, so that Aligarh may be re- 
covered and Cawnpore relieved immediateljv It is 


18b7. 
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1857. im23ossible to overrate the im^Jortance of shoving 
EiirojDeaii troops between Delhi and Cawnpore, Luck- 
now and Allahabad, depend U 2 )on it.” 

, It is easy to conceive what would have been the 
perplexity in General Anson’s mind, if he had re- 
ceived these instructions. The recovery of Delhi 
seemed to be an enterprise bejmnd the reach of the 
slender means at his disposal ; but he was ex]Dected 
also to operate in the country beyond, and in the 
straits of his weakness to display strength on an ex- 
tensive field of action. The Army was already on its 
way to Delhi, For whilst the Military Departments 
were protesting their inability to move the Arm}’’, the 
Civilians at Umballah — officially the Commissioner 
of the Cis-Sutlej States, and the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the district, individually Mr. George Barnes 
and Mr. Douglas Forsyth — were putting forth their 
strength, moving all the agents beneath them, and 
employing the influence which their position had 
given them among the people to accomplish promptly 
and effectually the great object now to be attained. 
It little mattered if, at such a time, the ordinary 
Civil business were temporarily suspended. It be- 
hoved, at such a moment, every man to be more or 
less a soldier. So the Civil officers, not only at Um- 
ballah, but all around it, in the important country 
between the Jumna and the Sutlej, went to work 
right manfully in aid of the military authorities ; 
collected carts, collected cattle, collected coolies, and 
brought togetlier and stored in Umballah large sup- 
plies of gi’ain for the army.* And this, too, in the 

* Mr. Barnes, in his official re- arose in the 'w.'int of carriages. The 
port, has recorded that, “As soon Deputy Commissary-General havin': 
as it was seen by the Commander- oQicially declared his inability to meet 
in-Chief that an onward movement the wants of the army, the Civil Au- 
should be made, a sudden difficulty thoritics were called upon to supply 
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face of difficulties and impediments wliicli would 1857. 
have dismayed and obstructed less earnest workmen ; 
for ever, after the fashion of their kind, Natives of 
all classes stood aloof, waiting and watching the issue 
of events ; from the capitalist to the coolie all shrunk 
alike from rendering active assistance to those whose 
power might he swept away in a day. 

There were other important services, Avhich at this Protected 
time the Civil officers rendered to their country ; 
doing, indeed, that without which all else would have 
been in vain. In the country between the Jumna 
and the Sutlej were the great chiefs of what were 
known as the “ Protected Sikh States.” These states, 
at the commencement of the century, we had rescued 
by our interference from the grasp of Runjeet Singh, 
and ever since the time when the Rajah of Puteealah 
placed in the hands of young Charles Metcalfe the 
keys of his fort, and said that all he possessed was at 
the service of the British Government, those chiefs, 
secure in the possession of their rights, had been true 
to the English alliance. They had survived the ruin 
of the old SUffi Empire, and were grateful to us for 
the protection which we had afforded and the inde- 
pendence which we had preserved. There are sea- 
sons in the lives of all nations, when faith is weak and 
temptation is strong, and, for a little space, the Cis- 
Sutlej chiefs, when the clouds of our first trouble were 
lowering over us, may have been beset with doubts 
and perplexities and fears of siding with the weaker 
party. Their hesitation, however, was short-lived. 

tlic demand. At TJmballali tliere Las five Lundred carts, tvro thousand 
ever been a difiicultj to furnish eattle camels, and trvo thousand coolies 
of any kind, the carts being of a very were made over to the Commissariat 
inferior description ; however, such Department; thirty thousand maunds 
M they were, they had to be pressed of grain were likewise collected and 
into service, aud in the course of a stored for the Armj in the town of 
week, after the utmost exertions, TJmballah.” 

VOL. II. M 
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The excellent tact of Douglas Forsyth, who took 
ujDon himself the responsibility of calling upon the 
Maharajah of Putcealah for assistance, smoothed 
down the apprehensions of that chief, and he took 
his course manfully and consistently, never swerving 
from the straight path of his duty. The chiefs of 
Jheend and Nabha followed his example, and were 
equally true to the British alliance.* It was of the 
utmost importance, at that time, that the road from 
Umballah to Kurnaul should be kept open ; for it 
was to the latter place — once a flourishing military 
cantonment, but at the time of which I am writing 
deserted and decayed — ^that the troops from Umballah 
were now marching; and there the fugitives from 
Delhi had mostly assembled, and something of an 
attempt had been made to re-establish the shattered 
edifice of British authority upon a fragment of the 
ruins of Delhi.f Above all, to hold Kurnaul was to 
keep open the communications between Umballah 
and Meerut, and so to facilitate the junction of the 
forces from those two points. Happily for us, in 
this juncture the Newab of Kurnaul, a Mahomedan 


* Sec Mr. Barues’s report. “ The 
first object was to provide for the 
safety of the Grand Trunk Road and 
the two stations of Thanesur and 
Loodliianah, -which were without re- 
liable troops. I accordingly directed 
the Rajah of Jheend to proceed to 
Kurnaul with all his avaifable force. 
The Maharajah of Puteealah, at niy 
request, sent a detachment of all 
arms, and three guns, under his 
brother, to Thanesur on the Grand 
Trunk Road between Umballah and 
Kurnaul. The Rajah of Nablia and 
the Newab of Malair Kotela -were 
requested to march with their men 
to Loodliianah, and the Rajah of Fu- 
reedpore was desired to place him- 
self under the orders of the Deputy 


Commissioner of Ferozepore. Thus 
all points of the main line of road 
were secured, and the Rajah of 
Jheend was also instructed to collect 
supplies and carriages for the field 
force, to protect the station of Kur- 
naul,” &c. It should be added that 
Sir John Lawrence had telegraphed 
on the 13th to “ get the Maharajah 
of Puteealah to send one regiment 
to Thanesur and another to Lood- 
hianah.” The policy from the first 
was to trust the great Cis-Sutlej 
Chiefs. Sec also note in the Ap- 
pendix. 

t Brigadier Graves and Mr. Le 
Bas, who had effected their escape 
from Delhi, were the representatives 
of the military and civil authority. 
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jidlilfnirm nod ];md-t>Avm‘r of lariro ionio'ncc in lliat 1S57. 
par! of the country, llircw ilic wciirlit of liis pcivonnl 
prnvcr iiito the iJc;iU s on our aide.'' d his. douhtless, 
wis irrcaf liclp U\ »is: .and rvlicn the dlna-.nd Kajah 
sent down his troops to Kttn\aul. the duupor of a 
m-neral risitpif ('f tli" mixed ]»opuhition of iljal part 
of the counirv laid jia'-^cd away, dim Continircnl. 
arrived on the ninht of the l.Sth. ami on the loll'iwini^ 
mornin.LT the first detacliim nt of Murojtea.ns marched 
into the cantonment.^ M<anwhiic. the I’ulcealah 
Kairdi \va'< occ.npvinir ddiam.''m\ on the yo'cal hiirh 
road lictwcen Vhnhallah and Kurnanh ami thus the 
communication hciwccn these tw») im]>ortant. junnts 
Avas fully secured. 

At tin? distance of a few miles from the .•station 
of Kurnaul lies the l<twn of Paniput, a place famous 
in Indian annals; for there, on the neiolihonrin^ 
jilain, had pmcfal armies contended, and thrice with 
trememlons carnatre the destinies of India had been 
decided on it.s haiilc-jields. At this point the hnllc 
of the dheend Contingent, was now jmsted, and as fresh 
detachment.s of the army fnnn Umhallah mari'hed 
into Kurnaul, the advanced guard jnishcd on to 
Paniput, where it warn in-e'^e-ntly joined by the rear 
comjiaiiies of the Fusiliers, lwe> nmre .scjuadroiis of 
the Lancer regiment, and four gums, ddic Kuropeans, 
AvenheiKjd though they were hy the huniing heats of 
}^Iay, Were eager for the conflict, and already there 
had grosvn up amongst them that inlemsc hatred of the 

.Mr.K;iil;cs .si;if('s,iii his“ Notci I hwe (ircitlnl to llirow in iny lot 
on llic 'Itcvoll,” tliiit “AVlicn wc liiid willi yours. My .sword, my purse, 
no iiiilitury force nc;ir Kurn.uul, mid nnd iny follower.s are, iit your dis- 
all men walclicd mixiously llic con- posal.’ ” 

duct of cucli local chief, the iS'cwid) f This tulvanccd delnclimcnt con- 
of Kurnaul went lo Jlr. Lc lias and sisted of four coinpnuic.s of tiic Kirst 
addressed him to the following cITcct; Vusilicr-s, two Horse Artillery guns, 

‘Sir, I have spent a sleepless night nnd tibijundrou of the Ninth Lancers, 
in meditating on the state of affnirs ; 

M 2 
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Native race.s whicli afterwords bore such bitter fruit, 
for even tiien they were beginning to see before them 
evidences of the destroying hand of the Insurgent. 

With the last of the European regiments General 
Anson left Umballah, on the 2.5th of May; and, on 
the 2Gth, lie Avas lying at Kurnaul, helple.ss and 
hopeless, on the bed of death, in the rnorlal agonies 
of the great pest of the country. On the following 
da)^, Sir Henry Earn.ard arrived in Camp, a little 
after midnight, just in time, as he said, to receive 
the dying farewell of his chief. Anson was all but 
gone ; but he recognised his friend, and, in a faint 
voice, articulated : “ llarnard, I leave you the com- 
mand. You Avill say hoAV anxious I have been to do 
my duty. I cannot recover. I\fay succe.ss attend 
3 mu, God ble.ss you. Good-bye.”’-'' And another 
hour had not spent itself before General Gcoi’gc 
Anson had pa.ssed beyond the reach of all human 
praise or censure. The great responsibility tlirown 
upon the Cliief- Commander had filled him Avith 
mental anxiety, AAdiich had increased the depressing 
influences of over-fatigue and exposure to the cli- 
mate in the most trying season of the year. He had 
•evinced much tender consideration for the health of 
his men, and he Avas one of tlie first to be struck 
doAvn by the fiery blasts of the Indian summer. He 
Avas a bi’ave soldier and an hone.st gentleman ; and 
another braA^'c soldier and honest gentleman, Avhilst 
the corpse lay unburied in the next room, Avi’ote a 
letter, saying : “I solemnly declare to you on my 
character as an officer, Avho, at all events, came to 
this country Avith the prestige of recent service Avith 
him, that not an hour has been lost in getting the 

^ LcUcr of Sir JL Barnard to ono a.m. on the -27111; at 2.1G lie 
Sir Charles Yorkc, May 27, 1857. Iircathcd his last,” Cholera was the 
“ This,” lie adds, “ was at half-past immediate cause of his death. 
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small force now aclAmnccd as far as Paniput, and I 
hope to keep pushing on, as fast as I can get them 
up, on Delhi. The day I heard of the disaster at 
Delhi — which at Dmballah preceded any account 
from i\recrut — I immediate!}* despatched my son, who 
rode to Si'mlah during the night to warn the Com- 
niander-in-Chief, and bring him down. He has him- 
self detailed all his movements to you, and I cannot 
but entertain hope, had he lived, you would have 
taken a different view of his conduct, and not attri- 
buted any Avant of energy to him. Whatever might 
have been accomplished by an immediate rush from 
Meerut could not be expected from Umballah. The 
European troops Avere all in the Hills. Nothing but 
three regiments of Nath-e troops and some Artillery 
Eiu’opeans Avere at the latter place ; and Avhen the 
regiments on the Hills Averc assembled, the General 
Avas met by protests against his advance by the 
leading Staff and Medical Officers of his Army. The 
Commissariat declared their utter inability to move 
the troops; the medical men represented theirs to 
provide the requisite attendants and bearers. , Still 
matters Avent on. Troops Avere moAmd as fast as 
could be done, and arrangements made to meet the 
difficulty of bearers. Ammunition had to be pro- 
cured from Phillour, for the men had not tAventy 
rounds in their pouches, and none in store ; and the 
Artillery Avere inefficient, as their reserve Avaggons 
Avere all at Loodhianah. It is only this day that I 
expect the necessary supply of ammunition to arrive 
at Umballah. I have determined (I say 7, for poor 
Anson could only recognise me and hand me over 
the command AAdien I arrived last night) not to AA’-ait 
for the siege-train.”* 

* Sir Henry Barnard to Sir Jolin LawrencCj May 27, 1857. MS. 
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1857. Thus passed away from the scene one of its chief 
actors, just as the curtain , had risen on the great 
SrS in drama of British action. With what success Anson 
command. niight have played his distinguished part can now be 
only conjectured. There are those Avho believe that 
alike in wisdom and integrity he far outshone all his 
colleagues in the Supreme Council, and that when the 
crisis arrived he took in the situation and measured 
the work to be done with an accuracy and precision 
which none beside, soldier or civilian, brought to bear 
upon the opening incidents of the War.* Little time 
was allowed to him to recover from the first shock of 
the storm before it overwhelmed and destroyed him. 
But it would be unjust to estimate what he did, or 
what he was capable of doing, by the measuring-rod 
of those who, during that eventful fortnight, believed 
that the recovery of Delhi was to be accomjDlislied by 
the prom 2 Dt movement of a small and imperfectly 
equipped British force. It is not in contemporary 
utterances that we are to look for a just verdict. We 
must jDut aside all thought, indeed, of what even the 
wisest and the strongest said in the first jjaroxj^sm of 
perplexity, when all men looked to the Chief of the 
Army to do what then seemed to be easy, and found 
that it was not done. How difficult it really was will 
presently appear. And though the result of a sudden 

* See tlic statements of the author reject in" as crude and ridiculous tlie 
of the “ lied Pamphlet “ It was a suggestions sent up by the collective 
common practice to sneer at General wisdom of Calcutta.” History may 
Anson as a mere Horse - Guards’ not unwillingly accept this; hut 
General, as one who had gained his wlien it is said that General Anson, 
honours at Newmarket. But it is "when brought, in both the Coun- 
neverthcless a fact tliat this Horse- ells”— that is, the Executive and 
Guards’ General, by dint of applica- Legislative Councils—" face to face 
tion and perseverance, made himself with men who had made legislation 
so thoroughly a master of his profes- for India the study of their lives, 
sion, that° when the mutiny broke distanced them all,” one cannot help 
out,’hc drew up a plan of operations, being somewhat startled by the bold- 
whi'ch his successor, a Crimean Ge- ness of the assertion, 
neral, carried out in all its details. 
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blow struck at Delhi might have been successful, it 1857. 
is impossible, Avith our later knowledge of subsequent 
events to guide us, not to believe that in the month 
of ]\Iay the risk of failure Avas greater than the fair 
prospect of success. And Ave may be sure that if 
Anson had flung himself headlong upon the strong- 
hold of the enem}’- and failed, he Avould have been 
stigmatised as a rash and incapable general, ignorant 
of the first principles of war. 

Perhaps the judgment of Lord Canning on these Summing up 
initial delays and their causes may be accepted as Canning, 
sound and just. “ The protracted delay,” he Avrote, 

“has been caused, as far as I can gather from prwate 
letters from General Anson since I last wrote, by 
waiting for the siege-train, and by want of carriage 
for the Europeans. As regards the siege-train, I 
believe it to have been an unvrise delay. We shall 
crush Delhi more easih^, of course; but I do not 
believe that we should haA’'e been exposed to any 
reA'erse for want of a siege-train, and the time lost 
has cost us dear indeed. As to the carriage and 
Commissariat, it is impossible, in the absence of all 
information, to say hoAA'- far the delay Avas aAmidable 
and blamable. It would have been madness to moA^e 
a European force at this season Avith any deficiency 
of carriage (with cholera, too, amongst them), but I 
greatly doubt whether General Anson was well served 
in this matter of carriage. From many letters from 
Head-Quarters which have been before me, I am 
satisfied that, Avith the exception of one young officer,* 
there Avas not a man on the Army Staff Avho gave 
due thought to the political dangers of delaj^ and to 


* It need scarcely be said that the lias abundantly justified all the high 
officer here indieated u-as Captain, opinions of his character then enter- 
ncw (1869) Colonel Norman, who tained. 
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tlie perils wliicli hung over us elsewhere as long as no 
move was made upon Delhi. AVith the Stalf, the 
Medical Staff especially, arguing the necessity of com- 
pleteness, and none of them apparently conscious of 
the immense value of time, it is very j)robable that 
time was lost. On this subject you will see a letter 
from Sir John Lawrence to the Commander-in-Chief. 
It is very earnest and practical, like all that comes 
from him, and I wish with all my heart that he had 
been nearer to Head-Quarters. His counsels and his 
thorough knowledge of the country would have been 
invaluable. You must bear in mind, however, in 
regard to his estimate of the time which should have 
been sufficient to put the army in motion, that a 
great change was made in the Commissariat three 
years ago, when the Transport establishments were 
given up, and it was determined to trust henceforward 
to hiring beasts for the occasion. "SYe are now 
making the first experiment of this -change. Econo- 
mically, it was a prudent one, and in times of ordi- 
nary war might work well ; but I shall be surprised 
if General Anson were not greatly impeded by it. 
Could it have been foreseen that our next operations 
would be against our own regiments and subjects, no 
sane man would have recommended it.” 

From the death-bed of General Anson Sir Henry 
Barnard had received his instructions to take com- 
mand of the Delhi Field Force. And taking that 
command, he cast up at once the difficulties of his 
position. He thought that if Anson’s death had not 
been accelerated, his last moments had been embit- 
tered, by the reproaches of eager-minded civilians, 
who could not measure military difficulties as they 
are measured by soldiers ; and he felt that, in the 
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execution of his duty to his country, lie nii^ht, hriii" 1S57. 
like censure upon himself, lie was in a novel and 
wholly unanticipated ]) 0 >.ition/'' and he felt that he 
was expected to do what was impossible. But he 
went resolutely at. the work hefore him ; and flung 
himself into it with an amount of energy and ac- 
tivity which excited the admiration and surprise of 
much younger men. lie determined, on the morning 
of the 27th, not to wait for the siege-train, hut after 
exchanging some six-pounder.s for ninc-])Ounders, to 
march on to Delhi, forming a junction on the waj'' 
with the ^lecvut force under Brigadier Wilson. “ So 
long as I exercise any power,*’ he wrote to Lawrence 
on the day after Anson’s death. “ you may rest assured 
that every energy shall be devoted to the objects I 
have now in view, viz., concentrating all the force I 
can collect, at Delhi, securing the bridge at Baghput, 
and securing our communication with Meerut. For 
those ohjeets all is now in actual motion. The last 
column left Lndjaliah last night, and the siege-train 
Avill follow under escort, provided l)y Mr. Barnes, I 
have noticed to the Commissariat that supplies will 
be required, and hope that, when within two days’ 
march of Delhi, our presence may have the inllucnce 
you anticipate, ami you may soon hear of our being 
in possession of the place.” On the olst he wrote 
from Gurrounda: “I am preparing with the Com- 
manding Engineer the plan of the position to take up 

* “It is a iKivcl ]insilioii,” lie liavc ‘ tide blows of reproof/ brcaasc 
wrote 10 Sir John Lavvreiire, “for be has not treated them with tlic 
an ol’iicer to (ind binitelf [.laciu in ulniosi severity, and rather sought 
who comes to iliu country pienared occasion to disgrace t!mn endeavour 
to treat its urniy ns his own ; to iinil.e to tupporl tliem. That 1 have cndca- 
cvery allowance fur the dilfcrcnce of votircil to support them 1 fully admit, 
constitution; to eucoiinige its jiast and, if a fault, I must bear the 
good deeds and honourable name ; to bLmc.” — 21S. Correspondence. 
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when we reach Delhi, and hojie that no let or hin- 
drance will prevent our being ready to act upon the 
place by the 5th,” 

The force from Dmballah was now in full march 
upon Delhi. The scorching heat of the summer, 
which was taking terrible elfect upon the health of 
the European soldiery, forbade much marching in 
the daytime. The fierce sun beat down upon the 
closed tents of our people, and as they lay in weary 
sleep, or vainly courting it, there was stillness, almost 
as of death, in our camp. But with the coolness of 
evening Life returned. The lassitude was gone. Men 
emerged from their tents and were soon in all the 
bustle and preparation of the coming march. The 
clear starlit nights are said to have been “ delicious.”* 
But as the English soldier marched on beneath that 
great calm canopy of heaven, there was within him 
the turmoil and the bitterness of an avenging thirst 
for blood. It fared ill ■adth those against •\vhom 
charges were brought of inflicting injury upon fugi- 
tives from Delhi. Some villagers, believed to be thus 
guilty, Avere seized, tried, condemned, and executed 
amidst every possible indignity that could be put 
upon them by our soldiers under the approving 
smiles of their ofiiccrs.f And ever as they marched 
on, there was an eager desire to find criminals and to 
execute judgment upon them; and it Avas not easy 
for the hands of authority to restrain the retributive 
impulses of our people. 

* S(;c the “ History of the Siepe during tiic few hours hchvccn llicir 
of Dellii, by One who Served Ihcre,” trinl and execution, were unceasingly 
for a very animated account of tlic tormented by the soldiers. Thev 
niarcli. pulled their hair, pricked llicm with 

f “ The fierceness of (he men their bayonets, and forecd them to 
increased every day, often venting cat cov.'^s_ flesli, while ofiieer.s .stood 
itself on the carnp-.?crvant?>, many by n])j)roving.” — Hidor;/ of tlio tiiege 
of whom ran away, 'The prisoners, of Delhi, by One who &:rtcd there. 
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The day of action was now not far distant ; and 
all believed that it -would be a day of signal retribu- 
tion. “ ]\Iost of the men,” it has been said, “ believed 
that one battle Avould decide the fate of the mutinous 
regiments. They would fight in the morning ; they 
would drink their grog in Delhi at night.”* Even 
the sick, in the hospital tents, sat up, declared that 
the}!- Avere Avell, and -with feeble voices implored to be 
discharged that they might be led against the hated 
enemy. But Barnard’s force was AA^eak, and im- 
patient as were his troops to push forward, it was 
necessary that the}’- should form a junction Avith 
Wilson’s brigade, Avhich was advancing from Meerut, 
on the other side of the river. What that brigade 
had done since the disastrous night of the 10th of 
May must noAV be briefly related. 

* “The History of the Siege of Delhi, by One rrho Served there.” 
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STATE OF JtEERUT — TIIE SATPEUS AND JIINERS— DEFENCE OF EOOIIKIIKE — 
COI.ONEE BAIRD SMITH — MUTINY OF TIIE SAPPERS — MARCH OF BTLSON’s 
BRIGADE — BATTLES OF TIIE IIINDUN — JUNCTION WITH BARNARD — BATTLE 
OF BUDLEE-KA-SERAI— POSITION BEFORE DELHI. 

1S57. On the clay after that dreadful night at Meerut, 

Meerut nfter -which witnessed the first horrors of the revolt, it was 
t,lic outbreak. , ^ i , 

May 12—27. the eiFort of the authorities to concentrate all the 
surviving Europeans, and such property as could be 
saved, within the English quarter of the great Can- 
tonment. All the outlying picquets and sentries 
were therefore recalled ; and all who lived beyond 
the new line of defence were brought in and lodged 
in a capacious public building used as the Artillery 
School of Instruction, and known as the Dum- 
dumnia. There also the treasure was brought from 
the Collectorate, and safely guarded against the 
plunderers, who were roving about the place. For 
the predatory classes were now making high festival, 
the escaped convicts from the gaols, the Goojurs from 
the neighbouring villages, and all the vile scum and 
refuse of the bazaars Avere glorying in the great para- 
lysis of authority Avhicli had made crime so easy and 
so profitable. From the Cantonment the great har- 
vest of rapine stretched out into the surrounding 
district. There Avas no respect of persons, races, or 
creeds. All Avho had anything to lose and lacked 
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strength to defend it, were ruthlessly despoiled hy the 
marauders. Travellers were stopped on the high- 
wa}- ; the mails were plundered ; houses were forcibly 
entered and sached, and sometimes all the inmates 
butchered.* And so entirely had all semblance of 
British authority disappeared, that it was believed 
that the English in Meerut had been .slain to a man.f 
Meanwhile, Avith the proverbial rapidity of evil 
tidings, neAVS had travelled up from Delhi, Avhich left 
no doubt of the total defeat of the English, the Pro- 
clamation of the Padishah, and the concentration of 
the rebel troops, Avho, it Avas belieA'cd, Avould soon 
return to ]\Ieerut Avith all the immense resources of 
the great ]\Iagazine at their command. And pre- 
sently fugitives came in Avith the sad details of 
mutin}^ and massacre, and exciting narratives of their 
OAA’ii providential escapes. $ All this increased the 


^ T.nkc tlic following illuslralion 
from the Official Report of Mr. 
Commissioner AVilliams : “ Ram- 
dral, a prisoner confined in the Civil 
Gaol under a decree for arrears of 
rent, hastened to his village, Bhoj- 
poor, during the night of the lOlh, 
and the next day at daybreak col- 
lected a party and attacked a money- 
lender who had a dccvco against 
him, and murdered him and six of 
his household.” 

t See description of tlic state of 
Meerut after the outbreak given hy 
Major G. W. Williams in his “ Nar- 
rative of Events:” “I found the 
whole of the station south of the 
Nullah and Begum’s Bridge aban- 
doned, for here the storm that was 
to shake India to its basks first broke 
out, and the ravages there visible 
were, strange to say, not accom- 
plished by bands of soldiery formid- 
able from their arms and discipline, 
but by mobs of wretched rabble 
(hundreds of whom would have been 
instantaneously scattered by a few 
rounds of grape), and this in the 
face of an overwhelming European 


force. Tlic General of Division, 
with several officers, inhabited one 
of the Horse Artillery barracks, 
whilst most of the residents occupied 
the Field hlngar.inc, now univers- 
ally known as the far-famed Dum- 
Dumma, an enclosed space of about 
two hundred yards square, with walls 
eight feet high, a ditch and four 
bastions at each corner. Thus 
strengthened, it was defensible 
against any number of rabble insur- 
gents unprovided with heavy guns 
or mortars. So completely were 
the rest of the cantonments deserted, 
that many Natives believed that 
every European had been exter- 
minated, ana their power being un- 
seen, unfclt, was readily supposed 
to have been subverted.” 

f Among those who escaped from 
Delhi, but perished on the way, was 
the gallant leader of the little parly 
that defended the great Delhi Maga- 
zine. It is staled that AVilloughby 
was murdered, with several com- 
panions, by the inhabitants of a 
village near the Hinduu river. 


1S37. 

May. 
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Tlic Sappers 
and Miners. 


Baird Srailli. 


general consternation. It was plain now that there 
was wide-spread revolt. All Civil authority was 
practically suspended ; so Martial Law was pro- 
claimed in the joint names of General Hewitt and 
Mr. Grcathcd ; and the first who tasted the ready 
justice of the improvised gallows was tlic butcher 
from the Bazaar, who had brutally murdered Mrs. 
Chambers in her house. But this seems to have 
been an isolated act of vigour,- due rather to the 
energy of an individual than to the joint authority 
from Avhich the edict had proceeded.^’- 


On the 16 th an incident occurred which increased 
the general consternation. Sixty miles from Meerut, 
on the Ganges Can.al, lies Roorkhee, the Head- 
Quarters of the Engineering science of the country. 
There the great Thomason College, with its famous 
workshops, was in all the bustle and animation of its 
varied mechanical industry. There was the centre 
of the Irrigation Department, whence issued the 
directing authority that controlled the gi’eat system 
of Canal Works wliicli watered the thirsty land. 
There, too, was posted the regiment of Sappers and 
Miners — trained and educated native military Engi- 
neers under European officers. It was a gi’eat 
thriving bee-hive ; and that month of May found the 
workers in all their wonted peaceful activity, with 
plans and projects suited to the atmosphere of quiet 
times, and no thought of coming danger to disturb 
the even tenor of daily life. “Ho community in 
the world,” wrote one, who may be said to have been 
the chief of this prosperous coloii}^, “could have been 
living in greater security of life and property,” when 

* page 73. 
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Major Fraser, wlio commanded tlie Sappers and 
Miners, received an express from tlie General at 
Meerut, ordering liiin to proceed by forced marclies 
to tliat station, as the Sepoy regiments were in open 
revolt. When intelligence of this summons reached 
Colonel Baird Smith, he at once suggested that the 
regiment should he despatched by the route of the 
Ganges Canal. To this Fraser readily agreed; and 
within six hours boats were prepared sufficient for 
the conveyance of a thousand men. The regiment 
mustered only seven hundred and thirteen, who were 
equipped and ready for the journej?-, when another 
express came ordering two companies to stand fast 
at Roorkhee, for the protection of that place. So 
eventually some five hundred men set out, under 
Fraser, for j\Ieerut. 

Then came to Roorkhee the news of the Delhi mas- 
sacre. And as the Sappers were moving down to 
J\leerut, Baird Smith was making admirable arrange- 
ments for the defence of the great engineering dep6t, 
in which he took such earnest and loving interest. 
OfficiaUy, he was Superintendent-General of Irriga- 
tion in the ISTorth- Western Provinces ; a most useful 
functionary, great in all the arts of peace, and with 
a reputation which any man might be proud to pos- 
sess. But the man of much science now grew at 
once into the man of war, and Roorkhee became a 
garrison under his command. Not an hour was lost.'^" 


1857. 

May. 


The Defence 
of Roorkhee. 


-n-as at daybreak that I Commandant of the Sappers and 
received the first intimation of the Miners, had received an express from 
Meerut mutiny and massacre. When the General at Meerut, ordering him 
I went to the porch of my house to to proceed by forced marches to that 
mount my horse for a morning ride, place. I immediately suggested the 
I found Medlicott, our geological Ganges Canal route iustead of forced 
professor, pitting there, looking op- marches, which would have fatigued 
pressed with some painful iutelli- the men much, and made them un- 
gence, and, on my asking what the fit for service.” — JUS. Corresjiondencs 
matter was, he then told me that of Colonel Baird SmifJi. 
about an hour before, Fraser, the 
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1S57. TJiose indeed were times when to lose an hour might 
130 to lose everything ; and Baird Smith knew tliat 
there was no emergency against which he might 
not be called upon to provide. Even the companies 
of Sappers, which had been left for the defence of 
Boorkhce. might soon become a source of infinite 
danger. It was soon settled that the workshops 
should become the citadel, to which women and chil- 
dren might be removed ; and there, on the 16th of 
May, all these helpless ones, little less than a hundred* 
in number, were comfortably accommodated in the 
several rooms, wliilst to each of our male people some 
fitting duty was assigned. Their number was not 
much greater than that of the women and children ; 
and half of them were non-combatants, clerks attached 
to the establishment, and little accustomed to the use 
of arms. The trained soldiers were but about Hftyf 
in number, with eight or ten good ofncers; and of 
these Baird Smith took the command, telling them 
off into different guards, and organising different 
departments, so that nothing was omitted or neglected 
that could add to the defence of the place. 

The Sapper companies, suspected of disloyal^ from 
the first, were placed under their officers in charge 
of the GoUefre buildinas. Baird Smith had talked to 
some of their leading men, endeavouring to allay the 
obvious excitement among them by friendly expla- 
nations and assurances ; and after that, he said, " I 
could do no more.” The wretched story of the bone- 
dust flour was rife amongst them, and there was a 
va<rue fear, as in other places, of a meditated attack 

Theretvere onthe 2Sth of ilay llaj SOii, savs (hat the trained 
fifty yoa’.en and fortj-three children, solders vrere onlj abont (hiitj, bat 
riccordins to the Disposition List of the nambere giyen in the test is 
the Eoorkhee Garrison of that day, on the authority of the nontinal roll 
t Smith, in a letier dated of the garrison. 
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by the British, taking them by surprise, disarming, 1857. 
and then destroying tliem. In sucli a state of feeling 
every circumstance of an exceptional character is 
misinterpreted into an indication of ofience, and 
when it was known to the Sappers at lloorkhcc that 
the Sirmoor Battalion — a regiment of Goorkahs com- 
manded by j\Iajor Charles Keid — was coming down 
from Dhera, on its wa}? to !Mccrut,^' a terrible sus- 
picion took possession of them ; they believed it was 
a hostile movement against themselves. AVlien this 
became laiown to Baird Smith, he sent an express to 
Reid requesting him not to march upon Roorkhee, but 
to make straight for the Canal, and at once to embark 
in the boats that were waiting for him. Reid grasped 
the position at once, and acted upon the suggestion. 
Pretending that he had missed his way, he asked for 
a guide to lead him straight to the banks of the 
Canal, and so they marched on to the boats without 
increasing the general alarm. And, said Reid, Baird 
Smith “was right be 3 mnd doubt, and his good judg- 
ment and forethought may have been — indeed, I feel 
pretty sure was — the means of saving the place and 
the lives of the ladies and children.”! 

j\Icanwhile, the main body of the Sappers, under Mutiny of 

’ ^ ^ ’ llic Sappers. 


* Immcilialdy on receiving intel- 
ligence of the state of nflairs at 
Meerut, Baird Sniitli had written to 
Major lleid, warning him that his 
services would most probably he re- 
quired at that place, and oflering to 
provide boats for the regiment. A 
day or two aftci wards the summons 
came from Head-Quarters. 

t Major lleid has recorded that 
whilst he was embarking his Goor- 
kahs — “ almond-eyed Tartars,” as 
Baird Smith described them — several 
men of the Sappers eame from M eerut 
and entered into eommunioation with 
them. “ 1 took no notioe at first,” 

VOL. II. N 


he adds, “ but as soon ns they moved 
on, I called up a couple of my men 
and asked them wliat the Sappers 
had said to liicm. One little Icllow 
rcjdicd, ‘ Tiicy wanted to know if wo 
were going over to Meerut to eat 
the ottah (flour) sent up especially 
for the Goorkahs by the Governor- 
General; that the ottah at ^1 eerut 
w.as nothing but ground bullocks’ 
bones.’ ‘And what was your reply?’ 
I asked. ‘ I said,’ was the answer, 
I the regiment was going wherever 
it was ordered — we obey the bugle- 
call.’ ” 
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1857. Major Fraser, had inarched into Meerut. Not with- 
May 15. out some feelings of suspicion and alarm, they had 
moved down the great Canal; but their behaviour 
had, on the -whole, been orderly, and when, on the 
15th, they arrived at their destination, there was no 
reason to doubt their fidelity. Brought, however, 
into the immediate presence of a large body of Euro- 
pean troops, who had the blood of their slaughtered 
countrymen to avenge, they were in that excitable, 
inflammable state, which needs only a single spark to 
draw forth the latent fire. It soon fell. It seems 
that the Commandant had promised them that they 
should retain charge of their own ammunition. He 
had no intention of breaking faith with them ; but he 
desired that, for greater security, it should be stored 
in a bomb-proof building, which had been placed at 
his disposal. If the object of this had been carefully 
explained to the men, they would probably have as- 
sented without a murmur. But when, on the day 
after their arrival, the ammunition was being con- 
veyed to its destination, the Sepoys suspected 
treachery, resented the removal of the magazine, 
stopped the laden carts, and broke into open mutiny. 
An Afghan Sepoy fired his piece from behind the 
Commandant, and Fraser fell, shot through the back. 
Others fired at Adjutant Mansell, but missed him; 
and the Native non-commissioned officer who was 
in attendance on Fraser was killed in the affray. 
Having done this, the mutineers broke and fled, but 
their victory was but short-lived. A troop of the Cara- 
bineers and some Horse Artillery guns were let loose 
upon them. The greater number escaped ; but some 
fifty of the fugitives were overtaken outside canton- 
ments among the sand-hills, and were killed. And 
so the Sappers and Miners, as a regiment, ceased to 
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exist. Two companieSj liowever, wliicli were at 1857 . 
Avork in anotlier part of Meerut, were disarmed 
and set to Avork on tlie fortification of the Dum- 
dumnia. 

After this, there AAms, for a time, a lull at Meerut, Inactivity at 
The destruction of the Sappers Avas, perhaps, regarded 
as a cause of congratulation and a source of confi- 
dence, and as the adA^'ancing month brought Avith it 
no ncAA'- alarms, and it seemed that the mutineers 
were resolved to concentrate their strength at Delhi, 
and not to emerge thence — as peo})le Avhose fighting 
powers Avere greater behind AAmUs — things began 
gradually to assume a cheerful complexion, and the 
inmates of the Artillery School ceased to tremble as 
they talked of AAdiat aa-rs to come. But there Avas 
vexation in high places. The telegraph line betAveen 
Meerut and Agra aa^s sometimes, if not ahvays open ; 
and Lieutenant-Governor Colvin, Avho never could lose 
sight of the fact that there AA-'ere a battalion of English 
Rifles, a regiment of English Dragoons, and tAvo bat- 
teries of English Artillery at Meerut, Avas constantly 
urging them, for God’s sake, to do something. Think- 
ing, after a AA-hile, that it aa^s quite useless to exhort 
General HeAvitt to put forth any activity in such a 
case, Colvin addressed himself to Brigadier Wilson, 
thus virtually setting aside the General of Division, 

Rettled by this, HeAvitt telegraphed to Agra respect- 
fully to request that the Lieutenant-Governor Avould 
transmit through him orders to his subordinates 
Avhen such a step could cause no delay. But the 
Lieutenant-Governor still continued to telegraph to 
the Brigadier, beseeching him to go out in force so 
as to keep open the main road and to preA>'ent dan- 
gerous combinations of revolted troops throughout 
the Doab, “What plan,” he had asked, does 

X 2 
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Brigadier Wilson propose for making the Meerut 
force actively useful in checking an advance down 
the Doah ? If the mutineers leave Delhi in force, it 
is plain that no ■wing of a corps, or even a single 
corps, could stay their march. Therefore a move in • 
strength to Bolundshuhur seems to be the right one." 
And now the Agra authorities continued to urge 
these movements, but were met by protests that it 
would be inexpedient to divide the force. “ The onl}’^ 
plan,” said Wilson, “is to concentrate our European 
force, and to attack Delhi. He had consulted,” he 
said, “ Avith all the European officers in the force, 
and they Avere unanimously of opinion that any 
movement of the force from Meerut Avould be highly 
imprudent Avithout the orders of the Coininandcr-in- 
Chief, as it might counteract any movement that he 
might be forming.” “ To move in full strength,” he 
added, “Avould invoB^e the abandonment of all the 
sick, Avomen and children and [ ].” Then came 

the inevitable story that “ the Commissariat report 
that they cannot sujjply carriage for a force of lialf 
the strength ;” and yet it Avas, numerically, but a small 
force that Avould liaAm taken the held.* So Colvin 
yielded the point, and no longer looked to Meerut for 
assistance. 

It has been shoAvn that, as one result of the inacti- 
vity of this beautiful force of all arms, a belief gained 
ground in the adjacent country that the English at 
Meerut had all been killed to a man. 


SAvarming 


Although the 
Avith robber- 


surrounding villages Avere 
clans, Avlio had murdered our people and sacked our 


* In tills tclcfiraphic message it is portion of the efficient, and all tiic 
stated tliat the force consisted of — inefficient men would have been left 
llifles, 700; Carabineers, mounted, in Meerut, the number for Ceid- 
380 ; d.ismounlcd, 100 ; Avtiilery service would not Uavo 
recruits, unArilled, As some 1000. 
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houses, it was not until the 24th. of May, two weeks 
after the great tragedy, that a small party of our 
Dragoons was sent out to chastise the inmates of one jokustou. 
of these nests of plunderers. On that day, for the 
first time, the English magistrate, Mr. Johnston, 
obtained the assistance of troops to enable him to 
suppress the overflowing crime of the district. The 
village of Ikteeapore was then burnt, and the people 
learnt that English soldiers were still alive in Meerut. 

But the demonstration was an ill-fated one. For 
Johnstone, who had gone out with the troops, riding 
homewards in hot haste, when the work was done, 
eager to be again actively employed, was fearfully 
injured by the falling of his horse, and three days 
afterwards expired. 


But the Meerut Brigade had now done with in- William 
action. The “ orders of the Commander-in-Chief,” 
for which it had been waiting, had arrived. It had 
been supposed for some time that the road between 
Kurnaul and Meerut was closed; but in the camp 
of the Commander-in-Chief there was an ofiicer, equal 
to any ditficult work, who volunteered to cany de- 
spatches to the latter place, and to bring back the 
much-needed information of the state of Wilson’s 
Brigade. This was Lieutenant William tiodson, a 
man of rare energy of character, who Avas then 
serving with the First (Company’s) Fusiliers. He 
had been, years before, one of that little band of 
pioneers ayIio, under Henry Lawrence, had cleared 
the Avay for the civilisation of the Punjab, and he 
had afterwards risen to the command of that famous 
Guid<' Corps, the institution of Avhich had been one 
* See ante, p. 158. 
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Mny.' of the most cherished end tlie most successful projects 
of Ills accomplislied ’chief. But, amidst a career of 
the bi’iglitcst promise, a heavy cloud liad gathered 
over him, and he had rejoined his old regiment as a 
subaltern, chafing under a sense of wrong, and eager 
to clear himself from wliat he declared to be un- 
merited imputations upon his character.* This gloom 
was upon him when General Anson, discerning his 
many fine qualities, olfcred him a place in the De- 
partment of the Quartermaster-General, and espe- 
cially charged him with the intelligence branch of its 
duties, in prosecution of Avhich he was to raise a body 
of a hundred horse and fifty foot.f This was .at Um- 
ballah, to which place he had marched down with his 
regiment from Dugshai. Ho was soon active^ at work. 
He hastened down to Kurnaul, and there jiicking 
up some horsemen of the Jheend Rajah’s Contin- 
gent, rode into Meerut, a distance of seventy-six 
miles, delivered his despatches, took a bath, a break- 


It would not consort with the 
nature of this work to enter into an 
elaborate inquiry into the justice or 
injustice of the treatment to which 
Lic\itcimut Hodson w.as subjected 
by Lord Dalliousie’s Government, 
it is right, however, to state that 
some misapprehension appears to 
prevail ns to the alleged oflenco on 
acotnint of which the Commandant 
of tlie Guides, who was also a 
Deputy-Commissioner in the Pesha- 
wur district, was remanded to his 
regiment. He rvas not removed from 
the command of the Guides in con- 
sequence of any irregularity in his 
accounts, but he was removed alto- 
gether from the Punjab on account 
of his treatment of an influential 
Eusofzye chief. It was the Court of 
Directors that decreed him to be 
unfit to hold any olTicc of trust. And 
I must protest s' - c -^ly against the 
charges brought by Lieutenant Hod- 


son’s fraternal biographer against 
certain high Punjaocc oflicial.s, in- 
cluding Sir Herbert Edwardes, who 
has gone to liis rest rvliilst tin's 
volume has been growing under my 
pen. It is impossible to believe that 
such men were influenced by feelings 
of envy, hatred, and all uneharitablc- 
uess. indeed, Mr. Hodson in no 
small measure furnishes his own re- 
futation of sucli charges, when he 
says in one sentence that his brother 
was disliked becaused he was a pro- 
tegd of Sir Henry Lawrence, and in 
another 1 hat Sir Herbert Edwardcs 
was his chief opponcni.. Edwardes 
was the last man in India to ho pre- 
judici'd against a favourite of Henry 
Lawrence. — S’ea a further note in 
the ApjK.ndix. 

t 'J'liis order was subsequently 
extended to tlie raising of “ an 
entire new regiment of Irregular 
Horse.” 
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fast, and a little sleep, and then rpde bacls: ^Y^tll papers 
for the Commander-in-Chief. Meanwhile, the bulk 
of the Meerut Brigade was in the bustle of preparation 
for an advance, under Wilson, to join the column 
which was moving down from the hills to the attack 
of Delhi. Many then, who had chafed under the 
restraints of the past fortnight, took fresh heart, and 
panted with the excitement of coming action. In 
high spirits, the troops marched out of cantonments 
on the night of the 27th of May. The column 
consisted of two squadrons of the Carabineers ; a 
wing of the Sixtieth Rifles; Scott’s light fleld-bat- 
tery ; Tombs’s troop of Horse Artillery ; two eighteen- 
pounder guns, all manned by Europeans j with some 
Hative Sappers and Irregular Horse. Brigadier 
Archdale Wilson commanded the force, and Mr. 
Hervey Greathed accompanied it as civil officer. 
And with them rode, at the head of an improvised 
body of Horse, Jan Fishan Khan, the Afghan chief, 
who, unlike most of his countrymen, thought that he 
was bound to do something in return for the British 
pension, which supported him and his house. “ 

The marches of the two first days were uneventful. 
Ho enemy appeared, and Greathed believed that the 
rebel force would not attempt to give us battle ex- 
cept before the walls of Delhi. But when, on the 
30th of May, Wilson’s force reached Ghazee-ood- 
deen Huggur,f near the river Hindun, there were 


_ * Tlie feeling generally, at tliis 
time, and in some instances the con- 
duct, of the Afghan pensioners, of 
whom there was quite a colony in 
Loodhianah, denoted the ingratitude 
of the race. See Mr. Iticketts’s 
interesting Loodhianah Report, 
“ Papers relating to the Mutiny in 
'the Punjab, 1 S57.” 

f The pe-sition is thus described 


by Baird Smith in the unpublished 
fragment of history, to which I have 
above referred ; “ This town, of 
respectable size, and with some an- 
cient traces of walls, stands on the 
left bank of the Hindun, about a mile 
from that river. A long causeway 
carries the Grand Trunk lload across 
the broad valley, within which the 
stream, shrunk during the scorching 


1857. 
May 27. 


May 30. 

The battles 
on the 
Hindun. 
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signs of a coming struggle. Fluslied Avitli success, 
and confident in tlieir strength, tlic mutineers liad 
left their stronghold, and had come on to give battle 
to the ]\Ieernt llrigade before its junction with the 
force from Umballah. Tliey had planted some heavy 
guns on a ridge to the 7*ight of their position, and 
from this point they opened fire upon our people. 
Then the eighteen-pounders, under Light, and Scott’s 
field, battciy, made vigorous answer, and under their 
cover the British liitlcmen advanced, and moving 
along the causeway, came to close quarters witli the 
cneni}'. For some time a stubborn conflict was main- 
tained ; but our Horse Artiller}’’, under Henry Tombs, 
supported by the Carabineers, daslied to the right, 
crossed the Hindun, making light of its rugged bank 
and dangerous bed, and succe.ssfully turned the left 
flank of the enem 3 r Under the galling fire then 
poured in upon them the mutineers reeled and stag- 
gered, and prescntl}'’ broke. Some took refuge in a 
village, whence they were driven by our Riflemen, 
and soon the whole body of the enemy were in igno- 
minious flight towards the walls of Delhi. Five of 
their guns fell into our hands, and they left many of 
their fifflitintj men behind them. Our own loss Avould 
have been small, but for the explosion of an ammu- 
nition-waggon ; not by an accident of warfare, but by 
an act of resolute and sacrificial courage on the part 
of one of the mutineers. A Sepoy of the Eleventh 
Regiment deliberately discharged his musket into the 

heats of May to a mere rivulet, capable, if need were, of some dc- 
wanders in a channel of extreme fence. Villages, furnisliing eonsider- 
tortnosity, fordable both by infantry able means of resistance in their 
and artillery, though, from the pre- mud-walled houses and narrow lanes, 
valenceof quicksands, the process is are scattered at intervals along the 
not altognlhcr free from risk of mis- road, and the ground in ridges of 
imp. A suspension bridge spans the sensible magnitude on both banks, 
stream, and on the right bank the but especially on the right ” 
causeway is covered by a toll-house, 
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midst of the corahnstlblcs just as a party of the Rifles, 1S57. 
imder Captain Andrews, Avcrc gnllanliy seizing the 
gun to wliich the cart belonged. The explosion cost 
the man his life; but Andrews and some of his 
followers were killed by it, and others were carried 
wounded from the scene.*^ It taught us that among 
the mutineers were some brave and desperate men, 
who were ready to court instant death for the sake of 
the national cause. Manv acts of heroism of this 
hind brighten up the liisfory of the war, and many 
more were, doubtless, performed, of which History 
has no record. 

The mutineers fled in hot haste to Delhi, where May 31. 
they were reviled for their disgraceful failure, and 
sent back reinforced, to try whether Fortune would 
help them on another day. Stimulated by promises 
of large rewards to achieve a great success in honour 
of the restored monarchy, they again marched to the 
Ilindun. Tliat day was our Whit-Sunday. There 
was no Church parade. But the morning was 
ushered in by the most solemn and beautiful of all 
our Church services — that of the Burial of the Dead. 

There was genuine sorrow for those who had fallen 
as they were laid in unconsccrated ground, “a babool 
tree and a milestone marking the spot.”t Little space 
was then left for mournful reflections. It was soon 
known that the Sepoj’s were returning to the attack. 

About noon our bugles .sounded the alarm. The 
enemy had taken up a position on the ridge to the 
right of the Ilindun, about a mile from our advanced 

* “ Tilt! officfis lliat iiiglit. drank siiro, from liis g.illantrj and oUicr 
in solemn silence to the memory of esfimablc qnaliticsj tl'!'*' lb® memory 
the brave departed , and from the of poor Andrews will be Ion" and 
manner in which the toast was jiro- fondly cherished hy them .” — The 
posed hy Dr. limes, (he surgeon of Chaplain's {Mr. Rollon’s) Narrative, 
the rcgimoiit, and received by every t Cliaplain’s Narrative, 
officer and member of the mess, I am 
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posts on- tlie bridge. Pushing forward liis guns, be 
opened- a licavy fire upon Wilson’s force. This was a 
signal for our advance. The Artillery were sent for- 
ward to reply to the enemy’s fire — the Rifles, with 
two of Scott’s guns, occupying the. head of the bridge. 
The battle, which then raged for some two hours, was 
.almost whollj^ an Artillery fight.* But Cavaliy and 
Infantry were exposed both to the fire of the enemy, 
and to the more irresistible assaults of the sun. It 
was the last day of May, one of the hottest days of 
the jmar. The fiery blasts of the summer were aggra- 
vated by the heat thrown from the smouldering 
embers of the burnt villages. The thirst of our 
peoj)le Avas intolerable. Some were smitten down by 
sun-stroke; others fell exhausted by the way; and 
there is a suspicion that some were destroyed by 
water poisoned by the enemy.f But, in spite of all 
these depressing circumstances, Wilson’s troops drove 
the enemy from their position. When the fire of the 
mutineers had somewhat slackened, the Brigadier 
ordered a general advance of his force, and the Sepoys 
recoiled before it. But although they felt tliat they 
could not hold their ground and continue the battle, 
they did not fly, shattered and broken, as on the pre- 
ceding day. Having discharged into our advancing 
columns a tremendous shower of grape-shot, they 
limbered up their guns before the smoke had dis- 
persed, and fell back in orderly array. Exhausted 

«■ “ The conduct of Tombs’s troop Horse Artillery, was killed by a 
yesterday was the admiration of shot from one of the enemy’s guns, 
every one; for a long time tlicy f is staled by iMr. Jlotlon, 
were engaged on two sides with the wlio says : " Some were snn-strieken, 
enemy’s artillery. Liglit then got some slain, and a few, whose cniel 
In? two ciglitccn-poundcrs down to thirst induced them to .slake it with 
the river-bank and drew oil' the fire water provided by the enemy in 
upon liimself, und paid it back willi vessels containing strong eorrosivo 
interest.” — Jlcrcet/ Qrcathei's Ijct- poison, were thus deprived of life.” 
iers. Lieutenant Perkins, of the 
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by the cruel heat and suffering agonies of thirst, the 
English soldier could not improve his victoiy by 
giving chase to the retiring eneinj^ The mutineers 
carried oft’ all their guns and stores, and made good 
their retreat to Delhi. But they had been thus twice 
beaten in fair fight by inferior numbers, and had 
nothing but their disgrace to carry back with them 
and to lay at the feet of their King. 

In the English camp there was great rejoicing; 
and, as the news spread, all men were gladdened by 
the thought that the tide now seemed to have turned, 
and that retribution, which, though dela5^ed, was 
certain, ivas now overtaking the enemies of our race 
and the murderei’s of our people. The old stern 
courage had been again asserted, and with the old 
results. Success had returned to our ranks; and 
there was special cause for congratulation in the fact 
that Wilson, with a portion only of the old Meerut 
Brigade, had been the first to inflict punishment on 
the rebels, and among them upon some of the very 
men who had prevailed against us so grievously a 
little time before. But the situation of the little force 
on the Hindun was not without its j^erils. It was 
doubtful whether our troops, exhausted as they were 
by the work that they had done under that fiery sky, 
could successfully sustain another attack, if, as was 
probable, the enemy should come out again from 
Delhi, and in increased numbers. But the month of 
June came in, bringing with it no fresh assaults, but 
a welcome reinforcement. The Goorkah regiment, 
nearly five hundred strong, having moved up from 
Bolundshuhur, marched into camp, under its gallant 
Commandant, Major Charles Reid. At first the}'- were 
taken for a body of the enemy marching upon our 
rear. But no sooner were they identified than the 
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Arrival of 
siege-train. 


British troops turned out and welcomed them with 
lusty cheers.*" 

jileanwhile the Delhi Field Force, under Barnard, 
had inarched down to Alipore, which lies at a dis- 
tance of twelve miles fi-mn Delhi. It arrived there 
on the oth of June, and was halted until the Meerut 
troops could come up from the Hindun. There had 
been some want of understandiuG; between the com- 

O 

manders of the two forces as to the nature of the 
operations and the point of junction. It had been 
thought, at one time, that it would be strategicall 3 r 
expedient to move upon Delhi from both banks of 
the Jumna; and after the battles of the Hindun, 
Wilson’s force had halted for orders from the chief. 
Those orders were received on the 4th of June. That 
evening Wilson commenced his march, and soon after 
midnight on the morning of the Gtli he crossed the 
Jumna at Baghput. The delay was a source of bitter- 
ness to the Umballah troops, avIio were furiousi}* eager 
to fall upon the enem 3 ^ Fresh tidings of mutin}^ and 
murder had reached them, and the blood of officers 
and men alike was at fever lieat. The iinjiatience, 
however, was but short-lived. Wilson was now close 
at hand. And already the waiting was bearing good 
fruit. On the 6th the siege-train arrived. 

Orders for the equipment of the train had been 
received on the 17th of Maj'. On the morning of the 
24th, the gates of the Fort were opened. The guns 
and waggons and the labouring bullocks were all 
ready. The Sepoj-s of the Tliird Bcgiment at Phil- 


*"Tlic ^Tllolc force Uivncd out 
nncl cliccrod the regiment into camp ; 
but my poor Uuio fellows were so 
dead beat they could not return the 
bearty ebeers witb wbicb Ibey were 
welco'mcd. ‘ Get sometlnrg to cal 
sharp, ’ said the Brig.adier, ‘ns wo 


may liave to turn out.’ Exhausted 
ns iuy men were, Iccriaiuly w.as not 
anxious for a fight, nnd w.as thankful 
the mutineers left us alone that day.” 
— UufttliHn/ifd Meaoir hj/ Major C. 
Had. 
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lour liad volunteered to escort tlie train;* and, with 1S57. 
some troopers of the Ninth Irregular Cavalr}", they 
now marched upon the Sutlej. The bridge was still 
passable, and the train crossed over. Two hours 
afterwards the boats, which spanned the river, had 
been swept away by the flooding Avaters. But, 
although the Sepoys of the Third Regiment, who had 
then the game in their hands, had sutfered the train 
to cross the bridge, it was known that they Avere 
mutinous to the core.f So when the AAdiole line of 
ordnance Avas secure on the other bank of the river, 
it Avas quietly explained to the Sepoys of the Third 
that their services Avere no longer needed. A Con- 
tingent of Horse and Foot had been furnished by the 
Rajah of Nabha, and it Avas noAv ready to relieve the 
men of the suspected regiments. Under this guard 
of auxiliaries, Avith Avhich the detachment of Irre- 
gular Cavalry moved forAAmrd, the train laboured on 
to Umballah, Avhich it reached on the 27th of May. 

But a new difficulty aAvaited it there ; for, although 
the guns had arrived, they AAmre useless for Avant of 
gunners. A Aveak company was, therefore, despatched 
from Ferozepore by bullock -train, to be afteiuvards 
strengthened by recruits from Meerut. MeanAvhile, 
the position of the train Avas not Avithout its sur- 
rounding dangers. The Nusseree Battalion, AAdiich 
had been guilty of such shameful defection in the 


* The train consisted of eiglit 
eighteen-pounders, four eight-inch 
howit zers, twelve five-anH-a-half- 
inch mortars, and four eight-inch 
mortars (Normaii). The officer in 
charge of the train was Lieutenant 
Griffith. Major Kaye commanded 
the whole detachment. 

f This is an instance of what has 
been called I he “ inexplicable incon- 
sistency” of the Sepoys, who so 


often allowed their best opportunities 
to escape ; l)ul Mr. Ricketts suf- 
ficiently affords a clue to it when, in 
his interesting Loodhianah Report, 
he saj's that they were pledged in 
concert with others to a certain 
course of procedure, and that no 
temptation of immediate advantage 
could induce them to diverge from 
the programme. The later history of 
this corps will be found in Book VI. 
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]8o7. hour of our need, had come into Umhallah, and the 
June. Sepoys of the Fifth were striving to induce the Goor- 
Icahs to combine with them to seize the guns and to 
march to Delhi.’^ The plot, however, was frustrated, 
and the siege-train passed on safely to Head- Quarters,! 
.Tunc 7. On the 7th of June, amidst hearty welcomings 

Junction witli , . o 

the Meerut and warm congratulations, the Meerut contingent 
force. marched gaily into Alipore. At one o’clock on the 
following morning they commenced the march on 
Delhi, thirsting for the battle. Their scouts had 
told them that the enemy were strongly posted in 
front of the approaches to the city, resolute to contest 
the progress of the British Force. Never since the 
first English soldier loaded his piece or unsheathed 
his sword to smite the dark-faced, white-turbaned 
Moor or Gentoo — not even when Clive’s army, a cen- 
tury before, landed in Bengal to inflict retribution on 
the perpetrators of the great crime of the Black Hole 
— had our people moved forward under the impulse 
of such an eager, burning desire to be amongst the 
murderers of their race, as on that early June morn- 
ing, ivhen Barnard’s fighting men knew that the muti- 
neers of Meerut and Delhi were within their reach. 
It had been ascertained that the enemy were strongly 
posted. Infantry and Cavalry, with thirty guns, about 
six miles from Delhi, at a place called Budlee-ka- 
Serai, where groups of old houses and walled gardens, 
once the countrj^ residences of some of the nobles of the 
Imperial Court, supplied positions capable of power- 
ful resistance.! On this place marched Barnard, on 
the early morning of the 8th of June, along the 


* The Tilth iras aftenrards dis- a detachment of Tasiliers ivas sent 
armed in the presence of tiro com- to join tlie escort. The artillerymen 
panics of the Tusiliers. from Terozepore joined atKuriiaul. 

4 On a requisition from Major Kaye % Baird Smith. 
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Grand Trunk Road, with the river on one side and 1857. 
the Western Jumna Canal on the otlier, whilst 
Brigadier Hope Grant, with Cavahy and Horse 
Artillery, crossed the canal and moved down along 
its rigiit bank with the object of taking the enemy 
in flank. 

Day was iust dawniim when Barnard’s columns Junes, 
came within fire of the Sepoy’s guns. The disposi- ^“,(iiec?ka- 
tions which he had made for the attack were excel- Serai, 
lent, and they were not frustrated by any discovery 
of a mistaken estimate of the enemy’s movements. 

He found the rebels where he expected to find them. 

Whilst Showers, with the Eirst Brigade, was to 
attack upon the right. Graves, with the Second, was 
to lead his men against the enemy’s position on the 
left ; and Grant, on the first sound of the guns, was 
to rccross the canal by the bridge in the rear of the 
rebel camp, and to take them in flank. The strength 
of the enemy was known to be in their Artillery. 

Four hca^y guns, jMone3f’s Horse Artillery troop, and 
part of Scott’s Battery, were sent in advance to 
silence their fire, but the guns of the mutineers were 
of heavier metal than our own, and it was not easy 
to make an impression on their batteries. For some 
time the Artillciy had the fighting to themselves.^" 

Officers and men were dropping at their guns, and 
for a little space it seemed doubtful whether they 
could hold their own. But the British Infantry 
now deployed into line ; and the inspiring mandate 
to charge the guns went forth to the Sevent3'^-fifth. 

Then Herbert led out his noble re2:iment with a 
ringing cheer, right up to the enemy’s batteries, and 

“L'glit, Kaye, and Pagan, witli fanlrycame up and got into line.” — 
four heavy guns, bore the l)runt for Hcrtcy Greathed’s letters . — Major 
some time, until the brigade of in- Kaye was in command. 
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tlic Second Europeans followed in support. Nothing 
Junes, (.ould resist tlie impetuous rush of these English 
soldiers ; but the rebels stood well to their guns, and 
.showed that there was some resolute spirits beneath 
tliose dusky skins, and that tlie lessons tliey had 
learnt in our camps and cantonments had not been 
thrown awa}'. !Many fought with the courage of 
desperation, and stood to be bayoneted at their guns. 
It was not a lime for mercy ; if it was sought, it was 
sternly refused. 

meanwhile the Second Brigade, under Graves, 
charged tlie enemy’s position on the left, and, about 
the same time, Hope Grant, whose march had been 
delayed by the state of the roads along which he 
had advanced, appeared in the enemy’s rear with his 
Cavaliy and Horse Artillery. Thus the programme 
of the jireceding da}’’ was acted out in all its parts, 
and the enemy, attacked on every side, had nothing 
left to them but retreat. At first, they seem to have 
fallen back in orderly array ; but the Lancers, under 
Yule, fell upon them so fiercely, and the Horse Artil- 
lery guns, though impeded by the watercourses, 
opened so destructive a fire upon them, that they 
were soon in panic flight, shattered and hopeless. 
All the guns, and stores, and baggage which they 
Iiad brought out from the gi’eat city were aban- 
doned ; and so our first fight before Delhi ended in 
an assuring victory. 

But the day’s work was not done. Barnard saw 
clearly that it was a great thing to make an impres- 
sion on the enemy, not easily to be effaced, on the 
first day of the appearance of the Army of Retribu- 
tion before the walls of Delhi. The sun had risen, 
and the fury of the June heats was at its height. Our 
men had marched through the night, they had fought 
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a battle, they M'ci'e worn and wcaiy, and now the 
fierce sun was upon them, and there had been but 
little time to snatch any sustaining food, or to abate 
the thirst of the Indian summer ; but the strong spirit 
within them overbore the weakness of the flesh, and 
there was no demand to be made upon them by their 
leader to which they were not prepared to respond. 
Barnard’s soldierly experiences had taught him that 
even a force so broken as the advance of the encm}'' 
at Budlee-ka-Serai, might rally, and tliat they might 
have a strong reserve. He determined, therefore, to 
push onward, and not to slacken until he had swept 
the enemy back into Delhi, and had secured such a 
position for his force as would be an advantageous 
base for future operations. From Budlee-ka-Serai 
the road diverges into two branches, the one a con- 
tinuation of the Grand Trunk leading to the suburb 
of Subzee-mundee, and the other leading to the old 
British Cantonments. Stretching in front of these 
two positions, and forming, as it were, the base of 
a triangle, of which the two roads were the sides, was 
a long rocky ridge overlooking the city. At the 
point of divergence, Barnard separated his force, and 
sending Wilson with one division along the former 
road, led the other himself down to the Ridge. There 
be found the enemy posted in some strength with 
heaAy guns ; but another dexterous flank movement 
turned their position, and, before they could change 
their line, the Sixtieth Rifles, the Second Europeans, 
and Money’s Troop were sweeping along the Ridge ; 
and soon Wilson, who had fought his way through 
the Subzee-mundee, and driven the enemy from their 
shelter there, appeared at the other end, and the 
rebels saw that all was lost. There was nothing left 
for them now but to seek safetj'^ behind the walls of 
VOL. n. o 
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the city. From those Trails their comrades, loohino 
out tOTvards the scene of action, could see the smoke 
and flame -which pronounced that the Sepoys’ Lines, 
in our old cantonments, -were on fire. That day’s 
fighting had deprived them of their shelter outside 
the Trails, and given us the finest possible base for the 
conduct of our future operations against the city. 

So the victory of the 8th of June "was complete, 
and it remained for us ordy to count what we had 
gained and what we had lost by that morning’s fight- 
ing, The loss of the enemy is computed at three hun- 
dred and fifty men ; and they had left in our hands 
trrenty-sis: guns, Trith some serviceable ammunition, 
which Tve much wanted.f Our otto loss was small, 
considering the dashing character of the work that 
had been done. Four officers and forty-seven men 


* In these first operations, as in all 
others, as -svill subsequently appear, 
the Sirmoor Battalion did excellent 
service. Major Reid thus describes 
their conduct on the Sth ; “ About 
one o’clock p.ji. u-e reached the 
Ridge, when I was directed by 
General Rarnard to occupy Hindoo 
Rao’s house, which is within twelve 
hundred yards of the Moree Bastion. 
Hadjust made ourselves comfortable, 
■when the alarm was sounded. In 
ten minutes the mutineers were seen 
coming up towards Hindoo Rao’s 
lionse in force. I went out with my 
own regiment and two companies of 
Rifles, and drove them hack into 
the city. This, however, was not 
accomplished till five p.ir., so that 
we were under arms for sixteen 
hours. Heat fearful. My little fellows 
behaved splendidly, and were cheered 
by every European regiment. It 
-was the 'only Aative regiment with 
the force, and I may say every eye 
was upon it. The General was 
anxious to see what the Goorkahs 
could do, and if we were to be 
trusted. They had (because it was 


a Ivative regiment) doubts about us; 
but 1 think they are now satisfied.” 
It is true, as stated, that the Sir- 
moor Battalion -was the only Hative 
regiment engaged on our side ; but 
there were olher iSiative detach- 
ments. The Sappers from Meemt 
fought well, and were commended 
in Sir H. Barnard’s despatch, as was 
also the Contingent of the Jheend 
Rajah. And Jan Eishan Khan, with 
his horsemen, did gallant service, 
riushed with the excitement of the 
battle, the Afghan chief is said to 
Lave declared that another such day 
would make him a Christian. 

f The statement in the text is 
given on the authority of Sir H. 
Barnard’s oScial despatch. Bat the 
number of guns captured on the Sth 
of June is set down at ihxrteen in 
Major A'ormaii’s Ksrrative, Major 
Reid’s Extracts from Letters and 
Kotes, and in the “ Histoiy of the 
Siege of Delhi, by an OScer who 
served there,” Ac. Norman has 
specified in detail the nature of t im 
captured ordnance, and he is notable 
for his accuracy. 
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Avere killed in (lie encounter.- of that day, and a hun- 
dred and tlnriy-four men were wounded or mi.'^sing. 
.Amoim tliOM- v.dio ri'ceived their deallj-v.’ound.'^ at 
Ihullee-ka-Serai was the chief of Sir Henry Harnards 
StaiV. Coloiud Cluster, Avijutant-General of the 
Army, wa- slmt down, ahuo-t at tlic commencement 
of the action. As In* lay there, it) airony, with young 
Haniard. the General's .•^on and aide-de-camp, vainly 
eiuh a.vouring to help him, he asked the young ofiiccr 
to raise his head, so that he might see the wound that 
was ivnding him : and, having se<-n it, he knew tiiat 
he w;is dying. 'J'elling llarnard that nothing could 
he done for him, he hegged his yo\ing friend to leave 
him to his fate. 'I'hen presently the .'sjtirit passed 
awav from his hodv: and. at sunset, all that was left 


of the Adjutant-General of the Army was laid in the 
irrave. To the Commander of the Delhi Force thi.s 
must have heen a heavy loss, i'or Chester j)0.ss('.sced all 
the knowledge and e.xperiejiee which Darnard lacked; 
and the Adjutant-Geiioral was a brave soldier and a 
man of sound judgment, and his advice, in any dilll- 
cult conjuncture, would hav(* heen wisely received 
Avith respect.'^ Dut Cluister had risen in the Depart- 
ment, and the lime av;i.s coming Avlicn departmental 
experience .and traditionary knoAvledge Averc to be 
stripped of their splendid ve.stments. And History, 
Avithont any injurious reflection upon hks eharacter, 
nni}' declare that the incident Avas not idl evil that 


.Tunc 8. 


* ‘‘AiiKiiiglliu-iliiin Viiis uii!iapi)ily 
Cnloiu:! C!i:\r!(.-.s Chester, Adjutaiit- 
Gciicral of the Army, n l)r:ivc iiml 
cxj'ci iciiccil fcoldii r, uhosc toys tlius 
early in the eampnign rvns n grave 
nml lamenfnhle misliirUnie ; for Ills 
£01111(1 juilgnu'iil aiul rijic laiowledcc 
would have been jirr-cioiis in council 
as in iictiou." — JSnird Sviilh's unpub- 

0 


lishfd Mr::!oir. Two other ofllccrs 
of tlic .Stair were killed, Caiitnin 
C. TV. Jtnssell ami Caiilain , 1 . TV. 
Belani.ain. The fourth officer who 
lost liis life was Lieutenant. Har- 
rison of the Scvcnly-llfth ; Colonel 
Herbert of that rcginicnt w.as among 
the wouiuled. 

2 
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1S57. in due course brought Neville Chamberlain and John 
June 8. Nicholson down to Delhi. 

But it is not by lists of killed and wounded, or 
returns of captured ordnance, that the value of the 
first victoi’}'^ before Delhi is to be estimated. It had 
given us an admirable base of operations — a com- 
manding military position — open in the rear to the 
lines along which thenceforth our reinforcements 
and supplies, and all that we looked for to aid us in 
the coming struggle, were to be brought. And great 
as was this gain to us, in a military sense, the moral 
elfect was scarcely less ; for behind this ridge lay our 
old cantonments, from which a month before the 
English had fled for their lives. On the parade- 
ground the Head- Quarters of Barnard’s Force were 
now encamped, and the familiar flag of the Feringhecs 
was asrain to be seen from the houses of the Imperial 
City. 
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BOOK V.— PROGRESS OP REBELLION IN UPPER 

INDIA. 

[May— July. 1857 .] 


CHAPTER L 

THE NORTH-TirEST I’UOVIKCES— STATE OF AFFAIRS AT BEKARES— STATE OP 
THE CITY— THE OUTBREAK AT AZIMGURU — AURIVAE OF GEKERAE KEIUi 
— DISARillSG OF THE TmRTY-SEVE.NTn— THE MUTINY AT JAUNFORE — 
AFF.URS AT AELAIIABAI)— MUTINY OF THE SIXTH— AFI'EARAKCE OF 
GENEIUL NEIEE— THE FORT SECURED— RETIUBUTORY MEASURES, 

It has been seen that whilst Lord Canning ^Yas 
eagerly exhorting the chiefs of the Army to move 
with all despatch upon Delhi, never doubting that a 
crushing blow would soon descend upon the guilty 
city, he was harassed by painful thoughts of the un- 
protected state of the couiitr}'-, along the whole great 
line of the Ganges to Allahabad and thence through 
the Doab to Agra. There was one English regi- 
ment at Dinapore; there was one English regiment 
at Agra; and besides these the whole strength of 
our fighting men consisted of a handful of white 
artilleiymen and a few invalided soldiers of the 
Company’s European Army. And, resting upon the 
broad waters of the Ganges, there was the great 
military cantonment of CaYvnpore, with a large 
European population, a number of Sepoy regiments, 
and few, if any, white troops. To all these unpro- 
tected places on the banks of the Ganges and the 
Jumna, and the more inland stations dependent upon 
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them, the most anxious thoughts of the Governor- 
General were now turned, and his most earnest 
efforts directed. If the Native soldiery, who were 
thickly strewn along these lines, not only in all 
the military cantonments, hut in aU the chief civil 
stations,, guardians alike of the property of our Go- 
vernment and the lives of our people, had risen in 
that month of May, nothing short of the miraculous 
interposition of Providence could have saved us from 
swift destruction. 

But in all that defenceless tract of country over 
which the apprehensions of the Governor-General 
were then ranging, and towards which he was then 
eagerly sending up reinforcements, rebellion was for 
a time in a state of suspension. Whether it was 
that a day had been fixed for a simultaneous rising 
of all the Sepoy regiments, or whether, without any 
such concerted arrangements, they were waiting to 
see what the English would do to avenge their 
brethren slaughtered at Meerut and Delhi, the Native 
soldiery at the stations below those places suffered day 
after day to pass without striking a blow. No tidings 
of fresh disaster from the great toAvns, or from, the 
military cantonments dotting the Gangetic provinces, 
followed closely upon the news of the capture of the 
Imperial City, But everywhere the excitement was 
spreading, alike in the Lines and the Bazaars, and it 
was plain that many weeks would not elapse without 
a fresh development of trouble, more dreadful, per- 
haps, than the first growth, of which he already had 
before him the record. 


A little more than four hundred miles from Cal- 
cutta, in the direction of the north-west, lies the city 
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of ricnures. Situated on u steep sloping hank of 1S57. 
the Ganges,, \vl\iek its buildings overhang, it is the 
most picturestpic of the river-cities of llindostan. Its 
countless temples, now benntifnl and now grotesque, 
with the elaborate devicc.s of .sculptors of difiercnt 
agt's and diin-rent schools ; its spacious mosques with 
their tall minarets grand against, the .sky the richly 
carved balconies of its house.s; it.s .swarming marts 
and market'places, wealtliy Aviih the ])roducc of 
m:iny couitlries and the glories of its own looms; its 
nnlde ghauts, or {lights of landitig-stairs leading from 
the great thorottghfares to the river-brink, and ever 
crowded witli bathers and drawers of the .sacred 
water: the many-shaped vessels moored against the 
river-banks, and the stately stream {lowing on for 
ever between them, render this great Hindu city, 
even as .<een liy tlie lle.sldy c^'c, a spectacle of nnsiir- 
passed interest. Ilut the interest deepens painfully 
in the mind of the Christian traveller, who regards 
this swarming oily, with all its slatlenily beauty, as 
the favoured borne of the great Brahminical super- 
stition. It is u city given uj) to idolatry, with, in the 
estimation of millions of people, an odour of sanc- 
tity about it wbioli dniws pilgrims frotn all parts 
of India to worship at its shrines or to die at its 
ghauts. Modern learning might throw doubt upon 
the traditional antiquity of the place, but could not 
question the veneration in which it is held as the 
sacred city of the Hindoos, the cherished residence 
of the Pundits and the Priests. 

But neither sacerdotal nor scholastic influences had 
softened the manners or tempered the feelings of the 

* A recent writer sUlcs that it is mosques in the city of Benares. — 
computed that there arc fourteen iSVe Sficrrin^'s "Sacred City of ihe 
hundred nnd fifty-four Icmpics and Ilindut." 
two hundred and seventy-two 
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people of BcDares.^' There had ahva 3 's been some- 
thing more tlian the average amount of discontent 
and disaffection among the citizens ; and now in the 
summer of 1857 this was increased b}^ the high price 
of provisions — always believed to be one of the 
curses of British rule.f And there was another 
source of special danger. Some of the most dis- 
reputable members of the Delhi Family had been 
long resident at Benares, where they had assumed 
all the airs of the Imperial Famil}^, and persistently 
endeavoured in secret to sow resentment in the city 
against the English. These wretched Mogul Princes, 
it was not doubted, would be well disposed, in such 
a conjuncture, to foment rebellion among the Sepoys; 
and it was scarcety less probable that the State pri- 
soners — Sikhs, Mahrattas, Mahomedans, and others, 
who had been made to find an asylum in Benares, 
would find ample means of gratifying their love of 
intrigue in dangerous efforts against the power that 
had brought them to the dust.J 


The population of Benares is 
estimated at about two hundred 
llio\isaud, of wliieh an unusually 
large proportion arc Hindoos. The 
nutliorofthe "lied Pamphlet” com- 
putes the miml)cr at three hundred 
thousand, and Alaeaulny rlictorically 
nmjilifics it into “ tmlf a inillion.’’ 
In JMay, 1S57, Mr. Tueker, Iho Coni- 
niissiohcr, writing to Jjortt Canning, 
spc.aks of "the Inigc, bigoted city of 
Benares, with a hundred and eighty 
tliousnnd of the worst population 
in tlio country.” Tin's is proh.ably 
rather under the number, but it is 
lobe remembered lliat there is_ in 
Benares always an immense floating 
population of pilgrims from other 
provinecs. 

t “The city, always the most tur- 
bulent in Imli.a, was now Ijic more 
dangerous fronr the severity with 
whicli llic high priec of corn pressed 


upon the poorer classes ; the Poor- 
bcah Sepoys, who had been more or 
less restless since the hegiiming of 
AInrch, now publicly called on their 
gods to deliver them from tlm Pc- 
ringhccs, clubbed together to send 
messengers westward for intciligence, 
and, finatlv, sent away llicir Gooroo 
(priest), lest, as they said, in tliQ 
troubles which were coming, ho 
should sulTcr any liurt ." — llcjml of 
3fr. Taylor, OJJmuting Joinl-Maffis- 
irate. 

J Afaior Charters AfaCThorsoii, 
who had been Govcrnor-Gcncrara 
Agent nt Benares, before the ap- 
]iointmcnt was incorporated with 
tlio Commissioncrsliip, 1ms thus de- 
scribed some of tlio leading features 
of the population of Bcimres ; 
‘'These ntlenimted sliadows of liio 
rcg»lify of Delhi — tliesc strong, 
nol)le, robust, and workman -like 
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1857. and civilians too, witli tlie best courage of tlie soldier 
and more than his wonted wisdom. Mr. Henry 
SSres!'^ Carre Tucker — one of a family famous alike for 
courage and for capacity — was Commissioner of 
Benares. Mr. Frederick Gubbins, who, some time 
before, as Magistrate, had acquired by a grand dis- 
play of energy in a local crisis an immense ascendancy 
over the minds of the people, was now the Judge. 
Mr. Lind was the Magistrate of Benares. It is im- 
possible to over-rate their exertions."^ As soon as the 
fatal news arrived from Meerut and Delhi, they saw 
clearly the danger which beset them, and the work 
which lay before them, to preserve our old supre- 
macy in such a place. The crisis was one which de- 
manded that the civil and military authorities should 
take counsel together. Warned by the wholesale 
butcheries of Meerut and Delhi, they deemed it a 
point of essential urgency that there should be a 
common understanding as to the place of resort for 
women and children and non-combatants in the 
event of a sudden surprise or alarm. A council, 
therefore, was held; but it would seem that no de- 
finite plan of action was formed. On the following 
day two military officers called upon Mr. Lind, with 
a proposal that greatly startled him. One was Captain 
William Olpherts, commanding the Artillery, an officer 
of good repute, brave as a lion, but of uncertain 
temper, who had served under Williams of Kars, in 
the auxiliary operations connected with the Crimean 
War. The other was Captain Watson, of the En- 

* “ The magistrate and judge the tales of spies, who reported 
(Messrs. Lind and Gubbins) exerted clearly the state of feeling in the 
themselves with great skill to main- eity, and told the minds of the 
tain the peace of the city; now Sepoys far more truly than the 
patrolling with parties of Sowars, ofBcers in eommand.” — Mr. Taylor’s 
now persuading Bunyahs to lower Report. 
the price of com, now listening to 
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giiicers. Their opinions were entitled to bo received 
with respect ; but when the}’’ suggested the propriety 
of an immediate retreat to the strong fortress of 
Cliunar (eighteen miles distant from Benares), Jlr. 
Lind resented the proposal, and said that nothing 
wovdd induce him to leave his post. When his visitors 
had taken their departure, the Magistrate hastened to 
Mr. Gubbins, and, returning to his own house with 
the Judge, was presently joined by ^Ir. Tucker and 
by Colonel Gordon, who temporaril}' commanded the 
station. Olpherts and Watson had intimated that 
Gordon had approved the plan of retreat to Chunar; 
but when in answer to a (piestion, which he put to 
Mr. Gubbins, the civilian said, “ I will go on my 
knees to you not to leave Benares !” Gordon promptly 
answered, “ I am glad to hear you say so. I was 
persuaded against my will." ^Ir. Tucker had never 
doubted that it was their duty to stand fast.'^ So it 
was resolved that no sign of anxiety should be made 
manifest, either to the soldier}- or to the people ; that 
every one should remain in his own home, as in 
quiet times, and that there sh(\idd be no open display 
of arming, or any other symptom of distrust. But in 
the event of a sudden rising either of the soldiery 
or of the people, all the Christian residents not 

* Mr. Ta.ylor, lion-cvcr, ia his says: “One officer of high rank and 
official narrative, says: “ Tlicy both much experience recommended that 
(Lind and Gubbins) returned to we should make a night march, and 
Mr. Lind’s house to discuss the best shut oureclvcs up in Chunar. Colo- 
TOKuis of operation, and were soon ncl Gordon, commanding the station, 
joined by Mr. Tucker, the Commis- Mr. Gubbins, the judge, and Mr. 
sinner, and Colonel Gordon. When Lind, tbc magistrate, unanimously 
the former alluded to the plan (the agreed witli me that to siiow any 
retreat to Cliunar) in terms which open distrust in tliis manner would 
seemed to imply he approved it, Mr. cause a panic, the bazaars would be 
Lind condemned it most strongly,” closed, and both the troops and the 
&c. &c. It is possible tliat for city would be up ag.ainst us. We, 
"former" we shotild read “latter.” therefore, determined to face the 
In a letter before me (May 19), ad- danger without moving a muscle.” 
dressed to Lord Canning, Mr. Tucker 


1S57. 

May. 
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1S57. engaged in suppressing it were to seek refuge in the 
Mint. 

so the daily goings on of social life fell back 
again into the old groove ; and some even found, in 
. the prospect before them, causes of increased hopeful- 
ness and bountiful anticipations of a pleasure-laden 
future. Were there not European troops coming up 
from Dinaporc and Calcutta, and would there not be 
gay doings at Benares ? Those whose duty it was to 
knoAv what was going on in the surrounding countiy, 
heard tliis careless talk with something of a shudder, 
but wisely refrained from saying anything to dash tlie 
cheerfulness of the talkers. “ My game,” wrote the 
Commissioner to the Governor-General, “ is to keep 
people in good spirits ; so I keep my bad news to my- 
self, and circulate all the good.” Meanwhile, he and 
his colleagues were doing all that could be done, with- 
out noise or excitement, to restore confidence alike to 
the soldieiy and to the townspeople. It was no small 
thing to supply an antidote to the famine-prices which 
were then ruling in the markets of the city, and this 
might be done, so far at least as the evil bore upon 
the soldiery, without interfering with the privileges 
of the sellers. So the Commissioner guaranteed, on 
the part of Government, that for every rupee paid by 
the Sepoys for their oitah, a certain number of pounds, 
as in ordinary times, should be given, whilst the Judge 
and the Magistrate went about in the city endeavour- 
ing (aird Avith good success) to convince the chief 
importers of grain that it Avould be sound policy in 
the end to keep down their prices to the normal 
rates.* These things had a good efibet; but tlic 

* “I guaranteed Ponsonby yes- hungry man. All the bar.anvs arc 
terday in issuing ottali to the troo^is open, but very naturally tlic gi ain- 
nt sixteen seers, and trust you wjll sellers are approlicnsivc, and raisiui' 
bear me out. It is ill talking to a their prices. Giibbins and Lind 
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utter wcn1;ncs=i of the European force in Benares 1S37. 
stared these hravc and sajiucious men in tlic face at 
everv turn, and they felt tlial, under Providence, 
no{]iin_!r could save them until the arrival of succour, 
except the ealmne.'S and confidence of their demeanour 
in the hour of danger. “ So "feat is mv confidence,” 
wrote the Commissioner, “ that 1 have not a single 
weapon, lu yond a heavydiandled riding-whip, in my 
po'-session. In dealing with a jiarcel of children, 
which Sepoys and :dl Natives arc, moral force goes a 
great way.” And if shonld he noted here, as an 
(‘Hconraging symiitom, that about lids time all the 
Sikh Sirdars, then prisoner.s at Benares, ofiered their 
services to Mr. Tucker — and it was believed in good 
faith — to act as a body-guard to him, and to protect 
his house. 

Aud the confidence thus felt — which in the breasts 
of .«ome, at least, w.as a sustaining trust in the over- ° 
flowing mercy of God — was made manifest before Mw 2i. 
all the people of Benares, by a ])racfieal illustration 
of a remarkable kind. On the 2-lth of May, a tlc- 
tachment of fourty-four men of the Eighty-fourth 
Queen's, who had been jmshed up by the Governor- 
General by dawk, arrived from Chinsnrah, near Cal- 
cutta. Tins reinforcement would have more than 
doubled the reliable military strength on which the 
security of the lOnglish at Benares was to depend. 

From ever}’- station along the great line of country 
between Delhi and Calcutta had come the despairing 


have been in llic city nil the mnrnitic; wcnllhy nicrchnnf s. (lie price of gntiii 
trying to show the jirincipal im- in tiui Jtazaar has fallen from twelve 
porters pic good imlicy of keeping or thirteen seers to fifteen seers (for 
down prices ns much ns possible.” — tlic rupee). Tliis is n great triumph 
J/r. Jt. C. Tuchcr to Jjoril C<inmvff, of confidence, and has reassured tlic 
g/hy 23, 1S57. “ Througli the c.vcr- multitude, wonderfully .” — The Same 
tions of Mr. Gubhiiis, assisted by to the Same, May 20, 1S57. 

Mr. Lind, and his intlucncc with the 
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cry, “For God’s sake send us Europeans 1” And now 
tliat this help had come to the first of the great un- 
defended stations — small, it is true, in numbers, but 
still at such a time an immense relief and reinforce- 
ment to the little hand of Christian men, who were 
trusting in God, and maintaining a bold front before 
them fellows — they bethought themselves of others 
who w’’ere in greater need than themselves, and suf- 
fered the w^elcome detachment to pass on to Cawn- 
pore ; and that too at a time wdien they seemed to be 
in their greatest peril. For new^s had just come that 
the Seventeenth Regiment, at Azimgurh, some sixty 
miles distant, wns on the verge, if not in the full 
stream, of open mutiny, and the Benares regiments 
seemed onty to be w^aiting for a signal from their 
comrades in the neighbourhood. Still they thought 
more of others than of themselves. Sir Henry Law- 
rence had written earnestly to urge upon them the 
great need of Camipore, where General TiBieeler was 
threatened by a dangerous enemy ; and so Ponsonby 
and Tucker, taking counsel together, determined to 
let the succour which had been sent to them pass on 
to the relief of others. “ Gordon,” wrote the Com- 
missioner, “ thinks that we have run too great a risk 
in sending on at once the parties of the Eighty- 
fourth, whom you sent on to us by dawk ; but Sir 
Heniy Lawrence wTote to me so urgently to send 
every man who could be spared, that Ponsonby and 
I concurred in thinking that it was our duty to run 
some risk here, and stretch a point for the relief of 
Cawnpore. Besides, we argued that nothing could 
show better to the suspected Thirty-seventh Regi- 
ment than that -when we had got Europeans from 
Calcutta, and placed our guns in safety, -we did not 
care to detain, but sent them on straight to join the 
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troops, collecting above. This is a real mark of con- 
ficlence in tbe Sepoys and in ourselves. Besides, 
will do good at Allababad, and along tlie road, to see 
Europeans moving up, party after party, so fast. So 
if anytlnng does happen to Benares before other 
Europeans join, your lordship must excuse the de- 
spatch of these forty-four men as an error of judg- 
ment on the right side." Other Europeans had been 
expected from Dinapore, but scarcely had the men of 
the Eighty-fourth been pressed forward, when tidings 
came that the detachment of the Tenth from Dina- 
pore, which had been proceeding upwards to the 
relief of Benares, had “ stuck fast at Chapra.” “ So 
all hopes for the present,” it was added, “from that 
quarter arc gone.” “ Brave Brigadier Ponsonby," 
continued the Commissioner, “ calls the failure of the 
Dinapore relief ‘ a slight contretemps, somewhat un- 
pleasant, but it cannot be helped.’ I am glad we did 
not know of it yesterday evening, as it might have 
prevented the despatch of the forty-four men to 
Cawnpore.” But, next day, when further reinforce- 
ments arrived, they were all hurried onward to 
Cawnpore. “ I had another telegram this morning,” 
wrote Mr. Tucker to Lord Canning on the 27th, 
“ from Sir Henry Lawrence, begging me to spare no 
expense in hurrying up European aid. We send up 
all the men we get from Calcutta. Thirty-eight more 
Avill go this evening. We do not keep one for our- 
selves.” Even the detachment of the Tenth from 
Dinapore Avas to be sent on “ the moment it arriA'-es.” 
“ Your lordship may feel assured,” added the Com- 
missioner, “ that nothing AA'ill be left undone to insure 
the quickest possible relief to CaAAmpore. I haA'e let 
Sir H. Wheeler knoAV Avhat Ave are doing to relieve 
him, as Hope is half the battle.” 
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3SG7. Tlius, alreadj’, wns the great national courage of 

Diversities of English beginning to take many shapes. Whilst 

English mnn- Some, girding up their loins, were eager to antici- 

hood, clanger and to strike at once, smiting every- 

where, hip and thigh, like the grand remorseless 
heroes of the Old Testament, others were fain to 
oppose to the mass of rebellion that was surging up- 
wards to the surface, the calm impassive fortitude of 
patient resolution, born of an abiding faith in God. 
Men of different temperaments and different convic- 
tions then wrought or waited according to the faith 
that was in them, with self-devotion beyond all j)raise. 
There was need of strenuous action in those days ; 
but there was need also of that calm confidence which 
betrays no sign of misgiving, and the very quietude 
of which indicates a consciousness of strength. Re- 
stricted sympathy and narrow toleration are among 
the manifestations of our national charactez’, not less 
than the broad many-sided courage of which I have 
spoken ; and therefore it has happened that sometimes 
rash judgments have been passed by men inca^zable 
of understanding other evidences of bravery than 
those which their own would put forth in similar 
crises.® But it may be easier to go out to battle with 
death than quietly to await its coming. The enei’gy 
that stimulates the one is less rare than the patience 
that inspires the othei\ But this quiet courage must 
be content to wait for quiet times to be estimated at 
its true worth. f 

* Charles Dickens, in a notice of inclined to think that this inability 
the Life of Walter Savage Landor, so far from being singular, is the 
which I have read since the passage commonest thing in the world, 
in the text was written, says that _ f How utterly free the Commis- 
Landor’s “ animosities were chiefly sioner was from the least leaven of 
referable to his singular inability to ofBcial jealousy, and how eager he 
dissociate other people’s ways of was to dojustice and to get justice 
thinking from his own.” But I am done to his colleagues, may be seen 
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Hemy Tucker was a Cliristian gentleman, in whom 1857. 
tlie hi 2 :li courasre of our race took this latter form. 

He went about, fearless and confident, saying to him- Hemy Cane 
self, “ The Lord is my rock, my fortress, and my 
deliverer ; the God of m 3 * rock, in Him will I trust. 

He is m}’- shield and the horn of ni}’- salvation ; my 
high tower, and m}’’ refuge ; m}^ Saviour.”^"' And in 
this abundant, overflowing confidence and resigna- 
tion he seemed to despise all human means of de- 
fenee, and almost to regard defensive efforts — “ se- 
condaiy means” — as a betra}^! of want of faith in 
the Almight 3 ^ “ Rather against Ponsonb 5 '’s and my 
wish,” he wrote to the Governor-General, “but by 
the advice of Messrs. Gubbins and Lind, and at the 
entreaty of the European residents, arms and ammu- 
nition have, this da}’’, been issued out to all who 
required them. I hope that it will make their minds 
eas}’’, and that the}’’ will rest quiet. 1 am so thank- 
ful we have no place of defence here. We have no- 
where to run to, so must stand firm — and hitherto 
there has not been one particle of panic and con- 
fusion.” And he. said that if the enemy came he 
would go out to meet them with a bible in his hand, 
as David had gone out to meet Goliath with a pebble 
and a sling. He rode out in the most exposed places, 
evening after evening, with his daughter, as in quiet 
times : and when some one sussjested to him that the 

in tbe foUowing extracts from letters means of securing great peace and 
■written by him to Lord Canning: quiet in tbe city and neighbonr- 
“Mr. F. Gubbins is a very superior hood.” And again : “I hope your 
man, and •will make a model com- lordsbip will find time for a letter 
missioner. I feel very thankful to of hearty thanks to Mr. F. Gubbins 
Lave such a coadjutor here to make for his beautiful police arrangements 
up for my o'wn great deficiencies.” and general exertions, in which Mr. 

And in another letter the Commis- Lind has aided greatly.” 
sioner says : " Mr. Gubbins is carry- * He wrote to Lord Canning that 
ing on the work in this district most the 22nd chapter of Samuel II. 
enercetically. Under tbe blessing (which contains these words) had 
of Providence, he has been the been “ their stand-by.” 

VOL. n. P 
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many now who treasure up, as their most cherished 
possessions, the few expressive lines, warm from the 
heart, in which, amidst dangers and difficulties that 
miglit well have excused graver omissions, the Go- 
vernor-General poured forth his gratitude to his sub- 
ordinates for good aid of any kind — for wise counsel, 
for fertility of resource, for active heroism, or for 
patient courage. 

Thus, on the 23rd of May, he wrote to Mr. Tucker : 
“ Although it represents a most critical state of 
things at Benares, it satisfies me that the crisis is met 
with calm courage, based upon that which alone is 
the foundation of true courage, and that events as 
they arise will be dealt with temperately, firmly, and 
with sound judgment. You have, indeed, a precious 
stake upon the issue, I sympathise deeply with your 
family. If they need to be assured of it, I beg you 
to tell them that not an hour has been, or will be, 
lost in sending aid to Benares, and wherever else it 
niay be most urgently required, . . . Come what 
may, do not fear any aspersions or misrepresenta- 
tions. Ko one shall be ignorant how nobly the 
authority of our Government, and the honour and 
dignity of Englishmen, has been upheld at Benares.” 
And to Mr. Gubbins he wrote, a week afterwards, 
saying ; “ If I had more leisure for writing letters, I 
should not have left you so long without a word of 
thanks for your admirable and most judicious exer- 
tions. I know from Mr. Tucker’s letters and mes- 
sages, and also from other quarters, how much is due 
to you and to Mr. Lind, and I beg you both to 
believe that I am most grateful for it. You have all 
had a difficult game to play — if ever there was one ; 
and your success has been hitherto complete. I pray 
that you may carry it through. You have done 
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really good service in tlie Bazaars, in obtaining a 1857. 
reduction of the price of grain.” And be tlien added, 
with reference to the difference of opinion which had 
prevailed respecting the arming of the Europeans, 

“ I think you quite right in recommending that arms 
should not he refused to the Europeans, who desired 
them. Tour self-confidence has been made quite 
plain by the calm front you have already shown to 
all danger; and I do not believe that any of the 
advantages thereby gained will be sacrificed by the 
adoption of a common-sense precaution, which does 
not necessarily impl}^ mistrust of those more imme- 
diately around you, when, as is too surely the case, 
there is abundance of danger at a little distance.”’* 


But although outwardly there was fair promise of iTine, 1857 . 
continued tranquillity, as the month of j\Iay came to at^A^^gurh. 
a close a crisis was, indeed, approaching. The birth 
of June was ushered in by the famihar work of the 
incendiaiy. A line of Sepoys’ huts recently vacated 
was fired ; and it was found that the wretched scum 
of Delhi royalty were in close communication with 
the incendiaries. Then news came that the Sepoy 
regiment at Azimgurh, sixty miles off, had revolted. 

This was the Seventeenth Regiment, under the com- 
mand of Major Burroughs. It had been believed all 
along to be tainted, for it had been brigaded with the 
Nineteenth and Thirty-fourth, which had been igno- 
miniously disbanded, and it was knoAvn that some of 
the men of the former were harboured in its Lines. 

Its insolence had been manifested unchecked, for 
Burroughs was not equal to the occasion ; and, al- 
though the Magistrate, Horne, had himself addressed 

♦ MS. Correspondence of Lord Canning. 
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3S57. the Sepoys, and otherwise striven to keep them true 
Mnj— June, their salt, the evil intluences had prevailed, so that 

before the end of the month the men of the Seven- 
teenth were ripe for revolt.* It happened that just 
at this critical moment they scented the spoil. The 
rattle of the rupees was heard in the distance. A 
treasure-escort v/as coming in from Goruckpore, tinder 
charge of a company of the Seventeenth Sepoys and 
some horsemen of the Thirteenth Irregular Cavahy, 
and this was to have been despatched, with the 
surplus treasure of Azimgurh, to Benares, under 
command of Lieutenant Palliser, tvho had been sent 
from the latter place with a detachment of the 
Thirteenth to escort it. Five lakhs of rupees had 
come from Goruckpore, and two lakhs were added to 
it at Azimgurh ; seventy thousand pounds in the 
hard bright coin of the country, and this was now in 
the grasp of the Sepoys. The temj^tation was more 
than they could resist. So they rose and loudly 
declared that the treasure should not leave the 
station. This stern resolution, however, seems to 
have been lulled for a time, and on the evening of 
June 3. the 3rd of June, the treasure-escort marched out from 
Azimgurh. It was felt, however, that the danger 
had not been escaped, and that at any moment the 
Sepoys might break into open rebellion. The officers 
and their wives were dining at the mess of the 
Seventeenth, when all their anxieties were confirmed 
by the weIl-kno^vn warning voice of the guns. It was 
plain that the firing was in the direction of the 
parade-ground. A beating of drums was soon heard ; 
and no words were needed to express the assurance of 

♦ On May 24, when some men afterwards violently assaulted a Na- 
impudently rejected extra cartridges tive officer, Major Burroughs found 
wnich were served out to them, and himself too weak to punish. 
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all tliat tlie Sepo 3 fs had risen.* There was then a 1857. 
scene of confusion, which it is not easy accuratciy to 
describe. The ladies and non-combatants hurried otr 
.to the Cutcherry, which had been fortified by the 
Magistrate and his colleagues, and there barricaded 
themselves. Meanwhile the Sepoys, having shot their 
Quartermaster and their Quartermaster- Sergeant,! 
but, Avith the strange inconsistency of conduct which 
distinguished all their movements, having spared and, 
indeed, protected the rest of their officers, hurried 
after the treasure-escort to seize the coin on tlie road 
to Benares. And Avith them AA’-ent the myrmidons of 
the Police-force, Avhich Horne had made vast efforts 
to strengthen for tlie protection of the gaol, but Aidiich 
had displayed its zeal in the hour of our trouble by 
releasing the prisoners, and giving up the houses of 
the English to plunder and conflagration. 

When the}’- SAvarmed doAi'-n upon him, all armed 
and accoutred and eager for the spoil, PaUiser found 
that he Avas helpless. The troopers of the Thirteenth 
Irregulars Av^ere AvaA^ering. They AA'-ere not so far 
gone in rebellion as to desire the death of their 
offic^"s, but a strong national sympathy restrained 
them from acting against their countrymen. The 
officers, therefore, Avere saAmd. But the treasure Avas 
lost. The Sepoys of the Seventeenth! carried it back 

Tlicre were two post guns not touch, but would protect them, 
statioued at Azimgurli. These tlie only that there were some of the 
muUncers seized at the commence- mutineers who had swmm the death 
ment of the outbreak. Tlicy were of particular officers, and therefore 
afterwards taken into Oude. they begged the whole party to take 

f Lieutenant Hutchinson and to their carriages and be off at once. 
Quartermaster-Sergeant Lewis. ‘ But how are W'e to get our car- 
f It is stated on the authority of riages ?’ said they, 'seeing that they 
Lieutenant Constable of tlie Seven- are scattered all through the sta- 
teenth, that _ the Sepoys “ beliaved tion.’ ‘ Ah, we will fetch them,’ 
with romantic courtesy.” “ They said the Sepoys ; and so they did, 
formed a square round their officers, and gave the party an escort for 
and said that they not only would ten miles out of the station on the 
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1857. to Azimgurli, 'wliilst the Irregulars escorted the 
officers on to Beiiares. Meanwhile, the Europet 
residents of the former place had fled to Ghazeeporc 
and when the Sepoys returned to their old statio: 
they found all European authority gone, and tl 
official functionaries, civil and militaiy, swept out < 
it to a man. So, flushed with success, they marche 
off to E 3 ^zahad in military array, with all the pom 
and panoply of war. 

Tlie crisis at When iicws of these events reached Benares, cruste 
Junrr 1857. instance with some exaggerations, 

was plain that the hour was approaching when trai 
quillity could no longer he maintained. But tl 
vigorous activity of Gubbins and the calm comjDosiu 
of Tucher, holding rebellion in restraint whilst sue 
cours were far off, had already saved Benares ; fc 
now fresh reinforcements were at hand, and wit 
them one who knew well how to turn them to accoun 
After despatching his men, as lias been already told, 
by the railway to Baneegunge, Colonel Keill had mad 
his wajL by train and horse-dawk, to Benares with th 
utmost possible despatch, eager to avenge the blooi 
of his slaughtered countiymen. And with this Ma 
Arrival of Coloncl came the first assertion of English man 

^ ^ ' hood that had come from the South to the rescue c 
our people in the Gangetic provinces. Leading th 
wn}’’ to future conquests, he came to strike and t 
destroy. He w'as one of those who wiselj’ though 

road to Giiazccpore. It has hecn that the Sepoys of the Seventccutl 
remarked tliat to complete the ro- implored the Irrrgalars to slay thei 
mance they ought to have offered officers, “ appealing to religion, nn 
the officers a month’s pay out of the Uonality, love of money, even ofTei 
treasure they were plundering.” — ing 50Q0f. for each head.” Tlies 
Annals of the Indian Bebellion, Part inconsistencies, however, were fas 
IF. This is somewhat inconsistent becoming common phenomena, 
with the statement {Red Panphlct) * Ante, p. 132. 
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from the. fir>{, lluit to strike proniptl}' and to strike 1S57. 
viaoronsiy would be to strike mcrcifidly ; and he 
went to tlie work before him with u stern resolution 
not to spare, lloth from the North and from the 
South, at this time, tlie finst great waves of the tide 
of coiupu’st were lieginning to set in towards the 
centres of the threatened ])rovinccs. From one end 
of the line of danger, Canning, and from the otlicr, 
Lawrence', was sending forth his succotirs — neither 
under-estimating the magnitude of tlic peril, but 
l.tolh confident of the final result. It was the work 
of the latter, as will be told hereafter, to rescue 
Delhi, whilst tlie former was straining every eflbrt to 
secure the safety of llenares, Allahabad, Agra, Cawn- 
pore, laicknow, and other le.sser places dependent 
upon them. And now assistance had really come to 
the fir.st of these ])lace.s. A detachment of Madras 
Fusiliens was at Uenares, and the men of the Tenth 
Foot, from Dinapore, who.se arrival had been delayed 
by an accident, liad also made their appearance. It 
was determined, therefore, that the Sepoys should be 
disarmed. 

But a question then arose as to the hour of dis- The fim-biiou 
armimj. The fir.st idea was that the regiment should 
be jiaraded on the following morning, and that then 
the sever.al companie.«, after an assuring explanation, 
should be called upon to lay down their arms. But 
there were those in Benares, to whom the thought of 
even an hour’s delay was an oflence and an abomi- 
nation. 'When work of this kind is to be done, it 
should be done, they thought, promptly. Stimulated 
by the intelligence from Azimgurh, and suspecting 
what was in store for them, the Sepoys might rise 
before morning, and then all our councils and cau- 
tions would be vain. The chief command was in 
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Ponsonbj’s bands, and it was for him to give the 
word for disarming. It appears that Colonel Gordon, 
who had ascertained that the more turbulent spirits 
of the city were in communication with the Sepoys, 
accompanied the Brigadier to the house of the Com- 
missioner to consult nith him. Tucker susirested 
that they should call on Gubbins; so they went to 
the Judge’s residence, and there they received ample 
confirmation of the reports which Gordon had heard. 
Soon afterwards they met Colonel ISTeill, who was 
eager for immediate action;'* and, after some dis- 

* The circumstances conducing only confirmed Colonel Gordon’s 
to this change of plan have been report, but gave much more detailed 
variously stated. Mr. Taylor, in liis information as to the secret proceed- 
ofBcial report, already quoted, says : ings of the men of the Thirty-seventh 
“ It appears that as Brigadier Pon- Native Infantry. Colonel Neill came 
sonby was returning home after the in while Jlr. Gubbins was speaking, 
Council, he met Colonel Neill, who and_ soon afterwards the Brigade- 
recommended him to disarm the Jlajor, Captain Dodgson, entered to 
corps at once. Disregarding all report that the treasure, which was 
other consideration, he hurried to on its way from Azimgurh to Benares 
the parade-ground.” But in a letter under a guard of fifty men of the 
before me, written by Brigadier Irregular Cavalry, had been plun- 
Ponsonby in July, that officer states dered by the Seventeenth Native 
that, " On the Ath of June Licute- Infantry — the guyd of the Iiregu- 
nant-Coloncl Gordon, commanding lars having connived at the deed, 
the regiment of Loodhianah, called It was immediately felt that this cir- 
and informed me that he had reason cunistance, occurring in such close 
to believe the men of the Thirty- proximity to Benares, rendered the 
seventh Native Infantry were enter- adoption at once of some strong 
ing into a conspiracy with some of measures imperative, and Lieutenant- 
the bad characters of the city, in Colonel Gordon proposed the dis- 
view to the subversion of the British arming of the Thirty-seventh Native 
power in Benares. After some con- Infantry, to which 1 acceded. There 
versation on the subject, in which was some discussion as to whether 
I ascertained from the Lieutenant- this should be attempted atynce, or 
Colonel that he considered that lie at ten a.m. on the following day, 
could rely on the fidelity of his own Mr. Gubbins having expressed his 
regiment, we agreed to go together opinion that emissaries from the 
to the Commissioner, Mr. Tucker, Seventeenth Native Infantry would 
aud to acquaint him with what had soon be in Benares, it was settled 
been communicated. We proceeded to disarm the Thirty-seventh at five 
to Mr. Tucker, and on broaching o’clock, and it being novr past four, 
the subject of our visit, he proposed it was also arranged to keep the 
that we should go to Jlr. P. Gubbins, ' measure as quiet as possible in order 
who lived close at hand, and we did that the regiment might not be on 
so. Air. Gubbins, it appeared, had its guard.” Nothing can be more 
heard from his spies that which not distinct than this. But Colonel 
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cussion, the Brigadier consented to hold a parade at 
five o’clock, and at once to proceed to the work of 
disarmament. 

Then Ponsonby and Gordon Avent together to the 
house of the latter, where the)' found or Avere joined 
by Major Barrett of the Thirty-seA'enth. The Sepoy 
oflicer, after the manner of his kind, Nvitli that fond 
and aftectionate confidence in his men, Avhich Avas 
luring so many to destruction, solemnly protested 
against the measure, as one Avhich Avould break their 
hearts. To this Ponsonby replied, that A\diat he had 
learnt from i\Ir. Gubbins had left him no alternative, 
and that, therefore, it Avas Barrett’s duty to AA’^arn the 
officers to be ready for the fiAm o’clock parade. The 
Brigadier had ordered his horse to be brought to 
Gordon’s house, and noAV tlie tAvo mounted and rode 
to the parade-ground, to plan the best disposition of 
the troops. The horse AA'hich Ponsonby rode had not 
been ridden for a month. It AA*as fresh and restive, 


I<cUl, AA'itli equal distinctiicfs, de- 
clares that Ponsonby and Gordon 
called ujjon him, and (hat he (Neill) 
rceommended the afternoon parade. 
In his ofiieial despafeli he says ; 
“ Brigadier Ponsonby consulted with 
me about taking the muskets from 
the Tiiirty-scventh, leaving them 
their side-arms. He proposed wait- 
ing until the following morning to 
do this. I urged its being done at 
once, to which he agreed, and left vii/ 
quarters to make Ids arrangements.” 
In ‘his private journal, too, he re- 
cords that, “The Brigadier called 
on me at three p.m. with Colonel 
Gordon of the Sikhs, informing me 
of pie mutiny of the Seventeenth at 
Azimgurh . . . very undecided .... 
would put off everything until to- 
morrow. I speak out, and uree 
him to act at once, which he unwill- 
ingly agrees to . . . the Europeans 
to parade at five p.ii. . . . the Thirty- 


seventh to be disarmed . . . the Irre- 
gulars and Sikhs said to be staunch 
to act with us.” IPe have, (liere- 
forc, before us three conflieting 
statements. Jilr. Taylor says that 
Ponsonby met Neill as the former 
was going home from Gubbins’s 
house. Ponsonby .says that Neill 
came into Gubbins’s house, when he 
(the Brigadier) .and Gordon were 
there. And Neill says that the 
Brigadier and Gordon visited him in 
his own quarters. The matter is of 
little importance in itself; but the 
discrepancies cited afford an apt 
illustration of the difficulties which 
beset the path of a conscientious 
historian. On the whole, I am dis- 
posed to think that NeUl, writing on 
the day of the events described, is 
more likely to be correct than Pon- 
sonbv, writinn a month afterwards, 
or Taylor, collecting facts after the 
lapse of more than a year. 


1857. 
June i. 
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and tlie motion of the animal, aided by the slant raj^s 
of the afternoon sun, soon began to affect him. En- 
feebled as he was b}?- previous illness, he became, 
in his own w'ords, “most anxious and uneasy in 
mind and body.” But, whilst Gordon was drawing 
up the Sikh regiment, he rode to the European 
Bari’acks, where he found Neill mustering the Eu- 
ropeans, and Olpherts getting ready his guns. The 
necessary orders were given ; but the Brigadier felt 
that he was no longer equal to the re.sponsibility of 
the work that lay before him. 

And, in truth, it was difficult and dangerous work 
that then lay before the English commanders. The 
Native force Avas some two thousand strong. The 
Europeans hardlj’- mustered tAvo hundred and fifty.* 
Of the temper of the Sepoy regiment there Aras no 
doubt. The Irregulars had been tried on the road 
from Azirngurh, AA'here thej’’ had betrayed the AAmak- 
ness of their fidelity, if they had not manifested 
the strength of their discontent.! But the Sikh 
regiment Avas believed to be faithful : and, if it were 
faithful, there could be no doubt of the result of that 
afternoon’s parade. It is said that, as they AA'ere as- 
sembling for parade, they were in high spirits, and 
appeared to be eager to be led against the Hindos- 
tanees of the regular Army, Not merely in Benares, 

* The official returns state — any desire to leave (lieni. The 
H.M.’s Tenth Regiment, one hun- troopers, who received high pay and 
dred and fifty men and three officers; found their own horses "'ere gene- 
Madras Fusiliers, sixty men and rally men of a better class, and tlie 
three officers ; Artillery, thirty men position of the Native ofiicers was 
and two officers. of a higher and more responsible 

t n hese regiments of Irregular cluiracter than in the regular Army. 
Cavalry were diffircntly constituted All these things were at first sup- 
from those of the regular Sepoy posed to be favourable to the con- 
Armv. T hey had few European tinuauce of the fidelity of the Irre- 
officers, and those only picked men, gular Cavalir. But it was soon 
who had the greatest pride in their found that they were as incurably 
several corps, and seldom or never tainted as the rest. 
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but in all parts of the country, was it of the highest 
moment that the Sikh fighting men should be on our 
side ; for it Avas believed that the fame of their 
loyalty would spread, on all sides, to the confines of 
our Empire, and that, throughout the Punjab itself, 
the renoAvn of their achievements would stimulate 
others to do likcAvisc. But everywhere so great a 
sensitweness thrilled through the Native troops of all 
nationalities, that it Avas alAva3'S possible that the 
Aveight of a feather in the balance might determine 
the out-turn of events on the side of loyalty or 
rebellion. 

When the order for disarming had gone forth, Tlic disarm- 
Colonel Spottiswoode and his ofiicers proceeded to the 
parade-ground of the Thirty-seventh, turned out the 
regiment, and ordered them to lodge their muskets 
in the bells-of-arms. There Avei’e about four hundred 
men on parade, the remainder, Avith the exception 
of one company at Chunar, being on detached duty 
in the station. To SpottisAvoode it appeared that the 
men Avere generally Avell-disposed. There were no 
immediate signs of resistance. First the grenadier 
company, and then the other companies up to No. 6, 
quietly lodged their arms in obedience to the word 
of command. At this point a murmur arose, and 
some of the men Avere heard to say^ that they'- Avere 
betrayed — that the Europeans Avere coming to shoot 
them down when they^ Avere disarmed. Hearing this, 
SpottisAvoode cried out that it Avas false, and appealed 
to the Native officers, Avho replied that he had ahvays 
been a father to them. But a panic Avas noAv upon them, 
for they saAv the AAffiite troops advancing. By'’ Avord 
of command from Ponsonby'^ the Europeans and the 
guns were moving foi’Avard towards the Sepoy's’ Lines. 

Opposite to the quarter-guard of the Thirty-seventh 
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the Brigadier ordered the little force under Colonel 
Neill to he Avheeled into line and halted. He then 
went forward and spoke to the Sepoys of the guard. 
He said that they were required to give up their 
arms, and that if they obej^ed as good soldiers, no 
harm of any kind would befall them. As he spoke he 
laid his hand assuring^ on the shoulder of one of the 
Sepo3>'s, who said that the}’^ had committed no fault. 
To this Ponsonb}^ replied in Hindostanee : “ None ; 
but it is necessary that you should do as you are 
ordered, as so many of your brethren have broken 
their oaths and murdered their officers, who never 
injured them.” Wliilst he was still speaking, some of 
the men shouted to their comrades on the right and 
left ; a stray shot or two was fired from the second 
company, and jiresently the Se2)oys rushed in a body 
to the bells-of-ai’ins, seized their muskets, loaded and 
fired upon both their own officers and the Europeans, 
Going about the work before them in a sj^stematic, 
professional maimer, they sent some picked men and 
good marksmen to the front as skirmishers, who, kneel- 
ing: down, whilst others handed loaded muskets to 
them, fired deliberately ui)on the Europeans from a 
distance of eighty or a hundred }mrds. Seven or eight 
men of the Tenth were shot doAvn, and then the rest 
fell back in line with the rear of the guns. Meanwhile 
the officers of the Thirty -seventh, who had been pro- 
videntially delivered from the fire of their men, were 
seeking safety with the guns ; but Major Barrett, who 
had always protested against the disarming of the 
regiment, and now believed that it was foully used, 
cast in his lot with it, and Avould not move, until a 
party of Sepoys carried him oif to a place of safety. 

To the fire of the Sepoy musketeers the- British 
Infantry now responded, and the guns were wheeled 
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round to open upon the mutineers with irresistible 
grape. The English gunners were read}^ for imme- 
diate action. Anticipating resistance, Olpherts had 
ordered his men, when they moved from their Lines, to 
carry their cartridges and grape-shot in their hands.* 
The word of command given, the guns were served 
with almost magical rapidity ; and the Thirty-seventh 
were in panic flight, with their faces turned towards 
the Lines. But from behind the cover 'of their huts 
thej’’ maintained a smart fire upon the Europeans ; 
so Olpherts, loading his nine-pounders both with 
grape and round shot, sent more messengers of death 
after them, and drove them out of their slieltering 
homes. Throwing their arms and accoutrements be- 
hind them, and man}’’ of them huddling away clear 
out of Cantonments beyond the reach of the avenging 
guns, the}’’ made their way to the city, or dispersed 
themselves about the country, ready for future mis- 
chief and revenge. 

^Meanwhile, the detachment of Irregular Cavalry 
and Gordon’s Sikhs had come on to parade. It was 
soon obvious what was the temper of the former. 
Their commander, Captain Guise,f had been killed by 
a Sepoy of the Thirty-seventh, and Dodgson, the Bri- 
gade-]\Iajor, was ordered to take his place. He had 
scarce taken command, when he was fired at by a 
trooper. Another attempted to cut him dovm. But 
the Sikhs appear to have had no foregone intention 
of turning against our people. Whether the object of 
the j)arade and the intentions of the British officers 
were ever sufficiently explained to them is not very 

* Whether this was observed by f One writer says that Guise’s 
the Sepoys I know not ; but if it head was afterwards split open by 
were, there eau be no diffieulty in Ids own troopers. He was shot on 
aecounting for their suspicion and the rear of the Lines, as he 'was 
alarm. going to parade. 
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apparent ; but they seem to liave been, in this junc- 
ture, doubtful and suspicious, and it needed but a 
spark to excite tliem into a blaze. The outburst of 
tlie Irregulars first caused them to waver. They did 
not know what it all portended ; they could not dis- 
cern friends from foes. At this critical moment, one 
of the Sikhs fired upon Colonel Gordon, whilst 
another of his men moved forward to his protection. 
In an instant tlie i.ssue was determined. Olpherts 
was limbering up his guns, when Crump, of the 
Madras Artilleiy, who had joined him on parade and 
was acting as his subaltern, cried out that the Sikh 
regiment had mutinied. At once the word was given 
to unlimber, and at the same moment there was a cry 
that the Sikhs Avere about to charge. At this time they 
were shouting and yelling frantically, and firing in all 
directions — their bullets passing over and through the 
English battery. They were only eighty or a hundred 
yards from us on an open parade-ground ; and at that 
time our Artillery were unsupported by the British 
Infantry, Avho had followed the mutineers of the 
Thirty-seventh Regiment into their Lines. It Avas 
not a moment for hesitation. The sudden rush of 
a furious multitude upon our guns, had Ave been un- 
prepared for them, might have overAvhelmed that 
half-battery Avith its thirty English gunners; and 
Benares might have been lost to us. So Olpherts, 
having ascertained that the officers of the Sikh corps 
had take refuge in his rear, brought round his guns 
and poured a shoAver of grape into the regiment. 
Upon this they made a rush upon the guns — a second 
and a third — but Avere driA^en back by the deadly 
showers from our field-pieces, and Avere soon in con- 
fused flight. And Avith them went the mutineers of 
the Irregular Cavalry ; so the Avork was thoroughly 
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done, and Olplierts remained in possession of tlie 1857. 
field. 

A¥hilst these events were developinff themselves ^eiil k 
on the parade-ground, the little power of endurance 
still left in the Brigadier was rapidly failing him, 
and before the afternoon’s Avork was done he Avas 
incapable of further exertion. The slant raj^s of the 
declining sun, more trying than its meridian height, 
dazzled and sickened the old soldier. The pain and 
discomfort Avhich he endured Avere so great that he 
was unable any longer to sit his horse. HaAung pre- 
Anously given orders to Colonel SpottisAvoode to fire 
the Sepoys’ Lines that none might find shelter in them, 
he made over the command to Colonel Neill, who 
eagerly took all further military responsibility on 
himself.*' The victory of the Fcav over the Many 
Avas soon completed. Some Avho had sought shelter 
in the Lines were driven out and destroyed, Avhilst a 
feAV who succeeded in hiding themselves Avere burnt 
to death in their huts.f 


♦ It is not easy to delermiue the 
exact period at which Ponsoaby pve 
over the command to Neill, from 
the official report of the latter it 
would appear to hare been done 
Before the Sikhs brohe into mutiuy, 
but Ponsonbj’s owu statement would 
fix the time at a later period. The 
account in the text is the official 
version of the transfer of command ; 
but the fact, I belicvC) is that Neill, 
seeing Ponsonby on the ground, 
went up to him and said, " General, 

I assume command.” So Neill’s 
journal, and oral information of an 
officer who heard him say it. 

f There is no passage in this his- 
tory on which more care and labour 
have been expended than on the 
above narrative of the disarming 
at Benares on the 4th of June. In 
compiling it I have had before me 
several detailed statements made by 

A’OL. II. Q 


officers present at the parade, in- 
cluding a full narrative written by 
Brigadier Puusoubj, and furnished 
to me by his widow, and tlie private 
journals and letters of Colonel Neill, 
as well as his official reports. Colo- 
nel Spottiswoode’s stai ement is pub- 
Ushctt in the Parliamentary Return 
relating to the regiments that have 
mutinied. There was also a very 
clearly written narrative by Ensign 
Tweedie (one of the young officers 
wounded by the fire of the Sikh 
regiment), printed in the newspapers 
of the day. Besides these, I have 
had the advantage of much persona! 
conversation with one of the chief 
surviving actors in the scene de- 
scribed, and have received from him 
written answers to mj questions on 
all doubtful points. I have a strong 
conviction, therefore, that tlie story 
cannot be more correctly told. 
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■iPi57. All tlio circnmstaDces of tins parade of the 4th 
.Time 4. Qf June being fairly reviewed and impartially con- 
queHtiml'con- •‘^i^^cred, it is not strange that some should think that 
sidcrcil. it was gi’ievously mismanaged. That this was the 
opinion of the highest authorities at the time is 
certain. Writing on the Gth of June to the Go- 
vernor- Gen ci'al, the Benares Commissioner said, 
“ I fear the business of disai-ming was very badly 
managed indeed. The Sepoys feel very sore at what 
they consider an attack on men, many'’ of whom were 
unarmed at the time. This is not a point for a 
civilian to discuss, but the general opinion seems to 
bo that the atlair was much mismanaged.” This 
opinion was shared by^ Lord Canning, who wrote, a 
fortnight afterwards to the President of the India 
Board, that the disarming “ was done hurriedly^ and 
not judiciously.” “ A portion of a regiment of 
Sikhs,” he added, “was drawn into resistance, who, 
had they been properly dealt with, would, I fully 
believe, have remained faithful.” And, sixteen 
months afterwards, the civil functionary, on whom 
it devolved to write an official account of these ti-ans- 
actions, deliberately recorded his belief, it may be 
assumed after full investigation, that the Sdehs were 
brouglit out not knowing what was to be done; that 
the whole affair was a surprise ; that, as a corps, they 
were loyal, and “would have stood any test less 
rude.” 

The inference to be drawn from this is not so much 
that the business was done badly as that it was done 


hastily ; or rather that it was done badly because it 
was done hastily. The sudden resolution to disarm 
the Thirty-seventh on that Tliursday afternoon left 
no time for explanations. If the Avliole of the black 
troops at Benares had been known to be steeped in 
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sccTifimi to tlic lip?, and ready for an immediate 
outbreak, it •would have been ?ound policy to sur- 
pvi?e them, for only by ?tvc-b a course co\dil our little 
luuulful of white soldiers hope to overthrow the 
multitude of the enemy. Hut. whilst the regular 
Scjioy? were only su?j)ee.te(l, in whole or in Jiart, of 
treaeheroti? design?, and the intentions of the Irrc- 
irulars were .still doubtful, there had been jiothijur in 
the conduct of the Sildi regiment to cast a doubt 
upon it? lidelity. It was ati occasion, indeed, on which 
kindly explanations and assurances might have had 
the best etlect. But there was no time for this. 
When it was tried with the Thirty-seventh, both bv 
the Brigadier and bv the Colonel, it was too late; 
for the Europeans were advancing, and the ])anic 
had commenced. And with the .Sikhs it ?(?cms not 
to have been tried at all. It would, however, be 
scarcely just to cast the burden of blame on any in- 
dividual otlicer. What was evil was the suddenness 
of the resolution to disarm and the haste of its 
execution. But this is said to have Iteen a necessarv 
evil. And whilst we know the worst that actually 
happened, we do not know the something woive that 
might h.ave rc.sultcd from the poslponetnent of the 
disarming parade. Even at the best, it is contended, 
if the Thirty-seventh had been quietly disarmed, it 
would have been sore embarrassment to us to watch 
all those disarmed Sepoys. It would, imieed, to a great 
extent have shut up our little European force, and, 
thus crippling its powers of action, have greatly dimi- 
nished our strength. ^Moreover, it is contended that, 
in the crisis that had arisen, this stern example, these 
bloody instructions, had great etlect throughout that 
part of the Gangetic provinces, and, indeed, through- 

Q 2 
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1857. out the whole of the country. It was made manifest 

June 4, European military power was neither dead nor 

paralysed. There was a beginning of retribution. 
The white troops were coming up from beyond the ^ 
seas. Though few in numbers at first, there were 
thousands behind them, and Upper India would soon 
be covered by our battalions. The moral efiect of 
this, it was said, would be prodigious. The mailed 
hand of the English conqueror was coming dorni 
again crushingly upon the black races. 

And even as regards the Sikh corps, it was said 
that a large proportion of the regiment — the regi- 
ment from Loodhianah — were not Sikhs, but Hin- 
dostanees ; that they were the brethren of the regular 
Sepoys, and that they had come on to parade with 
their pieces loaded. This last fact is not conclusive 
against them. It may have been the result wholly 
of uncertainty and suspicion. But Olpherts, when he 
fired upon them, was fully assured that they had 
broken into open mutiny, and nothing ever afterwards 
tended to weaken his original conviction. That there 
was mutiny in the regiment — and mutiny of the 
worst kind — however limited it may have been, is 
certain ; and if this were the first, it was far from 
being the last instance of a whole regiment being 
irrevocably compromised by the misconduct of a few 
Sepoys. An officer, with his guns loaded, in the 
presence of an overwhelming number of Uative 
soldiers, cannot draw nice distinctions or disentangle 
the knot of conflicting probabilities. He must act at 
once. The safety of a station, perhaps of an Empire, 
may depend upon the prompt discharge of a shower 
of grape. And the nation in such an emergency will 
less readily forgive him for doing too little than for 
doing too much. 
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Complete as was tlie military success, the danger 1S57. 
was not passed. The dispersion of a multitude of Jrae 4_5. 
mutinous Sepoys might have been small gain to us aflLwards. 
in the presence of a rebellious population. If the 
malcontents of the city had risen at this time and 
made common cause with the dispersed soldiery and 
with their comrades under arms at the different 
guards, they might have overwhelmed our little 
gathering of Christian people. But the bountiful 
Providence, in which Commissioner Tucker had 
trusted, and which seemed to favour the brave efforts 
of J udge Gubbins, raised up for us friends in this avTul 
crisis, and the fury of the many was mercifully re- 
strained. It had been arranged that in the event of an 
outburst, all the Christian non-combatants should be- 
take themselves to the IMint, which lay between the 
Cantonment and the city, as the building best suited 
to defensive purposes. The rattle of the musketrj^ and 
the roar of the guns from the parade-ground pro- 
claimed that the Sepoys had risen. There were then 
great alarm and confusion. Numbers of our people 
made for the Mint. The missionaries left Benares 
behind them, and set their faces towards Ramnuggur 
on their way to Chunar.* The civilians, some vith 
their wives and families, sought refuge, in the first 
instance, in the Collector’s Cutcherry, ascending to 
the roof of the building, where at least they were 
safe from capture.f But there was a great and rea- 
sonable fear that the Sikhs of the Treasuiy-guard, 


* There were some exceptions to 
the general exodus of the mission- 
aries. Mr. Leupholt, of tlie Churcli 
Missionary Society, seems to have 
stood fast in the mission premises 
with his flock of Native Christians. 
This excellent man afterwards ren- 
dered good service to the British 


Government by exerting his in- 
fluence, which was considerable in 
the neighbourhood, to obtain sup- 
plies for our European troops. 

The Commissioner was not of 
this party. He had gone to the 
Mint. 
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1857. rendered furious by the slaughter, of their country- 
June4— 5. i^gn, Tvould seize the Government coin, and the 
crown jewels of their o-wn exiled Queen, which were 
stored with it, and would then fire the building and 
attack our Christian people wheresoever they could 
be found. 

Good ser- And that they would have struck heavily at us is 

"V1C6S Ot 

Soorut Singl). not to be doubted, if one of their nation, a Sikh chief 
of good repute, had not come to our aid in the hour 
of our greatest need. This was the Sirdar Soorut 
Singh, Avho, after the second Sikh war, had been sent 
to reside at Benares, in honourable durance, and who. 
had fully a23preciated the generous treatment he had 
received from the English. He had unbounded con- 
fidence in Gubbins ; and when the crisis arose, he 
manfully shouldered a double-barrelled gun and ac- 
companied his English friend to the Cutcherry. 
Promptly and energetically he came forward to aid 
us, and by his explanations and jpersuasions softened 
doAvn the anger of the Sikh soldiery, who might have 
been excused if they were burning to avenge the blood 
of their slaughtered comrades. Thus assured and 
admonished, they not only abstained from all acts of 
personal violence, but they quietly gave up the 
s Government treasure and the Lahore jewels to the 

Europeans, to be conveyed to a place of safety.^ 

Nor was this noble-minded Sikh Sirdar the only 
friend who rose up to aid us in this conjuncture. 
Even from that great hot-bed of Hindooism, Brah- 


Pundit 

Gokool- 

Clivmd. 


* The place of safety was withiii 
the strong cells of the Artillery 
Congee-House, -wliitlier the treasure 
was taken, by the advice, I believe, 
of Captain Olpherts, who had always 
protested against the notion of 
making the same building available 
both as a refuge for the women and 


children and a storeliouse for the 
treasure. Mr. Taylor, in his official 
narrative, says the treasure was 
taken to the magazine. In reward 
for the fidelity and forbearance of 
the Sikhs, the Commissioner nest 
morning very properly distributed 
ten thousand rupees among them. 
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minism itself sent forth a stanncli ally and potent 
deliverer to be a present help to us in our trouble. 
Pundit Gokool-Cliund, a higb-castc Brabinin, kno^Yn 
to all, respected b}- all in Benares, flung all the 
vreinlit of his influence into the scales in our favour. 
He was a servant of the Government — ^Nazir of the 
Judge’s Court — and as such in constant intercourse 
with Gubbins. Had he been a Christian gentleman, 
he could not have striven, day and night, more 
ceaselessly and more successful!}^ to succour our 
people. There was another, too, Avho put forth a 
protecting hand, and was earnest in his endeavours 
to allay the inquietude of the people. This was a 

wealthv and influential Hindoo noble — Bao Deona- 

•/ 

rain Singh — a loyal and devoted subject of the 
British Government, a man of high intelligence and 
enliglitcument, liberal and humane. No words could 
exaggerate the importance of his services. Nor was 
the titular Rajah of Benares himself wanting in 
ffood otficcs to the Endish. On the nicht of that 
4th of June, he succoured the missionaiy fugitives, 
and, from first to last, he placed all his resources at 
our disposal, and seemed honestl}’- to wish well to 
our cause. Truly, it would have gone ill with our 
little handful of Christian people, if God had not 
raised up for us in our sorest need these staunch and 
powerful friends from among the multitude of the 
Heathen.* 

The prompt action of Soorut Singh saved the 
civilians at the Cutcherry. For many hour's they 
remained there, anxious and uncertain, calculating 
the chances against them, but resolute to sell their 
lives at the highest price. But tAvo hours after mid- 
night a little party of English gentlemen, headed by 

* See in Appendix a Memorandum on llie Benares Bajabs. 


3357. 
June d — 5. 


Dconarain 

Singb. 


The Bajab of 
Benares. 
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Gubbins, went forth in the broad moonlight to 
obtain the assistance of an European guard from the 
Mint to escort thither the fugitives at the Cutcherry. 
As they went, they were fired at by some Sepoys ; 
but they returned, unharmed, with the guard, and 
safely conveyed their companions to the appointed 
place of refuge.* There the hours of morning dark- 
ness passed away in drear discomfort, and day 
dawned upon a scene of misery and confusion in the 
Mint. Officers and ladies, masters and servants, 
huddled together, for the most part on the roof, 
without much respect of persons or regard for pro- 
prieties of costume. The Europeans who had been 
sent for their protection bivouacked in the lower 
rooms, many of them utterly worn out with the ex- 
hausting labours of the day; whilst outside in the 
compound, or enclosure, was a strange collection of 
carriages, buggies, palanquins, horses, bullocks, sheep, 
goats, and packages of all sizes and all kinds brought 
in for the provisioning of the garrison. 

“ The town is quite quiet,” wrote Commissioner 
Tucker to Lord Canning on the following morning, 
“ in the midst,” as he said, “ of the utmost noise and 
confusion of this crowded building,” which made it 
difficult to write at all, and was altogether so distract- 
ing, that, though a man of grave speech, he described 
it as “ such a Pandemonium, that it was impossible 
to think, write, or do anything in it.” There had 

* This incident is made still at the party in the buggy. There 
brighter by an act of heroism which was no time for warning or for liesi- 
it is a pleasure to record. It is thus tation, and he at once reined back 
ofBciaily narrated : “ Messrs. Gub- his horse, covering with liis own 
bins, Caulfield, and Demomet went body his companions in danger. It 
in a buggy to the Mint, and Mr. were far easier to praise such an act 
Jenkinson, C.S., accompanied them than to praise it worthily, and I 
on horseback. As the party was praise it best by not praising it at 
crossing the bridge, Mr. Jenkinson all.” — Mr. Taylor's Official Narra- 
saw some ambushed Sepoys aiming live. 
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been an alarm in the course of the night of risings in 1857. 
the city ; for the JIahomedans had hoisted the green June 5—9. 
has:, but nothino- came of the demonstration. And 
days passed, but still there "u-as quietude throughout 
Benares. All the circumstances of the “ Sacred City 
of the Hindoos” being considered, it must be a source 
of wonder, not only that so little Christian blood was 
shod, but that there was so little resistance of any 
kind to the authority of the British Government.'’^ 

“ It is quite a miracle to me,” wrote Commissioner 
Tucker to the Governor-General on the 9th of June, 

“how the city and station remain perfectl}’^ quiet. 

We all have to sleep at night in the Mint, but not a 
house or bungalow has been touched, and during the 
day everything goes on much as usual.”t Wisely 

* Up to tills time only one Eng- tmd letters when I was with him, a 
lish officer (Caplaiu Gubc) had becti few days before he died, and kissed 
killed, and four wounded — all on them npin and again, and asked mo 
file parade of the 4:ih of June, to read them to him, which I did. 

The wounded officers were Captain poor boy !” — MS. Correspondence. 

Dodgsou, aud Ensigns Twccdic, t Tlie following cbaraclcristic 
Chapman, and Hayl<-r. A letter passage in the letter above quoted 
from Captain Dodg^on states that ongiit not to be wiihbeld. “ I do 
the last-named was "shot by the lirmly believe,” wrote Mr. Tucker, 

Sikbs when they turned round aud “ that there is a special Divine in- 
tired upon us.” Young Unyter was fluence at work on men’s minds to 
shot in both tliigbs, and had a third keep them quiet. The few Euro- 
wound below the knee. The latter peaus in the Jlint aud round tlie 
was so painful that the limb was guns could do nothing to guard i lie 
amputated; but he sunk under his Cantonment; but of all the thice 
sufieriiigs, and died a week or two mutinous regiments not one seems 
afterwards. There is somclliing so to lia\c thought of burning the 
louching in the brief account of the station or jdumiering the houses of 
uooryouug soldier’s last days, in tlie Ihc residents. There is mucli piaycr 
letter above quoted from Captain here, aud I know that many prayers 
Dodgson to Mr. Tucker, tliat I arc ofiered up for us; and i fully 
cannot refrain from giving the fol- believe that they are accepted at the 
lowing extract from it. "lie bore Throne of Grace, and tliat this is 
his wounds with tlie utmost forti- tiic cause of the quiet we enjoy, 
tnde, and when told that there was Even with all the best possible ar- 
no hope of recovery, said he hoped rangements that we can make, there 
he was prepared to die. ... I used is nothing to prevent the mutineers, 
to read the Prayers for the Sick to who are hanging about, or the city 
him, and many of the Psalms of his rabble, from doing any mischief they 
own choosing. The last tie selected please, Imt they do nut attempt it.” 
was the fifty-first, lie got bis over- — MS. Correspondence, 
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and vigorously was Gubbius now doing his work. 
He had sunk the judge in the magistrate. His court 
was closed, and he had taken the weight of the 
executive upon him. And now, partly by the fear, 
partty by the love he had inspired in the hearts of 
the people, he held them in restraint, and the great 
city lay hushed beneath his hand. 

But although there was extraordinary repose in 
the city, in the surrounding districts violence and 
anarchy arose with a suddenness that was quite 
astounding. It was not merely that the mutinous 
Sej)oys, hanging about the adjacent villages, were 
inciting others to rebellion (this Avas to be expected), 
but a great movement from within was beginning to 
malce itself felt upon the surface of rural society, and 
for a while all traces of British rule were rapidly dis- 
appearing from the face of the land. Into the real 
character and general significance of this movement 
I do not purpose here to inquire. The investigation 
is an extensive one, and must be deliberately under- 
taken. It is enough, in this place, to speak of imme- 
diate results. The dispersion of the Native soldiery 
on the 4th of June was folio Aved almost immediately 
by disorder and rapine in the contiguous country. 
A fcAV days sufficed to SAveep aAvay law and order, and 
to produce a reAmlution of property, astonishing CA'^en 
to those Avho Avere best acquainted AAUth the character 
and temper of the people. “ I could not,” Avrote Mr. 
Tucker on the 13th, “have believed that the moment 
the hand of Government AAms removed there Avould 
have been so sudden a rising of landholders to plun- 
der each other and ]people on the roads.^- All the 
large landholders and auction-purchasers are jDaralysed 

*• “ The Native idea now is,” lie off, and that it is every man for 
added, “ that British rule has slipped himself.” 
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and dispossessed, tlieir agents being frequently mur- 1857. 
dered and their property destroyed.”^ To arrest this 
new danger, which threatened to become a gigantic 
one, overwhelming, irrepressible, our people had now 
to put forth all their strength. 

On the 9th the Government of India caused Martial 
Law to be proclaimed in the divisions of Benares and enactmMts. 
Allahabad. On the same day, Mr. Tucker, not know- 
ing that already the Legislature had provided the 
extraordinary powers which he soughtf — ^nay, even 
more than he sought — wrote to the Governor- General, 
suggesting that' he should place the Benares division 
“ beyond the reach of Eegulation Law, and give every 
civil oficer, having the full power of magistrate, the 
power of life and death.” “ I would prefer this to 
Martial Law,” he added, “ as I do not think the greater 
proportion of the military can be intrusted wdth the 
power of life and death. The atrocious murders which 
have taken place have roused the English blood, and 
a very slight circumstance wmuld cause hTatives to be 
shot or hung. I would, therefore, much prefer re- 
taining the powers in the hands of those who have 
been accustomed to weigh and to value evidence. 

Eo civilian is likely to order a man to be executed 
without really good cause. 

Time soon exploded the error contained in these 
last words. But the Benares Commissioner, though 
a little blinded by class prejudice, was right when he 
wn’ote about the hot English blood, which forbade 
the judgment of a cool brain. Already our military 
ofB.cers were hunting down criminals of all kinds, 
and hanging them up with as little compunction as 

* See ante, voT, L p. 157- did not receive the sanction of the 

f The Act, of vrhich a siunmary GSovemor-General before the 8th of 
has been given (Book iv. chap, iv.), Jnne. 
thongh passed on the 30th of May, j MS. Correspondence. 
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tliougli they had been pariah-dogs or jackals, or 
vermin of a baser kind. One contemporary writer 
has recorded that, on the morning after the disarm- 
ing parade, the first thing he saw from the Mint was 
a “ row of gallowses.” A few da3^s afterwards military 
courts or commissions were sitting daily, and sen- 
tencing old and young to be hanged with indiscrimi- 
nate ferocity. These executions have been described 
as “ Colonel Neill’s hangings.” But Neill left Benares 
four or five days after the outbreak, and it did not 
devolve on him to confirm the sentences, of which I 
have heard the strongest reprobation. On one occa- 
sion, some young boys, who, perhaps, in mere sport 
had fiaunted rebel colours and gone about beating 
tom-toms, were tried and sentenced to death. One 
of the officers composing the court, a man unsparing 
before an enemy under arms, but compassionate, as 
all brave men are, towards the weak and helpless, 
went with tears in his eyes to the commanding officer, 
imploring him to remit the sentence passed against 
these juvenile olfenders, but with little effect on the 
side of mercy.*’" And what was done with some show 
of formality, either of military or of criminal law, 
was as nothing, I fear, weighed against what was 
done without any formality at all. Volunteer hang- 
ing parties went out into the districts, and amateur 
executioners were not wanting to the occasion. One 
gentleman boasted of the numbers he had finislied off 
quite “ in an artistic manner,” with mango-trees for 
gibbets and elephants for drops, the victims of this 

* The general reader, however, India — a husband, a father, with all 
must not calculate years in such a the full-grown passions of maturity 
case as they would be calculated in — and an equal sense of personal 
Europe, TOiat, estimated by years, independence and responsibility, 
is a boy in' England is a man in 
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wild justice being strung up, as tljough for pastime, 
ill “ tbc form of a figure of eight.” 

Tliis. it is to be presumed, was the Martini Law, of 
Avhicli sucli gi'apbic details have been given by con- 
temporary writers, without a previ.sion of jniblicity.’^^ 
But the Acts of the Legislative Council, under the 
strong hand of the K,':<TUtive, fed ilie gallows with 
equal prodigality, though, I believe, ivith greater 
discrimination. It was a sjiecial immunity of this 
Benares mutiny that the ]>rison -gates were not 
thrown open, and the city deluged with a Hood of 
convicted crime. T!ie. inmates of (he gaol remained 
in their appointed places. But even (his had its 
attendant evils. For :us crime increased, ns increase 
it necessarily did, prison-room was wanted, and was 
not to be found. Tlie great receptacle of the criminal 
classes was gorged to ovcHlowing. The guilty could 
not be .sutlered wholly t<i escape. So the Gibbet dis- 
posed of the higher clasc of malefactors, and the J.asli 
scored the backs of the lo-.wr, nml .‘^ent (hem afloat 
again on the waves of tumult ami disorder. But, 
severe as Guhhins was when the crisis was at its 
height, lie restrained his hand when the worst had 
passed, and it had cc.ascd to he an e.xpedient of mercy 
to strike into the liearls of the peojdc that terror, 
which (rnninishe.s crime and all it.s punitory con- 
sequences. 

^leamvhile, other sources of anxiety were develop- ^ 
ing themselves in more remote places. One incident at . 
must he narrated here as iminediatelv connected with 
the outbreak of the 4th of June. The story of the 


tv a leucr. -.rriUen ihc Tir.'r. and qnolcJ nt = 

'c cntv-ci<-!)tU bv Mr. Moaf^oi-ncrr Marfw- 

publisbed in 


lSo7. 
June 9. 


June 0. 
c mutiny 
Jaunpoie. 
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1857. Loodbianali regiment of Siklis has not yet been fully 
June 8. There was a detachment of it at Jaunpore, a 

civil statioiij some forty miles from Benares. When 
news arrived on the 5th of June that the Thirty- 
seventh had revolted, and were pouring into the 
district, they made demonstrations of fidelity to their 
British ofhcers ; but when later tidings came that the 
head-quarters of their own regiment had been fired 
on by the Europeans, they rose at once in open 
mutiny. Lieutenant Mara, the officer commanding 
them, was shot down. Mr. Cuppage, joint-magistrate, 
on his way to the gaol, shared the same fate. The 
Treasury was plundered. And all surviving Euro- 
peans, after a humiliating surrender of their arms, 
were driven to seek safety in flight. Britisli govern- 
ment was expunged, as it had been at Aziragurh, and 
its chief representatives were glad to find a hiding- 
place for themselves in quarters which, a little time 
before, their fiat could have swept away like summer 
dust. Then the station was given up to plunder; 
and the mutiny of a few Sikh mercenaries grew into 
a general insurrection of the people. The houses of 
the English were gutted and burnt. The soldiery, 
burdened with money-bags, having gone off towards 
Oude, the plunder of “ the Treasury was completed 
b}’^ decrepit old women and wretched little boys, who 
had never seen a rupee in their lives.”* And all over 
the district, the state of things, brought about by 
our settlement operations and our law courts, dis- 

* Mr. Taylor’s official narrative, hours j the bolder spirits thought to 
The nriter adds : “ In the district secure more brilliant advantages by 
not a semblance of authority was intercourse with the rebel powers in 
left to any one. Those who had Oude.” In no other district, Mr. 
lost their estates under our rule Taylor observes, were “ auction pur- 
thought this a good time to regain chasers more numerous, old Zemin- 
tliem ; those who had not, thought dars more powerful, or the present 
that they could make a little profit ' landholders on worse terms among 
by pluudering their weaker neigh- themselves.” 
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nppeari'tl likt* tlu* Innvtin'r of n Imlihlc. The very 
prist!u\‘ of our fnpilivr, people, tluniqli powerlo?^ 
nod forl<>ni. nn oOVnee aiul nu nlioiu'uKition to 
the iiow-tltenineot ehi'-'-', who <lrove 'heiii iVoin their 
rnoe'earv in 'he hon-’'- of a frienilly linjah to take 
TeftiL’e in nti iinlien faetovv. AjuI it heeaiue oiie of 
the lhnnri< Coiniiiif^^ionerV «’:ire'= (ct re.-'i’iie 

Mr. I'r.ne and his eoiijpanions fVojn the ihuiL'er.' whicli 
then Inset iheJii. llavinn <ii'^e<iv<;n-(l their tihoili*. lie 
.‘-( lit out “ a jeirty of hniropeans and vohniteer.-i to 
hriny theni into I'enare'^.* *' 

'Froops v.'ere now roinine up t'verv tlnvfVom below. I"* •; nf 
Pii jiares wa‘^ safe. Oilu-r stations were to be .•-aved. 

The best service that could be reiahrred to tin; State 
was the prompt despatch of reinforcements to the 
U])]a'‘r country — and nirtsi of all to AllalKilcul :md 
Cawnjiorc. This service was intni'^tcd to Mr. Archi- 
bald Pollock. t d'rne to bis ”!'• at Idstctrical name, lie. 
tlnvw himself into the worl: with tm amcfiini, of 
ener;rv and activitv wliich bor<- the be>t fruits. 

3'ivery l:ind tif available eonveyance was picked up 
and turned promptly to aecounl in the furtherance 
of the ea;:erly lonjcvd-for I'.tiroju'ans. whose appear- 
ance wa^ ever welcomed hy onr peril-'iirt jieople as ti 
trreat deliverance. Nc»r was v.ant of .siifiicient eon- 
vey.ince the <udy diffienlty to be ovoreuine. There 
was a want of jirovi'^ions for Knropeans, especially of 
flour .and rutn : and Mr. 'J’ucker wrote eayerly to 
Lord (.'anniii;; to send uj) comniis.sariat .stores of 
every kind for the soldieiy, “ a.s Kurojicun neccssarie; 
are not to he had here in tiny tptantity.” He was 

Mr. Til r- la- r to Lon! Cnniiiiiir, 1 'J lu' yoiinc'i ; '{ G-. lenJ 
Jmii; Li this letter tiui fii:a- Sir Gcorp'i: I’oliofl:. Jlc va' tL-,:; 
livis MV ;:iii! to Imvc cP!iM'’it--il of joi!il-iii:i"i-tr;;l” tf it.iar.; . 
kixti'L'U Iran, five li.dic.s, niul eleveu 
children. 
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lf>57. veiT cn^er at this time to save the treasure in neish- 
houring civil stations along the main line, as ■'klirza- 
porc and Ghazcpore, and he sent parties of Europeans 
by steamer to bring it off in safety to Benares. It 
was, moreover, a great object to keep tlic wliite troops 
in motion, and thus to display European strcngt]}, 
first at one point, then at another, and by means of 
a few to make an appearance of many, as in a mimic 
theatre of war. At once to have recovered Azimgurh 
and Jaunporc, from whicli we had been so ignomi- 
niously expelled, would have been a great stroke; 
and the Commissioner wrote to Lord Canning, saying 
that if the Government would allow him to divert 
two hundred Europeans from the main line of opera- 
tions, the mamstrates and other civil officers mijrht 
return to their posts, and British authority might be 
re-established. But troops could not be spared for 
the purpose, and it was left to another day and to 
other means, whereof due record will be made here- 
after, to prove to the people of those districts that the 
English had not been swept out of the land. The 
narrative must now follow the upward line of the 
Ganges to the next great city of note. 

Siilaliabad. About Seventy miles beyond Benares, at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, lies the city of 
Allahabad. It has none of that wealth of structural 
beauty which renders Benares so famous among the 
cities of the East. Its attractions are derived cliiefl}’’ 
from its position, at the extreme point or promon- 
tory of the Doab, formed by the meeting of the 
waters. The broad rivers rushing dovm towards the 
sea, and mingling as they go their streams of varied 
colour and varied motion — ^the one of yeUow-broAvn. 
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tli'u'k ;u!(l {nrb'ul. tin; ntlu*r lihu*. clear, nml ‘Jpnrkling* 
— the. urceii hanks hetAveen which (hey (low, (lie, rich 
cultivation of the inn<;r country <1ot(c(I with grovc-s 
and villages, make a lamiseajH* plea'-ant, to (he eye. 
lint the town itself, )n'inci}*al!y situtUed on the 
dnmna. ha< little to cotuniand admiration. It has 
hein calhd in derisitui hy natives of Ilindostan, 
•• Fukeerahad," or the city «tf heggar.s ; but the I'kirt, 
which tiiwcrs tihove it, ma'^sive and snhlime. v.dth the 
.’Strength of many ag(*s in its soliil masonry, itnptirls 
euliar dignitv to the ]dae<*. Insiinel with the his- 
toric.!! traditions of the (wo elder dynastii'.s it. had 
gathenel mov power from (he. hands of the I'inglish 
eompuTor. and, garrisoned hy h'nglish troops, might 
almo.^t have delicd the worhl. 

h would he ditlicuh to exaggerate the military 
import.'UK'e of the sitmition at the junction of the 
two rivers, commanding, as it does, the great jlnvitil 
thoroughfare of Ilindostan, timl also the high rotid hy 
land from the I'pjier (<> the Imwi.-r Province.s. Ilotli 
iti a slraiA.-gica! tmvl }»olitical sense, its security had 
ever hei-n of great moment ; hut (he recent ac(pd.si- 
tion of (hide had remiered it still more essentia! that 


it should be safely in hand 
of Allahabad was an ar; 
munitions of war, and an 

* It!--'.' liud ji'K n ;.!!!,(• lU - 
to til' lui'cti!’.;' of tlic 

\v;ii<rs, " Tiic f{tr- 

jsvsTiottrr, “loole [icmdly 
dov.'ii (HI lilt; iiU'i'tiii" (if the clcnrcr 
.fuiiiii.i '.vitii tli(! m:1!o'.v v.ntcr.'i of l!i(i 
t)r(i!id OaHL't ii" (jli'lvrj/ <•( il'‘ Jlri- 
thh jilrc ii: Itidin)-, AVtitcrficIil 
{li:ilui:i JlcsHath) ^iIlps of “t!t(; ^is• 
icr.s hhu; jiiid brov. ii niid iiirain, 

“ A\ licrct A’.'iimiiia leaps liliic (o 
Gaiipra’s nnns.” Aiul Bli(diinautli 
Ch»iid(;r_ {Trnri-h of a Jlindoo), 
Avriting in jjrosc, but .scarcely less 

VOb. 11. 


. Ill (his poAverfiil fortre.s.s 

:enal stored Avith all the 

arniA' of guns in position 

poetir-illy, .«:iya: “ The tjint where 
ibe Si^^e^ Nuddees (Greel; Nvades) 
met t ll|:ll.t•^ a ina.ciiilicciil pro'.peet. 
Till! Gaiipes lire .a turbid, muddy 
current — the .Iniima, a sjiarkliii" 
stream. Karb at (Ir.'it Iries to keep 
itself distinct, till, lianpy to meet 
afuT a lone paitinpr, iney run into 
each otlici's embrace, and, losing 
llitiiwelvcs in one, How in a cominoii 
stream, 'riiu G;inge.s .strikes the 
fnney as more matronly of Ibc two 
— the Jumna a gayer, youllifu’ 
tislcr." 


1857. 

June. 
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commanding the approaches from the country below. 
And their possession by the enemy would have been 
a disaster beyond compare. Some time before, Sir 
James Outram had suggested to Lord Canning the 
expediency of adopting measures for the greater 
security of Allahabad, and had warned him of the, at 
least possible, danger of such a mischance befalling 
us.^' I do not know whether these warnings were 
remembered — warnings afterwards repeated most 
emphatically by Sir Henry Lawrence ; but there was 
no place to which Lord Canning turned his thoughts 
with greater anxiety and alarm — ^no place to which 
he was more eager to send relief in the shape of 
European troops. 

Tidings of the great disaster at Meerut reached 
Allahabad on the 12th of May, and a few days after- 
wards, came the story of the progress of the rebellion, 
and the restoration of the Mogul Emperors of Delhi. 
At the beginning of May, the force posted at Allahabad 
consisted of a single Sepoy regiment, the Sixth, under 
the command of Colonel Simpson, which had marched 
in from Jummalpore at the latter end of March, re- 
lieving the Eleventh, under Colonel Finnes. But on 
the 9th, a wing of the Ferozpore Regiment of Sikhs 
had arrived from Mirzapore ; and ten days later two 
troops of Oude Irregular Horse came in, under orders 
from Sir Henry Lawrence, to place themselves under 
the civil authorities. Shortly afterwards sixty Euro- 
pean invalids were brought in from Cliunai’. The 
bulk of the Native troops occupied their Lines in the 
Cantonment, which lay at a distance of two or three 
miles from the Fort between the two great rivers. 

* “ I myself am more shocked you may recollect I told you of the 
than surprised/’ he wrole from warning that I gave to Lord Cau- 
Baahdad to the Chairman of the ning when I was last at Calcutta, 
East India Company, on first hearing and suggested that measures should 
of the outbreak, “for I have long be adopted for the better security of 
dreaded something of the sort; and Allahabad.”— t7ir<«e 8, 1857. MS. 
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Detachments were posted in the Fort. The principal 1S57. 
civil oflicers v'crc ]\Ir. Chester, the commissioner, and 
j\Ir. Court, the magistrate — both men of courage and 
resolution, not easil}' shaken or disturbed. ' They and 
the other ch'ilians, as v'cll as the military officers, 
dAA'clt in comfortable and pleasant garden-houses in 
the European station, Avithout an anxious thought 
of the future to disturb them. 

In the eyes of the commanding officer, and, indeed. Colonel Simp 
of CA-ery Englishman Avho held a commission under 
him, the Sixth Avas true to the core, and aa^os tho- 
roughl}’’ to be trusted. It AA'as one of those regiments 
in AAdiich the officers looked lovinglj^ on their soldiers 
as on their children ; cared for their comforts, pror 
moted their amusements, and Ih'cd amongst them ns 
comrades. They had done so much for their men, 
and seen so man}’’ indications of Avhat at least simu- 
lated gratitude and affection, that it AA’Ould have been 
to their discredit if they had niisti'usted a regiment 
vdaicli had such good reason to be faithful to the 
English gentlemen aa'Iio had treated them Avith the 
kindness of parents. But the ciA’'il officers, AAdio had 
none of the associations and the sympathies AA'liich 
made the centurions of the Sixth Resriment CA^'er 

O 

AAulling to place their lives in the hands of the native 
soldiery, saAv evcryAAdiere grounds of suspicion and 
causes of alarm. There AA'as evidently a Avide-spread stale of 
feebng of mistrust both in the City and in the Can- 
tonment.^" All kinds of A^ague reports AA’^ere in the 

Mr. TTilloek, joint magistrate, bre.nk in the city rvonld follow an. 
says in his oilieial report, “ As caeli dmeutc of the soldiery. The men 
day ))asscd some fresh rumour was of the eity warned the magistrate 
eirculated regarding the state of ag.ainst the infidelity of the Sepoys, 
publie feeling in the eity. Agents and the Sepoys eautioned Iheir otB- 
of the rebel leaders were evidently eers against the eity people, protest- 
busy poisoning the minds of the ing against the tales that had been 
people. . . . Tile Bazaar was elosed, circulated of their lukewarmness 
aud it was very evident that an out- towards Government.” 
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air. "Wlietlier the distormng faith had "rovm up 
spontaBfeonsIj in the minds of the XatiTes. or vrheiher 
the great lie had been malicionslr iiropagated by 
active emissaries of eviL it vas believed that a ixea"- 
blo'.r vas to be struck at the religion of the people-* 
At one time it vas repiorted that the English bad 
determined to serve out the greased cartridges on a 
given day. andtbattheregirnentrrouldbeparadedon 
the glacis of the Fort, in a piosirion commanded by onr 
guns, and blovn into the air if tbev disobeved orders. 
Then it vas said that the Sepoys had determined to 
prevent tiie treasure being moved into the Fort rf 
and again, that the Sikhs vrere conspiring vith the 
dTative Infantry for a joint attack upon the English. 
At the same tinxe. the price of grain and of other 
kinds of food rose in the marhet. and the common 
feeling of disonietade vras enhanced bv the discontent 
occarioned by the dearness of prooisions. v-hich vas 
alvavs attributed to the agenev of the English. 

Iq this state of uncertainty. Colonel Simpson pro- 
posed to betake himself vdth his regiment to the 
tr.-ico:. Poj-r, This movement vasstrenuousIvoTjposedbvhlr. 

ml X. ^ 

Court, the magistrate, and the project v'as abandoned. 
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On tlie same evening a council of the leading civil 1S57. 
and military officers was held, and it was determined 22 . 
that the women and children only should he removed 
next morning into the Fort. But next morning, 
before daybrealc, there was a change of plan. The 
order, which had decreed that “ no (adult) male 
should be allowed to enter the Fort,” was cancelled, 
in spite of Court’s remonstrances, and two hours 
before noon “there was a regular flight to the Fort 
of men, women, and children, canning with them all 
the property they could.”^ But later in the day the 
energy of the magistrate prevailed, and the non- 
militaiy members of the community were enrolled 
into a volunteer guard, to patrol the city and station, 
accompanied by some mounted police. 

As the month wore on to its close, appearances May 25. 
seemed rather to improve. Some apprehensions had I'ip^oyalty. 
been entertained lest the great Mahomedan festival of 
the Eed, which was to be celebrated on the 25th, 
should stir all the inflammatory materials gathered 
together in Allahabad into a blaze. The day, how- 
evei’, passed over mthout any disturbance ; and at a 
.parade held in the evening, two Sepoys, who, on the 
preceding day, had given up a couple of Mehwattees, 
charged with tampering with their fidelity, were 


* Official Tleport of Mr. Fendall 
Thompson, officiatin'; magistrate. 
Colonel Simpson, in a narrative of 
events with which he has furnished 
me, says, “ On the 23rd of May, the 
ladies, children, and non-military 
were ordered into the Fort for secu- 
rity, in consequence of the various 
reports received by the magistrate 
regarding the unsettled state of the 
city of Allahabad, aggravated by the 
high price of grain ” It might be 
gathered from this that the magis- 
trate had approved of the removal 


to the Fort of the non-military males, 
whereas tlie official report states 
that he had in reality protested 
against it. Colonel Simpson, how- 
ever, says, in another memorandum, 
that "a notice to this effect” (i.e. 
the removal of “ladies, children, 
and non-military”) “ was circulated 
by the magistrate throughout the 
station, and regimentally by two of 
his sowars.” Colonel Simpson says 
that it was signed both by himself 
and Court. 
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1857. 
May 25, 


News from 
Benares, 
Juno d. 


publicly promoted.*'- But tins sjoasm. of energy seems 
to liave been designed only to throw dust into the 
eyes of the authorities. It is stated that, at the very 
same time, they were intriguing with the Oude 
Cavalry. Perhaps the arrest was designed to irritate 
the minds of the people of the city. If so, it was a 
successful movement ; for it was soon noised abroad 
that a rescue would be attempted, and so the prisoners 
were removed to the Fort. 

After this there were outward quietude and security, 
for although Avith the new month tliere arose increased 
excitement in the city,' still more favourable appear- 
ances presented themselves in the cantonment. The 
Sepoys of the Sixth, seemingly not satisfied Avith the 
latent loyalty of quiescence, quickened into energy 
and enthusiasm, and demanded to be led against 
the rebels of Delhi. NeAvs of their noble offer Avas 
promptly telegraphed to Calcutta, and Lord Canning 
sent back by the Aidres a cordial expression of the 
thanks of Government. But to the civilians at least 
it Avas apparent tliat tlie danger Avas not passed, for 
every day tlie excitement became greater in the 
city. 

Affairs Avere in this state Avhen ncAvs came from 
Benares that the Sepoys stationed there had risen in 
revolt, and that they had been dispersed by Neill’s 
Europeans. The telegraph brought the first tidings 
to Simpson, Avho, as an initial measure of precaution, 
issued orders that the gates of the Fort should be 
closed night and day, and no one, of Avhatsoever 


» Sir John Malcolm -ivrites of Uic arc turbulent, vindictive, cunning, 
McliwnUccs, Hint, “alUiough usually crucb robbers, murderers, and as- 
rcckoncd Maliomedans, it is difii- sassins— yet they arc fuitliful, un- 
cult to say whether they arc Ma- daunted guards and servants to tlioso 
liomcdans or Hindoos ; they partake whose nimuk (salt) tfiey cat,"— 
of both religions, and arc the most JIMm Jtcporl, p. 578, note. 
desperate rogues in India. Tiicy 
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colour or creed, admitted without a passport.^" The 
next step was to guard tlie approaches to Allahabad, 
The road from Benares ran on the other side of the 
Ganges, which was crossed by a bridge of boats at 
a point nearly op23osite to the Fort, to the suburb of 
Darao-gimj. It seemed to be so certain that the 
Benares mutineers would make for Allahabad, that, 
on a requisition of the Magistrate, a Company of the 
Sixth was sent, with two guns, to defend the bridge 
by which the passage of the river must have been 
made. At the same time, a detachment of the Oude 
Irregular Cavalry was posted on an open space be- 
tween the bridge-head and the cantonment, so as to 
command all the approaches to the latter. And no 
one then seemed to doubt that those hTative guards 
would defend the bridge and the station as staunchly 
and as truly as if the insurgents had been people of 
other races and other creeds. 

It will, perhaps, never be known to the full satis- 
faction of the historical inquirer whether the Sixth 
Kegiment was saturated with that deepest treachery 
which simulates fidelity for a time, in order that it 
may fall with more destructive force on its unsuspect- 
ing victim, or whether it had been, throughout the 
month of May, in that uncertain, wavering condition 
which up to the moment of the final outburst has 
no determined plan of operations. The officers of 
the regiment believed that the men were staunch to 
the core. Outwardly, there were no indications of 


* ‘‘From tHs period (May 25) 
until the 4tli of June more or less 
excitement prevailed in the city of 
Allahabad, and on that date the 
mutiny at Benares took place, and 
was rraorted to me by telegraphic 
wire. On the same evening I ordered 
the Fort Gates to be closed, day and 


night, and neither European nor 
Native was allowed ingress or egress 
without a pass, so ns more particu- 
larly to guard against any tamperers 
from Benares or from the city of 
Allahabad .”— iy Colo- 
nel Simpson. MS. 


1S57. 
June 4, 
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1857. hostility. But when news came that the Native rem* 
June 0 . at Benares had risen, and that the Europeans 

had fallen upon them, the long-abiding vacillation 
rose into robust resolution, and the regiment sprung, 
as it were, in a moment upon its prey. Whether it 
was in a wild panic of fear, believing that Neill and 
the Europeans would soon be upon them, or whether 
in the belief that the time for action had now come, 
as they would probably soon be joined by the Sepoys 
from Benares, the evening of the 6th of June found 
them ripe for any deed of violence. 

But even as the sun was setting on that day — the 
last sun that ever was to set upon this model regi- 
ment — there was unbroken faith in its fidelity. The 
warning voice, however, was not silent. The Adju- 
tant of the Sixth received a letter from a non-com- 
missioned officer of the regiment, telling him that 
the news from Benares had caused much excitement 
in the Lines. The Adjutant took the letter to the 
Colonel. But Simpson could not admit that any- 
thing was wrong. He added, however, that at the 
sunset parade, which was to be held for the promul- 
gation of the thanks of the Governor-General to the 
regiment, the temper of the men would be clearly 
ascertained. 

Tiic Tlianks. The parade was held. The thanks of the Gover- 

giving nor-General were read. The Commissioner, who 
had attended at the request of the Colonel, addressed 
the regiment in Hindostance, praising them for the 
loyalty they had evinced. The Sepoys appeared to 
be in the highest spirits j and they sent up a ringing 
cheer in response to the stirring words. When the 
parade Avas over, the officers, for the most part, rode 
or walked to the Mess. With Colonel Simpson rode 
Captain Plunkett — an officer of the Sixth, who had 
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sewed for more than twenty years with the regiment. 
He spolce with delight of tlie pride he felt in its 
noble conduct, and his faith in its enduring fidelity. 
Thus conversing they rode to the ^less-house, where 
other ohicers had assembled, and were discussing the 
events of the day. Among them was Captain Birch, 
the Fort- Adjutant, Avho besought the Colonel to 
recall the guns posted at the Bridge of Boats and to 
post them in the Fort, where they were more needed. 
To this, Simpson csieeming the Fort to be his first 
charge, and having been warned not to trust the 
Sikhs, of whom the garrison mainly consisted, gave 
his consent ; and orders went forth for their recall.* 

Tliere was a goodl}' gathering in the j\Ies3-house, 
for the number of ofricers had been recentl}'- increased 
by the arrival of a party of young cadets, who had 
been ordered to do duty with the Sixth — mere boys, 
with the roses of England on their cheeks and the 
kisses of their motliers still fresh upon their lips. 
Without any sense of ills to come, old and young 
took their places at the dinner-table in perfect 
serenity of mind. There was at least one faithful 
regiment in the service ! The civilians, equally as- 
sured, went to their houses and dined ; and did as 
was their wont in the evening, wrapped themselves 
up in early slumber, or kept themselves awake with 
the excitement of cards. Some, indeed, who had 
slept in the Fort on the preceding night, were now 
again in their own homes. On no evening, perhaps, 
since the first startling news had come from Delhi 
and ]\Ieerut, had there been so little trepidation — so 
little excitement. But about nine o’clock the whole 

* Tlicsc ■warnings came from Sir llic Siklis, and to man tlie 3?ort ■with 
Henry Lawrence at Lucknow and all the Europeans available at Alla- 
Sir Hugh Wlieeler at Cawnporc. Iiabad. 

Simpson was advised not to trust 


1857 . 
June 6. 


The last 
Mess-dinner 
of the Sixth. 
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1857 . European cominiinify of Allahabad were startled by 
JuucG. the sound of a bugle-call announcing tlie alarm. The 
Colonel had left the jMess, and was walking lioine- 
wards, when the unex])ecled .sound .smote upon his 
car.s and urged him onward to his house, where he 
called for his hor.se, mounted, and rode for the 
fjuartcr-guard. Thither jnany other otTicens had re- 
paired on tlic first sound of the bugle-notes. Tlie 
trulli was .soon apparent to them. Tlie faithful Sixth 
had revolted. 

Jtcro]i. of flic TJic .sloiy was this; The detachment sent to de- 

llcgimcni. Bl'idgc had been the first to rise, as it 

had been first to learn how the guns had been turned 
upon the Native troops at Benare.s, and whilst Simp- 
son with his otiicers was dining coinfortabl}' at the 
Mess-house, the orders, which ho had dc.spatched for 
the withdrawal of the Artillery from Darao-gunj, had 
been sternly resisted. Tlie Sepoy Guard, told off as 
an escort, rose against the Artillery-officer, Lieute- 
nant Harward, and declared tliat the guns should be 
taken not to the Fort, but to the Cantonment ; and 
the rest of the detachment turned out, armed and 
accoutred, to enforce the demand. True to the noble 
regiment to which he belonged, Harward hastened 
to the post of the Oude Irregulars, which lay between 
the Bridge-head and the Cantonment, to bring up 
succours to overawe the Sepoj^s and to save the 
guns. The Irregulars were commanded by Lieute- 
nant Alexander — a young officer of the highest pro- 
mise — who at once responded to Harward’s call, and 
ordered out his men. Tardily and suUdly they pre- 
tended to obey. Whilst they were forming, a hastily- 
written note was despatched by Harward to the Fort. 
The sound of the guns, grating along the road to 
Cantonments, was distinctly heard ; and the Irregu- 
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lavs, headed hy Alexander and accompanied by Har- 
Tivavdj ^vhom the former had mounted on a spare 
horse, then rode out to intercept the mutineers. 
They soon came njion the party, nndcr the broad 
light of tlie moon ; but ^vhen (he order -svas given 
to chariie the guns, and the English olliccrs dashed 
at (hem, only three troopers responded to the 
stirring summons. The rest fraternised Avith the 
enemy. Alexander, ns he rode forward and was 
rising in his stirrups to strike, was shot through the 
heart, and Ilarward narrowly escaped with his life.* 
The mutineers, who had liefore sent ont two of their 
party to warn their comrades, and liad, it is stated, 
sent up signal rockets, now marched with the guns 
to the Lines, and when their colonel appeared on 
parade, the whole regiment was in the throes of 
rebellion. 

It was then too late for the voice of authority to 
overawe or to persuade. Sim])son saw that there 
was great excitement on the parade-ground. Some 
of his otficcrs were commanding their men to fall in, 
but there Avas little appearance of obedience. And 
Avhen he rode up to inquii'c AAdiy the guns had been 
brought on parade, tAvo Sepoys of the Guard replied 
by tiring iipon him. Expostulation Avas vain. A 
A’’ollcy of musketry responded to his Avords ; and he 
saAA" that CA-eryAAdicrc on the parade-ground the Sepo3^s 
Avere shooting doA\'n their officers. Seeing that there 
was no hope of saving the colours, he then rode to 
the left of the Lines, Avhere some men of the Light 

* “During the night, llic few the mad cmclty of his enemies, for 
Irregulars who had remained staunch besides the shot in his breast, which 
came in, bringing with them tlic body killed him, were sabre-cuts all over 
of their olTicer, Lieutenant Alexan- liis head and face.” — Mr. Thompson^! 
der, who had been shot, as before Report. 
related. His body bore witness to 
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!M(issacre of 
(lie Ensigns. 


Company, in whom there still seemed to be a feeling 
of compunction, if not of regard for their chief, 
clustered, unarmed and unaccoutred, round his horse, 
and besought him to ride for his life to the Fort. 
Hoping still to save the Treasury, he rode, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Currie, in the direction of that 
building, but fired upon from all sides, he soon saw 
that the case was hopeless.^' He had now well nigh 
run the gauntlet of danger, and though a ball had 
grazed his helmet, he had providentially escaped; 
but opposite the Mess-house, as he galloped towards 
the Fort, the Guard formed in line at the gate and 
fired upon him. A musket-ball took effect on his 
hoi’se ; but Simpson Avas still unhurt, save by a blow 
on the arm from a spent shot ; and the last dying 
efforts of his charger landed him safely Avithin the 
Avails of the Fort, coAmred Avitli the blood of the noble 
animal that Jiad borne him. 

MeauAvhile, others less fortunate had fallen beneath 
the musketry of the mutineers, Currie, AAdio had ac- 
companied the Colonel to the Treasury, escaped the 
fire of the guards and sentries ; Captain Gordon and 
Lieutenant Hicks escaped also, as did tAA'-o of the 
cadets, to the Fort;f but Plunkett, Avith his score 
years of good service in the Sixth, Adjutant SteAvard, 
Quartermaster HaAves, and Ensigns Pringle and 
Munro Avere shot doAvn on parade. Fort- Adjutant 
Birch and Lieutenant Innes of the Engineers Avere 

* “ As my duty was to save tlie f Hicks and the cadets (Pearson 
Treasury, if possible, I proceeded in and Woodgate) were at the Darao- 
thafc direction, wlien I was imme- gunj when the mutiny broke out. 
diatcly fired on by the whole guard They were made prisoners and oar- 
of thirty-two men on one flank,’ with ried towards Cantonments, but, in 
a night-picket of tliirty men on ihc their eagerness to join in the plunder 
other. The detachment of the Third of the Treasury, the Sepoys sufl'ered 
Oude Irregular Cavalry remained tlicm to depart, and afterwards tlioy 
passive, and did not fire.” — Ilcm- made good their escape by twice 
randwti of Colonel Simpson. MS, swimming across tlie river. 
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also killed, and eight of tlie unposted boy-ensigns I8G7. 
■were murdered in cold blood b}’’ the insurgent 0- 
Sepoys.* The poor bo 3 ^s were leaving the Mess- 
house, v'liGii the brutal soldiciy fell upon them. 

Seven were slaughtered on the ground ; but one, a 
bo}^ of sixteen, escajied with his wounds, and hid 
himself in a ravine. Having supported himself for 
some days, merely, it would seem, by water from a 
brook, he was discovered in his hiding-place, dragged 
before one of tlie insurcrent leadens, and confined in a 
serai witli a Native catechist. TJie faitli of tlie 


convert was giving way to the sufferings wliich he 
endured, when Artiiur Cheek, who had been scarcely 
a month in India, exhorted his companion to be 
steadfast in the faith. “ Oh, m}* friend,” he is re- 
ported to have said, “ whatever may come to us, do 
not denv the Lord Jesus.” He was rescued, but he 
was not saved. On tlic IGth of June the poor boy 
died in tlie Fort from exposure, exhaustion, and 
neglected wounds, t 

It was fortunate that the bulk of our people v.’ere la Fort, 
shut up in the Fort, wljerc no external perils could 
assail them. But there was dai}ger v/jthin the walls. 


A company of the .Sixth formed part of the garrison, 
and the temper of tlie Sikhs was doubtful. Vt ben 


the noise of firintr v.-as first h.eard it was believed tiiat 


the Bc-r.arcs mutineers had arrived, and that the 


Sepoys of Allahabad 
cepiion. But at a lat 


were giving them a warm r-> 
er hour the truth broXe tn upon 
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of the Commandant Simpson, smeared with the blood 
of his wounded charger. His first care was to order 
the Sepoys of the Sixth to be disarmed. This duty was 
entrusted to a detachment of the Sikh corps, under 
Lieutenant Brasyer — ^an officer who had M'on for 
himself a commission by his gallantry in the great 
battles of the Punjab, and who now proved his 
mastery over his men by forcing them to do a dis- 
tasteful service. With the news that the Benares 
Sepoj^s of the Regular Army had been mown down 
bj’’ the white troops, came also tidings that Gordon’s 
regiment had been riddled by our grape-shot. It 
was, therefore, fearfully probable that the offended 
nationalit}’- of the Sikhs at AUahabad would rise 
against their Christian masters, partlj^ in revenge and 
partly in fear. Happily the treasure was outside the 
Fort. Had the design of bringing it within the walls 
not been abandoned, tlie love of loot and the thii’st of 
blood would have prevailed together, and Allahabad 
might have been lost. 

It was, in truth, a most critical moment. Had 
the men of the Sixth Regiment and the Sikhs then 
in the Fort made common cause with each other, the 
little Cliristian garrison could have made but feeble 
resistance against such odds. The Sepoys, who were 
posted, for purposes of defence, at the main-gate, 
had, on the first sound of firing in Cantonments, 
been ordered to load their pieces : so they Avere ready 
for immediate action. The Sikhs were draAvn up 
fronting the main-gate, and before them Avere the 
guns, manned bj’' the iiiA'alid Aitilleiymen from 
Chunar, in AAdiom the energy of earlier days Avas 
rcviA’cd by this unexpected demand upon them. 
And at a little distance, in overaAA’ing position, AA'ere 
posted little knots of European volunteers, armed 
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and loaded, ready on the first sign of resistance to 
fire down from the ramparts upon the mutineers. 
There is something very persuasive always in the 
lighting of port-fires, held in the steady hands of 
English Artillerymen. The Sepoys, charged to the 
hrim with sedition, would fain have resisted the 
orders of the white men, hut these arrangements 
thoroughly overawed them. They sullenly piled 
arms at the word of command, and were expelled 
from the Fort to join their comrades in rebellion. 

The first danger was now surmounted. Those who 
kncAv best what was passing in the minds of the 
Native soldiery of all races, clearly saw the magni- 
tude of the crisis. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the disastrous consequences that would have ensued 
from the seizure and occupation by the enemy of the 
Fortress of Allahabad, with all its mighty munitions 
of war. One officer, however, was prepared at any 
risk to prevent this catastrophe by precipitating 
another. Stimulated, perhaps, by the noble example 
set by Willoughby at Delhi, Russell, of the Artillery, 
laid trains of gunpowder from the magazines to a 
point, at which he stood during the disarming of the 
Sixth, near the loaded guns ; and if mutiny had then 
been successful, he would have fired the trains and 
blown the magazines, with all the surrounding build- 
ings, into the air.® The expulsion of the Hindostanee 
Sepoys, effected by Brasyer’s cool courage and ad- 
mirable management, averted for the moment this 
great calamity ; and all that was left undone, did 
itself afterwards b}^ the help of the national character 
of the Sikhs. 

f I I'cad tliis anecdote iu Mr. autliority of Mr. Coiirtj the magis- 
Olive Bayley’s Official Report. Mr. trate, whose testimony is not to be 
Bayley lias stated the fact on the questioned. 


1857. 
June 6. 
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1S57. Sucli Avas tlie mutiny of tlie SistK Regiment— in 
Ri-S^iiftbe purely military aspects one of the most remarhahle 
Ci^.° in the whole history of the war, and, memorahle in 
itself, still more memorahle for its immediate popular 
results. For the great city rose in an instant The 
suburbs caught the contagion of rebellion ; far into 
the rural districts the pestilence spread, and order and 
authority lay prostrate and moribund. If a general 
rising of the people had been shilfolly planned and 
deliberately matured, there could not, to all outward 
appearance, have been a more simultaneous or a more 
formidable insurrection. But in truth, there was no 
concert, no cohesion. Every man struck for himself. 
In not one of the sreat cities of India was there a 
more varied population than in Allahabad. But there 
was a greater preponderance than is often seen of the 
Itlahomedan element. And it was a perilous kind of 
Mahomedanism : for large numbers of the ancient 
dependents of decayed Alogul families were cherishing 
bitter memories of the past, and writhing under the 
universal domination of the English. The dangerous 
classes, indeed, were many, and they seem to have 
been ripe for revolt on the first sign of the rising of 
the soldierv. So, whilst the events above recorded 
were passing in the Fort, in the city and in the 
station were such tumult and confusion as had never 
been knowTi before. All through the night of the 
6th of June licence and rapine had full sway. The 
gaol was broken open, and the prisoners released. 
Vast numbers of conmcted criminals, with the irons 
still rattling on their limbs, rusb.ed forth, to the con- 
sternation of the peaceful inliabitants, to turn their 
newlv-acguired liberty to account in the indulgence 
of all tlie worst passions of humanit}'. To tlie Englisli 
station they made their way in large bodies, shouting 
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and yclUng tliey Avcnl ; and every European nr 
Eurasian wlin crossed tlieir palli was mercilessly 
butclicred on (he spot. The houses of flic Ghrisfian 
inhabitants wore plundered : and the flames from our 
burning bungalows soon lit up the skies and pro- 
claimed to many in the I'ort. that their pleasant 
liomcs would soon be only heaps of aslu^s. And 
there, was a mighty jiillage in the fpiarters of the 
(.'hristian shopkeepers and the wharfs and warehouses 
of the steam companies. Tin; railway-works were 
destroyed.*' The telegrajihic wires were torn down. 
All our ])C“oplc outside the Fort were ruthle.ssly put 
to death by the insurgents, and if has been .said with 
everv jinssible aggravation of cruelty. All the tur- 
bulent population of (he great city turned out to 
glut their vengeance tigainst the Fcringhccs, or to 
gratify their insatiate thirst for plunder. And with 
them wont not only the Sepoys, who, a day before, 
had licked our hands, but the superannuated jien- 
sioners of the Compjiny's Native Army, who, though 
feeble for action were blatant in council, and were 
earnest in their ellbrls to stimulate others to deeds of 
cowardice and crmdty.f Law and authority were, 
for a while, jirostrate in the dust ; whilst over the 


Tin re ‘f C’t-.cii to tjc nn c 
nec nvaiint l!ic It.'iihv.'iy iiiul ilu: 
T<lipr;ip!l. How fnr it v..-.s the 
crov.Ui of tin: r i>(u'r*Uiioi!!i fi-c!iii"‘i 
lit in tin’ fer.-t volume of 
tliis v,oi); (jm. et nq.), I do not 
venturi: to iirrlon’. Tin rc rv:is .oji. 
jititrnlly n f' of <>f tliv {■n'.'inc-i, 
for llic; itinir^t'iiis lirmi"lit tlm gnus 
to hear upon tlicm and Ipitti-nd 
lliC’in to piiccs, some apiu'aring to 
hi; afraid of approaching them ns 
tliO’j'jih ilify rvi-rc living monstcr.>. 

f See the Itrd I’amphlct. The 
author states that he gives facts 
"from an undoubted source” — one 

voh. n. 


who ri’ceived them "from the lips of 
an lye-uiiness." "Ilinise.s wen; phin- 
dirid and hiirnt,” he .‘■ays, "their 
inmu’es rliopped to piece.s, .‘•onic 
joa-’ti-d, ahnos! all cruelly tortured, 
the children tossed on h.iyimets. 
I'oremost in the commission of these 

atrocities were the pensioners 

'J’liesc men, unable from their in- 
ftrinilics to tight, were not (hereby 
prceluded from inflicting tortures of 
the most diabolical nature. Tlicy 
even took the lend in these villanics, 
null encouraged the Sepoys and 
others to follow their c.vnnijile.” 


isr,7. 

June C. 


I 
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Cotwallee, or head-quarters of the city police, the 
green flag of the Prophet declared the supremacy of 
Mahomedan rule. 

i\or 5vas it only against the -svhite-faced Europeans 
and the Christian people of the half-blood that the 
fur}' of the disaffected vras at this time levelled. In 
some quarters of Allahabad "V'ere a large number of 
quiet settlers from the plains of Bengal, and many 
others drav-n thither bv the exicrencies of their re- 
ligion — peaceful pilgrims to the sacred Pryag. If to 
be a Bengallee -svere not at that time held in the 
iSorth-Westem Provinces to be the nest thing to a 
Christian, it v'as at least knovTi that he vras an 
un-svarlike, feeble personage, likely to have money in 
his possession, and small means of defending it. 
Upon these harmless people the “budmashes” fell 
heavily, and established a reign of terror among 
them. Their property was seized, their lives were 
threatened, and only spared by abject promises to 
disc[oro:e the savin;rs of a life, and to swear allemance 
to the restored Government of the Mogul- 

To sack the Treasur}^ was commonly the first 
thought of the insurgents, alike of military mutineers 
and criminals from the streets and bazaars. But the 
coin lay untouched during the night under a Sepoy 
guard, and the first impulses of personal greed were 
restrained by some feeling of nationality which had 
found entrance into their breasts, though only on the 
briefest tenure. It was acrreed that the treasure 

G 

- '• The Bengalees coTrered in to~n to loot the iiihahit£nf£. Oy 
fear, and avraited ’.vithin. closed doors friend, as vrell as liis other neigh- 
to hare their threats cut. The women hours, were soon cased of all their 
raised a dolorous err at tlie near Taluabies, but were spared theh lives 
prospect of death. Trom massacring on promise of allegiance to their (the 
their oScers, and plundering the hiative) Government .” — Traabqf a 
Treasury, and letting open tbe^gaol- Hindoo, I'j Bholonauih Chunder, 
i;irds, tlie Sepovs spread through the 
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sTiould be carried in its integrity by tlie regiment to 1857. 
Delhi, and laid, with their services, at the feet of ^>“16 7. 
the King. The spasm of self-devotion seems to have 
ended with the night. In the morning the Sepoys of 
the Sixth are said to have assembled on the parade- 
ground, and to have voted for the repudiation of this 
pati’iotic scheme. Soon after noon they went to the 
Treasury, opened its doors, and began to serve out 
the money-bags. Each Sepoy took as many rupees 
as he could carry, and when the whole had satisfied 
themselves, they left what remained to the predatory 
classes, convicted and uncomncted, of the city. Then 
there was very little more thought of the national 
cause, of Delhi, or of Behaudur Shah. As a regiment 
the Sixth disbanded itself, and each soldier, carrying 
his spoil, set out for his native village. But the spirit 
of rapine had been roused in all the adjacent country ; 
and there were many who, in the absence of white- 
faced fugitives, were by no means reluctant to plunder 
the black. And it is suspected that very few of the 
Sepoys, carrying off an ample j)rovision for the re- 
mainder of their lives, ever lived to spend the money 
in the ease and dignity of their native homes.* 

It is supposed that many, escaping towards Oude, Eebellion in 
perished in the Gangetic villages not far from 
citj’-. For as at Benares, so at Allahabad, the pea- 
santiy rose at once under their old Talookhdars, who 
had been dispossessed by the action of our law- 
courts ; and there was anarchy in the rural districts. 

The auction purchasers — absentee proprietors — dAvelt 
principally in the city, and the ryots had no sympathy 
with them. For their ovm sakes they were eager but 

It is said that about thirty lakhs every Sepoy carried off three or four 
of ruiiees (about 300,000/.) were in bags, each containing a thousand 
the Allahabad Treasury, and that rupees (100/.) 

S 2 
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feeWc supporters of Government ; all the muscle and 
sinew of tlie agricultural races u^erc arrayed against 
us. Indeed, it soon became painfully apparent to 
the British authorities that the whole countiy was 
slipping away from them. For not only in the dis- 
tricts beyond the Ganges, but in those lying between 
the two rivers, the rural population had risen. The 
landowners there Avere principal!}^ Mahomedans, and 
ready to join any movement A\'hich threatened to 
drive the English from the land. It Avas tliere, too, 
in the Doab that Brahminism Avas most poAverfully 
enthroned. The point Avherc the Ganges and the 
Jumna meet, IcnoAAUi as the Pryag, is one of peculiar 
sanctity in the estimation of Hindoos, and the Priest- 
hood, therefore, Avcrc strong in numbers and in in- 
fluence. Tlie gathering of the pilgi’ims Avas a source 
of AA'ealth to tliem, and they believed that if the 
supremacy of the English Avere overthroAvn tlieir 
gains Avould be greater and their 2AOAver on the 
ascendant. So these “ Pryag-Avallahs” stirred up the 
Hindoo pojiulation of the Doab ; and soon there Avas 
scarcely a man of cither faith Avho Avas not arra3’ed 
against ns. But on the further bank of the Jumna 
affairs Avere more propitious. There Avere incidental 
risings, plunderings and burnings of villages, but 
more on the surface than on the Ganges or in the 
Doab. For it happened that some poAA'erful Piajahs, 
AA'hose interest it Avas to maintain order, either sided 
Avith the English or maintained a discreet neutrality 
AAdiilst the tumult Avas at its Avorst, and rose up to aid 
us Avhen the star of our fortune again began to 
ascend.* 

After the lapse of a feAv days, the first orgies of 
crime being OA’er, and there being nothing more to 
plunder and little more to destroy, the universal 
* See Mr. Pendall Thompson’s OlTicial TSfarralive. 
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rapine, ' with all its distractions and confusions and 1857. 
internecine conflicts, began to take a more consistent 
shape, and something like an organised rebellion 
arose in its place. There was a man known as the 
“ kloulavee,” around whom the insurgent population 
gathered, as he proclaimed the restored rule of the 
Emperor of Delhi. Whence he sprung few people at 
the time could say. But it Avas known at a later 
period that he came from one of the Mahomedan 
Aullages in the Doab, Avhich had gone into rebellion, 
klaking great pretensions to sanctity, and investing 
himself with the character of a prophet as Avell as of 
a ruler of men, he stimulated the dormant fanaticism 
of the people, and roused them to arra}^ themselves 
against the Feringhees. Establishing his head-quarters 
in the Chusroo Bagh — a spacious walled garden, in 
which were some tombs, held in high veneration — 
he simulated the possession of miraculous powers, by 
some obvious trickeries, which deluded- his excited 
followers, and for awhile he was recognised as Go- 
vernor of Allahabad. It little mattered ayIio or what 
he was, so long as he was strong in his hatred of the 
English, and could induce the Mussulman population 
to believe that the Mahomedan dynasty ayouM soon 
be restored. So for a little time he succeeded in 
setting up the likeness of a provisional government, 
and the name of the MoulaA'^ee was on the lips of all 
the followers of the Prophet. Telling them that the 
Book of Fate declared the speedy extinction of the 
white race in India, he urged his people, day after 
day, to attack the Fort; but, though they made 
sundry demonstrations, they keot at a discreet dis- 
tance from our guns.* 

^ Some of tlie cotemporary ac- gations have not thr‘>nrii mnoli Hglit 
conuts state that it was ditBcult to npon tlie subject. Erom a high civil 
trace eiiher the name or origin of anthority, who had the best oppor- 
the Moulavee, and my later iuvesti- tunity of ascertaining the history of 
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ments from 
below. 


June 9. 


But this state of tilings "vvas not to be suffered mucb 
longer to endure. The man, ^rho, bj bis timely 
energy, bad saved Benares, •was now pusbing on for 
tbe rescue of Allahabad. Tbe one true soldier that 
was needed to put forth a strong band to smite down 
tbe growing rebellion in tbe Gangetic Pro'^ces was 
hurrying upwards, -with a little band of Engbsb 
fighting men, to show that tbe national manhood of 
tbe country bad lost nothing of tbe might that bad 
enabled it to establish the empire of tbe Pew in tbe 
vast territories of tbe Many. Ha'Ting sent forward 
an advanced party of tbe Fusdiers, under Lieutenant 
Arnold, and made over tbe command of Benares to 
Colonel Gordon, jXeill left that place -with another 
party of bis regiment, and pressed on by borse-dawk 
to Allahabad. Arnold bad reached tbe Bridge of 
Boats on tbe 7tb, but be bad been unable at once to 
cross, as tbe passage was held by tbe mutineers, and 
there bad been some delay in sending a steamer to 
bring them across tbe river to the Fort. Their amval 
did sometbino; to establish confidence in tbe garrison, 
but tbe news that ISeill was coming did still more. 
Tbe old high spirit of self-reban ce bad never waned; 
and it was stiU felt that a handful of European 
soldiers under a commander, "with a clear bead and a 
stout heart, mis’bt bold Abababad against tbe whole 
world of mutiny and rebebion. 


the man, I can leam only that “he 
was not knovm in the district before 
the mutiny,” and was “ said to be 
an emissary from Lucknow.” The 
best account that I can find is that 
given by iMr. Willock in Ids oScial 
report.’ “At this time,” he says, 
“the city and snburbs were held by 
a body o't rebels under the now welj- 
kr.own iloularee Lyaknt Ali. This 
man, a weaver by caste, and by trade 


a schoolmaster, had gained some re- 
spect in his village by his escessive 
sanctity ; and on the first spread of 
the reheilion, th.e ilahomeaan Zemin- 
dars of Pergnnnah Chail, ready to 
follow any leader, placed this man at 
their head, and marched to the city, 
proolaiming him Governor of the 
district in the name of the King of 
Delhi” 
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On flic lltli of June j^cill arrived. As lie entered 1S57. 
the gates of the Fort, the Sentry exclaimed, “Thank 
God, .sir, you’ll save us yet !” Lord Canning, who KcUI. 
saw clearly that he had now at his disposal one of 
the men most wanted in such a crisi:;, had commis- 
sioned the electric Avircs to instruct the Colonel of 
the ^Madras Fusiliers to take command at Allahabad ; 
and Neill had hastened upwards, under the burning 
heats of June, Avith a disregard for self, Avhich Avell 
nigh cost him his life.’' lie had obtained entrance 
into the Fort, not Avithout great personal risk; and 
onh’ the iudomitahle Avill Avithin him kept him from 
succtunhiug to the fierce rays of the noon-day sun. 

For some time after his arrh'al he could sustain him- 
self only by continually lying doAvn and drinking 
large quantities of champagne and Avater. But he 
never for a moment doubted his capacitj' to grapple 
successfully Avith the difficulties before him ; Avhatso- 
ever might be his physical prostration, he had no 
mental .shortcomings, no deterring sense of responsi- 
bility to enervate and arrest him. “ I had alwa3'S 
the greatest confidence in myself,” he Avrote at this 
time to the partner of his life ; “ and although I felt 
almost d^’ing from complete cxhaiistion, j'et I kept 
up my heart.” "Whatever the conjuncture might be, 
it AA’as the nature of the man to rise to the height of 
the occasion — “ to scorn the consequence and to do 
the thing.” He had long been looking for an oppor- 
tunity, and, noAv that it had come, he Avas not one to 
succumb to the assaults of bodily AA'eakness, and to 

* “I was quite done up by my going on, I was obliged to sit down 
dash from Benares, and getting into in the batteries and give my orders 
the Port in tli.at noonday lieat. I and directions. . . . Por several days 
was so exhausted for days, that 1 I drank champagne and water to 
was obliged to lie down constantly, keep me up .” — Jjciter from Colonel 
I could only sit up for a few minutes Neill io his V'ifc. MS. Corrcsjwnd- 
at a time, and when our attacks were cnce. 
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1857. halt Avitli the goal before him. He Avas not a “ Sepoy 
officer,” and he had neither any credulity nor any 
tenderness to deter him from striking: root-and-branch 

O 

at the black soldiery -who had betrayed us, and the 
people %vho ^vere rising into rebellion on the ruins of 
the Native Army. 

He took in the position of affairs at a glance. On 
his Avay from Benares, he had seen that the -whole 
country on the banks of the Ganges was in a state of 
anarchy and confusion, and he knew that already the 
rising had become something more than a miiitaiy 
mutiny."® At Allahabad, his first thought was, that it 
was a wonderful interposition of Providence that the 
Fortress was still in our hands. “ How the place has 
not fallen,” he -wrote, “that is, not been taken by the 
Sikhs, is a wonder. They appear to be petted and 
made much of. The enemy are all around us ; we 
are kept within the Fort. I shall settle that part of 
it ere long.” And he did settle it. The Fort had been 
invested and menaced by the enemy. Neill’s first 
impulse was to prove that the English could do more 
Jime 12. than defend themselves. On the morning after his 
OEensiTe arrival, he opened fire from the Fort guns on the 
operations. -v-jHage of Darao-gunj, which was held by a large 
body of insurgent rabble, and then sent forward to 
the attack detachments of Fusiliers and Sikhs, who 
cleared the -nllage, burnt it, and regained possession 
of the bridge, which Neill afterwards repaired. A 
further detachment of a hundred men of the Fusiliers 
came up on that day, under the command of Major 

* “June 10. The tone and hear- — the toB-honse on road to Sjdahad 
iu'^of the Native oScials had — eri- plundered — nearly destroyed — ibe 
dentlv a good deal of plundering — body of the murdered man, an Eu- 
•riUages buminE: in all directions — ropean, in the house; his danghter 
the country almost dKerted — ^phm- said to be talmn off fay a nekhbour- 
dered bv the Zemindars about. * The ing 21emindar.” — IseiWs IovitmI, 
rereuues just about to he collected MS. 
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Stephenson, and passed over without interruption to 1857. 
the Fort. June 13^1 

Fcill now felt himself strong enough for any Uemoval of 
emergency. The first suggestion of this increased 
strength was the removal of the Sikhs from the Fort. 
Fort. In truth, they were fast demoralising our own 
people in the garrison. They had been going in and 
out revelling in the pillage, and the Volunteers had 
been by no means behind them in pi'edatory activity, 
especially in the direction of the ‘‘six dozen cases” 
of strong drink. The stores of the European mer- 
chants and the go-downs of the river steam-com- 
panies, with all their undelivered consignments, had 
been plundered ; and beer, wines, and spirits were as 
plentiful as water in the Fort. The Sikhs brought in 
large supplies of liquor of all kinds, drank what they 
could, and sold the rest to the Europeans. The 
finest champagnes of Clicquot and Perrier- Jouet, and 
the best brandies of Martel and Hennessey, were sell- 
ing for sixpence a bottle. So a reign of intoxication 
commenced which, for a while, subverted all mili- 
taiy authority, and made us as helpless as children. 

This was an enemy for which Neill Avas not prepai’ed ; 
but his clear brain soon discerned the means of raeet- 
ino; and subduing it. He directed the Commissariat 
Ofiicers to purchase, at the prices asked by the Sikhs, 
all the liquor remaining in their hands, and to lodge 
it securely in the Government stores. This done, the 
remoA'al of the Sikhs to quarters outside the Fort was 
comparatively eas}’-; but it was not to be done by 
force. He had taken counsel Avitli Brasyer and with 
the energetic Magistrate Court, and it had been de- 
termined that the characteristic greed of the Sikhs 
should still be stimulated b}’’ thoughts of the plunder 
of some of the rebel zemindarrees. So they Avere 
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1857.^ persuaded to take up a position in some old Govern- 
uno 1 j. jnent buildings outside tlie Fort, commanded by tbe 
guns on its ramparts. 

Attack ontlic Having thus overcome tbe difficulties wbicb lay in 
■ bis path, Heill addi’essed biinself earnestly to the 
work before bim — ^tbe dispersal of tbe rebels and tbe 
restoration of order. On the 15th of June, having 
sent off tbe Christian women and children in a river 
steamer to Calcutta, be turned bis available resources 
to tbe best account, and made an impression on tbe 
enein}’’, which greatly disheartened and enfeebled 
them. Having directed tbe guns of tbe Fort to open 
upon the villages or suburbs of Kydgunj and Moole- 
gunj, be sent Harwarcl, with a horntzer and a party 
of volunteer riflemen on board a steamer, to operate 
from tbe river, and marched a detachment of Fusiliers, 
Sikhs, and Irregular Cavalry upon tbe villages, with 
orders to scour them thoroughly and j^enetrate into 
the country beyond. Tbe land party met with 
stalwart opposition, but tbe rush of tbe Sikhs was 
irresistible. They swept thi'ough the idllages, and 
such was the terror that our demonstration on that 
day inspired, that when night fell, tbe Insurgent 
leaders sought safety in flight, and deserted the guns, 
which they bad taken from us, and tbe prisoner’s 
whom they bad captured at tbe commencement of 
tbe outbreak; and among them was young Cheek, 
of whose fate I have already spoken, and who was 
rescued only to die.* 

The aspect of affairs now began rapidly to im- 

* The Allahabad volimf eers showed looks at that time being as valuable 
great spirit and pluok, erring, how- as European soldiers. "These gen- 
ever, on the side of exuberanoe. tlemon volunteers,” he characteris- ■ 
Neill complained bitterly that upon tically added, “behave so lawlessly 
this occasion they had impeded his and iiisubordinately, that I have 
operations by “ firing upon a herd of threatened to shoot or hong a few u 
bullocks, and other madness” — bul- they do not improve.” 
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prove. “On tlic 17tli the j^Iagistrate proceeded to 
the CotAvallec, and there restored liis own authority 
and installed his own oilkers.” “ No resistance,” it is 
added, “ was oflered, and the whole place seemed 
dcserted.”^^ A terrible rumour had been running 
throuixh the streets of Allahabad. It had been re- 
ported that the English in the Fort were about to 
bombard the city. ^Aliat was the origin of the story 
it is hard to say. It may have grown up, as other 
rumours grew up, in the hotbed of a people’s fears ; 
or it ma}’’ have been propagated by those whose in- 
terest it was to sweep out the insurgents.! But from 
wliatsoevcr source it sprung, it was almost magical in 
its cflects. Nothine; that the Moulavce and his lieu- 
tenants could do to reassure the minds of the people 
had availed to allay the panic and restrain the flight, 
and before nightfall, on the day of Neill’s victory, 
according to the ]\Ioulavcc’s omi story, “ not a house 
was tenanted, and not a light was to be seen in 
the city.” Lyakut Ali himself had escaped towards 
Caumpore. 

On the 18th, Neill mai'ched out again udth his 
whole force. Sendintr one detachment to attack the 

O 

Pathan village of Derryabad and the Mchwattee 
villages of Syderbad and Russelporc, he led the main 


* Report of Mr. Feiidall Thomp- 
son. 

! The following is the Moulavce’s 
account of the evacuation. “Some 
cril-niindcd men,” he said, “who 
had sided with ‘ the accursed ones,’ 
urged that for a time the Fort would 
be a safe retreat, and that if they 
would remain in it a few days longer, 
they (the evil-minded Natives) would 
contrive to spread abroad in the city 
fearful reports that the English were 
preparing the Artillery of the Fort 
to destroy the citv, and that before 
dawn they would begin bombarding 


it with shot and shell. To show 
the sincerity of their advice, these 
men, with their followers, set off, 
giving out to all that they had left 
tlieir houses and property to God’s 
protection, and were going to save 
themselves by flight. On hearing 
this fearful report, the people, not- 
withstanding my repeated injunc- 
tions, commenced a precipitate flight, 
with their families and goods.” — 
Perwannah addressed h;/ the Moulavce 
Lyakut Ali, apparenily io the King 
of Delhi. — Supplemenl io Allahabad 
Official Narrative. 


1857. 
June 17. 
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Ijocly into the city, whicli he found deserted, and 
afterwards halted them in the now-desolated canton- 
ment on the old parade-ground of the Sixth. The 
lighting was now over. The work had been done. 
The English were masters, not merely of the Fort, 
but of the recovered city, and the European station 
from which they had been driven scarcely two weeks 
before. And now there laj’’ before them the great 
question — the most difficult, perhaps, which soldiers 
and statesmen ever have the responsibility of solving 
— whether, after such convulsions as have been 
illustrated in these pages, true righteousness and 
true wisdom consisted in extending the hand of 
mercy and aiming at conciliation, or in dealing out a 
stern and terrible retribution. Our soldiers and 
statesmen in June, 1857, at Allahabad, solved the 
question in practice by adopting the latter course. 


Over the whole liistory of the Sepoy War — over 
the whole length and breadth of the country which 
witnessed its manifold horrors — ^there is no darker 
cloud than that which gathered over Allahabad in 
this terrible summer. It is an early chapter of the 
chronicle of the great conflict of races which I am 
now writing ; and though foul crimes had even then 
been committed by our enemies, they were light in 
comparison with what were to come, and the retribu- 
tion also was light.* Perhaps, however, the Enghsh- 

* It is to be observed, that at Allj, brought ia for having joined 
this time an impression vras abroad the Alonlavee and insurgents. Three 
that acts of barbarity had been witnesses saw him. He had served 
committed, which were afterwards about twenW years. Direct his im- 
doubfed, if not wholly disproved. I mediate execution by hanging. This 
find the following in Neill’s Journal, is the sixth unfortunate^ wretch I 
under date June 17, MS. : “A Sowar have ordered for immediate death, 
of Mr. Court’s, named Syed Esau a duty I never contemplated having 
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man had at this time a keener sense than afterwards 1857. 
possessed him of the humiliation which had been put 
upon his conquering race. jMuch of the anguish was 
in the novelty of the thing. The sting, though it 
struck deeper, was afterwards less severel)^ felt, be- 
cause the fle.sh had become indurated, and the nerves 
were more tensely strung. So it happened that whilst 
the first bitterness of our degradation — the dei 2 ;rada- 
tion of fearing those whom we had taught to fear us 
— was still fresh upon our people, there came a sudden 
accession of stout English hearts and strong English 
hands, ready at once to punish and to awe. Martial 
Law had been proclaimed ; those terrible Acts passed 
b}' the Legislative Council in Ma)’’ and June Avere in 
full operation ; and soldiers and civilians alike Avere 
holding Bloody Assize, or slaying Natives Avithout 
any assize at all, regardless of sex or age. Afterwards, 
the thirst for blood grcAv stronger still. It is on 
the records of our British Parliament, in papers sent 
home by the Governor-General of India in Council, 
that “ the aged, AA'omen, and children, are sacriliced, 


to perform. God gr.nnt I mny liavc 
acted with justice. I know 1 liavc 
with severity, hut under all the cir- 
cumstances I trust for forgiveness. 
I have done all for the good of my 
country, to re-establish its prestige 
and power, and to jiut duwn ihis 
most barbarous, inhuman insurrec- 
tion. The instances of refined cruelly, 
treachery, and the most brutal bar- 
barity, arc too numerous. One poor 
lady, Mrs. Macdonald, at iiccrut, 
near her confinement, is brutally 
treated; has her nose, cars, hands, 
and breasts cut off, and at last has 
tlic child cut out of her. Mrs. 
Gliambers, a beautiful young girl, 
only just come out married from 
home, at the same place, has her 
throat cut by a butcher. Miss Jen- 


nings and her father, a clergyman at 
Delhi, arc both brutally murdered in 
the palace before the king, she, poor 
creature, subjected to the most un- 
heard-of indignities and torture be- 
forehand.” [ have already stated 
that Miss Jennings was murdered, 
not in the presence of the king, and 
that she was not outraged {ante, page 
80). Mrs. Chambers was murdered, 
ns is staled, by a butcher, and 
her murderer was hung (ante, page 
G'J). I can find no evidence of the 
mutilal.ions said to have been inflicted 
on Mrs. Macdonald. I have quoted 
this passage from Neill’s Journal 
mainly to show that he had a strong 
religious sense of his responsibility, 
and that his executions were not as 
numerous as has been asserted. 
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J ^18-30 guilty of rel)ellion.”* They were not 

deliberately hanged, but burnt to death in their 
villages — ^perhaps now and then accidentally shot. 
Englishmen did not hesitate to boast, or to record 
their boastings in writing, that they had “spared 
no one,” and that “peppering away at niggers” 
was very pleasant pastime, “enjoyed amazingly.”! 
And it has been stated, in a book patronised b}-- high 
official authorities, that “ for three months eio-ht 
dead-carts daily went their rounds from sunrise to 
sunset to take down the corpses which hung at the 
cross-roads and market-places,” and that “ sis thou- 
sand beings” had been thus “summarily disposed of 
and launched into eternity.”! 

I merely state these things. There are some ques- 
tions so stupendous that human weakness may well 
leave it to the Almighty "Wisdom to decide them. 
There is a dreadful story to be told in another chapter. 
God only knows whether what has been told in tliis 
contributed to the results to be presently recorded. 
But there is one great lesson to be learnt from the 
tragedies of Benares and Allahabad. It is the great 
les.son of Universal Toleration. An Englishman is 
almost suffocated with indignation when he reads that 
Mrs. Chambers or Miss Jennings was hacked to death 
bj' a du-sky ruffian ; but in iN ative histories, or, history 
being wanting, in Is ative legends and traditions, it 
may be recorded against our people, that mothers 
and wives and children, vdth less familiar names, feU 
miserable victims to the first swoop of English 

Papers presented to Parliament, nantli Chunder), edited by A&. Tal- 
Pcbriiary 4, 1858, moved for bvAIr. boys Wbeeler. See note in the 
Ycmon ’Smitb, formerly President of Appendis. I believe tbe statement 
the Board of Control, and signed H. in tbe text to be an exaggeration, 
D. Seymour. but such exaggerations are very sig- 

t Ibih nificant. 

i “ Travels of a Hindoo” (Bholo- 
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vengeance; and these stories may have as deep a 1857. 
pathos as any that rend our own hearts. It may he, 18—30 
too, that the plea of provocation, which invests the 
most sanguinar}’- acts of the white man in this deadly 
struggle with the attributes of righteous retribution, 
is not wholly to be rejected when urged in extenua- 
tion of the worst deeds of those who have never 
known Christian teaching. 


Wliilst Neill was thus re-establishing British Preparations 
authority at Allahabad, he was depressed by the advance, 
thought of the danger surrounding his countrymen 
at Cawnpore and Lucknow, and eager to equip a 
force with the utmost possible despatch for the relief 
of those important posts. Men were available for 
the purpose, but means were wanting. The scarcity 
of profusions suitable to the English soldier, con- 
cerning which l\Ir. Tucker had vu-itten to Lord 
Canning, and which the Governor-General was taking 
prompt measures to rectify, was one great impedi- 
ment to the desired movement. There was, too, a 
want of carriage. Large numbers of Commissariat 
bullocks had been collected for the serfuce of the 
Army, but, on the first burst of the rebellion, the 
insurgents had swept them away, and of all the losses 
we sustained this fvas, perhaps, the most grievous. 

Then, too, there was a want of tents. There was a 
want of well nigh everything required by British 
troops in the worst part of the Indian summer, when 
the intolerable heat might anj'' day be followed by 
deluging rains, which would quickly turn the baked 
earth into a great morass. 

It was no fault of the Commissariat at this time 
that the arrangements progressed so slowly. Captain 
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Davidson, who was at the head of the department, 
did all that could be done to eolleet supplies and car- 
riage ; but the convulsions of the preceding fortnight 
had dispersed the people upon whom he would have 
relied for aid, and well nigh destroyed the resources 
of the place. Those who would have come forward 
as contractors at such a time, had fled in dismay — 
some fi'om the violence of the insurgents, and some, 
in ignorant terror, from the anticipated retribution of 
the English — and many had returned to find them- 
selves ruined. Property was destroyed. Industry 
was paralysed. The great incubus of fear pressed 
universally upon the trading classes. Whether more 
miglit have been done, at the commencement of the 
outbreak, to save the supplies then in hand — both 
the property of the Government and of private indi- 
viduals — was not now the question. Davidson had 
to deal with things as they -were, and it was not his 
fault that in the last week of Juno they did not wear 
a different complexion. Eager as Eeill was to push 
forwards, he could not discern in this delayed depart- 
mental action any just ground of complaint. It was 
clear to him that the evil lay in the circumstances of 
his position, not in the incapacity of his agents.* 


* Tt is riglit that Neill’s opinion 
on tills sulijcct should be stated in 
his own words. Great blame was 
cast on the Commissariat by cotem- 
porary journalists, espeeially by the 
editor of the Friend oj' India, who 
publislied an article with the sting- 
ing title, “ How Cawnporc was lost,” 
Upon this Neill very generously 
wrote to Captain Davidson, saying : 
“The editor has certainly made a 
mistake in stating that your stores 
were outside. I understood that all 
we had was inside the Dort; and 
when I joined, and until the insur- 
gents were cleared out of the place, 


the Commissariat were confined to 
the Fort entirely. The steamer 
Godowns bad been gutted, the bazaar 
up to the walls of the Fort plun- 
dered, in tlie occupation of the 
enemy, your contractors driven away, 
and their property either plundered 
or not available for the service for 
some days after these insurgents had 
been driven away. It was no fault 
whatever of the Commissariat that 
it should have been reduced to the 
condition yours was, from being rat 
off from outside, and the dispersion 
of your people ; but you had done 
all you could before the outbreak in 
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And soon a greater evil befel him ; for ■whilst he 1857. 
■was waitino: for means to equip the relieving force, 18—30 

o 0 7 outbreak 

Cholera swept down upon his troops and struck of Cholera, 
them with terrific suddenness. The intense heat of 
the weather, the constant exposure, the want of 
wholesome food, and the abundance of stimulatins; 
liquors, combined to facilitate its pestilential ap- 
proaches. On the 23rd of June the services of seventy 
men had been lost to the British Commander. “ We 
buried twenty, three nights ago, at one funeral,” wrote 
an officer of the Fusiliers, “and the shrieks of the 
djdng were something avTul. Two poor ladies who 
were living over the hospital died, I believe from 
fright.” Then other very grievous wants afflicted our 
people. Whilst in this miserable condition, it was 
discovered that nearly everything that could diminish 
the miseries of the sick who were to be left behind, 
or enable the convalescent to move forward, was 
■^ranting to the British Commander. The reign of 
terror had done its sure work. Camp-followers of all 
kinds were “ almost unprocurable.” Whilst our in- 
valids lay gasping in the stifling atmosphere of the 
improvised hospital, there were few or none to puU 
the punkah-ropes or to water the tatties. There were 
few dhoolies, and, as workmen were not to be ob- 
tained, none could be made ; and if they had been 
made, there would have been no bearers to carry 

storing inside the Fort sufBcient to surpassed, and it surprised me you 
make us independent for some time, were so soon able to regain pnsses- 
bad tbe insurgents kept bold of tbe sion of tlie resources of ibe place, 
city. In consequence of your being and enable me to move Ilenaud’s 
cut off from most of your people and detachment on tbe 30tb.” This was 
resources outside, you were, in my written on tbe 22nd of August. It 
opinion, at tbe time I arrived, dis- may be added, that, t\vo months 
organised, in so far as unable to before, NeiU had wi-it.ieii in his jour- 
equip a force or detachment to move, nal that great efforts were made to 
Tlie exertions of yourself and officers, get in supplies, and he had added, 
from my arrival until my departure “ Captain Davidson seems to be a 
from Allahabad, coidd not have been most energetic man.” — MS. Corr. 

VOL. IT. T 
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them.* For everywhere the terror-stricken Natives 
.stood aloof from the chastising JLnglishmen. It was 
as though we had dried up the wells and destroyed 
the crops, from which we were to obtain our suste- 
nance, Without the aid of the Natives we could do 
nothing ; and yet we were doing our best to drive 
them far beyond the glimmer of our tents. 

And so the last day of June found' Neill still at 
Allahabad. Not a single European soldier had been 
sent to succour Cawnpore. But on the afternoon 
of that day a detachment was to start under Major 
Fenaud of the Madras Fusiliers. It consisted of four 
hundred European soldiers, three hundred Sikhs, one 
hundred troopers of Irregular Cavalry, and two guns. 
Renaud, a line soldier, with liis heart in his work, 
had received written instructions from Neill as to 
his course of action; and he had become the not 
unwilling recipient of orders to inflict a terrible retri- 
bution upon all suspected of guilty complicity in 
the foul designs of the enemy. But indiscriminate 
slaugliter was no part of the commission, “ Attack 
and destroy,” wrote Neill, ^‘all places en route close 
to the road occupied by the enemy, but touch no 
others; encourage the inhabitants to return, and 
instil confidence into all of the restoration of British 
authority.” Certain guilty villages were maidccd out 
for destruction, and all the men inhabiting them were 
to be slaughtered. All Sepoys of mutinous regiments 
not giving a good account of themselves were to be 
hanged. The town of Futtchporc, which had re- 

» Colonel Neill reported tluif. covered, too, f.lml “ there were but 
“ followers of all kinds are almost sixteen dlioolics available (allliougli 
■unprocurable there arc but few a considerable uuiiibcr of these was 
punkahs and no tatties; the men a primary requisite for the ppiected 
have, therefore, not the proper ad- exjjeditionb jiiid all materials for 
vantages of barrack accommodation making others were wanting, as wen 
fw tills hot season,” It was dis- as workmen,” 
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voltedj was to be attacked, and tbe Patbaii quarter's 
desti'05'’ed, with all tlieir inliabitants. “ AH heads of 
insurgents, particularly at Futtehpore, to be hanged. 
If the Deputy-Collector is taken, hang him, and have 
his head cut off and stuck up on one of the principal 
(Mahoinedan) buildings of the town.”* And whilst 
Renaud’s column, with these terrible instructions, 
was to advance along the straight road to Cawnpore, 
Captain Spurgin, with another detachment, was to 
take a steamer up the Ganges to the same point, to 
co-operate with Renaud on his march, to anchor as 
near as possible to Wheeler’s entrenchments, and to 
place the vessel at Sir Hugh’s disposal for the rescue 
of the women and children, the sick and the wounded, 
of his distressed garrison, 

* The significance of these in- rent in a future chapter, wherein the 
stmctions will be made more appa- story of Futtehpore will be told. 


, It should have been observed, at page 259, with reference to the 
statement that “ those terrible Acts passed by the Legislative Council in 
May and July were in full operation,” that, in addition to the Act of 
May 30 (already recited), another was passed on June 6, extending the 
powers given in the former : “ By Act No. of 1857, passed on the 
6th of June, provision was made for the punishment of persons convicted 
of exciting mutiny or sedition in the army, tlie ofiender was rendered liable 
to the punishment of death and the forfeiture of all his property; and 
persons guilty of harbouring such offenders were made liable to heavy 
punishment. Power was also given to general courts-martial to try all 
persons, whether amenable to the Articles of War or not, charged with any 
offence punishable by this or the preceding Act; and the Supreme and 
Local executive governments were authorised to issue commissions in any 
district, for the trial by single commissioners, without the assistance of 
law offieers or assessors, and with absolute and final power of judgment 
and execution, of any crime against the State’, or any ‘ heinous offence ’ 
whatever; the term ‘heinous offence’ being declared to include every 
crime attended with great personal violence, or committed with the inten- 
tion of forwarding tbe designs of those who are waging war against the 
State .” — Despatch of Government of India to Court of Directors. Deco;:- 
A»rll, 1857. ^ y . 


T 2 


1S57. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AEErVAl OP HATELOCK AT A1LAHA3AD— JEEETING WITH KEILL — ^ADVANCE 
OP KEHAHH — HATEEOCK’S BRIGADE — CAWNPORE — THE CITY — THE CAN- 
TORMENT — SIR HHGH WHEELER — DANGERS OP HIS POSITION — THE EN- 
TRENCHMENTS— REVOLT OF THE NATIVE REGIMENTS— DOOND 00 PDNTj 
“NANA SAHIB”— THE SIEGE — THE CAPITULATION — MASSACRE AT THE 
GHAUT — ESCAPE OF A SOLITARY BOAT — ^ITS ADVENTURES ON THE RIVER — 
HEROIC DEEDS OP THOMSON AND DELAPOSSE. 


1857 . On that 30tli of June — a day rendered memorable 
June. in the historj^ of the revolt by a great event to be 
hereafter narrated — a new actor appeared on the 
scene at Allahabad. On that morning a soldier of 
high rank and high reputation arrived from Calcutta. 
His arrival would have been welcomed by all men, 
for good soldiers were sorely needed, but there was 
one adverse circumstance, which detracted from the 
general delight. The officer who had come up by 
dawk, with a special commission from Government 
to take command of the troops advancing to the 
relief of Cavmpore and Lucknow, thereby, in virtue 
of seniority, superseded Colonel Neill, in whom all 
men had a steadfast faith. Three days befoi'e the 
arrival of the officer who was to supersede him, he 
had written to the Governor-General, saying, “We 
are getting on well here, laying in grain and collect- 
ing carriage for Brigadier Havelock’s Brigade.” There 
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miglit seem to be some taint of bitterness in these 1S57. 
words. But Neill did not slacken in bis exertions 
because tbc brigade, which he had hoped himself to 
command, was to be commanded by another. He had 
learnt some daj's before that it Avould not devolve' 
upon him to rescue Sir Hugh Wheeler and his com- 
rades, if already destruction had not descended upon 
them ; but he had pushed forward his preparations 
for the advance with the utmost possible despatch, as 
thoimh there had been no one comimr, after he had 
borne so long the burden and heat of the day, to 
gather up the fruits of his toil, and to snatch from 
him the gloiy Avhich he coA’^eted. But recognising the 
chances of the seiudce, to AAdiich every soldier must 
submit, he neither complained nor repined, but waited 
for his 0A\m time, feebng sure that it Avould come. 


He was no common man who had now arrived to Havelock, 
command the brigade. Colonel Henry HaA^elock 
Avas a A'Cteran officer of the Queen’s Army; but 
during his fort}^ 3^ears of service he had done as much 
good Indian Avork, in camp and cantonment, as if he 
had been attached to one of the regiments of the Com- 
pany in the old da^'S, when officers did not INe on 
furlough. He had fought in Burmah and in Afghan- 
istan, and was familiar AAuth nearty OA^ery great mili- 
tary station lying betAveen those tAvo extreme points. 

He had tested the temper of Mahratta armies in 
Central India, and of the old Sikli battalions in the 
zenith of their Avarlike pride. He AA'^as eveiy inch 
a soldier. Militarj'- glory was the passion of his 
life. But he was a man of the middle classes, with- 
out powerful interest or wealthy connexions, having 
onty his oAvn merit to recommend him ; and he had 
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1857. risen slowly from snbaltern to captain, from cap- 
tain to field-officer, and now, at the age of sixty- 
two, he had never held an independent comihand; 
he had never been permitted to realise that great 
dr earn of his youth, that great ambition of his man- 
hood — to head an army in the battle-field. For 
nearly half a century he had been sedulously study- 
ing his profession, reading every military memoir 
that he could obtain, English or Continental, and 
turning his matured knowledge to account by con- 
tributing from tlic wealth of his own personal ex- 
periences to the military history of his country. In 
a thorough, artistic knowledge of the principles of 
European warfare, no soldier in the country surpassed 
him. There was no disinclination anywhere to , ac- 
knowledge this; but some thought that he was a 
theorist and a pedant, and doubted whether all his 
book-learning would profit him much amidst the 
stern realities of active service. 

This, mistrust was, perhaps, in some measure engen- 
dered by the fact that Henry Havelock was what in 
the light language of the camp was called a “ saint.” 
A man of strong religious convictions, he had married 
a daughter of the great Baptist Apostle, Dr. Marsh- 
man of Serampore. This alliance, which was one of 
unmixed happiness to him, was followed by his public 
acceptance of the tenets and formularies of the great 
and enlightened sect of Protestant Christianity in 
which his wife had been nurtured and reared. There 
was laughter and ridicule from the profane, but, 
perhaps, little surprise anywhere ; for Havelock had 
ever been a God-fearing, self-denying man; some- 
what rigid and austere; and having only Christian 
people to deal with, he had not hesitated to teach 
them to be good men as well as good soldiers. Even 
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\n his fir.-f. cniDpm'trn. tliiriy yo:\v?. l)crorc llio. porind 1S57. 

which this History rclntc'^, the. coinpnny which lie 
coinninndcd wns known ;is “ Ihivclock’s snints” — men 
ivhn were m'Vi’r drunk :ind nlwny.s rend}' for .service. 

Ihit the ('hristicn •/(■nl of Ilcniy Hnvclock never 
nverhiid lii.s nnirtinl instiiu'ts. H(‘ w;i.s tlioronylily 
p ‘r.-:uadcd in Ids own mind tliat war w.as ripditeou.s 
and earnayi' hcantifnl. And ever ns year.s wtad on, 
a.nd his hair irrcw whit**, and Id*; featniv.s sliarpcncd, 
and Ills .small .spare liynre lost the ela.sfieily. lhon_eh 
neVirr the erect ness of Ids prime, he cherished the 
same sjronir de.sire to command an army in the field, 
lie lia.s often hram likened to one of the Puritan 
warrior.s of the (ha'at Pehellion. and it has heen said 
that “a more .timjile-minded, upright, Hod-fi-aring 
soldier wa.s not. among Cromwell'.*; Ironsides,”'^ 

He was Adpitant-General of Queen’s troops in 
India, wlien, in the cold weather of 1 856-57, he 
was .select ed by Sir dnmc.s Out ram to command a 
division of the Army then emharking for Persia ; and, 
with the jierndssion of the Commander-in-Cldef, lie 
])rocceded to Pomhay to join the force witli the rank 
of Priga<li('r-General. Small opportunity of gaining 
distinction wa.s pi'rnditcd to 1dm, for the war speedily 
collap.'=cd, and the .cword wa.s returned to the scab- 
hard. On the 5th of Ajiril, when Havelock was 
mustering hi.*; division for church service, Outrain 
announced to him that, a treaty of jicacc had heen 
signed. Of all the hountiful illustrations of God’s 
providence working in our behalf, which that event- 
ful year witnessed, this was perhaps the most signal. 

It was a merciful deliverance beyond the power of 
words fully to c.xpress. Havelock did not then know 
its full significance ; hut in a little while he acknow- 

^ II (tlKiinsUr Itevieic, quoted ty Atr. JIon("omcry Aturtiii. 
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1857. ledged with thanksgiving the abundant goodness of 
God in thus setting free so many European regi- 
ments. Quitting Moliamrah on the 15th of May, 
he was at Bomba}'- on tlie 29th. It had been his first 
thought to rejoin the Head-Quarters of the Army 
by A landward march, but, after consulting Lord 
Elphinstone and his Military Secretaiy, it appeared 
to him that the journey was not practicable ; so he 
took ship for Galle, lioping there to catch a steamer 
for Calcutta. OIF Cultura, in Ceylon, the vessel went 
aground at night, and was in infinite danger of going 
to pieces before assistance could come from shore, 
klercifull}'- delivered from the waves, he made his 
way to Galle, found a steamer there, which had 
been despatched for European troops, and embarked 
for Madras. There he found that Sir Patrick Grant, 
the Commander-in-Chief of that Presidency, had been 
summoned to Calcutta, and was waiting for the Mre 
Queen to convey him to the Hooghly. 

Sir Tatrick It was of 110 small importance that Lord Canning 

Grant. sliould receive the advice and assistance of an expe- 
rienced officer of the Bengal Army, acquainted with 
the character and the temper of the Native soldiery 
and versed in all military details. Sir Patrick Grant 
had been Adjutant- General of the Army of the 
chief Presidency; he had seen hard service in the 
field; and he was held in esteem both as a good 
soldier and as a ripe military administrator. When, 
therefore, tidings of General Anson’s death reached 
Lord Canning,^- he placed himself at once in commu- 

* This was on the 3rd of June, blow in the midst of present troubles. 
The first intelligence came from Sir But this is not a time to be depressed 
John Lawrence at Eawul Pindee. by any calamity, when every effort 
Writing to England on the following must be made to keep up tlie hearts 
day. Lord Canning said : “ It comes of those around us. I assure you 
upon me as a sad and dispiriting that they need it, thougb I am glad 
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nication ■svith Grant. Having previously telegraphed 1857 . 
to Madras, on the 6th of June the Governor-General 
wrote to him, saying, “ j\Iy first impulse was to send 
for you to fill the place of acting Commander-in- 
Chief, and every daj^’s deliberate consideration has 
confirmed it. I am satisfied that there is no man 
who can so well serve the State at this crisis as your- 
self, and I earnestly beg 3’'ou to come to Calcutta as 
soon as you can. Should this not reach you in time 
to allow of 3mur coming by the next packet, perhaps 
a- sailing vessel could be taken up, by which time 
would be saved. But 3^11 will judge of this. I would 
have sent a steamer for 3’-ou two da3"s ago, but I have 
none here but the Assaye^ and she must go to Ran- 
goon for the Twent3>--ninth as soon as she is coaled. 

The storm has not begun to clear 3^!, nor will it till 
Delhi falls.” So Grant and Havelock, embarking 
together, steamed up the Bay to Calcutta, and arrived 
there on the 17 th of June. It was a source of screat 
personal happiness to the latter that he was accom- 
panied b3’' his son, then a subaltern of the Tenth 
Foot, in whom already were discernible all the in- 
stincts and capacities which combine to make a good 
soldier. 

For a man eager for military service on an ex- 
tended field of action, no time could be more pro- 
pitious. Welcome, indeed, to Lord Canning was the 
advent of so tried and capable a soldier as Havelock ; 
and Patrick Grant, Avho well knew his worth, was 
forward to recommend him for immediate employ- 
ment. Hews had come that Benares had been saved ; 
but the fate of Allahabad was still doubtful, and 

to say tliat tlie panic \vUicli iiad to Sir Patrick Grant to come to Cal- 
seized the Calcutta world when the cutta immediately to assume the 
last mail left is, in a measure, sup- office of acting Commander - in- 
pressed I have telegraphed Chief.” — MS. Correspondence. 
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Cawnpore and Lucknow Avere girt around by deadly 
peril. It was the work of Government at this time, 
not only to push forward every available European 
soldier, but to take steps to turn those reinforcements 
to the best account by wise and skilful organisation, 
Havelock had already mapped out a plan of opera- 
tions, the formation of a movable column, acting 
upwards from the Lower Provinces, being a part of 
itj and this column he was commissioned to com- 
mand, with the rank of Brigadier-General. He was 
directed, “ after quelling all disturbances at Allaha- 
bad, not to lose a moment in supporting Sir Henry 
Lawrence at Lucknow and Sir Hugh Wheeler at 
Ca^vnpore,” and to “ take prompt measures for dis- 
persing and utterly destroying all mutineers and in- 
surgents.” The sovereign importance of swift action 
was earnestly impressed upon him, and it was added 
that the Commander-in-Ohief, having “entire confi- 
dence in his well-known and often-proved high ability, 
vigour, and judgment,” refrained from giving more 
definite instructions, and left him to shape his move- 
ments according to the circumstances that might 
develop themselves, 

The ambitious hopes of a life were now on the 
point of absolute fulfilment. He had an independent 
command ; no one to control his movements in the 
field; no one to hamper his individual judgment. 
But with all his self-reliance, he rested, in his human > 
weakness, more on the mighty arm of the God of. 
Battles. “ May God,” he said, “ give me wisdom to 
fulfil the expectations of Government, and to restore 
tranquillity in the disturbed districts.” There were 
some circumstances against him. It was the worst 
season of the year for military operations. The alter- 
t * Marsbman’s Life of Havelock. 
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nations of scorcliing lieat and drenching rain, -which 1857. 
are the atmospherical necessities of an Indian Jul}*, 

■were tiying in the extreme to the European soldier. 

His force -^vas to consist of four regiments of Infantrj-, 

■with Cavahy and Artillery. Two of these regiments, 
the Sixty -fourth and the Seventy-eighth Highlanders, 
had belonged to his old Persian division ; and this 
•u'as a source of satisfaction to him. But he •\vas 
surety distressed when he thought of the want of 
horse, the want of guns, and the want of gunners, 
and the certain scarcity of carriage which wovrld 

o 

perplex him at Allahabad, where his force was to be 
formed, owing to the heavy loss of Commissariat 
cattle which had been sustained by us during the 
disorders of that place. Still, full of heart and hope, 
he took his leave of the Governor-General and the 
Commander-in-Chief, and turned his back on Calcutta, 
proceeding upwards by dawk, on the 2oth of June. 


And now, on the morning of the last day of the Havelock and 
month, he was breakfasting with Neill at Allahabad. 
j\Iuch had these two fine soldiers to say to each other. 

Neill had to report what had been recently done 
at Allahabad. His instructions to Renaud and 
Spurgin were brought under review, and were cor- 
dially approved by Havelock. Nothing could have 
been better than the arrangements which had been 
made for the despatch of this vanguard of the reliev- 
ing arm)', or more carefully considered than all the 
instructions which had been issued.* It was agreed 

* These insfruedons, (he sub- Indian Officers”), were liicjhlv com- 
staucc of wliich is given in the mended bv Sir Patrick Grnni, who 
preceding chanters (and which vrerc wrote: “Your instructions to llc- 
pubiished vcrltafint in tiie Memoir naud and S.mrgin are adaiirable, and 
of Gcncr.d Neill, in the “Lives of provide for every possible present 
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that Renaud should advance that evening, but that 
the steamer which was to carry Spurgin and his de- 
tachment should not steam out at once, as its progress 
would be more rapid than that of the marching 
column, whose advance it was intended to cover. 

So Renaud, leading the van of the relieving force, 
that after long delay was sent on to save our im- 
perilled people at Cawnpore, pressed on, proud of 
his commission, and eager to . do the bidding of his 
chief. It was a grand movement in advance — ^but, 
like many of our grand movements, the heart-break- 
ing words “ Too Late” were written in characters of 
darkest night across it. On they marched for three 
days, leaving everywhere behind them as they went 
traces of the retributory power of the English in deso- 
lated villages and corpses dangling from the branches 
of trees."'*' But on the 2nd or 3rd of July,f a Native 
spy, sent by Sir Henry Lawrence from Lucknow, 


circumstances as well as all evenlunli- 
ties, and by them, and (hem only, 
Kenaud should have been {ruided. 
I hope you were in time to prevent 
llie witlidrawing Spurgiu’s detach- 
ment from the steamer, and that the 
vessel has proeeeded up tlie river 
according to your original intention. 
Sending her was an excellent mea- 
sure, and I anticipate most favour- 
able results from it, and she will be 
of incalculable value in collecting 
boats and assisting in making the 
passage of the river after the work 
to be done at Cawnpore is finished.” 
— MS. Correspondence. 

* I should be untrue to history if 
I did not record my belief that these 
retributory measures were distin- 
guished by undue severity. William 
Itussell, among whose many liigh 
qualities as a public writer truthful- 
ness is conspicuous, records the fol- 
lowing in his “ Diary in India “ In 
the course of a conversation to-day, 
an officer, who was attached to lle- 


naud’s column when it moved out in 
advance of Havelock’s force, told me 
that the executions of Natives were 
indiscriminate to the last degree. . . 
In two days forty-two men were 
hanged on the roadside, and a batcli 
of twelve men were executed be- 
cause tlieir faces were ‘ turned the 
wrong way’ when they were met on 
the march. All the villages in his 
front were burnt when he halted. 
These ‘severities’ could not have 
been justified by the Cawnpore 
massacre, because they took place 
before that diabolical act. The 
officer in question remonstrated with 
Renaud, on the ground that, if he 
persisted in this course, he would 
emptv the villages, and render it im- 
possible to supply the army with 
provisions.” This is confirmed by 
the account of the signs of retribu- 
tion apparent to those wdio followed 
in the wake of Renaud’s march. 

+ On the 3rd, Lieut. Chalmers 
rode into Allahabad with the news. 
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came kto Eenauds camp, and announced th-.t 
thing could noir be done for the rdipf dr ^ 
-^Mieeler had capitulated, and aU his Dr-li.t''' 
inercilcsslv destroved. P'' I - had oeen 
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slices alike of tke Asiatic and the European tj^pes of 1857. 
civilisation. If not better, these articles were cheaper 
than elsewhere, and few English officers passed 
through- the place without supplying themselves with’ 
leather-ware. But life and motion were never want- 
ing to the place, especially on the river-side, where 
many stirring signs of mercantile activity were ever 
to be seen. The broad waters of the Ganges, near 
the Great Ghaut, floated vessels of all sizes and all 
shapes, from the stately venetianed pinnace to the 
rude open “ dinghy,” or wherry ; and there clustering 
about the landing-steps, busy with or idly watching 
the debarkation of produce and goods of varied kinds, 
or waiting for the ferry-boats that crossed and re- 
crossed the Ganges, were to be seen a motley assem- 
blage of people of difibrent nations and different 
callings and different costumes ; whilst a continual 
Babel of many voices rose from the excited crowd. 

In the streets of the to-wn itself there was little to 
evoke remark. But, perhaps, among its sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants there may have been, owing to its 
contiguity to the borders of Oude, rather a greater 
strength than common of the “ dangerous classes.” 

The station of Cawnpore was ’ a large, straggling The Canton- 
place, six or seven miles in extent. The British lines 
stretched along the southern bank of the Ganges, 
which about midway between the two extremities of 
the cantonment was spanned by a bridge of boats, 
leading from a point opposite the city to the Lucknov/ 
road on the other bank. There was nothing peculiar 
to Cawnpoi’e in the fact that the private dwelling- 
houses and public offices of the English were scattered 
about in the mo.st promiscuous manner, as though 
the}' had fallen from the skies or been projected by 
an earthquake. At the north-v.'estem extrerait}', 
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lying between the road to Bithoor and the road to 
Delhi, were the principal houses of the civilians, the 
Treasury, the Gaol, and the Mission premises. TJiese 
buildings lay beyond the lines of the military canton- 
ment, in the extreme .north-Avcstern corner of which 
was the Magazine. In the centre, between the city 
and the river, were the Church, the Assembly rooms, 
the Theatre, the Telegraph office, and other public 
edifices ; whilst scattered about here and there, with- 
out any apparent system, were the principal military 
buildings, European and N ative; the Native lines lying 
for the most part in the rear towards the south- 
eastern point of the cantonment. It was the essential 
condition of an English cantonment that it should 
straggle, and there was not one more straggling than 
Cawnpore. But, on the whole, it was not a disagree- 
able, nor, indeed, an inconvenient place, although 
the distances to be travelled were great and the heat 
of the summer months was excessive. Even to the 
dust, which, except during the rainy season, was 
prodigious, the residents became accustomed after a 
little while ; or, if they did not, they reconciled them- 
selves to it by thinking that the station had many 
great social advantages, that it was well provided 
with means of amusement upon the most approved 
principles of western civilisation, and that “ Europe 
goods” of all kinds were almost as plentiful as in 
Calcutta. 

For during along series of year’s Cawnpore had been 
one of the most important military stations in India. 
There were few officers either of the Queen’s or the 
Company’s Army wdro, during the period of their 
Eastern ser’vicc, had not, at some time or other, done 
duty in that vast cantonment. But the extension of 
our Empire towards the Afghan frontier had greatly 
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diminished its importance as a military position ; and 1S57. 
although the subsequent annexation of Oude had 
done something to restore the faded pretensions of 
the Cawnpore division, the station itself only suffered 
further decline. It was still the Head Quarters of 
the Division, and the commanding General resided 
there with the Division Staff. But there were no longer 
European Regiments, or even an European Regiment, 
in its barracks. A great strength of Native soldiery 
garrisoned the place, with some sixty European 
Artillerymen, and afterwards sixty men of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Eighty-fourth Regiment and a few Madras 
Fusiliers, whom Tucker and Ponsonby had sent on 
from Benares.* The First, the Fifty-third, and the 
Fifty-sixth Sepoy Regiments of Infantry were there, 
and the Second Regiment of Sepoy Cavaby — in aU, 
about three thousand men. And it was computed 
that the aggregate population of the Cantonment, 
with its vast assemblage of camp-foUowers, was nearly 
equal to that of the Town. 

The Cawnpore Dhusion was then commanded by sir Hugt 
General Sir Hugh "Wlieeler. He was an old and a 
distinguished officer of the Company’s Army. He 
had seen much good service in Afghanistan and in the 
Punjab, and had won bis spurs under Gough in the 
second Sikh War, in command of a division of his 
army. No man knew the Sepoys better, and no man 
was more respected by them. But he had known 
them a little too lon^. Looking back through more 
than half- a- century of good service, he could re- 

* Arde, p. 211, Mo-wbray Thom- [Madras Fusiliers, and fifty-nine men 
son says that " the European force of the Company’s Artillery — about 
consisted of the officers attached to three hundred combatants in all” 
the Sepoy regiments; skty men of the !Mr. Sherer, iu his official narranre. 
Eighty-fourth Regiment; seventy- computes the invalids of the Thirty- 
four men of the Thirty-second, who second at thirty, 
were invalided ; sixty-five men of the 

VOL. H. IT 
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1857 member how they fought in the good old days of 
Lake and Ouchterlony. There was nothing, indeed, 
to be said against him except that he bore the burden 
of more than seventy j'-ears. He bore it lightly, suc- 
cumbing little to the pressure. Still it was there ; and 
it was a necessity that he should have lost beneath 
it some measure at least of the vigour and energy of 
his prime. He was of short stature and of liglit 
weight ; and to the last he was a good and active 
horseman. Accompanied b}'’ his daughters, he often 
went out in pursuit of a jackal, with a few imported 
hounds, which he kept for the purpose and there 
was still enough of the fire of the sportsman in the 
ashes of the veteran to suffer him, in the crisp air of 
the early morning, to enjoy the excitement of the 
chase. 

But General Wheeler, though far advanced in 
years, had lost none of the clearness of his mental 
vision. He had not become bhnd to the failings of 
the Sepoy ; he had not encased himself in that hard 
incredulity which forbade many to believe it pos- 
sible that the Native soldier could ever be “ untrue 
to his salt.” Ever since the first symptoms of dis- 
quietude at Barrackpore and Berhampore had been 
manifested, he had watched narrowly the Sepoj’’ regi- 
ments under his immediate command, Hooking for 
indications of a lilce temper among them.f And 

See Mowbray Tliomson’s nar- clouded, and to open the minds of 
rative. The blood which ran in the the Sepoys to the insensate folly of 
veins of Wlieeler’s children was not their proceedmgs. And if this had 
that of the pure European race. been a mere military outbreak, as 
-j- “ He had proved himself on so some have imagined; if the dis- 
many occasions so fertile in re- possessed princes and people of the 
sources, so ready to overcome difii- land, farmers, villagers, ryots, had 
culties, so prompt, active, and ener- not made common cause witii the. 
getic, that he was thought the man Sepoys, there is every reason to be- 
, of all others most competent to deal lieve that but a portion of the Force 

with an insurrection of this character would have revolted .” — Bed Banu 
— most fitted to unravel the web of jildet. 
mystery in which its origin was then 
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when news came of the revolt of the Native Eegi- 1S57. 
nients at !^[ccrut and at Delhi, he saw clearly that 
it would demand the exercise of all his influence to 
prevent a similar explosion at Cawnpore. Then 
he lamented tliat hard necessity liad stripped the 
station of European troops, in order that Oude and 
other newlymcquircd territories might he defended. 
Annexation was doing its work. We had extended 
our Empire witliout increasing o\ir Army; and so it 
hapjiencd that many of the most important stations 
hetween the new and the old capital of India were, 
saving a few English gunners, utterly without Euro- 
pean troops. It woidd be diflicult to conceive any 
position more dispiriting than Wheeler’s in that fatal 
month of I^Iay. Lucknow had got tlie I’Cgiment, 
which might otherwise have been stationed at Cawn- 
pore; and not only was the latter negatively, but 
positively, weakened by the arrangement, for all the 
human impedimenta^ tlie women, the ehildren, and 
the invalids of the Thirty-sceond Queen’s, had been 
left at that place. And there were many besides these. 
Cawnpore abounded in excellent house accommoda- 
tion, as well as in public buildings of all kinds ; and not 
merely the wives and children of our civil and mili- 
tary functionaries, high and Ioav, but the families also 
of European or Eurasian merchants and traders were 
G-athered there in larfrc numbers, and the irrievous 
responsibilit}’- of protecting all these helpless ones 
then fell upon the aged General. His half-a-century 
of service had brought him no such work as this. 

There was much then going on in the Linos ofsbtcofilie 
which, doubtless, the General knew nothing ; but now 
and then, as the month of IMay advanoed, unpleasant 
revelations were made to him through his officers. It 
did not appear that the Sepoys were disaffected or 
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1S57. even discontented, but, as in other places of wliieli I 
have spolcen, a great fear -was settling dovni upon our 
I^ative soldiciy. Tlic most extravagant stories vere 
current among them. The Hindoo and I\Iahomcdan 
troops on a given day Averc to be assembled upon an 
undermined parade-ground, and the Avliole of them 
blown into the air. This aiid otlier fables ecpaally 
monstrous Averc freely circulated among the Sepoys 
and readily believed. Nothiim could be more alarm- 
ing to one Avell acquainted Avith the character of the 
Native soldier tlian the free acceptance of stories of 
this kind, AA’hich shoAA'cd that the old bonds of con- 
fidence Avere iitterly broken ; and Sir Hugh "Wheeler, 
therefore, plainly saAV that the danger Avas one Avhich 
it Avould be most difficult to arrest, for nothing is so 
intractable as a panic. For some days after the news 
from !Mcerut and Delhi had reached CaAAmpore, he 
had hope that tiic public mind might be I’cassured j 
but this soon passed aA\•a 3 ^ It Avas plain to him, as 
time Avore on, that the excitement rather increased 
than diminished. And the peril which stared him in 
the face Avas not merely the jieril of mutinous soldiery j 
he Avas threatened also b}' an insurgent population, 
which might have OA’erAAdielmed him. And it seemed 
to him in this emergenc}’^ that the best means of defend- 
ing the lives of the Christian communities and main- 
taining, though onl}' on a narroAV space, the authority 
of the Christian Government, until succours should 
arrh’e to enable him to act on the offensWe, was by 
throAAung up some defensWe AAmrks, Avithin which the 
English might gather themselves together, and AA'ith 
the aid of their guns keep the enemy at a distance. 
BeA'ond this there AA'as nothing that he could do ; and 
it AA'as not easy to determine hoAv even this little Avas 
to be done. 
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Of all the tlcfonsihle points in the Cantonment, it 1S57. 
\vas held, in the first instance, that the ^lagazine in ' 
the north-western corner of the inilitaiy lines "'vi's of’cdciice°'^ 
that best adapted, in the exigency which had arisen, 
for a defensive position. It almost rested on the 
river, and it Avas surrounded by Avails of sidjstantial 
masonrv. But instead of this, Sir Hugh "Wheeler 
selected a spot about six miles loAver doAvn to the 
south-east, at some distance from the rWer, and not 
far from the Sepoys’ huts. There Avere quartei'S of 
some kind for our people Avithin tAvo long hospital 
barracks (one Avholly of masonry, the otlier with a 
thatched roof) — single-stoi’icd buildings Avith A'eran- 
dahs running round them, and Avith the usual out- 
houses attached. This .s])ot he began to entrench, to 
fortify Avith artillery, and to provision Avith supplies 
of diflerent kinds. Orders Avent forth to the Com- 
missariat, and their efibrts Avere supplemented by the 
managers of the regimental messes, Avho freely sent 
in their stores of beer and Avine, hermetically-sealed 
dainties, and other creature-comforts that might sei’A^e 
to mitigate the evils of the brief detention Avhich 
Avas believed to be the Avorst that could befal us. But 
the aggregate amount of food Avas lamentably ill- 
proportioned to the exigencies of the occasion. The 
iSatiA'c contractors failed, as they often do fail at such 
times, and the stores AAdiich they sent in fell short of 
the figures in the paper-indents. All else Avas of the 
same kind — Aveak, scanty, and insuflicient. As to the 
so-called fortifications, they Avere so paltiy that an 
English subaltern eould haA-’e ridden over them on 
a cast-horse from the Company’s Stud. The earth- 
Avorks Avere little more than four feet high, and Avere 
not eA^en bullet-proof at the crest. The apertures 
for the artillery exposed both our guns and our 
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gunners, ■whilst an enemy in adjacent buildings might 
find cover on all sides. Not, however, from icrno- 
ranee or negligence did this insufficiency arise. The 
last weeks of the dry season were upon us, and the 
earth was so hard that it was difficult to dig it, and 
so friable when dug that the necessary cohesion was 
almost unattainable. 

It has often been said that Wheeler ought to have 
chosen the Magazine as the centre of his lines of 
defence, and that all the subsequent evil arose from 
the absence of this obvious precaution. The con- 
siderations which suggested themselves to the military 
critics were not absent from his own mind. But there 
was one paramount thought which over-ruled them. 
The first step towards the occupation of the Maga- 
zine would have been the withdraAv^al of the Sepoy 
guard ; and to have attempted this would certainly 
have given the signal for an immediate rising. 
With the small European force at his disposal it 
would have been manifestly un-wise to provoke a 
collision. If the first blow were to be struck by 
our own people, it would, he believed, have imme- 
diate results of a far more disastrous character than 
those which were likely to arise from a spontaneous 
revolt against British authority, detached from those 
feelings of animosity and resentment which might 
have been engendered by a first offensive movement 
on our part. It must be admitted that the spot 
selected for our refuge was, indeed, but a miserable 
place for the protection of a large body of Christian 
people against the thousands and tens of thousands 
that might surge up to destroy them. But it was 
not believed, at that time, that Wheeler and his fol- 
lowers would be called upon to face more than the 
passing danger of a rising of the “budmashes” of 
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tlie cit,}* and the bazaars. All the information that iSo7. 
reached him confirmed the belief that if the regi- May. 
inents should mutiny the}* would mai’ch olf at once 
to Delhi. And he Avas in almost daily expectation 
of being recruited from below by reinforcements 
sent upwards from Calcutta. All that Avas needed, it 
then appeared to the General and to others, Avas a 
place of refuge, for a little space, during the confusion 
that Avould arise on the first outbreak of the military 
rcA'olt, Avhen, doubtless, there avouIcI be plunder and 
dcA'astation. It Avas felt that the Sepoys had at that 
time no craAnng after European blood, .and that their 
departure AA'ould enable Wheeler and his Europeans 
to march to Allahabad, taking all the Christian 
people AAuth him.“ 

Whilst these precautions AAmre being taken, the Help from 
General sent an express to LucknoAA*, requesting Sir 
Heniy LaAvrence to lend him, for a while, a com- 
pany or tAvo of the Thirty-second PLegiment, as he 
had reason to expect an immediate rising at CaAvn- 


* However sound (licsc reasons 
may have been, it is not to be ciucs- 
tioned that the selection was a "rcat 
misfortune. Tlic Magazine nosition 
is thus described by General Neill, 
after visiting the place, on bis first 
arrival at Cawnpore ; “ It is a walled 
defence, walled enclosure, jiroof 
against musketry, covering an area 
of tbrec acres — ample room in it for 
all the garrison— close to the bank 
of the river; the houses close to it 
arc all defensible, and they, with the 
ilagazine, could have been held 
against any Native force, as haviim 
the large and [obscure] guns, witli 
abiuidance of ammunition, neither 
the' Nana nor the Natives would 
have come near them. They could 
have moved out and attacked them 
with the guns, and would have not 
only saved themselves hut tlic city, 
to say nothing of a large arsenal and 


many thousand stand of arms, artil- 
lery tents, harness, &c. &c. General 
AAMicclcr ought to have gone there 
at once; no one could have pre- 
vented him ; they might have saved 
everything they had almost, if they 
had. There is something awful in 
the number of catastropiies, which 
could have been avoided by a com- 
mon degree of caution.” — MS. Cor- 
respondence. It was not, however, 
want of caution, but perhaps over- 
c.aulion, that caused AAlieelcr not to 
resort to the Magazine buildings. 
The distance between the Lines and 
the hlagazine is to be taken into ac- 
count ; and some military authori- 
ties may differ from Neill’s opinion, 
that no one could have prevented 
Wheeler from betaking himsplf, with 
his women, children, and invalids, 
to the Magazine. 
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porc."’^' Little could Lawrence spare a single jnan 
from the troublous capital of Oude; but those were 
days when Christian gentlemen rose to noble heights 
of generosity and self-sacrifice; and Henry Lawrence, 
who, at any time, Avould liavc divided his cloak with 
another, or snatched the helmet witli the last drop 
of Avater from his OAvn lips, Avas not one to hesitate 
when such a demand Avas made upon him. He 
sent all that he could send — cightA^-four men of 
the Thirty-second, Queen’s — packed closely in such 
Avheeled carriages as could be mustered. He sent also 
tAvo detachments of the Oude Horse to keep open 
the road betAveen CaAvnpore and Agra, and render 
such other assistance as Irregular liorse avcII com- 
manded can render, if only the}’’ be true to their 
leaders. A party of Oude Artillery accompanied 
them Avith tAvo field guns, under Lieutenant Ashe — 
a young officer of rare promise, Avhich Avas soon to 
ripen into heroic performance.f 

With these detachments Avent Captain Fletcher 
Hayes, j\Iilitary Secretary to Sir Henry LaAvrence — a 
man of great capacity and great courage ; in the 
yirinie of his life and the height of his daring. He 
had graduated in one of our great English unWer- 


* It should bo observed that 
Lucknow WHS within the Camiporc 
Division of the Army, and therefore, 
in the normal state of affairs, 
IV^heeler might have made any dis- 
position of the troops under his 
command that seemed fit to him. 
But when the crisis arose, Sir Henry 
Lawrence had telegraphed to the 
Governor-General for “ plenary mili- 
tary authority in Oude,” and Lord 
Canning had gladly given him the 
powers he had sought (vol. i. page 
GIG), writing to Wheeler at the 


same time a kindly explanation of 
the circumstances, whicli had recon- 
ciled the General to the change. 

•j" The number of Europeans sent 
by Sir Henry Lawrence to Cawn- 
pore has been v.ariously stated. His 
Military Secretary, in a letter to 
Mr. Edmonstone, sets it down at 
fifty men and two officers. The 
Cavalry detachments were sent on 
by Sir Hugh AA’heeler, and the offi- 
cers were murdered ; but Ashe and 
the guns remained, or returned, to- 
take good part in the defence. 
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sitieSj and was an erudite scliolar and an accom- 1S57. 
plislied gentleman. He was now sent to Cawnpore 
to ascertain tlie real state of atfairs there for the in- 
formation of his Chief. So he mounted his horse 
and started with the Cavaliy, giving up his carriage, 
in -which he had at first intended to travel, to a 
party of European soldiers: — “For,” he wrote, “as 
they represented three hundred rounds of balled 
ammunition ready at any moment for anybody, I 
thought that they were of far more importance than 
anj^ number of militar}'- secretaries.” All through the 
day, from dawn to some hours after sunset, they 
toiled on, suffering severely from the intense heat 
and the parching thirst. But they reached Cawn- 
pore without disaster ; and in a little while Hayes 
had taken in the situation and had flung himself into 
the work that lay before him, as if he had been one 
of the garrison himself. 


And when English authority at Cawnpore ap-TheNaua 
pealed to Henry LanTence for assistance, as though 
bj’- some strange fatality it were doomed that aid 
should be sought, in the crisis which had arisen, 
from the two extremes of humanity, an appeal was 
made to our neighbour, the Bajah of Bithoor. 

Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib, after the visit to 
Lucknow, recorded in my first volume,* had re- 
turned to his home at Bithoor. Pie had, doubtless, 
clearly discerned the feeling in the Oudh capital — 
nay, throughout the whole province. He knew well 
that there was a great excitement — ^it might be of 
danger, it might be of fear — alive among the Sepoys 

* Ante, Yol. i. pp. 575 — 6. 
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1857. all over Upper India. He felt tliat lie liated tlie 
English, and that his time had come. But all that 
was passing in the mind of the disappointed Mah- 
ratta was as a scaled hook to the English. Of coTirse 
the Avhole story of the disappointment was on record. 
Had it not gone from Calcutta to London — from 
London hack to Calcutta ; and from Calcutta again 
to Cawnpore ? And did it not cover many sheets of 
foolscap? Military men might know little of the 
story which has heen told in this hook,* and to 
civilians a rejected memorial was so common a 
thing, that even to the hest-informed of them there 
could have appeared to he no earthly reason why 
Doondoo Punt should not accept his position quietly, 
submissively, resignedly, after the fashion of his kind, 
and he ever after loyal to the Government that had 
rejected his claims. So when danger threatened 
them, it appeared to the authorities at Cawnpore 
that assistance might he obtained from the Nana 
Sahib. Eor although Lord Dalhousie and the Com- 
pany had refused to increase his store, he had abun- 
dance of money and all that money could purchase, 
including horses and elephants and a large body of 
retainers — almost, indeed, a little army of his own. 
He had heen in friendly intercourse with our officers 
up to this very time, and no one doubted that as he 
had the power, so also he had the will to be of sub- 
stantial use to us in the hour of our trouble. It 
was one of those strange revenges, with which the 
stream of Time is laden. The “ arbiter of others’ 
fate ” had suddenly become “ a suppliant for his 
own and the representatives of the British Govern- 
ment were suing to one recently a suitor cast in our 
omi high political courts. The madness of this was 

* vol. i. pp. 08, ei seq. 
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1857. This was on t^ie 22nd of May. On tlic preceding 
reinforcements from Lucknow had arrived ; 

22 . and about the same time, on the suggestion of the 
General, the women and children and non-combatants 
had betaken themselves to the place of refuge within 
the improvised entrenchments. There was then a 
scene of frightful confusion, -which one, who had just 
arrived from Lucknow, thus graphically described. 
“ The General,” wrote Fletcher Hayes in a private 
letter to Secretary Edmonstone, “ was delighted to 
hear of the arrival of the Europeans, and soon from 
all sides, I licard of reports of all sorts and kinds which 
people kept bringing to the General until nearly one 
A.M., on the 22iul, when we retired to rest. At six A.jr. 
I went out to have a look at the various places, and 
since I have been in India never witnessed so fright- 
ful a scene of confusion, fright, and bad arrangement 
os the European barracks presented. Four guns 
were in position loaded, with European artillerymen 
in nightcaps and wide-awakes and side-arms on, hang- 
ing to the guns in groups — looking like melodramatic 
buccaneers. People of all kinds, of every colour, 
sect, and profession, were crowding into the barracks. 

Mr. Hillersdon’s negotiations ^ritli then in tlie entrenchments, and not 
the Nana Sahib. I give it ns the in his house. He sent us word to 
Native version of the transaction ; — remain, and we stopped at his house 
“In the month of May, 1857, the during the night. The Collector 
Collector of Cawnporc sent a note came in the morning and told the 
of the following purport to the Nana to occupy his own house, 
Nana Sahib at Bithoor, viz. that he which was in Cawnpore. TVe ac- 
begged him (the Nana) to forward cordingly did so. We remained 
his wife and children to England, there four days, and the gentleman 
The Nana consented to do so, and said it was forhrnate we had come 
four days afterwards the Collector to his aid, as the Sepoys had become 
wrote to him to bring his troops and disobedient; and that he would 
guns witli him from Bithoor to apply to the General in our behalf. 
Cawnpore. I went with the Nana He did so, and the General wrote to 
and about one hundred Sepoys and Agra, whence a reply came that ar- 
three hundred matchlock-men and rangements wordd be made for the 
two guns to the Collector’s house pay of our men.” — MS. Secords, 
at Cawnpore. The Collector was 
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Whilst I was tlicTc, palki-i^linrrec?, veliiclcs isn?. 

of nil sorts, tlrovo uj) and (liscliar;.^efl cariioos 
writor.'. tradesmen, and a inisocllaiu'ons mob of every 
complexion, from white to lawny — all in terror of 
the imaginary foe ; ladies .sillijjg down at the rough 
mes^-tahles in the harraok.s, women .snekling infants, 
ayahs and children in all direclinns, and — ollicers 
loo! In short, as I have written to Sir Henry, I .^aw 
quite I'lnnigh to convince me that if any insurrection 
took or lakes jdace, we .‘ihall have no one to thank 
Imt onivelves, heeans(! we have now shown to the 
Isalives how very easily we can hecome frightened, 
and when frightened utterly helpless. During that 
day (the 22nd) the shops in all the hn/.aar.s were 
shut, four or five limes, and all day the General was 
worried to death hy people running uj) to report im- 
])rohnl,ile stories, whicth in ten minutes more were 
contnidicted hy others still more monstrous. All 
yesterday (23rd) the sann^ thing went on ; and I 
wish that you could see the European barracks and 
tlio chapel close to it — and their occupants. I 
believe that if anything will keep the Sepoys quiet, 
it will he, next to Providence, the great respect which 
they all luivc for General ^Vhccler, and for him alone, 
lie has all his doors and windows open all night, and 
has never thought of moving or of allowing his 
family to move. Brigadier Jack, Parker, the can- 
tonment magistrate, and Wiggins, the Judge Advo- 
cate-General, are, I believe, the oidy people who sleep 
in their houses.”'^ 

The chief source of immediate danger at this time Temper of 
was the temper of the Second Cavaliy. The place in cavakv?"'' 
the Army List assigned to this regiment had, for some 
time, been a blank. It was the number of the regi- 
• MS. Correspondence, 
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ment 'wliich , had disgraced itself at Punvaiidurrah, 
and had been ignominious^ disbanded ; and it was 
not until 1850, that the number had been restored to 
the List of the Bengal Army.* That the troopers 
were ripe for revolt was certainj for already they 
were quietly making arrangements to send away their 
families and their property, and. soon they had no- 
thing in their huts but their drinking- vessels. They 
stood, as it were, with their loins girt about for action, 
and Wlieeler had more than once credible information 
that they were about immediately to strilce. It was 
believed that, differing from the infantry regiments 
at Cawnpore, these cavahy Sepoys included in their 
programme the murder of their officers. There were 
many Mahomedans in the corps, and Mahomedan 
feeling was then strong in the place. There had 
been great gatherings at the mosques, in which the 
Mussulman Sepoys had taken a forward part, for the 
full discussion of the crisis. And it was thought, as 
had before been thought, in other places, that the 
festival of the Eed, on the 24th of Maj^, would prove 
the appointed day for a great Mahomedan demonstra- 
tion. But it passed over as quietly as any other day. 
There was the usual interchange of courtesies and 
compliments, as in quiet times, between the two 
races ; and on one side, at least, there was much self- 
congratulation that the anniversary was well over. 

But all this time, as the arrangements were pro- 
ceeding apace for the security of our place of refuge, 
the general feeling of mistrust was fixing itself in the 
hearts of the soldiery. The principle of “ trusting 

Another regiment (the Eleventh of the Second had been re-enlisted 
Light Cavalry) had been raised in —the Havildar- Major, Bhowany 
the place of the Second; and the Singh, of whom more hereafter. 
ofBcers of the latter had been trans- The Eleventh was renumbered the 
ferrcd to it bodily. Only one trooper Second, for its gallantry at Mooltan. 
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all in all or not at aU” was in tliose days tlie onl)^ one 1857. 

to be worked out in action with any prospect of 
success. There was strength in striking the first 
blow with a llea^^’• mailed hand. There was strength 
also in perfect quietude and composure. But in any 
middle course there was weakness ; and whether in 
doing or in suffering, “to bo Aveak is to be miser- 
able.” When, therefore, Wheeler began to throw up 
defences AAhich could not defend him, and to betray 
his mistrust of the Sepo3^s, without having it in his 
power effectually to arrest the danger, of which such 
action indicated the dread, there Avas nothing but 
misery before him. Indeed, when our people were 
seen wddly leaAung their homes and seeking safety 
either within our so-called entrenchments or in some 
strongly-built edifices in the neighbourhood, and the 
Sepoys beheld the English artillerymen placing guns 
in position, the end A\’as certain, and the beginning . 
of the end had come. Some regarded the movement 
as an indication of fear; some looked upon it as a 
menace. All regarded it as a proof of mistrust. 
Confidence was at an end ; there was a deadly breach 
betAveen the officer and the soldier. 

But during that last AA^eek of IMa}’-, whatever plots May 24—31, 
and perils might haAm been fermenting beneath the 
surface, outAvardly everything AA-as cahn and re- 
assuring. And the brave old General began to think 
that the worst Avas OA^er, and that he would soon be 
able to assist LaAA-rence at Lucknow. On the 1st of June 1. 
June, he Avrote to Lord Canning, saying, “ I have 
this day sent eighty transport-train bullocks in relays 
at four stages for the purpose of bringing up Euro- 
peans from Allahabad ; and in a few — a very few 
days, I shall consider CaAAmpore safe — ^nay, that I 
may aid LucknoAA^, if need be.” And he added, “I 
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liave left my house and am residing day and night 
in m}'^ tent, pitched v/ithin our entrenched position, 
and I purpose continuing to do so until tranquillity' 
is restored. The heat Ls dreadful. I think that the 
fever lias abated ; but the excitement and distrust 
are such tliat every act, liovrever simple or honestly 
intended, is open to inisapprehen.sion and mi.srepre- 
scntation. jly difficulties have been as much from 
the necessity of making others act 5vith circum- 
spection and prudence as from any disaffection on 
the part of the trcops. In their present state, a 
single injudicious step might set theivholein a blaze. 
It is my good fortune in the present crisis, that I am 
•well known to the whole Xative Army as one v.-ho, 
although strict, has ever been just and considerate to 
them to the best of his ability, and that in a ser-vice 
of hfty-tAVo years I have ever respected their rights 
and their prejudices. Pardon, my Lord, this appa- 
rent egotism. I state the fact solely as accounting 
for ray success in preserving tranquillity at a place 
like Cawnpore. Indeed, the men themselves have 
said that my name amongst them had alone been the 
cause of, their not following the example so excitingly 
set them.”* 

And, indeed, this pleasurable anticipation of re- 
ciprocating Henry Lawrence’s chivalrous generosity 
was not so much empty talk. Part of the detach- 
ment of the Eighty-Fourth, which had been .sent 
from Benares.f was now passed on to Lucknow. And 

*■ HS. Correspondence. some nnEasiness, I iia-e just sent 

f See ffn/E, pane -289. Tlierappear Lim bv post carriages, out of mr 
to bare reached” Ca-mipore* on the small force, trro ofScers and €fty 
ninht of the 2Gtli, or morning of the men of Her ilsjesiys Eiguty-fourtU 
hfth of May. Tliey -svere sent to Eoot. Conveyance for more not 
Lucknow on the 3rd of June. — See available. Tins leaves me weak, 
Wheeler's telegram to Government, but I trust to holding my own until 
“ Sir H. I/awxence having expressed more Europeans arrive.” 
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as CTOssed tlie Bridge of Boats and set tlieir faces 
towards the Oudli caj^ital, there Avas inward laughter 
and self-congratulation under inau}^ a dusky skin at 
the thought of what the English were doing. It was 
hard to say, in that conjuncture, at Avhat particular 
point European manhood Avas most needed, but it is 
certain that in that entrenched position at CaAvnpore 
it Avas AA^eary aa'oi'Ic for those aa'Iio kept Avatch and 
AA’ard, day and night, AA'ith loaded guns, behind the 
loAA"- mud AA^alls AA^e had raised for our defence.* And 
bitter Avas the grief, a few da5’s later, that a single 
AA’hite soldier had been suffered to leave Cawnpore. 

For AAdien the month of June came in, the revolt Working of 
of the Native Brigade Avas merely a question of time 
— a question of precedence. It Avas to be; but it 
was not quite settled hoAV it AA^as to be — hoAv it AA^as 
to begin. There was not that perfect accord betAA'een 
the regiments out of AAdiich simultaneous action could 
arise. Some Avere eager to strike at once; some 
counselled delay.t The Cavalry troopers, ahvays the 
most excitable and impetuous, Avere ready for the 
affray before their more sloAvly-moving comrades of 


* " Last night I went the rounds 
of our positions with the General. 
The battery is divided in half, and 
])laced east and west, eominaiiding 
tlie principal approaches; wo came 
upon one half battery without any 
challenge or the least exhibition of 
any alarm on the part of the gunners. 
I walked up and put my hand on one 
of the guns, and could have spiked 
all three with the greatest ease. . . . 
Sonm little time afterwards the offi- 
cer in charge was found asleep, and 
was immediately put under arrest. . . 
Dempster, the Adjutant of the Ar- 
tillery, was so worn out with watch- 
ing at night and performing otiier 
dnties, that, seeing he was so done 
up and could not look after both 
batteries, I said I woidd take one. 


and accordingly remained in charge 
till daybreak .” — Fletcher Hayes to 
Henry Latorence. May 26. MS. 

+ yThe chief obstacle to a rise 
and insurrection of the Sepoys is, 
that they are undecided as to who 
should commence it. They have been 
wrangling among themselves for 
some days. An attempt was made 
by a Native officer to make the 
Cavalry seize their arms and turn 
out. He made a trumpeter take his 
trumpet and commence with the sig- 
nal, but the trumpet was seized and 
snatched away by another Native 
officer. Last night there was an 
alarm, and the gunners stood to their 
guns, but everything passed over 
quietly .” — The Same to the Same. 
May 26. 


ADL. ir. 


X 
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1S57. the Infantry. But everywhere in the Lines and in 
the Bazaars the plot was working. And the plotters 
were not only in the Lines and the Bazaars. Out at 
IsTewah-gunj, where the retainers of the Bithoor Rajah 
were posted, and where tlie Rajah himself had fixed 
his quarters for a little while to do the bidding of 
liis friends tlie Feriughees, were the germs of a cruel 
conspiracy. To Doondoo Punt and to the ministers, 
Hindoo and Mahomedan, who surrounded him, there 
could be no more grateful tidings than those which 
came from the Sepoy’s quarters ; and as they looked 
at the Treasury, the ^lagazine, and the Gaol, wliich 
lay so temptingly at hand, it seemed to them that 
the work was easy. Some of these retainers were in 
communication -with the men of the Second Cavalry ; 
and it is stated that arrangements were soon made 
for an interview between one of the Cavalry soubah- 
Tccka Singh, dars, an active agent of sedition, and the Nana Sahib 
of Bithoor. It is not easy to extract from the mass 
of Native evidence — often second-hand reports de- 
rived from interested or prejudiced sources — ^the true 
history of all the secret meetings which have been 
described, and to feel in such a case the confidence 
which should never be absent from historical asser- 
tion.^'- But it is stated that during the first days 
of June there were frequent interviews bet^veen the 

* The depositions taken down by Seeond Cavaliy, began to have inter- 
Colonel tVifliaras, Commissioner of views with the Nima, and said to 
Police, North-West Provinces, are him on one occasion, ‘ You have 
very full, and thej are of a highly come to take charge of the Magazine 
interesting, and, in some respects, and Treasury of the English. We 
valuable character ; but Colonel Wil- all, Hindoos and Mahpmedaus, have 
liams himself admits that much must united for our religions, and the 
be received with caution, as being whole Bengal Army have become one 
only hearsay evidence. Take, for in purpose. What do you say to it?’ 
example, the following from the evi- The Nana replied, ' X also am at the 
dence of Sheo Churren Das : “Three disposal of the Army.’ I heard this 
or four days before the troops broke from the Sowars themselves.” 
out, Teeka Singh, Soubahdar of the 
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cliiefs of tTie rebellious Sepoys and tlie inmates of tlie IS57. 
Bitboor Palace ; and that it was known to tlie sol- 
diery before they broke into rebellion that the hlana 
was with them, and that all his resources would be 
thrown into the scale on the side of the nascent 
rebellion. 

On the night of the 4th of June, the Second June 4. 
Cavalry and the First Infantry Regiment were ready 
for immediate action. The troopers had got to horse 
and the foot-men were equipping themselves. As 
ever, the former were the first to strike.'* It was 
after the wonted fashion. There was a firing of 
pistols, with perhaps no definite object ; then a con- 
flagration which lit up the sky and told our people 
in the entrenchments that the game of destruction 
had commenced ; and then a mad nocturnal ride to 
Newab-gunj, scenting the treasure and the stores in 
the Magazine. The First Regiment soon followed 
them. In vain their colonel, calling them his “ baba- 
logue,” his children, had implored them, in afiec- 
tionate, parental tones, not to stain themselves by 
such wickedness. It was too late. The Sepoys did 
not wish to harm their officers, but they were bent 
on rebellion. They hurried after the Cavalry, setting 
their faces towards the north-west, where lay the 
Treasury, the Gaol, and the Magazine, with Delhi in 
the distance. Thither as they went they burnt, and 

* A_ casual circumstanccj of no scious at the time from intoxication, 

Ri’cat importance in itself, seems caused mueh dissatisfaction, the mu- 
just at this time to have aceelerated tinously-inelmed Cavalry declaring 
the crisis. It js thus summarised openly that perhaps their fire-arms 
by Colonel Williams, in his synopsis might be discharged by accident 
of the evidence collected by lum ; some day. The violent and insub- 
“ Again the unfortunate incident of ordinate conduct of the troops, par- 
a cashiered officer named Cox firing ticularly of the Cavalry, tliough they 
on a patrol of the Second Cavalry on still ostensibly took duty, caused 
the night of the 2nd of June, and many to take refuge in the entrench- 
his acquittal after trial on the follow- ments.” 
ing day, on the plea of being uncon- 

X 2 
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plunderecl, and spread devastation along their line of 
march, but left the Christian people behind them as 
though not lusting for their blood. 

Arrived in the neighbourhood of Newab-gunj, the 
Sepoys of the two regiments fraternised with the 
retainers of the Nana. The Treasury was sacked, 
the gates of the Gaol were thrown open and the 
prisoners released. The public offices were tired and 
the records burnt. The Magazine, with all its sup- 
plies of ammunition, and the priceless wealth of 
heavy artillery, fell into the hands of the muti- 
neers.* The spoil was heaped upon elephants and on 
carts, which the troopers had brought from their 
Lines ; and the one thought of the soldiery was a 
hurried march to the great imperial centre of the 
rebellion. But where were the two other regiments ? 
The Sepoys at Newab-gunj had begun to doubt 


* It is stated, and on very high 
autliority, tiiat Sir Ilugii Wheeler 
and his Staff were ignorant of the 
contents of the Cawnpore Magazine. 
I find tlie following in a letter from 
General Neill, in which lie gives the 
results of his inquiry into the “ Story 
of Cawnporc,” lie had, at that time, 
been in communication with the only 
two surviving officers of the siege. 
“General Wheeler was then under 
the delusion that the Nana would 
assist liim. All the mutuiccrs went 
one march to Delhi. The Nana got 
them to ret urn, and General Whemer 
found liimscif surrounded, and guns 
firing upon him in every direction 
from our own Arsenal, oi' the exist- 
ence of which guns General Wheeler 
and his staff were until then igno- 
rant. It appears tliat a committee 
of officers, some time before, were 
scut down to examine llio Arsenal, 
and to report what was in it. Tlicy 
came down in tlic usual easy-going 
style — only thought of tents nnu 


other trifles — happened not to be 
sliown the gun-sheds, _ and did not 
enter the Magazine ; in fact, forgot 
all about it, and reported that there 
was not hing in the ' Magazine,’ as it 
w.as styled.” Tiie authority of such 
a man as General Neill must, in all 
eases, be respected, but it is hardly 
credible liiat the contents of the 
Magazine were unknown to the Art il- 
lery officers at Cawnpore, especinily 
to the Ordnance Commissariat De- 
partment. Moreover, it is to bo 
observed that the supposed ignorance 
is not consistent with the undoubted 
anxiety manifested by Wiieelcr and 
liis chief officers to blow up the 
Magazine at the commcnccmout of 
the outbreak. Arrangements Imd 
been made for this, but the feat 
could not be accomplished. Colonel 
Williams says : “ The Assistant- 
Commissary, Mr. Ililey, had been 
directed to blow up the Magazine, 
but was unfortunately prevented by 
the Sepoys on guard there.” 
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•\vlietlicr tlicir comrades were coining to join tliem.^' 1857. 
All through the hours of darkness and of dawn the 
Fifty-third and the Fift 3 ^-sixth gave no sign of com- 
radeship. Their ofiicers had spent ihc night with ^ 
them in their Lines, and from two in the morning 
till after sunrise the regiments had been on parade, 
every officer with his own compan}’-. Then they were 
dismissed ; the men took off their uniforms, and pre- 
pared for their morning meal. The English officers 
went to the entrenchments or to their own bungalows. 

Then the latent tire of mutiny began to spread from 
man to man, from conijian}^ to company. Some 
emissaries from the Second Cavaliy had come in to 
tempt them. Their share of the spoil might be lost 
b}' delay. It might have been that no presence, no 
influence of English officers could then have kept the 
regiments true to their allegiance. The experiment 
was not tried, but another was substituted for it. 
"Wheeler’s entrenched position commanded the parade- 
ground, and a long far-reaching gun was brought to 
bear upon the Sepoys’ Lines. They broke at the 
third discharge of the British cannon, and made their 
wa}' in wild confusion to Newab-gunj. They broke, 
but not aU; some, still true to their old masters, 
followed them into the entrenchments, and were 
faithful to the end of their lives. 

It was still the game of the Cawnpore mutineers The first 
to make their waj" straight to Delhi, to join the 
regiments already assembled there, and to serve the 
cause of the King. And they gladly recognised the 
Kana Sahib as their leader. They had mone}^ and 
munitions of war and carriage for the march, and 

It seems that the Cavalry had the work of appropriation before the 
broken into the Treasury and begun Infantry arrived. 
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1857. they expected great things from the restored sove- 
June5, reignty of the Mogul. But Doondoo Punt, stimu- 
lated by those about him, and chiefly, it is thought, 
by the "s\’ily Mahomedan, Azimoollah, looked askance 
at the proposed centralisation of rebellion, and urged 
upon the Sepoy leaders that something better might 
be done. They had made one march to the imperial 
city, but halted at Kullianpore, whither the hJ^ana 
had accompanied them. Then they began to listen 
to the voice of the charmer, and to waver in their 
resolution. The Bithoor people might be right. It 
might be better to march back to Cawnpore."® 

Desi|ns of Wise in his generation, the Nana Sahib saw clearly 
SaMb. danger of an eclipse. To march to Delhi would 

be to place himself in a subordinate position — perhaps 
to deprive him of all substantive authority under 
the baneful influence of Mahomedan jealousy. The 
troops might desert him. The Emperor might re- 
pudiate him. In the neighbourhood of Cawnpore 
he would be supreme master of the situation. He 
knew well the weakness of the English. He knew 

* This is the received version of with ns also joined the rebels. After 
what took place between the Bith- this the whole army marched from 
oor people and the Sepoys. It is not, that place, and the rebels took the 
however, given with any certainty If ana Sahib and myself and all our 
of its correctness. Tantia Topee attendants along with them, and 
afterwards endeavoured to make it said, ‘ Come along to Delhi.’ Having 
appear that the Nana had acted gone three coss from Cawnpore, the 
under compulsion. The following is Nana said that as the day was far 
his evidence: — “Two days after- spent it was far better to halt there 
wards, the three regiments of In- then, and to march on the following 
fantry and the Second Light Ca- day. They agreed to this, and 
valrv surrounded us, and imprisoned halted. In the morning the whole 
the Nana and myself in the Trea- army told him (the Nana) to_ go 
Eury, and plundered the Magazine with them towards Delhi. The Nana 
and Treasury of everything they refused, and the army then said, 
contained, leaving nothing in either. ‘ Come with ns to Cawnpore and 
Of the treasure, the Sepoys made fight there.’ The Nana objected to 
over two lacs and eleven thonsand . this, but they would not attend to 
rupees to the Nana, keeping their him. And so, taking him with them 
own sentries over it. The Nana as a prisoner, they went towards 
was also under charge of these sen- Cawnpore, and fighting commenced 
tries, and the Sepoys which were there.” 
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well tliat at Liiclcnow tlie clanger wliicli beset ns was 
such that no assistance could be looked for from 
that quarter, and that from none of the large towns 
on the Ganges and the Jumna — as Benares, Allaha- 
bad, and Agra — had AA^heeler any prospect of imme- 
diate relief. With four disciplined Native regiments 
and all his Bithoor retainers at his back — with guns 
and great stores of ammunition and treasure in 
abundance, what might he not do? If the range of 
his own imae-ination did not take in at once the 

O 

grand idea of the restoration of the Peishwahship, 
there were those at his elbow to suggest the prospect 
of such a consummation. He had been told by 
Azimoollah that the power of the English in Europe 
was declinino:. He kne^v that we were weak in 
India — that vast breadths of country, over which 
Rebellion was running riot, lay stripped of European 
troops. Now, he felt, was the time to strike. The 
game was in his own hands. The ambition and the 
malice of the i\Iahratta might be gi’atificd at one 
blow. 

At Kullianpore. therefore, the Nana arrested the 
inarch of the mutineers to Delhi. It is not very 
clearly known what arguments and persuasions were 
used by him or his ministers to induce the mutinous 
regiments to turn back to Cavmpore. It is probable 
that, infirm of purpose, ductile, unstable, and want- 
ing leaders with force of character to shape their 
plans, they were induced by promises of larger gain, 
to turn back to the place which they had quitted, 
and which lay, still with much wealth, at their mercy. 
Cawnpore had not been half gutted. And, perhaps, 
there were ties, of a better, or at least a tenderer 
kind, which lured some of the Sepoys, who were still 
men, back to their old haunts. In all such cases, it 
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may be assumed that the mass of tlie soldieiy huddle 
confusedly to their doom — objectless^ rudderless, per- 
plexed, and bewildered, not knowing what is to come. 
The blind impulse of the moment, perhaps a sudden 
contagion of fear, not the strength of a stedfast con- 
viction, or a settled purpose, swept them along, like a 
flock of scared sheep on a dust}^ road.^' 

But there was no such want of purpose among 
those who swept the flock back to Cawnpore. There 
were teeming brains and strong walls and resolute 
activities among the people of the Bithoor Palace. 
It commonly happens that we know' but little about 
the individual manhood wdiicli shapes events in the 
camps of our Native enemies. The chief actor is 
not ahvays of the highest rank — he, in wdiose name 
the deeds, wdiicli make History, are done. And 
perhaps, w'e shall never know^ wdiat foul promptings 
and instigations were the prologue of the great tra- 
gedy then about to be enacted. But from this time 
Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib, stood forth in the eyes 
of men as our arch enemy ; and with him w'ere Balia 
Rao and Baba Bhut, his brothers ; the Rao Sahib, his 
nephew ; and Tantia Topee, who had been his play- 
fellow in former days, and had grmvn into his coun- 
sellor and his guide. And ever by his side, linked to 
him by bonds of pitiless hatred for the English, the 
astute Mahomedan, Azimoollah, the sometime table- 
servant of an English master, wiio had pleaded the 
Nana’s cause in England and made love to English 
ladies. He had played his game so well that no one 
had suspected him. Only a few days before the 
regiments had broken into rebellion, he had been in 
friendly and familiar intercourse with English officers, 

♦ The Mutiny of the Bengal Army is still described by Natives of India 
as the “ Sheeps’ Mutiny.” 
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vc'iliii”: bis linlred undor fho suavily of liis manners 
ami the levity of Iiis spcc'ch. 

i>nt as «lay (hnvnt'fl on Salnrday. llie Gth of Junc,*^ 
'WlkcU-r was startled by (be rccei])( of a letter from 
(be Xana Snbili, ijitimatin^ (bat be was about (o 
attack (lie entremdiments. The .supposed departure 
of (lie J'cpoys (o Delhi bad ins'pircd (be General and 
bis ('ompanions with new hopes. Dwvotild be easy for 
(bein. (bey tlnniebt, in a little while, to drop down 
to .'\llababad. Dut (bis pleasant dream was now rndel}' 
broktui. The rebellions soldiery were returning to 
Cawnpore, strcngtbeneil in numbors liy the retainers 
of the Xana, and still mon; inviirorated bv the iden- 
(ifieation with the rebel cause of men of influence 
and energy, able to kecj) together the scattered atoms 
of revolt, and to organise a groat movement aLoiinst 
(be Knglisli. The blow fell heavily upon the brave 
old General ; on .soldiers and civilians ; on oflicers 
and men ; heavily upon all who clung to them for 
jirotcclion. There was not an liour to he lost. Fortli 
went (be mandate for all (bo English lo concentrate 
themselves within (be enfrenchmenl.s. I'he women 
ami children and non-combatanls were ali-cadv (here 
— and those on duty in the garrison ; but many of 
the Sepoy officers bad slept or watclicd in (lie Sepoys’ 
line.?, and bad gone (hence to (heir own bungalows; 
and now tliey were summoned without a moment’s 
.pause or rc-spitc to the earthworks, Avitb no time to 
snatch a hasty mouthful of food, to collect a change 

* Cnplnin ^towbrar Tliomson turn of llic troop.s to Cawnpore, and 
(" Storv of Cawnpore")’ says iliat it tlic 7t!i ns fiie dale of the receipt of 
■was oil Sunday flic 7tli, bill Colonel the Nana’s lefler. This inifrht cx- 
Williains, wlio collntcil .all llie evi- iilniii tlio discrepancy; but Captain 
donee on record, says it is proved Tliomson speaks of llio two inci- 
tbat the nmtincers relumed toCawn- dents as synchronous, and Mr. Trc- 
porc on the Gili. Tlie Red Pamphlet vcljnn adopts this view, 
gives the ClU as the date of tlic rc- 
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of clothes for the morrow, and scarcely to apparel 
themselves for the work of the day. Leaving their 
household gods, which they had hoped still to pre- 
serve, they obeyed, promptly but regretfully, the 
orders of their chief, and hurried into the entrench- 
ments. Soon every one was at his post. It was a 
miserable place for defensive purposes, but such as it 
was, the best dispositions were made for its defence. 
And every man braced himself up for the work before 
him, vdth clenched teeth and a stern resolution to 
show what English manhood could do to prevail 
against the fearful odds to which it was opposed. 

And whilst our people were thus manning the 
several posts which had been marked out for the 
defence of our feeble earthworks, the enemy were 
sur^ng onwards in confused numbers towards the 
entrenchments ; but eager rather for plunder than 
for battle, they turned aside to gorge themselves vutli 
the spoil, in city and cantonment, which lay profusely 
at their mercy, and to murder aU the defenceless 
Christian people who fell in their way.* The ques- 
tion of proprietorship disturbed them little. Not con- 
tent with the pillage of the Feringhees, many enriched 
themselves at the expense of their own countrymen, 
and some at least straightway deserted the ranks of 
the rebel army and made their way to their own 
homes. But enough remained, after all defections, 
thoroughly to invest our position — and more, per- 
haps, than could be brought under effectual com- 


“ "An old gentleman, snpposed 
to be a merchant, with his wife and 
two children, one a boy of sixteen, 
the other a little girl, on being found 
secreted in a house near the dawk- 
bungalow, were shot in front of it. 
Eour offiee-writers, living in a house 
on the bank of a canal . . , their 


liouse being set on fire, were obliged 
to abandon it, and were murdered as 
they fled. Another European (un- 
known) was shot by the troopers, 
who were indefatigable in their search 
after Christians,” — Col. Williamfs 
Synopsis. 
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inniid niid cnnfrol. Orirniii^ation, Ijowcver, was not 1857 . 
wholly lu'frlcctcd. In the name of the Nana Sahib, JuneC. 
promotions and appointnu’iits wcivinadc in the army 
of the Peishwah. 'flu; Sonhnhdar, 'I'ocka Singh, 
win* laid been from ihi* eommencemont the most 
active jtromoter of revolt, received the command of 
tlu! cavalry, with the* rank (^f (icncirnl : whilst Jemadar 
Ibdgunjun Singdi ami Soulailnlar Gunga Dcon were 
ajtpoitited to the c<nnmand. as Colonels, of infantry 
regiments. 'I’lie names of these dignitaries will .sug- 
m-^t th<? fact that the chief commands were given to 
lliitdoos. lint whether, as has been supposed, this 
proceeded from the lielief that “the boldest and most 
active of the mutineers were not Mussulmans, but 
Hindoos,”* or whether it were that the prejudices 
and predilections of the Mahratta Brahmin, who was 
recognised sis the rebel leader, wrought strojigly in 
favour of his co-religiouists, can only be conjectured. 

For some honns after the lirst alarm, the little The Attack 
garrison waited .and waited ; and there was no sound commenced, 
of the threatened attack. But .about noon the boom- 
ing of the cannon told that the enemy bad com- 
menced (heir operations, A round-.shot from a nine- 
pounder came into our entrenchments, scaring and 
scattering a large jiarty of ladies and children, who 
were gathered together outside the barracks. Then 
the bugle sounded; and our lighting men got to 
their posts, and prepared themselves for the unequal 
conflict. As the da}" adv.anccd, shot after shot from 
the enemy’s guns was poured in with increasing 
rapidity .and dcadliness of aim, and Avith the sound 
of every shot arose the screams of the Avomen and 
the children. On that first da}?- of the siege the 

* See Atr. Trcvcl3'.nii’s inlcrt'sliii"' <ioii is contained in poloncl TTil- 
volumc, “ Cnwnporc.” 'J'Lc suggcs- liains’s Sjnojisis of Eridcnce. 
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1857. iinaccustomed horror tore clown all barriers of self- 
June 6. restraint. But soon this human weakness, which 
vented itself in the shrill utterances of fear, passed 
away from these helpless ones ; and in its place there 
was , an unnatural stillness, more pathetic than the 
wailings of grief and the clamorous outbursts of 
terror. 


June 6—27. Then commenced a siege, the miseries of which to 
The Siege, besieged have never been exceeded in the history 
of the world. All the wonted terrors of a multitu- 
dinous enemy without, of a feeble garrison and scant 
shelter within, of the burden of women, and chil- 
dren, and sick people, with little to appease their 
wants or to allay their sulFerings, were aggravated by 
the burning heat of the climate. The June sky was 
little less than a great canopy of fire; the summer 
breeze was as the blast of a furnace. To touch the 
barrel of a gun was to recoil as from red-hot iron. 
It was the season when European strength and energy 
are ever at their loAvest point of depression ; when 
military duty in its mildest form taxes the powers of 
Englishmen to the utmost, and English women can 
do little more than sustain life in a state of languid 
repose, in shaded apartments, -with all appliances at 
command to moderate the temperature and to miti- 
gate the suffering. But now, even under the fierce 
meridian sun, this little band of English fighting 
men were ever straining to sustain the strenuous 
activity of constant battle against fearful odds ; whilst 
delicate women and fragile children were suddenly 
called to endure discomforts and privations, mth all 
the superadded miseries peculiar to the country and 
the climate, which it would have been hard to battle 
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with, in strong liealtli, under their native skies. The 1857. 
morning and evening haths, the frequent changes 27 

of raiment, the constant ministrations of assiduous 
servants in the smallest things, which arc the neces- 
sities of English life in India, were now suddenly- 
lost to these helpless ones; and, to intensify the 
wretchedness, the privacy and seclusion so dear to 
them hecarac only’ rcmemhranccs of the past. Even 
amidst the roar of the cannon and the rattle of the 
musketry’, with death around them in many ghastly'- 
shapes, the loss of those privileges was amongst the 
heaviest of their trials, for it violated all the 
decencies and proprieties of life, and shocked the 
modesty' of their womanly' natures. 

To the English soldier in India to be outmatched 
in numbers is scarcely' a discouragement. Ever since, 
a century before, Clive had fought against heavy 
odds the great battle of Plassey', our English forces 
had ever been outnumbered in the field, and yet they 
had fought their way to empire. The overwhelming 
multitude of Sepoy's which now encompassed our 
position at Ca-srapore, were kept at bay' by the little 
handful of English soldiers that now manned our 
feeble entrenchments. As men, all the mighty' host 
of Hindoos and Mahomedans which the Nana Sahib 
sent against us were utterly contemptible in our eyes. 

Had the positions of the two nations been reversed, 
had the English been outside those paltiy earth- 
J works, one rush would have carried the place, and 
the whole garrison would have been put to the sword 
in an hour. There was nothing to keep the besiegers 
out of the entrenchments but the contrast between 
the indomitable pluck of the Few and the flaccid 
irresolution of the Many. The besiegers, who might 
have relieved each other every hour, who might have 
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lifitho;!. r.r.a caton, r.nd gnioked. and slept their 

€':'Uirad« s v.-f.rc «>n dntv. and sent nnv numl,'i?r of 

<• •> 

fn.'ii troops to tlie nss.uilf, siinink from r. 
cncomiti.T v-dth our oveary people, ovonvorked and 
iu:d-'rf,>h ever hdjourim: in the trenches, ever under 


fire, v.lth the clothes rtittiny on their hr.cks. ;>.nd the, 
;rrinic from flic yuns cr.k.inyon their hands and faces. 
I’.nt. poor and desjdcahhr the enemy vi-re, they 
v.v.re rich and roya.l in tle.ir ])osso.'>ions. They luid 


an immen?'.' v.xakh of artillety. Tlie Caviipore 
Mayarine liati s-nt forth vast supplies (\f yutis and 
runnumitie'n.''' And nov the hea^y ordnance of the 
rtoverrune-nt v.-a‘; rakiny its servants with a dcstruc- 
tiver.f':' wliicli soott diminished onrnnmbi'rs workiny 
in the tr> Tich'-s. Tlu: Knylidi a.rtillcrymen dropped 
at. tiieir yuns, until one a.ftor another tiie plac-s of 
our rraim.nl irunners were filed hy vohintecrs and 
nm;:t*'!ir.'. v. it!} stout Isecirts luit untutored e"ces. and 

•r' 

tin- ]i;,:ht' r nv-tai <'f their yitns could make no ade- 
quate 'o -non e to the le-avv fin- of tlieir tWfn'\'«four- 
p v'.t.d' re i'.nt, wh- ri tiie e’n tny neared our para- 
jv mnl ••oTjo];f furthe r to Te.oli 't ti- at che-e (pj.-ir- 
t' tin V Ui' ; V, it':! ,j 7-.-_-, p-tion so(.it put th- in 
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arm in a sling ; but tlie strong spirit witbin liim 
defied pain. Day and niglit be laboured on, now in 
tbe trenches, now beading desperate sorties against 
the enemy, but even when he ceased to hope, he 
neither famted nor failed. There was no greater 
heroism than this English captain’s in all the war 
from first to last — no name more worthy than his to 
be recorded in the rolls of our English chivalry. 

But though ever in the heroic annals of the siege 
this fair-hahed captain must hold the foremost place 
as the Agamemnon of the defence, there were other 
heroic deeds than his worthy of distinguished record 
— other brave men whose names should find fitting 
mention in the page of history. There was Vibart, 
hlajor of the Second Cavalry, who held the Redan, 
slackening not, day or night, in his exertions, and 
though ever under the merciless fire of the enemy, 
active and robust to the last. There was Whiting, 
Captain of the Bengal Engineers, who commanded 
at the north-west point of the entrenchments, a man 
of stout heart and clear brain. There was Jenkins, 
Captain of the Second Cavalry, described as “ one of 
the bravest and best of our party,” who held one of 
our outposts beyond the trenches with unfiinching 
gallantry, till a bullet through the jaws, from the 
musket of a Sepoy who was feigning death, brought 
his seindces to an agonising end. There was Mow- 
bray-Thomson, Subaltern of the Fifty-sixth, who 
“ had the miserable satisfaction” of avenging, on the 
spot, the death of his ft’iend — a soldier ever to be 
found Avhere danger was hottest, of whose deeds the 
world would have kno^vn more if any other pen than 
his had chronicled the events of the siege; now 
holding, with a few followers, a perilous outpost, now 
heading a desperate sortie against merciless odds, he 
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June 6 — 37. 


exposed himself to death in every shape, but he 
seemed to bear a charmed- life.^'-' And there was his 
friend and comrade to the last, Delafosse of the 
Fifty- third, a young hero, equal to any feat of heroic 
daring. One day a shot from the enemy’s battery 
had blown up a tumbril and set fire to the woodwork 
of the carriage, in the place where our ammunition 
was stored. It was clearly seen, both by the insur- 
gents and by our own people, that if the fire were 
not extinguished there would soon be a most disas- 
trous explosion. So the Sepoy batteries poured in a 
deadly stream of eighteen and twenty-four pound 
shot. But unmoved by these messengers of death, 
Delafosse went forth, threw himself do'ivn beneath the 
blazing carriage, tore off the burning wood with his 
hand, and throwing dry earth upon the fire, stifled 
it before it could spread. Then there was Sterling, 
the dead shot, who, perched up in a sort of crow’s- 
nest on the barrack-wall, which Delafosse had impro- 
vised for him, picked off single Sepoys with unerring 
aim, and became a scourge to our assailants; and 
Jer^ns of the Engineers, who, with indomitable pride 
of race, refused to run from a black fellow, and was 
shot through the heart whilst walking across the open 
in stern composure, with the pingings of the hostile 
bullets, and the imploring cries of his comrades to 
save himself, sounding in his ears. There was Ashe, 
too, the stout gunner from Lucknow, who served 
his nine-pounders, to the admiration of the whole 
garrison and to the terror of the besiegei's, with un- 
fiiiling courage and constancy from day to day, pour- 
ing in round after round with astonishing rapidity, 

^ Mr. Trevdvan very felicitously order that England might know how, 
says of liini, “’This officer did his in their exceeding distress, her sons 
best to lose a life which destiny had not been unmindful of their 
sremcii dciermincd to preserve, in ancient honour.” 
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and after eacli discharge leaping on to the heel of 1857 
his gun, and, regardless of the danger of exposure, JmeG— 37. 
taking a new sight, and dealing out new death in the 
direction most disastrous to the enemy. And there 
were many other soldiers so good and true in the 
hour of our great national need, that History deplores 
its insufficiency to do full justice to the individual 
heroism of all the mighty defenders of those miserable 
works. 

Nor were these great and glorious manifestations Gallantry of 
of the consummate bravery of our people confined 
to those who were combatants by profession. There 
were many in the entrenchments, not bred to arms, 
who started suddenly into stalwart soldiers. Among 
them were some railway engineers, potent to do and’ 
strong to endure, who flung themselves into the work 
of the defence with unstinting self-devotion, and 
made manifest to their assailants that they were men 
of the warrior caste, although they wore no uniforms 
on their backs. Conspicuous among them was Mr. 

Heberden, who was riddled Avith grape-shot, and lay 
for many days, face downwards, in extreme agony, 

Avhich he bore AAuth unmurmuring fortitude until 
death came to his relief.* And not the least heroic 
of that little band of heroes Avas the station- chaplain, 
kir. Moncriefi^, Avho went about ministering to the 
sick and the wounded, offering the consolations of 
religion to all AAffio Avere passing aAvay from the scene, 
and AAuth that “ access of unexpected strength” de- 
rived from prayer sustaining the toilers in the en- 
trenchments, Avho turned aside for a little Avhile from 
their ghastly AAmrk to listen to the SAveet promises of 
the Gospel. 

* Not until tlie close of the siege. “ He was carried on a mattress do’wn 
to the boalSj where he died.” 

A'OL. II. 
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1 ? 57 . And never since war began, never “ in the brave 

Womnniy^^* which pocts delight to sing, when 

ciidumncc. women turned their hair into bow-strings, has the 
world seen nobler patience and fortitude than clothed 
the lives and shone forth in the deaths of the wives 
and daughters of the hghting-men of Cavmporc. No 
bow-strings were used in this defence; our arrows 
were of another kind. They went forth from the 
roaring mouths of our guns in the shape of round- 
shot and grape and canister. But when these missiles 
fell short, or b}^ reason of the damage done to our 
pieces by the heavy artillery of the enemy, could 
not be used in the form from which they were issued 
from the expense-magazine, the gentlewomen of 
Cavmpore gave up some of the cherlslied compo- 
nents of their feminine attire to improvise the ammu- 
nition most needed.* It would take long to tell 
in detail all the stories of womanly self-devotion and 
patient endurance and calm courage waiting for the 
end. Among these heroines was Mrs. IMoore, the 
true-hearted wife of the leader of the garrison. All 
the officers who fought under him had for her a ten- 
derness equal to his own, and they “fitted up for 
her a little hut, made of bamboo and covered with 
canvas,” where “she would sit for hours, bravely 
bearing the absence of her husband while he was 
gone on some perilous enterprise.” f Many others, 
perhaps, suffered more. The pangs of child-birth 
came upon some in the midst of aU this drear dis- 
comfort and painful publicity. Some saw their 


* “ In consequence of the irregu- 
larity of the hore of the guns, through 
the damage inflicted upon them by 
the enemy’s shot, the canister could 
not be driven home; the •women 
gave us their stockings, and having 


tapped the canisters, we charged 
them with the contents of the shot- 
cases — a species of cartridge pro- 
bably never heard of before.” — Jl/biff- 
l/ray-T/tomcon's ’Narrative. 

•f Mowbray-Thomson’s Narrative. 
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children slowly die in their arms; some had them 1857 . 
swept away from their breasts by the desolating fire 6 — 27 . 
of the enemy. There was no misery which humanity 
could endure that did not fall heavily upon our 
English women. It was the lot of many only to 
suffer. But those who were not prostrate, or in close 
attendance upon their nearest and dearest, moved 
about as sisters of charity, and were active in their 
ministrations. Nor was there wanting altogether the 
stalwart courage of the Amazon. It is related that 
the wife of a private of the Thirty-second, named 
Bridget Widdowson, stood sentry, sword in hand, for 
some time over a batch of prisoners tied together by 
a rope; and that the captives did not escape until 
the feminine guard had been relieved by one of the 
other sex. 

After the siege had lasted about a week a great The bwniug 
calamit}’’ befel the garrison. In the two barracks 
which I have spoken were gathered together all the 
feeble and infirm, the old and the sick, the women and 
the children. One of the buildings, it has been said, 
had a thatched roof, and whilst all sorts of projectiles 
and combustibles were flying about, its ignition could 
be only a question of time. Every effort had been 
made to cover the thatch with loose tiles or bricks, 
but the protection thus afforded was insufficient, and 
one evening the whole building was in a blaze. The 
scene that ensued was one of the most terrible in the 
entire history of the siege ; for the sick and wounded 
who lay there, too feeble and helpless to save them- 
selves, were in peril of being burnt to death. To 
their comrades it was a work of danger and difficulty 
to rescue them ; for the enemy, rejoicing in their 
success, poured shot and shell in a continuous stream 
upon the burning pile, which guided their fire through 
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1S57. the darkness of the night. Two artillerymen only 
June 6—27. perished in the flames. But the destruction of the 
barrack was a heavy blow to the besieged. It de- 
prived numbers of women and children of all shelter, • 
and sent them out houseless to lie day after day and 
night after night upon the bare ground, without 
more shelter than could be afforded by strips of can- 
vas and scraps of wine-chests, feeble defences against 
the climate, which were soon destroyed by the un- 
ceasing fire of the enemy. And there was a worse 
result even than this. The conflagration destroyed 
all the resources upon which our people had relied 
for the mitigation of the sufferings of the sick and 
wounded. All our hospital stores and surgical instru- 
ments were lost to us; and from that time Death 
and Pain had their way without anything to arrest 
the one or to soften the other. 

There was another result of this conflagration, of 
which little or no notice has been taken by the chro- 
niclers of the Siege. It has been narrated that a few 
faithful Sepoys cast in their lot with their white 
oficers, and accompanied them within the entrench- 
ments. It appears that they w^'ere told that they 
might find shelter in this barrack, and we maj'^ assume 
that they littered down in the verandahs. There 
Bho-n-any was one old Native officer, the Soubahdar-Major of 
Singli. Second Cavalry, who from the first had arrayed 

himself against the mutineers of his regiment, and 
had received the reward of his great loyalty to the 
English in the wounds which he carried off with him 
to the entrenchments. And this reward was soon 
supplemented by another. Death came to the brave 
old man whilst still clinging to his former masters. 
He was killed in the early nart of the siege by a 
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shell.*' The Fifty-third Regiment is stated to have 1857. 
sent ten Native officers, with Faithful Sepoys, into June 6— 27 
General Wheeler’s camp. All the other regiments 
contributed their quota to the garrison, and there 
is evidence that during the first week of the siege 
they rendered some ser\dce to the English. But 
Avhen the barrack was destroj^ed, there was no place 
for them. Provisions were already falling short, and 
although there was no reason to mistrust them, it 
was felt that they Avcre rather an encumbrance than 
an assistance. So thc}^ Avere told that they might 
depart; and as, although there Avas danger bejmnd 
the entrenchments, there AA^as gi'eater danger Avithin 
them, they not reluctantly perhaps turned their faces 
toA\’’ards their homes. Some perished by the AA'ay; 
some succeeded in reaching their native villages ; a 
fcAV returned, after a time, to the British Camp, to 
detail their experiences of the early days of the siege.f 

Day after daj^ passed, and ever as our little garrison Mortality in 

the Gamaon. 


* This is the man of rvhom pre- 
vious mention has been made (pa^o 
302) as tlie one Sepoy of the old 
disgraced Second Cavalry that bad 
been re-enlistcd. It is to be hoped 
that good provision has been made 
for the family of so brave a man and 
so faithful a servant. 

j- “The Major having gone to 
inquire of General Wheeler what we 
were to do, the latter came out and 
ordered us to occupy the hospital 
barracks ; he said, ‘ In such a bar- 
rack we shall not manage to save 
our lives, as the round-shot will reach 
us from all sides.’ ... On the even- 
ing of the 9th or 10th, a hot round- 
shot fell on our barrack and set it 
on fire. On this we left it, and con- 
cealed ourselves for the night in a 
nullali not far distant.” “ We held 
the hospital barracks from the 5th to 
the 9th or 10th ; we left because the 


house caught fire from the enemy’s 
shot. I believe the shot was wrapped 
in some inflammable material, which 
catching the thatched roof, soon be- 
came a blaze.” — {Deposition of Bhola 
Khan, Sepoy Fifty-third Native In- 
fantry.) “The barracks caught fire 
about four o’clock r.ji., on the 9th 
or lOih. The Major then told us he 
could do nothing for us, there being 
an order of General Wheeler pro- 
hibiting any Native from entering 
the entrenchment. He therefore 
recommended us to provide for our 
own safety. . . . The whole party 
then left the hospital barrack.” — 
{Deposition of Ram Buksh, Pay-Ha- 
vildar. Fifty-third Native Infantry.) 
The number of these SepOys is sup- 
posed to have been about eighty or 
a hundred, with a considerable pro- 
portion of Native officers. 
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waned weaker and weaker, tlie fire of the cnemv 
' grew liotter and hotter. Witli Avhat terrible efiect it 
told upon our suffering people in the entrenchments, 
on brave fighting men, on patient women, and on 
poor little children, has been narrated by one of the 
survivors vuth a simplicity of pathos which goes 
straight to the heart. Incidents, which in ordinary 
times would have been described with graphic minute- 
ness of detail, have been told in a few words as events 
of such common occurrence, as scarcely to have excited 
a sensation in the garrison. If the “ hurra sahib,” or 
great lord of the district, to whom a few weeks before 
all Natives would have crouched, were shot dead in 
an instant, or the commandant of a regiment, whose 
word had been law to a thousand armed men, were 
disabled by agonising wounds, it was the talk of the 
entrenchments for a quarter of an hour, and then a 
new tragedy brushed it away. In truth it did not 
much matter at what moment death came. Happiest 
those, perhaps, to whom it came soonest. Hillersdon, 
the Collector, who had negotiated the alliance Avith 
the Nana Sahib, feU a corpse at the feet of his young 
wife, with his entrails torn out by a round shot. A 
few days afterwards she was relieved from the ghastly 
memories of her bereavement by a merciful faU of 
masonry, which killed her. The General’s son and 
aide-de-camp. Lieutenant Wheeler, was lying wounded 
in one of the barrack-rooms, when, in the presence of 
his whole family, father, mother, and sisters, a round 
shot boomed into the apartment, and carried off the 
young soldier’s head. Another round shot struck up 
splinters into Major Lindsay’s face, gashing and blind- 
ing him. He lingered on in darkness and in agony 
for some days, attended by his wife, when Death 
took him, and she soon followed. Colonel Williams, 
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of tlie being disabled by a wound early 

in the siege, died of apoplex}- from sunstroke, lea^dng 
his wife and daughters in the cntrencliments. The 
former, shot in the face and frightfully disfigured, 
lay for some days, tended by her wounded daughter, 
until death came to the suffering wdow’s relief. 
Colonel Ewart, of the First, who would have taken 
an active part in the defence if he had been spared, 
was disabled at an early period, but lingered through 
the siege, attended b}^ his admirable vdfe, only to be 
brutally murdered at the end of it. Captain Halliday 
was shot dead cariying from the barracks to the en- 
trenchments a little Iiorse-soup, which he had begged 
for his famishing wife. Thus many of TiTieeler’s 
chief officers were rendered powerless for good by 
the unceasing fire of the enein}’’, wliilst the old 
General himself issued orders from the shelter of the 
barracks, but was seldom capable of taking part in 
the active duties of the defence. In bitterness of 
spirit he saw his garrison diminishing every day 
before his eyes. There was a well a little way out- 
side the entrenchments, which served as the general 
cemetery of the Christian people; and night after 
night the carnage of the day was carried to this 
universal mausoleum. And there were some who 
died hopelessly, though not in the flesh ; for the 
horrors of the siege were greater than they could 
bear, and madness feU upon them, perhaps as a 
merciful dispensation. 

It is impossible to compute the aggregate of death 
which our people dealt back to the eneni}’ in return 
for these ffisitations. It is knorni that in the space 
of three weeks the English consigned to the well two 
hundred and fifty of theh’ party. The number of 
bodies buried by the insurgents or devoured by the 


lS5f. 

June 6 — 27. 


Chastisement 
of the enemy. 
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1867. vultures and jackals, must have been counted, 
June 0—27. counted at all, at this amount many times told. 

If hands were scarce in the entrenchments, muskets 
were not; and every man stood to his work witli 
some spare pieces ready-loaded, which he fired with 
such rapidity that the enemy marvelled when they 
thought of wliat was supposed to be the number of 
our garrison. But it was not only from the entrench- 
ments that death went forth to greet our assailants. 
Incidental allusion has been made to our outposts. 
There was a row of unfinished barracks at one corner 
of our position, which it was of immense importance 
to us to possess, in whole or in part, lest the enemy 
should hold them against us, and make sad havoc 
witliin our miserable earthworks. There were in all 


eight of these buildings. Two the English contrived 
to occupy, and between these two was a third, with 
the well attached in which we buried our dead, and 
Avhich we saved from the grasp of the enemy. From 
the shelter which we thus held, and which must have 
given good command over two sides of our entrenched 
position, our people poured in a deadly fire on the 
insurgents, whenever they approached our works. 
Conspicuous among the defenders of these outposts, 
as has already been told, were Jenkins and Mowbray- 
Thomson ; and to these good names should be added 
that of Lieutenant Glanville, of the Second Bengal 
Europeans, who held with sixteen men “Number 
Two ” baiTack, described as the key of our position, 
until he was incapacitated by a dangerous wound.^- 
From the barracks, or carcasses of barracks, thus 
gallantly held, such punishment was inflicted upon 
the enemy, as even after a lapse of years could not be 
remembered by any one living to look back upon it 


* lie was succeeded in the command by Mowbraj-Tliomson. 
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•without a shudder. Here was the hardest work, and 1857. 
hence came the greatest carnage.'*' Any adventurous 
Sepoy coming within the reach of our rifles or mus- 
kets, paid the penalty of his audacity, and never 
troubled us or disported himself any more. Some- 
times, if a favourable opportunity presented itself, 
our little garrisons made bold sallies into the open, 
spiking the enemy’s guns and cutting off all who fell 
in their way. It was not of much use ; for whether 
guns were spiked or men were killed, there were so 
many of both in the background, that the loss was 
scarcely felt for a moment. Indeed, the ranks of the 
besiegers were recruited from time to time, as the 
siege went on, amongst others by the Sepoys from 
Azimgurh,f and the new hands were often found to 
be better than the old. To us, on the other hand, 
the loss of every man was a grievous calamity, for 
we waited and waited for succours that never came; 
and though sometimes our people were stimulated by 
the belief that firing was to be heard in the distance, 
intimating the approach of reinforcements, they were 
soon driven back again upon disappointment and 
despair. 

The incidents of one day much resembled those of 

another, both in what was done and Avhat Avas suffered. 

FeAV landmarks broke the uniformity of that great 

expanse of glorious disaster. One day, hoAA^ever, at 

CaAAmpore, as in other places AAdiere the great struggle 

for empire AA’-as going on, differed from the rest ; for jnne 23, 

it Avas the centenary of the battle of Plassey. On Ceatcnarv of 

Pkssey, 

• “The orders iriven to us ■svere ■wholesale carnage that nothinsr could 
not to surrender -ndth our lives, and have justified but the instinct of self- 
■we did our best to obey them, tliough preservation, and, I trust, the equallj 
it -was only by an amount of fiitigue strong determination to shelter the 
that in the retrospect now seems women and children to the last 
scarcely possible to have been a fact, moment.” — Motcbray-Tf:im!r/n. 

and by the perpetiation of such f The Seventeenth Native Infantry, 
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the previous night there had been signs of extra- 
ordinary activity in the enemy’s ranks, and a medi- 
tated attack on our outposts had been thwarted by 
Moore’s fertility of resource f and as the morning of 
the 23rd dawned upon Cawnpore, the insurgents, 
stimulated to the utmost by the associations of the 
day, came out in full force of Horse, Foot, and 
Artillery, flushed with the thought of certain success, 
to attack both our outposts and our entrenchments. 
If the whole strength of the Nana’s force was not 
brought forth to surround us on this memorable day, 
all its components were fully represented. And there 
was a stern resolution, in many cases strengthened 
by oaths on the Ganges- water or the Koran, to destroy 
the English or to die in the attempt. The excite- 
ment of all branches of the rebel-array was at its 
highest pitch. The impetuosity of the Cavalry far 
exceeded their discretion, for they galloped forward 
furiously within reach of our guns, and met with 
such a reception, that many horses were left rider- 
less, and the troopers who escaped wheeled round 
and fled in fearful confusion. The Infantry, more 
cautious, improvised moving ramparts to shelter their 
skirmishers, by rolling before them as they advanced 
huge bales of cotton; but our guns were too well 

* The foltowinq; illustrative anee- going out into the open, and I shall 
dole, told by Mowbray-Tiionison, give the word of command as though 
claims insertion in this place: “We our party were about to commence 
saw the Pandics gathering to this an attack.’ Porthwith they sallied 
position from all parts, and fearing out, Moore vrith a sword, Dclafosse 
that my little band would be alto- with an empty musket. 'J’lie cap- 
gclher overpowered by numbers, I tain vociferated the words, ‘Number 
sent to Captain Moore for more men. one to the front.’ And hundreds of 
The answer was not altogether nncx- ammunition pouches rattled on the 
pected. ‘Not one could be spared 1’ bayonet sheaths as our courageous 
Shortly afterwards, however, the foes vaulted out from the cover 
gallant captain came across to me in alTorded^ by heaps of rubbish, and 
company with Lieutenant Dclafosse, rushed into the safer quarters pre- 
and he s*aid to me, ‘ Thomson, I think sented by the barrack walls.” 

I shall try a new dodge; wc are 
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served to suffer this deduce to be of much use to the 1857. 
enem}'-, for some well-directed shots from our batteries 
set fire to these defences, and the meditated assault 
was defeated before it had developed itself into action. 

The attack on the outer barracks was equally unsuc- 
cessful. The enemy swarmed beneath our walls, but 
were saluted with so hot a fire from Mowbray-Thoni- 
son and his companions, that, in a little time, the 
seventeen had laid one more than their number dead 
at the doorway of the barrack. The great assault of 
the Centenary of Plassey, which was to have humbled 
the Feringhees to the dust, and to have revenged the 
victoiy of Clive, ■was in the issue a disastrous failure. 

The enemy begged to be permitted to bury their 
dead ; and the remains of their cotton-bales served to 
stop the gaps in the earthworks of the English. But 
there was a more deadly foe than this weak and dis- 
ordered crowd of Hindoos and Mahomedans to be 
encountered by our distressed people ; and the Nana 
Sahib saw another source of victory than that which 
lay in the number of his fighting men. 

For hunger had begun to gnaw our little garrison. Approaches 
Food which in happier times would have been tmmed ° 
from with disgust, was seized with avidity and de- 
voured with relish. To the flesh-pots of the besieged 
no carrion was unwelcome. A stray dog was turned 
into soup. An old horse, fit onty for the knackers, 
was converted into savour}’" meat. And when glorious 
good fortune brought a Brahminee bull within the 
fire of our people, and with difficulty the carcase of 
the animal was hauled into the entrenchments, there 
was rejoicing as if a Auctory had been gained. But 
in that fiery month of June the agonies of thirst 
were even greater than the pangs of hunger. The 
well from which our scant supplies of water were 
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Tlic Capitu- 
lation. 

June 25. 


drawn was a favourite mark for tlie Sepoy gunners. 
It was a service of death to go to and fro witli the 
l)ags and buckets wliich brought the priceless mois- 
ture to the lips of our famished people. Strong men 
and patient women thirsted in silence, but the moans 
of the wounded and the wailings of the children it 
was ])itiable to hear. Tlic bhcestics, or professional 
Avatcr-carriers, were soon slain in the exercise of their 
calling, and then English soldiers addressed them- 
selves to the hazardous Avork of ministering at the 
well. A brave-hearted civilian, John ]\lackillop, 
appointed himself captain of the well, and, after a 
week of this hazardous service, was shot doAvn at his 
post. As he lay d)'ing, his care was still for those 
in whose cause he had yielded up his life, and he 
besought, almost with his last breath, a stander-by 
to cai'ry the precious fluid to the lady to wliom it 
had been promised. And so as day by day our 
people were Avasting under these dire penances of 
hunger and thirst, the hopes of the Nana grcAV 
higher and higher, and he kncAV that the end Avas 
approaching. 


Three Aveeks had now nearly passed aAvay since the 
investment had commenced — three AA^eeks of such 
misery as feAV, since sorrow entered the Avorld, have 
CAmr been condemned to suffer. No reinforcements 
liad come to their assistance. The looked-for aid 
from beloAV seemed now to be a grim delusion. Their 
numbers were fearfully reduced. Their guns Avere 
becoming unserviceable. Their ammunition AA-as 
nearly expended ; and starvation was staring them in 
the face. To hold their position much longer AA^as 
impossible. To cut their way out of it, Avith all those 
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women and children, was equally impossible. The 1S57. 
shadow of a great despair Avas over them. When ^«iie25. 
thus, as it were, at the last gasp, there came to them 
a message from the Nana Sahib, brought by the 
hands of a Christian Avoman. It Avas on a slip oi 
paper in the handwriting of Azimoollah, and it Avas 
addressed “to the subjects of Her Most Gracious 
[Majesty Queen Victoria.” “All those Avho are in no 
AA^ay connected” — so the document ran — “with the 
acts of Lord Dalhousie, and are AAulling to lay doAAui 
their arms, shall receive a safe passage to Allaha- 
bad.”^' 

There was not a soldier in garrison who did not 
recoil from the thought of surrender — AAdio Avould 
not liaA^e died with SA\'-ord or musket in hand rather 
than lay doAvn his arms at the feet of the treacherous 
Mahratta. Sir Hugh Wheeler lifted up his Amice 
against capitulation. To the English General the 
bitterness of death aa^s as nothing to the dishonour of 
abandoning his post. He had not yet given up the 
hope of relief from the loAAmr countiy, and he mis- 
trusted the Nana of Bithoor. The younger officers 
were all for fighting it out to the last ; but Moore 
and Whiting, whom the General consulted in this 
conjuncture, reluctantly declared themselves in favour 
of capitulation. They had no thought for themselves. 

Had there been only men in the entrenchments, they 
AAmuld have counselled and clung to the nobler and 
the manlier course. But when they thought of the 
women and children, and of Avhat might befall them 
in tlie hands of the enemy, they turned hopefully to 

* There are contrary statements “important point.” But I cannot say 
with, respect to the identity of the that I lliink it is of much use to dis- 
messenger. Some say that it was cuss, or of consequence to determine, 

Mrs. Greenaway, some Mrs. Jacohi. the question. 

Mr. Trevelyan speaks of it as an 
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1857. Tvliatsoever promised deliverance from tlie horrors of 

June 25. greater horrors that might he in the 

future. There was, too, a great crowd of sick and 
wounded, who could not he abandoned, and yet who 
could not he carried off in the face of an opposing 
enemy. So the overtures of the Nana Sahih were 
not rejected; and the messenger carried hack to the 
enemy’s Camp an announcement that Wheeler and 
his chief officers were deliberating upon the offer 
that had been made to them. 

Jane 26, Next morning (there was then an armistice) Azim- 
oollah and Jowalla-Persaud presented themselves near 
our entrenchments, and Captain Moore and Whiting, 
accompanied by Mr. Noche, the Postmaster, went out 
with full powers to treat with the emissaries of the 
Nana. It was then proposed that the British should 
surrender their fortified position, their guns, and 
their treasure, and that they should march out with 
their arms and sixty rounds of ammunition in each 
man’s pouch. On his part, the Nana was to afford 
them safe conduct to the river side, and sufficient 
carriage for the conveyance thither of the women and 
the children, the wounded and the sick. Boats were 
to be in readiness at the Ghaut to carry them down 
the Ganges, and supplies of flour (some added “ sheep 
and goats also”) were to be laid in for the sustenance 
of the party during the voyage to Allahabad. These 
proposals were committed to paper and given to 
Azimoollah, who laid them before his chief, and that 
afternoon a horseman from the rebel camp brought 
them back, sapng that the Nana had agreed to them, 
and that our people were to evacuate the entrench- 
ments on that very night. 

Against this Wheeler protested; and the draft- 
treaty was returned with an intimation that it Avas 
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inipos?il)lc to march out until the morning. Then 
the enemy began to gasconade and to endeavour to 
intimidate our people. Tliey might as ■well have 
threatened to move the nimala3uahs. Doondoo Punt, 
Kana Sahib, sent word that he knew exactly the state 
of our defences, the condition of our guns, and the 
scarcity of onr provisions j that lie would open fire at 
once upon our wretched place of refuge, and that in 
a few days not a man would be alive. Whiting and 
I\lowbray-Thoinson went out to meet the Bithoor 
emissaries, and the former replied, as became a lion- 
hearted Englishman, that they might cany our en- 
trenchments, if tlic}^ could ; that their soldiers had 
generally shown greater alacrity in retiring from 
than in advancing towards our fortifications, and 
that we had, at all events, abundance of powder in 
our magazine to blow up both armies together. This 
determined language had its elfect. The Nana con- 
sented to wait till the morrow. And a gentleman 
named Todd, who had been his English tutor, carried 
the treaty to the Rajah's quarters, at the Savada 
Kotee, and obtained his signature to it. 

Tlie Nana is represented to have been very 
courteous to his old precejitor. It was the time, 
indeed, for serenity of manner and sua-vdty of de- 
meanour — na}’, indeed, for kindly and compassionate 
utterances and raollif3'ing assurances. So, also, when 
JowaUa-Persaud, with two others, went over as 
hostages to the British entrenchments, he blandty 
condoled with the British commander, expressed his 
sorrow that the old General should have sutFered so 
much — that after half a centur3’' of seindce with the 
Sepo3' Arm3' of the Conipan3' they should turn 
against him at the close of his life. But God be 
praised, it was now all over — deliverance was at 


lSo7. 
June 26. 
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1S57, liancl. Every care would be taken that tbe English 
.luuc 2G— 27. gentlemen and their families should not be molested 
on their way to the river. And the companions of 
Jowalla-Persaud talked to others in the same polite 
and almost obsequious strain. That night our guns 
were made over to the enemy, and some of the old 
Golundauze of the Company were placed in charge 
of them. 

The mnssncrc So forth from their entrenchments, in the early 
at ilie Gliiuit. • , ,1 , p ' -.1 

June 27 ^'^orning, went the remnant ot our garrison, with the 

women and the children, who had outlived the hor- 
rors of the siege — ^gaunt and ghastly, in tattered gar- 
ments, emaciated and enfeebled bj^ want, worn by 
long suffering, some wounded and scarred with the 
indelible marks of the battle upon them. The river 
was distant only a mile from our starting-point. But 
to them it was a long and a wretched journe3^ The 
wounded were carried mostly in palanquins. The 
women and children went in rough native bullock- 
carriages or on the backs of elephants, whilst the able- 
bodied marched out on foot with but little semblance 
of martial array, Moore as ever in the van, and 
Vibart bringing up the rear of the funeral proces- 
sion. The veteran Wheeler, with his wife and 
daughters, is said to have walked down to the 
boats.* With what faith and hope within him, the 


* This is verv distincllj stated by 
Mowbray-Tlioinson: “Poor old Sir 
Hugh Wheeler, his lady, and daugh- 
lers, walked down to the boats.” 
Ollier accounts, of a more circum- 
stantial, but perhaps not more trust- 
worthy cliaracter, indicate that the 
ladies were conveyed to the Ghaut 
on an elephant, and that the General 
himself went in a palanquin. This 
is the statement of Mr. Trevelyan, 
who very carefully collated all the 
evidence that has been produced. 


Colonel Williams, in his synopsis, 
says, “Hassim Khan, the rider of 
General Wheeler’s elephant, after 
taking Lady Wheeler and her two 
daughters to the first boat on the 
line, returned for the General, whonr 
meeting on the way mounted on a 
galloway, he likewise conveyed to 
the boats.” The Christian wife of a 
musician of the Pifty-sixtli regiment, 
named Bradshaw, says ; “ General 
W'^lieeler came last in a palkee (palan- 
quin). They carried him into the 
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poor old man turned his face towards the Ghaut, He 
alone who reads the secrets of all hearts ever knew. 
But there were many in that woe-hegone train who, 
although there was no sunshine on their faces, had 
glimmerings in their hearts of a peaceful future, and 
who were fain to carry with them as they went such 
of their household gods as the}^ had saved from tlie 
great wreck, or little memorials of the past, relics, 
perhaps, of departed friends, to be treasured after 
long years in the old home be3mnd the seas. Little 
was all they could take with them, Aveighed against 
AA'hat they had left behind ; parents, husbands, wives, 
brothers, sisters, children, friends. The beautiful had 
left their beaut}^, the 3mung had left their youth, in 
those battered barracks ; and even the children had 
old and wizened faces, Avhich told that they had lived 
long years in the last miserable month. 

The place of embarkation Avas known as the Suttee 
Choura Ghaut, so called from a ruined village hard 
b3'' AA’hich bore that name. The road ran across a 
AAmoden bridge, painted white, AA’^hich reminded a 
traA’eller, avIio afterAA'ards visited the spot, “ of a bit 
in a Surre3^ common.”* OA'^er this bridge they defiled 
down into a raAune, Avhich led past the compounds 
of some of our English residences to the Ghaut on 
the river-side. Near the Ghaut AA^as a Hindoo temple,t 

water, near tlie boat. He said, the greater the uncertaiaty that is 
' Carry me a little further towards left upon the mind. This is given 
the boat;’ but the Sowar said, ‘No, as another instance of the difficulty 
get out here !’ As the General got of extracting the truth from a mass 
out of the palkee, head foremost, a of conflicting evidence. 

Sowar gave him a cut with his sword * Mr. Trevelyan : " Story of Cawn- 

■ in the neck, and he fell into the pore.” 

water. . . . My son was killed near f " Small but in good repair, re- 
him. I saw it, alas 1 alas !” Another sembling nothing so much as those 
statement is : “ The General and summer houses of a century back, 
some officers were on elephants — which at the corners of old houses 
Mrs. Wheeler was in a palkee.” The overhang Dutch canals and suburban 
further the investigation is pursued, English oye-ways.” — Trevelyan. 

YOL. II. Z 
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known as the Temple of Hurdeo, or the Fisherman’s 
Temple, a structure of somewhat fanciful and not 
unpicturesque design. The incidents of this mile- 
march were not many. The Sepoys, as our wretched 
people huddled on towards the river, sometimes 
crowded round and tallced to their old officers, utter- 
ing words of admiration or of compassion, which 
were not wholly feigned. But as everywhere the 
Sepoy stands out as a living inconsistency of the 
strangest kind, no one can read with surprise any 
story illustrating the malignant and cruel hatred 
that, at the same time, burned in the bosoms of some 
who had once served in our ranks. Among those 
who left the entrenchments on that June morning 
were Colonel and Mrs. Ewart, a brave and good man, 
with a wife every way worthy of him. He, sorely 
wounded, was carried on a bed or litter, and the lady 
walked anxiously beside him. But their progress was 
slow ; they fell in the rear before they had reached 
the bridge, and some Sepoys of his own regiment — 
the First — seeing his helpless condition, thus severed 
from his countrymen, came up to him and taunted 
him. Ordering the litter to be placed on the ground, 
they mocked and mimicked him, saying, “ Is not this 
a fine parade. Colonel; is not the regiment well 
dressed up ?” Saying which, they feU upon him with 
their swords and killed him ; and though some made 
profession of not slaying women, Mrs. Ewart was 
IDresently cut down, and lay a corpse beside the 
body of her husband. 

That the boats were ready on the river-side had 
been ascertained by a Committee of our own people ; 
and when the dreary procession reached the ap- 
pointed place of embarkation, the uncouth vessels 
were seen a little way in the stream, in shallow water ; 
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for it Avns the clo.se of the cliy season, and tlie river 
Avns at iis lowest. Tlic boats Avere the ordinary eight- 
oared budgcrows of the country — ungainly structures 
will) thatelied roofs, looking at a distance like float- 
ing hay-stack-s, and into these our people now began 
to crowd without order or method, even the Avomen 
Avith children in their arms, Avith but little help 
from others, Avading Imcc-dcep in the Avatei*, and 
scrambling as they bc.st could up the sides of the 
vessels. It Avas nine o’clock before the Avhole Avcrc 
embarked, and some, IIcaA'cn only knoAVS, for their 
A’oiees are sealed, may have breathed more freeh' as 
they HAvaited the friendly order to push off and to 
drop doAvn the stream tOAvards the great goal of ulti- 
mate deliverance. But there Avere those on the river 
banks — those even in the boats themselves — Avho had 
far other thoughts, far other expectations. Every 
boat that had been prepared for our 2^eoplc Avas 
intended to be a human slaughter-house. They had 
not gone doAA'ii to the banks of a friendly riA^er that 
Avas to float them to safety. They had been lured to 
the appointed shambles, there to be given up to cruel 
death. 

So foul an act of treachery the Avorld had never 
seen. Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib, the adopted son 
of the last of the Peislnvahs, had studied to some 
purpose the early histoiy of his race. He kncAV hoAv 
the founder of the j\Iahratta Empire — the head of 
the great family avIio had been the masters of the 
PeisliAvahs — had, under false pretext of friendty em- 
brace, dug his Avagnuck into the bowels of the Maho- 
medan eiwoy, and gained by foulest treachery AAdiat 
he could not gain b}^ force. The wagnuck was noAV 
ready — the Avagnuck of a thousand claAvs — ^in the 
hands of the man avIio aspired to be the founder of a 
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i>3w or renovated Maliratta Empire. Day after day, 
veek after week, the English, with their little hand 
of fighting men, had defied all the strength of this 
new confederacy, aided by the moral and material 
help of our lessons and our resources ; and now the 
enemy, under the garb of a new-born friendship, was 
hiding the cruel weapon that was to destro}^ them. 
Everything was ready for the great carnage. Tantia 
Topee, who had been appointed master of the cere- 
monies, sat enthroned on a “ chaboutrce,” or plat- 
form, of a Hindoo temple, and issued his orders to his 
dependents. AzimooUah, also, was there, and the 
brethren of the Nana, and Teekha Singh, the ncAv 
Cavalry General, and others of the leading men of 
the Bithoor party. And many Zemindars from the 
districts, and merchants and lesser people from the 
city, are said to have gone forth and to have lined 
the river banks to see the exodus of the English ; not 
knowing what was to come, and not all, perhaps, 
rejoicing in our humiliation. It looked like a great 
holiday-show. Scarcely is a more animated scene to 
be witnessed on the banks of the Thames on the day 
of our great national boat-race. And it was some- 
thing even more than this, for tliere was a great 
military display. The soldiery had gone out in force 
— Horse, Foot, and Artillery; and the troopers sat 
their horses, with their faces turned towards tlie 
river, as though anxious for the sport to be;^n. And 
their patience was not long tried. The signal had 
been given, and the butchcay was to commence.^ 

* As Tatilin Topee is lierc stated •aritc a letter to General Wlicclcr to 
to liavc been the foremost agent in this cfTcct : that tlie Sepoys yould 
this hellish vrork, it v.-ill interest tl>c not obey his orders, ana that, if he 
reader to sec the masler-butcher’s -niilicti, he (the Nana) would get 
own account of the butchery : "TliC boats and convey him and thorc 
Nana,” lie declared, “got a female with Iiim in the entrenchment as far 
who had been caf-tored before to as Allahabad. An answer came from 
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No sooner •were our people on board the boats, 
than tlie foul design became apparent. The sound of 
a bugle was heard. Tlic Native boatmen clambered 
over the sides of the vessels and sought the shore. 
Then a murderous fire of grapeshot and musket-balls 
Avas opened upon the wretclied passengers from both 
banks of the river ; and presently the thatch of the 
budgeroAvs, cunningly ignited by hot cinders, burst 
into a blaze. There Avas then only a choice of cruel 
deaths for our dear Christian peojAle. The men, or 
the foremost amongst them, strenuous in action to 
the last, leaped ovci'board, and stroA^e, with shoulders 
to the hulls of the boats, to push them into mid- 
channel. But the bulk of the fleet remained im- 
movable, and the conflagration A\'as spreading. The 
sick and Avounded Avere burnt to death, or more mer- 
cifully suffocated by the smoke ; AAdiilst the stronger 


tiic General tliat he approved of lliis 
arrangement, and (lie same evening 
(lie General sent the Nana something 
over one lae of rupees, and nudioriscd 
him (o keep tlic amount. Tlic fol- 
lowing day I went and got ready 
forty boats, .and having caused all 
the gentlemen, Indies, and children 
to get into the boats, I started them 
off to Allahabad. In the mean while, 
the wliole .army, artillery included, 
having got ready, arrived at the 
river Ganges. The Sepoys jumned 
into the water, and commenceu a 
massacre of all the men, women, imd 
children, and set the boats on fire. 
They destroyed thirty-nine boats; 
one, however, escaped as far as Kala 
Kunkur, butwastliere c.auglit, and 
brought back to C.awnporc, aud all 
on board of it destroyed. Four days 
after this the Nana said be was going 
to Bitlioor, to keep the anniversary 
of his mother’s death.” This state- 
ment is at least partially true, and 
it miuht he suggested that the signal 
which Tantia Topee was seen to give 
was, according to his statement, a 


sigmal to start the boats. On this 
point, however, witnesses were ex- 
amined and cross-examined with the 
same result. One said, " In my pre- 
sence and hearing Tantia Topee sent 
for Tceka Sing, Soub.ihd.ar of Second 
Cav.alry, known ns a General, and 
gave liiin orders to rush into the 
water and spare none.” Another 
said, “ I was standing concealed in a 
corner, elose to where Tantia Topee 
w.as seated, and I heard him tell 
Teeka Sing, a Soub.ahdnr of the 
Second Cavalry, who was known as 
the General, to order the Sowars to 
go into the water and put an end to 
the Europeans, and accordingly they 
rushed into the river and murdered 
them.” Other witnesses spoke dis- 
tinctly to the same effect; one man 
adding, "All orders regarding the 
massacre, issued by the Nana, were 
c.arricd into execution by T.antia 
Topee.” I do not think that there 
can be the least doubt of the guilty 
activity of Tantia Topee in this foiu 
deed. 
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•women, cliildren in their arms, took to the 

river, to be shot down in the water, to be sabred in 
tbe stream b}’’ tbe mounted troopers, who rode in 
after them, to be ba^mneted on reaching land, or to 
be made captives, and reserved for a later and more 
cruel immolation. The fewest words are here the 
best. I should have little taste to tell the foul details 
of this foul slaughter, even if authentic particulars 
were before me. It is better that they should remain 
in the obscurity of an uncertain whole ; enough tliat 
no aspect of Christian humanity, not the sight of the 
old General, who had nearly numbered his fourscore 
years, nor of the little babe still at its mother’s breast, 
raised any feehng of compunction or of pity in these 
butchers on the river-side. It sufficed that there 
was Christian blood to be shed, 

Whilst this terrible scene was being acted at the 
Ghaut, the Nana Sahib, having full faith in the 
malevolent acti^dty of his lieutenants on the river- 
bank, was awaiting the issue in his tent on the can- 
tonment plain. It is related of him that, unquiet in 
mind, he moved about, pacing hitlier and thither, in 
spite of the indolence of his habits and the obesity 
of his frame. After a Avhile, tidings of the progress 
of the massacre were brought to him by a mounted 
trooper. What had been passing within him during 
those morning hours no human pen can reveal. 
Perhaps some slight spasm of remorse may iiave 
come upon him, or he may have thought that better 
use might be made of some of our people alive than 
dead. But whether moved by pity or by craft, he 
sent order.s back by the messenger that no more 
women and children should be slain, but that not an 
Englishman was to be left alive. So the murderers, 
after butchering, or trying to butcher, the remnant 
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of our figlitiiig-inen, stayed their hands and ceased 1S57. 
from the slaughter ; and a number of Aveaker vie- 
tims, computed vith probable accurac}’’ at a hundred 
and tAvenfy-tivc, some sorely wounded, some half- 
drowned, all dripping with the Avater of the Ganges 
and beijrimed Avith its mud, AA'cre carried back in 
custody to CaAvnpore, by the Avay the}' had come, 
eiiAying, perhaps, those aa’Iiosc destiny had been 
already accomplished. 


But amonpr the men — sui’AUA'ors of the Cawnpore Escape of tlie 
garrison — Avere some Avho battled braA'ely for their ^ ‘ 

lives, and sold them dearly. Strong SAAnminers took 
to the river, but often sunk in the reddened AAmter 
beneath the lire of their pursuers; Avhilst others, 
making toAvards the land loAA’cr dov.m the stream, 
stood at ba}' on bank or islet, and made vain but 
gaUaut use of the cherished reAmh-er in the last gi’im 
energies of death. There Avas nothing strange, per- 
haps, in the fact that the foremost heroes of the 
defence Avere the last even uoav to yield up their lives 
to the fury of the enemy. One boat held ]\Ioore and 
Vibart, Whiting and MoAvbray-Thomson, Ashe, Dela- 
fossc, Bolton, and others, AAdio had been conspicuous 
in the annals of that heroic defence. By some acci- 
dent or oA^ersight the thatch had escaped ignition. 

Lighter, too, than the rest, or pei'haps more Augorously 
propelled by the shoulders of these strong men, it 
drifted doAvn the stream ; but J\Ioore AA^as shot through 
the heart in the act of propulsion, and Ashe and 
Bolton perished Avliilst engaged in the same work. 

The grape and round-shot from the Oude bank of the 
river ere long began to complete the massacre. The 
dying and the dead lay thickly together entangled in 
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tile bottom of tbe boat,^ and for tbe livinEf there was 
not a mouthful of food. 

As the day waned it was clear that the activity of 
the enemy had not abated. That one drifting boat, 
on the dark waters of the Ganges, without boatmen, 
without oars, without a rudder, was not to be left 
alone with such sorry chance of escape ; so a blazing 
budgerow Avas sent down the river after it, and 
burning arrows were discharged at its roof. Still, 
however, the boat Avas true to its occupants; and 
with the new day, now grounding on sand-banks, 
now pushed off again into the stream, it made weary 
progress between the two hostile banks, every hour 
lighter, for every hour brought more messengers of 
death.! At sunset, a pursuing boat from CaAvnpore 
with fifty or sixty armed Natfres on board, came 
after our people, Avith orders to board and to destroy 
them. But the pursuers also grounded on a sand- 
bank ; and then there was one of those last grand 
spasms of courage eA’en in death which are seldom 
absent from the story of English heroism. Ex- 
hausted, famishing, sick and wounded, as they were, 
they Avould not wait to be attacked. A little party 
of officers and soldiers armed themsefres to the teeth. 


* “ The horrors of the lingering 
hours of that dav seemed as if thev 
■u'ould never cease. We had no food 
in the boat, and liad fahen nothing 
before startinu. Tlie water of the 
Ganges was all that passed our lips, 
sarepravers, and shrieks, and groans. 
The wounded and the dead were 
often entangled together in the bot- 
tom of the boat; to extriaate the 
corpses was a work of extreme diffi- 
cultv, thouuh imperalivelv necessarj 
froiii the dreaded conseijucnccs of 
the intense heat and the importance 
of lightening the boat as much as 

possible.”— IfoK'irfl'j-r/o.'rj.tcn. 

f “At tvro p.sr. we stranded off 


NuzufTgurh, and thev opened upon 
us with musketry. Major Vibart, 
had been shot through one arm on 
the preceding day; nevertheless, he 
got Out, and whilst helping to push 
off the boat was shot throuuh the 
other arm. Captain At hill Turner 
bad both his legs smashed. Captain 
AA'hiting was killed. Lieutenant 
Quin was shot through the arm; 
Captain Seppings through the arm, 
anti iErs. Seppings through the thigli. 
Lieutenant Harrison was shot dead. 
. . Blcnman, our bold spy, was 
shot in the groin.” — Moi:bray-Thor.i- 
ion. 
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and fell heavily upon the people who had come doAvn 
to destroy them. Very few of the pursuers returned 
to tell the story of their pursuit. This was the last 
victory of the hero-martyrs of Cawnpore.* They took 
the enemy’s boat, and found in it good stores of am- 
munition, They would rather have found a little 
food. Victors as they were, they returned to the 
cover of the boat only to wrestle with a more for- 
midable enemy. For starvation was staring them in 
the face. 

Slecjj fell upon the survivors; and when they woke 
the wind had risen, and the boat was drifting down 
the stream — in the darkness they knew not whither ; 
and some even then had waking dreams of a coming 
deliverance. But with the first glimmer of the morn- 
ing despair came upon them. The boat had been 
carried out of the main channel of the river into a 
creek or siding, where the enemy soon discerned it, 
and poured a shower of musket-balls upon its miser- 
able inmates. Then Vibart, who lay helpless, with 
both arms shot through, issued his last orders. It 
was a forlorn hope. But whilst there was a sound 
arm among them, that could load and fire, or thrust 
with a baj'onet, still the great game of the English 
was to go to the front and smite the enemy, as a race 
that seldom waited to be smitten. So Mowbray- 
Thomson and Delafosse, Avith a little band of Euro- 
pean soldiers of the Thirty-second and the Eighty- 
fourth, landed to attack their assailants. The fierce 
energy of desperation drove them foinvard. Sepoys 
and villagers, armed and unarmed, surged around 
them, but they charged through the astounded mul- 

* Mowbray-Thomson was one of us, eigbleen or twenty of us cliavged 
these. Nothing can be more modest ihem, and few of tlieir number 
than this part of Ids narrative. " In- escaped to tell the story.” 
stead of waiting for them to attack 
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Stand. 


titiicle, and made their way back again tbrougli the 
crowd of blacks to the point from which they had 
started. Then they saw that the boat was gone. The 
fourteen were left upon the pitiless land, whilst their 
doomed companions floated down the pitiless water. 

There was one more stand to be made by Mowbray- 
Thomson and his comrades. As they retreated along 
the bank of the river, seeing after a while no chance 
of overtaking the boat, they made for a Hindoo 
temple, which had caught the eye of their leader, and 
defended the doorway with fixed bayonets. After a 
little time they stood behind a rampart of black and 
bloody corpses, and fired, with comjDarative secmity, 
over this bulwark of human flesh. A little putrid 
water found in the temple gave our people new 
strength, and they held the doorway so gallantly, and 
so destructively to the enemy, that there seemed to 
be no hope of expelling them by force of arms. So 
whilst word went back to Dundoo Punt, Hana Sahib, 
that the remnant of the English Army was not to be 
conquered, the assailants, huddling round the temple, 
brought leaves and faggots, which they piled up 
beneath the walls, and strove to burn out the little 
ganison. Then Piwddence came to their help in 
their sorest need. The ^vind blew smoke and fire 
away from the temple. But the malice of the enemy 
had a new device in store. They threw bags of 
pov.'der on the burning embers. There was now 
nothing left for our people but flight. Precipitating 
themselves into the midst of the raging multitude, 
the}' fired a volley and then charged with the 
bayonet. Seven of the fourteen carried their lives 
with them, and little else, to the bank of the river. 
There they took to the stream; but presently two 
of the swimmers were shot througli the head, whilst 
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a third, well nigh cxhansfcd, malcing for a sand- 1857. 
hank, had his .‘^ktdl hattercd in .as soon as lie landed. 

Ihil tlie .«;urviving four, I’eing strong swimmers, 
and with licroic ])ower in doing and in suffering, 
struck down the stream, and aided by the current, 
evaded their ])ur.^uers. !Mowhray-Thomson and De- 
hifosse, with jirivates iMurphy and Sullivan, reached 
alive the territory of a friendly Oude Rajah, and sur- 
vived to tell the story of Cawnporo. 

Teeming as it does with records of heroic exploits, Neglected 
this narrative of the Sepoy War contains nothing 
that surpasses — perliaps nothing that can justly be 
compared Avith — this wonderful cjhsode of the last 
struggles of the martyr.s of Cawnpore. The grand 
national courage, of tlic manifold developments of 
which it is impossible to write without strong emotion, 
has no nobler illustration than that of the last stand 
ol' the remnant of the Cawnpore g.arris^n. A year 
before, hhigland had made tardy rep-tmtion of j)ast 
neglect by instituting an Order of Vr.l-'v.r. It be.ars a 
name which renders it personally cccr to the reci- 
jhents of this generation, and wiH be cherished iri 
historical ages 3 'et to come. It Avas rtg!:: tioat of such 
an order there should be but one c'as^ But if tlierc 
h.'ul been many classes, i\IoAA-bray-Th:n:-on and Dela- 
fosse, i\Iurphy and SulliA-an. vonli h;r.'e earned the 
highest decoration of which the or-ier could bo.ast. 

But, I knoAv not by what srrang.,- omi-ion, In* Avhose 
neglect, or by Avhat accident for '.viiich no one is 
responsible, it happens that not one of thc-'C iieroes 
has borne on his breast the I'ictoria Crr,s;<, Doubt- 
less, they are the represen tati’/es of a gigantic di-aster, 
not of a glorious A'ictor}'. But the herobr/i of failure 
is often greater tlian the heroism of succe*,-,-:. And 
smee the time Avhen, in the days of e.ai-ly Borne, the 
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Three kept the Bridge, there have been none more 
worthy of all the honour tliat a sovereign or a nation 
can bestow on the doers of brave deeds, than those 
who held the temple on the banks of the Ganges, and 
fought their way through an armed multitude thirst- 
ing for their blood, until from village to village there 
ran the cr}^ that the Englishmen could not be beaten. 


Whilst the gallant Four, thus mercifully saved by 
what, humanty regarded, had seemed to be a sum- 
mons to certain destruction, the companions from 
whom they had been severed were losing all hope of 
deliverance. What befel them after they drifted 
away, leaving Mowbray-Thomson and his little band 
of resolute f ghting-men on the shore, can never be 
accurately known in detail. But the boat was over- 
taken, and all its living cargo carried back to Cawn- 
j)ore, and turned out upon the well-known landing- 
p)lace, where a great assemblage of Sepoys was ready 
to receive them. Some eighty Christian people in all 
had been brought back, after three days of agony and 
terror on the dark waters of the Ganges, too merciless 
to overwhelm them.’- From the river bank they were 
driven, a miserable herd of men, women, and children, 
to the old cantonment, to await the execution of the 
orders of the Nana. He went out himself to gloat 
upon their sufferings. The men were doomed to 
death at once. The Avoinen and children, with greater 
refinement of cruelty, were suffered to survive their 
husbands and their fathers, and reserved for a second 
death. One English lady clung to her husband, and 

* Eighty is the number given by brought back on carts, and arrived 
Mr. Sliw-er after very careful inquiry at the Ghaut on the 30th of June, 
and collation of evidence. They were 
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pcriplicd. The rest were torn a^Yay, whilst the mus- 1S57. 
hets of tlie Sepoys were loaded for that fatal fusillade. 

Then an Englisli oflicer, who throughout all the 
accidents of tliat river voyage had preserved a prayer- 
hook of the Churcli of England, sought permission to 
rend to liis doomed comrades a few sentences of that 
beautiful liturg}', wliosc utterances arc never so 
touchingly appropriate as amidst the sorest trials 
and troubles of life. Leave was granted. And with 
one arm in a sliinr, whilst with the other he held the 
precious volume before his twes, Seppings proclaimed 
to that doomed congregation the great message of sal- 
vation ; and even amidst the roar and rattle of the 
musketr}’ the glad tidings were still ringing in their 
ears, as the}’’ passed away to another world. 

Then the women and children were sent to swell 
the crowd of captives, which these conquerors of the 
hour were holding still in store as a final relish for 
their feast of slaughter. All who had not been 
burnt, or bayoneted, or sabred, or drowned in the 
great massacre of the boats on the 27th of June, 
had been swept up from the Ghaut and carried to the 
Savada House, a building which had figured in the 
histoi’y of the siege as, for a time, the head-quarters 
of the rebel leader. And now these newly-made 
widows and orphans were added to the shuddering 
herd of condemned innocents. 

This done, Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib, carrying July i. 
with him an infinite satisfaction derived from 
success of his machinations, went off to his palace at jpekhwah. 
Bithoor. Next day, in all the pride and pomp of 
power, he was publicly proclaimed Peishwah. No 
formality, no ceremony was omitted, that could give 
dignity to the occasion. He took his seat upon the 
throne. The sacrament of the forehead-mark was 
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1857. ciuly performed. The cannon roared out its recogni- 
tion of the new ruler. And when night fell, the 
darkness was dispersed by a general illumination, 
and showers of fireworks lit up the sky. But it was 
not long before, even in the first flush of tiiumph, 
heaviness fell upon the restored sovereignty of the 
Peishwah. He was, after all, only a miserable tool 
in the hands of others. And news soon reached liim 
that, in his absence from Cawnpore, his influence was 
declining. The ^lahoraedan party was waxing strong. 
It had hitherto been overborne by the Hindoo povrer, 
probably more than all else for want of an efiicient 
leader. But there was a Mahoraedan nobleman, 
known as the Kunny Xewab, who had taken a con- 
spicuous, if not an active, part in the siege. At the 
commencement of the outbreak he had been made 
prisoner by the Xana Sahib, and his house had been 
plundered ; but subsequently they had entered into 
a covenant of friendship, and a command had been 
given to the Xewab. He directed or presided over 
one of the batteries planted at the Racquet Courf^ 
driving down to it in his carriage, and sitting on a 
chair, in costly attire, with a sword at his side and a 
telescope in his hand ; and there was no battery that 
wrought us greater mischief than the Xunny l^ewab’s. 
He had got together some cunning Xative artificers, 
who experimentalised on red-hot shot and other com- 
bustibles, not without damage to the lives of those 
working in the batteries; and it was a projectile 
from one of his guns — described as a ball of resin — 
which set fire to the barrack in the entrenchments. 
The Xana was so delighted with this exploit that he 
sent the Xewab a present of five thousand rupees, 
and the story ran, that in the administrative arrange- 
ments which were to follow the extirmination of the 
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for an hotel by a Malioraedan capitalist ; and here be 
held high carnival. The native gossips of the day 
related horr, after the fashion of the East, he strove 
to drown the cares and anxieties which gathered 
round him, mth music, and dancing, and butfoonery 
in public ; and that he solaced himself, in more re- 
tired hours, with strong drinlc and the caresses of a 
famous courtesan. Day after day his scouts brought 
exaggerated stories of the advance of the Englisli 
battalions ; and he issued instructions to his ofiicers 
to go out to meet them. He had put forth astound- 
ing proclamations to assure the people that the pride 
of the English had been humbled to the dust, and 
that their armies had been overwhelmed by more 
powerful nations, or, by God’s providence, drowned 
in the sea. There was no lie which Doondoo Punt 


and his lieutenants had not put forth, in some shape 
or other, to assure the minds of the people and to 
make men believe that there was nothing now to be 
hoped or feared from the prostrate Feringhees. But 
ever, as the month of July wore on, news came 
from below that the English were advancing; and 
the Peishwah trembled as he heard, even in the 
midst of his revelries. There was, however, one more 
victory to be gained before the collapse of the new 
Mahratta power on the hanks of the Ganges. And 
the Hana smiled as he thought that the game was all 
in his own hands. 

- The captives It only a victory over a number of helpless 
mtheBeebee-.yp-omen and children — a victory safe and easy. The 
® English prisoners had been removed from the Savada 

Kotee to a small house, which had been built by an 
English officer for his native mistress (thence called 
the •' Beehee-ghur”) ; but had more recently been 
the residence of a humble Eurasian clerk. There 
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was scant}^ accommodation in it for a single famil_v. 
In this wretched building Avere now penned, like 
sheep for the slaughter, more than two hundred 
women and children. For the number of the cap- 
tives had by this time been increased by an addition 
from a distance. "Whilst our Christian people at 
CaAvnpore had been suflering Avhat has been but 
dimly portrayed in the preceding pages, there had 
been a great crisis atFuttehgurh, the British military 
station adjacent to the cit}’- of Furruclcabad, in the 
district of that name. It lies on the right bank 
of the Ganges, eighty miles above CaAvnpore. In 
the first Aveek of June, after neaid}' a month of ex- 
treme anxiety, it had become appai-ent that the lives 
of all the Europeans, and the}^ Avere many, Avould be 
sacrificed if they continued to dAA^ell at Futtehgurli. 
So, not knoAving in the first Aveek of June the true 
position of aftairs at CaAvnpore, a large number of 
our people took to their boats and drifted doAvn to 
the great British cantonment, as to a place of refuge. 
The stoiy of Futtehgurli must be told in another 
chapter of this narratWe. It is enough that it should 
be related here that those Avho descended the riA^er 
AA’ere attacked on the Ava}', and that AA'hen one boat 
reached the neighbourhood of CaAimpore the Nana 
Sahib’s people captured it, dragged out its unhappy 
inmates, and carried them, bound, to the feet of their 
master. Then there AA^as a slaughter, in his presence, 
of aU the men, three excepted ; and the Avomen and 
children Avere carried off to SAvell the miserable croAvd 
in tbe “Beebee-ghur.” 

This new prison-house lay betAA’^een the Native city 
and the river, under the shadoAv of the improvised 
palace of the PeisbAvah, Avitliin sound of the noisy 
music, and within sight of the torch-glare AAdiich sig* 
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nalisecl his highness’s nocturnal rejoicings,* Thus 
Imdcllcd together, fed upon the coarsest provender of 
the countiy, doled out to them by sweepers, their suf- 
ferings were intolerable. Cholera and diarrhcea broke 
out among them, and some were mercifully suffered 
to die,j- If, in tlie agony and terror of this captivity, 
bereft of reason, any one of these sufferers antici- 
pated, by action of her own, the day of doom, God 
will surely take merciful account of the offence. The 
horror of a fouler shame than had yet come upon 
them ma}'- have crazed more intellects than one. 
But there was in this no more than a phantom of the 
imagination. Our women were not dishonoured save 
that they were made to feel their servitude. They 
were taken out, two at a time, to grind corn for the 
Nana’s household. An educated English gentle- 


The following ininulc clcscrip- 
Hon of tlic " Bccbcc-gliur” is from a 
private journal kepi by JInjor Gor- 
don of the Sixty-first:* “It was a 
dismal kind of bungalow in a small 
compound near wbat used to be tbe 
Assembly llooms. There was a nar- 
row verandah running along nearly 
the whole of the front. At the two 
ends of it were bathing-rooms, open- 
ing both into the verandah and into 
side-rooms. Then came an inner 
entrance room, and then one about 
sixteen by sixteen, and then an open 
verandah as in front. At cither side 
was a narrow room. ... It was, in 
fact, two small houses, built on 
exactly the same plan, facing each 
other, and having a space enclosed 
between them.” 

f Mr. Trevelyan, referring to a 
diary kept by a Native doctor who 
visited the prisoners, says, “There 
is a touching little entry which de- 
serves notice. In the column headed 
‘names’ appears the words ‘ek bee- 
bee’ (one baby), under that m.arked 
‘ disease’ is written ‘ ap se,’ of itself.” 
As a “beebee” is not a baby, but a 


l.ady or woman, I attributed this 
error fo the writer’s brief residence 
in India, but I find the passage is 
taken from Mr. Shcrcr's ofliciiil re- 
port, a document of the highest value. 
I must still, however, liold to the 
opinion tiiat “ ck beebee” means one 
lady, and I should have thought that 
the pathos of the “ap sc” lay in its 
meaning that she killed herself, if it 
were not for a suspicion that in 
Shcrcr’s report “ beebee ” is a mis- 
print for “ baba.” I have not seen tbe 
original list, but it was translated by 
Major Gordon, who was on General 
Neill’s Stall’. This officer wrote down 
in his journal, at the time, most of 
the names. “ ITrom the 7th,” he saj's, 
“ to the morning of the 15th, twenty- 
eight people died; nine cholera; 
nine diarrhoea ; one dysentery ; three 
of wounds ; one, an infant two days 
old ; five, disease not mentioned. I 
could not make out all the names, 
but those of which I am sure are” . . 
and then a list is given, including, 
under date July 10, “A baby of two 
days old — of itself.” Tliis seems to 
be conclusive. 
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woman needed not even a week’s residence in India 
to teacli her tlie meaning of this. As they sat there 
on the ground, these Christian captives must have 
had some glimmering recollection of their biblical 
studies, and remembered how in the East the grind- 
ing of corn was ever regarded as a symbol of subjec- 
tion — ^liow, indeed, it was one of the crovming curses 
of the first great captivity on record.® When the wives 
of the English conquerors were set to grind corn in 
the court-5'’ards of the Mahratta, the national humilia- 
tion was then and there complete — then, but only for 
a little while ; there, but only on a little space. And 
the pathos of the picture is perfected when we see 
that these delicate ladies, Avith tneir faces to the grind- 
stone, did not find the office so Avholly distasteful, as 
it enabled them to carry back a little flour to the 
“ Beebee-ghur” to feed their famishing children. 

So here, just under the windoAvs of the Nana Sahib, 
was a A'^ery weak, defenceless enem}'', Avhich might be 
attacked Avith impunity and A^nquished Avith ease. 
But, AAoth that other enemy, which Avas now ad- 
A'^ancing from Allahabad, and, as the story ran, de- 
stroying every one in their way, the issue of the con- 
test Avas more doubtful. A great body of Horse and 


* Some, perhaps, may have called 
to mind, in this hour of humiliation, 
the avful appropriateness of tlie 
forty-seventh chapter of Isaiah, and 
mostly of these solemn words; — 
“ Come down and sit in the dust, 0 
virgin daughter of Babylon, sit on 

the ground for thou shalt no 

more be called tender and delicate. 
Take the millstones and grind meal : 
uncover thy locks, make bare the 
leg, uncover the thigh, pass over tlie 

rivers Thou saidst, ‘ I shall be 

a lady for ever,’ so that thou didst 
not lay these things to thy heart, 
neither didst remember the latter end 


of it. Therefore, hear now this, thou 
that art given to pleasures, that 
dwellest carelessly, that sayest in 
thine heart, ‘ I am and none else be- 
side me ; I shall not sit as a widow, 
neither shall I know the loss of chil- 
dren. But these two things shall come 
to thee in a moment, in one dav, the 
loss of children and widowhood. . . . 
Evil shall come upon thee; thou 
shalt not know from whence it riseth; 
and mischief shall fall upon thee; 
thou shalt not be able to put it off, 
and desolation shall come upon thee 
suddenly.” 


1857. 

July 7 — 15. 
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Foot, with a formidable array of guns, had gone down 
to dispute the progress of the British ; but, before the 
month of July was half spent, news came that they 
had been disastrously beaten. Havelock had taken 
the field in earnest. The hopes of his youth, the 
prayers of his manhood, had been accomplished ; he 
had lived to command an army, to gain a victory, 
and to write a despatch in his own good name. 


*** At the close of this chapter, I must express my obligations to the 
printed volumes of Captain Mowbray-Thomson and Mr. Otto Trevelyan. 
The reminiscences of the one writer and the investigations of the other 
have been equally serviceable to me. But to no one am I more indebted 
than to Colonel Williams for the invaluable mass of oral information which 
he has elicited and placed on record, and the admirable synopsis which 
accompanies it. From an immense pile of conflicting evidence, I believe 
that, guided by Colonel Williams, I have extracted the truth. There are 
still, however, some doubts and uncertainties as regards points of detail, 
especially in respect of the numbers both of the fighting men in tlie 
entrenchments and of the women and children in the “Beebee-ghur.” 
The discrepancy with respect to the former may have arisen from the cir- 
cumstance that in some lists the sick were computed, but not in others. 
Colonel Williams gives a nominal roll of European troops composing the 
English portion of the Cawnpore garrison who were killed between the 
6th and 30th of June. In this we have the names of fifty-nine Artillery- 
men, seventy-nine men of the Thirty-second, forty-nine of the Eighty- 
fourth, and fifteen of the Madras Fusiliers — making in all two hundred 
and two, exclusive of officers. Mr. Sherer’s numbers differ from these — 
his aggregate being a hundred and sixty-four. With regard to the women 
and children in the “ Beebee-ghur,” I think that Major Gordon’s estimate 
is most probably correct. He says, after studying the list of prisoners, 
“ It appears from this that two hundred and ten were left on the lltli, 
and as twelve died between that and the 15th, there must probably have 
been a hundred and ninety-seven when the massacre took place.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


CEUr.n.M, HATELOCK AT AI.LAHAEAD — EQCIPSIEXT Or THE UniGADE — 
advance TOAVAllDS CA^^■^■l’OUE— JUNCTION AVITII RENAUD— THE BATTLES 
or rUTTElirOllE, AONG, and CAV NrOllE — the massacre of THE WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN — RE-OCCUI’ATION OF CAB’NFORE. 

Assumed of the iniscrahle fact that Cawnpore had 
fallen. General ITavelock, having halted Renaud’s 
column atLohanga, -was eager to advance to join him 
and to push on for the recovery of the important 
position that we had lost, and the chastisement of the 
insolent enemy. He telegraphed to Sir Patrick Grant 
at Calcutta, saying : “ We have lost Cawnpore, an 
important point on the great line of communication, 
and the place from -which alone Luckno-w can he 
succoured; for it would be hardly possible, at this 
season of the 3^ear, to operate on the cross-roads. My 
duty is, therefore, to endeavour to take Cawnpore, to 
the accomplishment of which I Avill bend every effort. 
I advance along the trunk-road as soon as I can 
unite fourteen hundred British Infantry to a battery 
of six well-eqiiipped guns. Lieutenant-Colonel Neill, 
whose high qualities I cannot sufficiently praise, will 
follow with another column as soon as it is organised, 
and this fort is left in proper hands.”* 


1857. 

July. 


* Mnrsliraau’s Life of Havelock. 
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1857. Havelock had hoped to commence his march on 

July 1—7. .fche 4th of July, hut the impediments in the way o± 
Erepaiations ^ i ■ r j. 

for the tne complete equipment ot his lorce were too nume- 

March. ^ous and too serious to admit of so early a move- 

ment. All the old difficulties, of which I have already 
spoken, were in his way, and it was not until the 
sun was dimly declining on the 7th that he could 
give the order to march. It was but a small force 
for the work before it. A thousand European In- 
fantry soldiers, belonging to four different regiments, 
composed the bulk of Havelock’s army. Some of 
these were seasoned soldiers, but some were raw 
recruits. Tlien there were a hundred and thirty of 
Brazier’s Sikhs, a battery of six guns, and a little 
troop of Volunteer Cavalry, mustering only eighteen 
sabres, but in the hands of such men worth their 
number five times told. Among them were young 
officers, whose regiments had revolted,* and civilians 
whose cutcherries were closed '; and as they rode out, 
badly mounted (for Palliser’s Irregulars had taken 
the best horses), under their gallant leader. Captain 
Barrow of the Madras Cavalry, there was a large- 
hearted enthusiasm among them wliich made them 
feel equal to the encounter of any number of Native 
horsemen that could be brought against them. Nor 
should there be omission from the record of the fact 
that, when Havelock marched forth for the recovery 
of Caumpore and the relief of Lucknow, he was 
accompanied by some of the best staff-officers ivith 

* “New to the country, new to often without a tent or cover of any 
the service, unaccustomed to rough- sort to shelter them from tlie rain or 
ing it, brought up in every luxury, sun, with bad provisions and hard 
and led to believe that on their work. Side by side witli the privates 
arrival in India they would have the they took their turn of duty, and 
same, these young officers (deprived side by side with them they fought, 
ofemployment by the mutiny of their were wounded, and some died.” — 
regiments) wiliinirly threw them- (Quoted in ilarshnan’ s Life of Eave- 
selves into the thhk of the woiJi, kck. A-ntlvornot stated. 
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^Yllom it lias ever been the good fortune of a general 1S57. 
to be associated. In Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser-Tytlcr 
and Captain Stuart Beatson be had a Quarter-Master 
General and an Adjutant- General of his brigade, 
selected by himself, not to be out-matched in efficiency 
by any officers of those departments. 

It ivas a dull, dreaiy afternoon vhen Havelock’s jiarcli for 
Brigade marched out of Allahabad, and A^'cry soon 
the rain came domi in torrents to damp the ardour 
of the advancing force. Neither on that day nor on 
the succeeding one vas the progress rapid. jMany 
of the men v’ere unused to Indian marching, and num- 
bers fell in the rear, veaiy, footsore, disabled. There 
Avas great discouragement in this ; but as Havelock 
advanced, it became more and more ajiparent to him 
not only that Caiviipore had fallen, but that a large 
bod}^ of the enemy vere advancing to meet him, and 
this rendered it not only expedient, but imperative, 
that no time should be lost in joining the advanced 
column. Neill, doubtful, as it has been seen, of the 
fall of CaAATipore, had telegraphed to Sir Patrick 
Grant, urging him to jmsh on Renaud’s column, and 
Renaud Avas moving forward into the clutches of the 
Nana’s force; and though Havelock’s knoAvledge of 
the inestimable A*alue at such a time of English life 
and English health rendered him careful of his men, 
he noAv recognised a pai'amount emergency over- 
ruling these considerations, and sped omvards by 
forced marches to overtake his Lieutenant. And an 
hour after the midnight of the 11th — 12th of July, 
in the broad light of an unclouded moon, his fore- 
most details came up Avith Renaud’s detachment. 

Before daAAui the junction Avas completed. Renaud 
di’ew up his men along the side of the road ; and as 
the Highlanders struck up the stirring strain of the 
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S60 THE MARCH to CAWNTORE. 

“ Campbells are coming,” welcomed the new arrivals 
with ringing cheers. Then they marched on together, 
and about seven o’clock the whole force halted at 
Belindah, a spot some four miles from the city of 
Futtehpore.* 

The troops were weary and footsore, and Havelock 
was eager to give his men the rest and refreshment 
they so much needed. So arms were piled, and our 
soldiery Avere preparing for the morning meal, Avhen 
their hungry hopes were disappointed by the unex- 
pected arrival of a riventy-four-pound shot, which 
well-nigh reached the feet of the General. The truth 
was soon apparent. Colonel Tytler had gone forward 
■w;if:li nn +o rcconnoitre, and some spies, de- 
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enclose our little band in tlie toils of a swift destruc- 1857. 
tion . So Havelock, as he wrote, unwilling “ to be 
bearded, determined at once to bring on an action.” 

Then the truth became miserably apparent to the 
enemj^ ; and in an instant the liglit of proud defiance 
paled beneath the astounding disclosure. . The weak 
detachment, that was to have been so easily over- 
Avhelmed, had suddenly grown, as though under the , 
hand of Shiva the Destroyer, into a strong, well- 
equipped, well-handled force of all arms, advancing 
to the battle Avith a formidable line of guns in the 
centre. Flushed with the savage memories of the 
past, and eager for fresh slaughter, these bloodhounds 
of the Nana Sahib had rushed upon their prey only 
to find themselves brought face to face Avith death. 
Surprise, disappointment, fear, ti'od down even the 
brutal instincts A\dthin them, and the paralysis of a 
great reaction aa’us upon them. The fight commenced. 

It AA’^as scarcely a battle ; but it Avas a consummate 
victory. Our Enfield rifles and our guns Avould not 
permit a conflict. The service of the Artillery was 
superb. There had come upon the scene a neAV Avar- 
rior, of Avhom India had before known nothing, but 
AA^hose name from that day became terrible to our 
enemies. The improvised battery of Avhich Havelock 
made such splendid use was commanded by Captain 
Maude of the Royal Artillery. He had come round 
from Ceylon, with a feAV gunners, but Avithout guns ; 
and he had gone at once to the front as one of the 
finest Artillerymen in the Avorld. The best troops of 
the Nana Sahib, AAdth a strength of Artillery exceed- 
ing our oAvn, could make no stand against such a fire 
as Avas opened upon them.* Falling back upon the 

■* "The enemy’s fire scarcely for four hours allowed him no re- 
touched us,” wrote Havelock; “ours pose.” “ Twelve British soldiers 
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town, with its many enclosures of walled gardens, 
they abandoned their guns one after another to our 
exhausted battalions ; and after one vain rally of the 
rebel Horse, which solved the vexed question of the 
unworthiness of Palliser’s Irregulars, gave up the 
contest in despair. Then Havelock again lamented 
his Avant of Cavalry ; for he could not folloAv up, as 
he Avished, his first brilliant success ; and more of the 
rebel Sepoys escaped than Avas pleasing to the old 
soldier. But he had done his Avork AAnU and Avas 
thankful; thankful to his troops for their gallant 
services ; thankful to the Almighty Providence that 
had given him the victory ; and proud of the great 
national character AHiich Avas noAV so nobly reassert- 
ing itself.* It Avas the first heavy bloAv struck at the 
pride of the enemy in that part of the country. 
The glad tidings Avere received Avith exultant delight 
in every house and bungaloAv in the country. In 
due time England caught up the ptean ; and the 
name of Havelock Avas Avritten at the corners of our 


■were struck down by the sun and 
never rose again. But our fight 
was fougl\t neither with musket nor 
bayonet nor sabre, but with Enfield 
rifles and cannon; so we lost no 
men.” This probably means no Eu- 
ropeans ; for Havelock’s biographer, 
after quoting the General’s despatch, 
says, with reference to the conduct 
of the Irregular Cavalry at tiiis time, 
that " only twelve followed their 
commanding officer. Lieutenant Pal- 
liser, whose blind confidence in his 
men ami gallant spirit carried him 
headlong into the midst of the enemy 
(at Euttehpore), without a glance 
behind to ascertain if he were sup- 
ported. Here he was overpowered 
and knocked off his horse, and would 
inevitably have been cut to pieces 
had he not been rescued by the de- 
voted gallantry of his Native Hessal- 


dar, who sacrificed his own life in 
endeavouring to save that of his 
leader.” 

* Sec Havelock’s Order of Thanks 
issued next day to the troops under 
his command, in which he attributes 
the victory, with a sort of Cromwel- 
lian many-sidedness, “ to the fire of 
British Artillery, exceeding in ra- 
pidity and precision all that the 
brigadier has ever witnessed in his 
not short career; to the power of 
the Enfield rifle in British hands ; to 
British pluck, that great q_ualily 
which has survived (he vicissitudes 
of the hour aud gained inteiisitv from 
the crisis; and to the blessing of 
Almighty God on a most righteous 
cause — the cause of justice, hu- 
manity, truth, and good government 
in India.” 
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streets, on tlie sides of onr public conve 5 ’^ances, and 1857. 
on tlie sign-boards over our bouses of public enter- 
taininent.'“" 


Futtelipore was given up to plunder. It was a The story of 
guilty — a blood-stained city. A few weeks before it 
bad risen in rebellion. And now tbe mark of a just 
retribution was to be set upon it. Tbe story may be 
briefly told in tbis place. Tbe Treasuiy-guard con- 
sisted of some sixty or seventy Sepoys of tbe Sixth 
Feginient. About tbe end of May, a large detacb- 
mcnt of tbe Fift 3 ^-sixtb, v-itb some Sowars of tbe 
Second Cavalry — both of wbicb regiments were then 
fast seetbing into rebellion at Cawnpore — arrived at 
Futtelipore witli treasure from Banda, and passed on 
to Allahabad. Wbat dark bints and suggestions may 
have passed between them can never be known. No 
great uneasiness was then felt by tbe European resi- 
dents. Tbe temper of tbe people did not seem to differ 
mucb from wbat it bad been in more quiet times, and 
public business went on from day to day in tbe old 
groove without interruption. 

Tbe Chief Civil Officer at Futtelipore was Mr. 

Robert Tudor Tucker, tbe Judge. He was a brother 
of the Commissioner of Benares. There were some 
strong resemblances between them. Both were de- 

* It appears from Tantia Topee’s have been with the Nana’s party at 
narrative, whieh on such a point as this time. One of the witnesses, 
this may be trusted, that the Sepoys whose depositions have been pub- 
werc anxious that the Nana should lished by Colonel Williams, when 
accompany them to Euttelipore. asted, “Who commanded at the 
“ The Nana refused,” he said ; " I battle of Euttebpore ?” answered, 
and the Nana remained at Cawnpore, “I myself saw Teeka Singh, the 
and sent Jowalla-Persaud, his agent. General, and the Allahabad Moula- 
along with them to Eultehpore.” vee, and Jowalla-Persaud, going off 
Teeka Sing, the Second Cavalry Ge- to command. Many others went — 
neral, accompanied him. The Alla- small fry of leaders.” 
habad Moulave?, also, appears to 
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treacling the ajjpointecl path of official duty. People 
spoke of Hcnr}’ Tucker as an enthusiast; but the 
enthusiasm of Pobert Tucker liad been roused to a 
still higher pitch by the intensity of his religious 
convictions, -which, even from his schoolbo}^ clays up 
to the prime of liis mature manhood, had been 
striking deeper and deeper root, in spite of all the 
discouragements and distractions of Eastern life. At 
the entrance to Futtehpore he had erected four 
pillars of stone, on two of which were engraved the 
Ten Commandments, in Persian and Hindee, and 
on the others, in the same characters, scriptural texts 
containing the essence of the Christian faith. There 
they stood, that he who ran might read, proclaiming 
to Hindoos and i\fahomedans flie cherished creed of 
the Fcringhces ; but no man defaced or insulted 
them. And the good Judge made no disguise of his 
efforts to convert the people ; but still no man mo- 
lested him. His kindness and liberality seem to have 
endeared him to all classes. They saw that he was 
just and gentle; merciful and self-denying; and that 
lie taught lessons of love by the practice of liis daily 
life. In A'cry literal truth, he was what tlic Natives 
of India, often in e.xaggerated language, call a “poor 
man s jirovider.” Wlicrevcr misery was to be found, 
his helping hand was pre.'-ent. 'I’iic destitute and the 
siek were his children, in the absence of those en- 
dc ared to him by the tenderest tic.s. For he was a 
hu-^hand and a father; hnf his family at this time 
were in England ; and wlien the day of trouble came 
he rejoiced that he .stood alone. 

Tin; storm hnr.'t on tlie hth of .Tunc. Tlie two 
gr«.-at v.'.avc-i of rehellion, tlie one from Allahabad, 
th'- othew frorii Caw n pore, met liere with overwhelm- 
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ing force. Hindoos .niid ]\Iahomedans rose against 
ns ; the latter, as ever, with the. more cruel violence. 
The roving hands of Sepo3’s and Sowai’s and escaped 
gaol-hirds, who were flooding the surrounding dis- 
tricts, wholly disorganised our police ; and what was 
said to he a ^^aholnedan conspiracy was hatched in 
theveiy heart of the city. Then the dangerous classes 
seem to have bubbled up, and there were the usual 
orgies of crime. The Treasury was plundered. The 
prison-gates were broken open. The Record-oflice 
Avas burnt down. Other public offices Avere con- 
demned to the same destruction. The jMission pre- 
mises Avere attacked. And, Avhen the European com- 
munit}* gathered together in a barricaded house 
resoh'ed that it Avould be utter madness to remain 
an 3^ longer at Futtehpore, for all authority was gone, 
all hope of maintaining an3’’ longer a semblanee of 
Government utterly departed, they left the station 
b 3 ' the light of blazing bungaloAA’S, and sallied forth 
to find themselves “amidst a peiTect Jacquerie of the 
surrounding villages.”* But the3’- made their AA'ay 
across the Jumna to Banda, and AA^cre saA^ed. 

One Englishman stood fast. One Englishman 
could not be induced to quit his post, whatever 
might be the perils AA'hich environed him. As long 
as there aams a pulse of life in his body, Robert Tucker 
believed that it Avas his duty to give it to the Govern- 
ment Avhich he served. Throughout the da3>’ he had 
been most acthm in his endeaA’-ours to suppress crime 
and to restore order. Unlike his brother Henry, 
Avho had never fired a shot in his life, or carried a 
more formidable Aveapon than a riding-whip, the 
Futtehpore Judge armed himself, mounted his horse, 
and Avent out against the enein 3 ’-, Avitli a fcAV liorse- 
* Mr. Slierer to Mr. Chester, June 19, 1S57. MS. 
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men at his back. He left some rebels dead in the 
streets, and carried back -with him some T.'ounds upon 
his person."^' His countrymen, irhen they turned 
their backs on Futtehpore, left him in the Cutcherry, 
still hoping against hope that he might v.-eather the 
storm: and believing that, if this by God's ProH- 
dence rrere denied to him. it Tvas his duty alike to 
God and Man to die at his post. 

The issue "was soon determined. TVhat foUoTred 
the departure of his countrymen is but obscurely 
known. Of the one patent, miserable fact, that 
Pobert Tucker was killed, there was never a mo- 
ment’s doubt. The story ran that at the head of the 
klahomedan conspiracy, or if not at its very heart, 
was a well-known Xative functionary — Deputy-Magis- 
trate by office — Hikmut-ooUah by name. He had 
received great benefits ffiom Mr. Tucker, who had full 
faith in the man ; and for some time it was believed 
that Mussulman treacheiy and ingratitude had culmi- 
nated in the crouming crime of this man’s life. Poor 
Tucker.” wrote Mr. Sherer. the Magistrate of Futteh- 
pore, to Commissioner Chester, ‘‘ was shot by Hikm ut- 
ooUah’s orders, he himself reading out the Horan 
whilst the guns were fired. A Xative Christian, 
Joseph Manuel, a servant of mine, was present when 
this took place.” But many still doubt, if they do not 
wholly discredit, much that has been said of Hikmut- 
oollah Khan. He migrht have saved his benefactor, 
but did not. Perhaps he went with the stream, not 
having courage to oppose it. The crime may have 


® ATr . Clive Bajle 5 ', in Ms AUain- concnci and his personal provess 
bad report, sajs : “ It is impossible (Mr. Tucker ~as, I believe, inore 
not TO admire, bovever much it than once Tvounded eailv in the cav) 
miEbt be reEretted, tbe heroic devo- actuallv succeeded in preserving, for 
tion of tbs late Mr. Tneber: nor is a feu- boms longer, some sbo-p- of 
it mncli a matter of vronder that his order.” 
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been but noiraiivc*. Ibil Ilii^torv doc? not doubt (bat 1S57. 
(be Fu({ebpore dudge .sold Ids life dearly ou tlic roof 
of (be ('utcherrv. liesolu(ely and fiercel}' be stood 
at bay. loadin’^ and (Irina:, loadinir and firing, until 
be bad sbo( down many of bis n.^ailants. It i.s said 
(bat be v.-as not overcome at last until (be insurgents 
bad (ired (be CiUeberry. And so (be rjuictCbristian 
Judge, so meeb and merciful in (ime of peace, giving 
unto Ciesar (be (bings (bat were Caesars, rose in the 
hour of war (o the noblest beigb(.s of heroic daring, 
and died for (be Government that, be bad served. 

There were some, however, even in (bat guilty 
city, who viewed with horror and indignation the 
murder of (be good Judge. And ns the niJinns were 
returning from the Culcberry, rejoicing in their cruel 
work, two Hindoos met them, and openly reviled 
them for slaying so just and righteous a man. Had 
be not always been (be friend of the poor? But the 
murderers were in no mood to be rebuked. Furious 
before, they were infuriated to a still bigber pitch by 
these reproaches. So they fell upon the witnesses 
and slew them. 


In Havelock’s camp there was at this time one of The pum'sh- 
tbe civil otlicers who bad escaped, more than a month p^^hpore. 
before, from Futtebporc. i\Ir, Sberer, the i\Iagistrate, July 12— 13, 
after man)' adventures, bad made bis way to Allaha- 
bad, and bad thence marched upwards vdtb the 
avenging army.'" For tlve weeks anarchy and con- 
fusion bad reigned throughout (be district. The au- 
thority of the Nana Sahib bad been nominally rccog- 

Mr. Willock luul gone on, .ns hotU then and nflcrw.nrds had proved 
civil officer, with llcnaud’s detach- himself, in conflict with the enemy, 
ment. lie Imd hecn very active to be a gallant soldier, 
during the crisis at Allahabad, and 
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nised, but in truth there was scarcely any semblance 
of Government. Every man stood up for himself, 
talcing and keeping what he could. Along the line 
of Havelock’s march, Sherer observed the .significant 
symbols of a widespread desolation — telling after- 
wards the stoiy of what he saw in one of the best of 
those admirable otlicial narratives through wliich 
many of our foremost civilians have done so much 
for historical truth. “ Many of the villages,” he 
wrote, “ had been burnt by the wayside, and human 
beings there Avere none to be seen. . . . The swamps 
on cither side of the road ; the blackened ruins of 
huts, now further defaced by weather - stains and 
mould ; the utter absence of all sound that could 
indicate the presence of human life, or the cmplo}’- 
ment of human industry, such sounds being usurped 
1)}^ the croaking of frogs, the shrill pipe of the cicala, 
and the under-hum of the thousand winged insects 
engendered by the damp and heat; the offensive 
smell of the neem-trecs ; the occasional taint in the 
air from suspended bodies, upon Avhich, before our 
very eyes, the loathsome pig of the country Avas en- 
gaged in feasting ; — all these things appealing to our 
different senses, combined to call up such images of 
desolation, and blackness, and Avoe, as feAv, I should 
think, Avho Avere present Avould ever forget.”*' And 


* The other side ot the picture 
should, in fairness, also be given. In 
the following we see some of the 
phenomena of the great revolt against 
civilisation which preceded (he retri- 
bution whose manifestations arc de- 
scribed in the text : “ Day by day,” 
says a writer in the Calcuila Re- 
view, " as we marched along, we had 
ample evidence of the certainly with 
winch the Asiatic had determined to 
tear us out of the land, root and 
branch ; the untiring malignity which 


had, not content with murder and 
mutilation, burned our bung.alows 
and desecrated our churches only as 
an Asiatic can desecrate, we had 
witnessed, but we scarcely expected 
what we saw in passing along the 
road. There was satisfactory evidence 
that the genius of the revolt was to 
destroy everything that could pos- 
sibly remind one of England or its 
civilisation. The telcgrapli wires 
were cut up, strewing the ground, 
and in some instances carried oil', the 
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now in the city itself were silence and solitude scarcely 1657. 
less impressive and significant. The streets were de- 
serted ; hut there were signs of recent habitation. In 
the shops and houses much weallli of plunder was 
left, wliich could not be removed in time by tlie 
atirighted owners be 3 'ond the reach of the despoilers. 

So now our soldiers, English and Sikhs, were let 
loose upon the place, and before the day was spent it 
had been sacked. Next morning, when the column 
moved on, the Sikhs were left behind, flushed with 
delight at the thought that to them had been entrusted 
the congenial ta.sk of setting fire to the town. 

On tlie 15th of July, Havelock, having on the pre- Baltic at 

ceding day dismounted and disarmed tlie Irregular 

^ ^ ^ Julv 15 

Cavalrv, whose treachery was undeniable, again came 
in front of the enemy. They had posted themselves 
in strength at the village of Aong, with something of 
an entrenchment in front, and on either flank some 
walled gardens, thickl}' studded with trees, which 
aflbrded serviceable shelter to their musketeers. But 
no superiority of numbers or of position could enable 
them to sustain tlie resistless rush of the English. 

Yeiy soon they were seen in confused flight, strewing 
the ground as they fled with all the abandoned im- 
pedimenta of their camp — tents, stores, carriage, and 
munitions of war. But the cost of that morning’s 
success was indeed heaTy. For one of the best 
soldiers in the British camp was lost to it for ever. 

Major Benaud, who had charged at the head of the 
Madras Fusiliers — his beloved “ Lambs” — was carried 
mortally wounded to the rear. Those who knew 
him best deplored him most; but the grief which 

telegraph posts were dug out, the to tlicinsclvcs, but still English, were 
bungalows burnt, and tlie poor un- defaced, and in many instances de- 
oiTending milestoues, so useful even stroyed.” 

VOL. II. 2 B 
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Passage of 
the Pandoo- 
nuddee. 


arose when it was afterwards known that he was dead 
was not confined, to his old comrades of the Coast 
Army. He had already earned an Indian reputation. 

The day’s work was not then over. A few miles 
beyond the village of Aong was a river to he crossed, 
knotvn as the Pandoo-nuddee. It was hut a stream- 
let in comparison with the Ganges, into which it 
flowed. But the J uly rains had already rendered it 
swollen and turbid; and if the bridge by which it 
was crossed had been destroyed by the enemy, Have- 
lock’s progress would have been most disastrously 
retarded. So, when his scouts told him that the 
enemy were rallying, and were about to blow up the 
bridge, he roused his men, exhausted as they were, 
and called upon them for a new effort. Nobly respond- 
ing to the call, they pushed forward with unexpected 
rapidity. It was a two hours’ march to the bridge- 
head under a fierce sun; but our weary people 
carried the energies of victory with them to the banks 
of the Pandoo-nuddee. The enemy, strengthened 
by reinforcements which had come in fresh from 
Gawnpore, under Bala Rao, the brother of the Nana, 
were entrenched on the other side with heavy guns, 
which raked the bridge. But Maude’s battery was 
soon brought into action ; and a favourable bend of 
the river enabling him so to plant his guns as to 
take the enemy in flank, he poured such a stream of 
Shrapnel into them that they were bewildered and 
paralysed, and, some say, broke their sponge-staffs in 
despair. They had undermined the bridge-head, 
and had hoped to blow the whole structure into the 
air before the English could cross the river. But 
there was not a cool head or a steady hand among 
them to do this work. And the Fusiliers, under 
Slajor Stephenson, with an expression on their stern 
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facc,^ not to be iniPumlcrMoofl, swept across tbe 1237. 
br'uljrCj niul ptU an end to all fear of irs destruction. Julris. 
Then the rest, of Havelock's force aeconiplisbed the 
jiassaire of the river, a.nd puslied on witli tlieir faces 
towards Cawnpore, weary and exhausted in bod}*, 
but .'sustained by tlie tliougbt of tlic coming re- 
tribution. 

Thev did not then luiow the worst. The crowninir Thp Insi 

V * *• 

liorror of tlie great tragedy of Cawnpore was yet to 
come. On tlie afiernoon of tliat l.’ith of July, 
Doondoo Punt, Xana Sahib, learnt that ITavclock'.s 
army had crossed the I’undoo-imddce, and was in 
full march upon his capital. The messenger who 
brought the evil tidings was Ibda Kao himself, with 
a wotind in his .Jioulder, a.s })roof that he had done 
his be.«t. It might l)c that there was a coming end 
to the .Jiort-lived triumphs of the new Pei.shwah. 

AVhat now was to be done? The chief advisers of 
the Nana Sahib were divided in opinion. Tliey 
might make a .‘^tand .at Bithoor, or form a junction 
wilii the rebel force at Futtehgurh, or go out to 
meet the enemy on the road to Cawnpore. Tlie last 
course, after much confused di.scussion, was adopted, 
and arrangements ^Yevc made to dispute Havelock's 
advance. The issue was very doubtful ; but, as 
already .said, the miglity conquerors of Cawnpore 
liad one more victory to gain. They could slaughter 
the 3'higli.sh prisoners. So, whether it were in rage, 
or in fear, or in the wantonness of bestial cruelty ; 
wlietlier it were believed that the English were ad- 
vancing only to rescue the prisoners, and would turn 
back on bearing that they were dead; whether it 
•were thought that as no tales can he told by the 
dead, the total annihilation of the captives would 
prevent the identification of the arch-oflenders on 

2 B 2 
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the dny of retrihufioii ; whether the foul cle.?ign had 
its birth in the depths of tlie iShana’s black heart, or 
was prompted by one still blacker, the order went 
forth for the massacre of the women and children in 
the Beebee-ghur. The miserable herd of helpless 
victims huddled together in those narrow rooms As'erc 
to be killed. What followed is best told in the fev.-est 
and sitnplest words. There were four or five men 
among the captives. These were brought forth and 
killed in the presence of the Nana Sahib. Then a 
party of Sepoys was told olT, and instructed to 
shoot the women and children through the doors 
and windows of their prison-house. Some soldierly 
instincts seem to have survived in the breasts of 
these men. The task was too hideous for their per- 
formance. They fired at the ceilings of the cham- 
bers. The work of death, therefore, proceeded slowly, 
if at all. So some butchers were summoned from 
the bazaars — stout ^lussuhnans accustomed to slau^rh- 
ter ; and two or three others, Hindoos, from the \'il- 
lages or from the Nana’s guard, were also appointed 
executioners.’* The}* went in, with swords or long 


*■ Some obscurity surrounds this 
terrible incident, -nnd perhaps it is 
better that it should be so. Colonel 
Willmms, to whose investigations 
Histoiy is so much indebted, says 
with respect to the evidence before 
him, that, “on approaching the last 
and most terrible scene, ail seem in- 
stinctively to shrink from confessing 
any knowledge of so foul and bar- 
barous a crime as the indkeriminate 
slaughter of helpless women and in- 
nocent cliildren. Evidence that seems 
clear and strong from the 15th of 
May to the IHh of July, suddenly 
ceases on the fatal day of the 15lu 
of that month.” The most reliable 
testimony was that of some half-caste 
drummers or band-boys. But the 
principal witness, whose narrative is 
the most detailed, and seemingly the 


most autlicntic of all (JohnPitchett, 
drummer of the Sixth Native In- 
fantry), who stated that he had been 
a prkoncr witli our people, was 
clearly convicted of a direct false- 
hood in this respect ; and it is only 
where his evidence was supported by 
others that it is to be entitely trusted. 
It should be stated here that tiie 
male prisoners, shot to death on the 
15th of July, were three of the 
principal fugitives from rutteligurh, 
and two members of the Greenaway 
family. The Sepoy-Guards at the 
Beebee-ghur, wlto refused to slaugh- 
ter the women and children, belonged 
to the Sixth Regiment from Allaha- 
bad. The Rana is stated to Iiavc 
been so incensed by their conduct 
that he threatened to blow them 
from Jruns. 
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knives, among the women and clnlclren, as among a 1857. 
flock of sheep, and witli no more compunction, 15—16. 
slashed them to death with the sharp steel. 

And there the bodies lay, some only half-dead, 
all through the night. It was significantly related 
that the shrieks ceased, but not the groans. Next 
morning the dead and the dying were brought out, 
ghastly with their still gaping wounds, and throvui 
into an adjacent well. Some of the children were 
alive, almost unhurt ; saved, doubtless, by their low 
stature, amidst the closety-packed masses of human 
flesh through which tlie butchers had drawn their 
blades ; and now they were running about, scared 
and wonder-struck, beside the Avell. To toss these 
infantile enemies, alive or dead, into the improvised 
cemetery, already nearly choked-full, was a small 
matter that concerned but little those who did the 
Nana’s bidding. But beyond this Avholesale killing 
and burying, Avhich sickened the Avliole Christian 
Avorld, and roused English manhood in India to a 
pitch of national hatred that took years to allay, the 
atrocit}’’ AA^as not pushed. The refinements of cruelty 
— the unutterable shame — AAUth AAdiich, in some of 
the chronicles of the day, this hideous massacre Avas 
attended, Avere but fictions of an excited imagination, 
too I’eadily believed Avithout inquiry and circulated 
without thought. None AA^ere mutilated — none Avere 
dishononred. There aa’us nothing needed to aggra- 
A^ate the naked horror of the fact that some tAvo 
hundred Christian Avomen and children Avere hacked 
to death in the course of a feAV hours. 

* This is stated, in the most un- tinctly in denial of the assertion that 
qualified manner, by the official func- our 'women liad been mutilated and 
Uonaries, ■who made the most diligent dishonoured. Colonel Williams, than 
inquiries into all the circumstances 'whom there can be no better autho- 
of the massacres of June and July, rily, says that the most searching 
Mr. Sherer and Mr. Thornhill, in and earnest inquiries totally disprove 
their official reports, speak most dis- the unfounded assertion, -which was 
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Then, tins feat accomplislied, the Nana Sahib and 
his allies prepared to make their last stand for the 
defence of Cawnpore and the Peishwahship. On the 
morning of the 16th, Doondoo Punt went out himself 
with some five thousand men — Horse, Foot, and 
Artillery — to dispute Havelock’s advance. The 
position — some little distance to the south of Ca^vn- 
pore — which he took up was well selected ; and all 
through that July morning his lieutenants were dis- 
posing their troops and planting their guns. Mean- 
while, Havelock and his men, unconscious of the 
great traged}’’ that, a few hours before, had been acted 
out to its close, were pushing on, under a burning 
sun, the fiercest that had yet shone upon their march. 
Exhausted as he was by the mid-day heats the 
English soldier toiled on, sustained by the thought 
that he might still rescue from destruction the two 
hundred women and children held in foul durance 
by the Nana. To faint or fail at such a time would 
have been, he thought, cowardice and crime. So 
weary and foot-sore, dizzy beneath the vertical rays 
of the meridian sun, and often tortured by parching 
thirst, he plodded along the baked road and panted 
for the coming encounter. 

The hour of noon had passed before the English 
General learnt the true position of the enemy. It 
was plain that there was some military skill in the 
rebel camp, in whosesoever brain it might reside; 

at 6rst so frequently made and so India, but failed to track down a 
currently believed, tuat personal in- single one._ The most authentic case 
dignity ’ and dishonour Imd been of mutilation with which I am ac- 
offered to our poor suffering country- quainted is one that comes to me 
women. To this it may be added, from Ireland, whilst I am wi-iting 
that some of the admim'strators of this chapter. Some wild Irishmen 
the Mutiny Ilelicf Bund in England went into the house of a Mr. Con- 
took great pains to investigate cer- nor, and, taking him for another man, 
tain alleged cases o' mutilation, said against whom they had a grudge, 
to have been brought over from deliberately cut off his nose. 
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lor tlic troop? of the Nnna Snliib were disposed in n, 
innnner v.dneli t:iX('d nil the power of the Ikifisli 
C'onnnnnder. wlio )iad iK'fji studying tlic nr(. of wnr 
all ]»is life. To ITnvelock’s column advancing along 
tl)<‘ great liigli road from Allahabad — to the point 
wh'U'i' it diverges into two liroad tlmrotighfaros, on 
the riglit to tlu' ('awnj)ore cantonment and on the 
lift, the “great tnuilc,’' to ITdhi — the .Scpn_v forces 
]‘r< s(i3ted a f(U*mitlable front. It was drawn up in 
the form of an are, hisectinir these fwii roads. Its 
left, almost, resting ujam the (langes, had tlu; advan- 
tage of SOUK; .dojiing ground, on which heavy guns 
were jinsted ; wliilst its right was strengthened hv a 
walled villag<,‘ with a great grove of mango-trees, 
whiih atlVnaled <!xcellcnt shelter to the rebels. Here 
also heavy gun.s were posted. .And on both sides 
were large masses of Infantry, witli the Second 
Cavalrv in tlu* rear, towards t!u‘ left centre, for it 
was tlionght tliat Havelock would advatice along the 
ft rent Trunk Kond. A\'hen all tliis was discerned, it 
was plain that to advance upon tlu; enemy’s front 
would i)e to court, a givat carnage of the troops, upon 
tlu; can; of which .‘^o much depended. Havelock’s 
former viclorie.s had been gained mainly by the har- 
rcaehing power of the Enfield Rifles and the unerring 
precision of Maude’s guns. Rut now he had to sum- 
mon to his aid tho.se lessons of warfare — both its rules 
;md its e.xecptions — which he had been learning from 
Ills youth upwards ; and they did not fail him in the 
hour of his need. ITe remembered “old Frederick at 
Lcntlien,” and debouching to the right, advanced in 
open column against tlie enemy’s left flank. The 
movement had its disadvantages, and had he been the 
paper-pedant, wliich .some thought him, he miglit not 
Iiave resorted to such a manoeuvre. But its success 
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1S57. proved the efficacy of llie exception. He had fully 
July 1C-, explained the intended movement to liis commander.?. 
Standing in the mid.st of them, he had traced in the 
dust, v’ith the point of lii.s .scnhb.ard, the plan of 
operations, and had convinced himself that they tho- 
roughl}' understood it. Then the order va.? given for 
the advance; and primed with good iii)ations of malt 
liquor, they moved forward in column of subdivision?, 
the Fusiliers in front, along the high road, until they 
reached the point of divergence, 'fhen the Volunteer 
Cav.'ilry were ordered to move right on, so as to 
engage the attention of the enemy and simulate the 
advance of the entire force, whilst the Infantry and 
the guns, favoured by the well-wooded countia’. 
movetl off unseen to the right. The feint succeeded 
admirably at first. The Cavalry drew upon them- 
selves the enemy’s fii’c. But presently an open .space 
between the trees revealed Havelock’s designs, and 
the Nana’s guns opened upon our advancing columns, 
raking the Highlanders and Sixty -fourth, not without 
disastrous effect. But nothinir shook the steadiness 
of the advance. That hardest lesson of all to the 
British soldier, to reserve his fire, had been learnt to 
2 ?erfection by these brave fellows. The lest sub- 
division having emerged from the wood, they were 
rapidly wheeled into line, and, to the consternation 
of the enemy, moved forward with a resolute front 
and disconcerted the arrangements on which the 
Nana had prided himself so much and so confidently 
relied. But the native legions had strong faith in 
the efficacy of their guns, which outmatched our otvn 
in number and in weight of metal. At that time we 
could not make fitting response, for Maude’s battery 
was struggling through ploughed fields, and his draft- 
cattle were sinking exhausted by the way ; and even 
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when they came np, these light held-pieces, worked 
as well as guns were ever worked, could but make 
slight impression on the heav}^ ordnance from the 
Cawnpore magazine. 

For a little space, therefore, the Sepoys exulted in 
the preponderance of their Artiller3^-fire, and between 
the boomings of the guns were heard the joyous 
sounds of military bands, striking up our stirring 
national tunes, as taught b^^ English band-masters, 
and, as though in mockeiy, selecting those with the 
greatest depth of English sentiment in them. It was 
a dire mistake. As he caught the familiar sounds of 
“ Cheer, boj-s, cheers !” the face of the British soldier 
settled down into that stern, compressed look, when 
the rigid jaw tells how the teeth are clenched and 
the muscles strung, and the heart is hard as a stone. 
The battle now 'was to be won by the pluck of the 
English Infantry. It was not a number of “ mere 
machines” that Havelock was urging forward, but so 
many individual men with great hearts in their 
bosoms, every one feeling as if he had a personal 
wrong to redress. The awful Avork of charging heavy 
guns, well served b}^ experienced gunners, Avas noAv 
to be commenced ; and the Highlanders, led by 
Colonel Hamilton, took the post of honour, and 
AA'ere the first to charge. The shrill sounds of the 
pibroch from the bagpipes in the rear seemed to send 
them all forAvard as Avith the force of a catapult. The 
rush of the kilted soldiers, Avith their fixed bayonets, 
cheering as they Avent, was AAdiat no Sepoy force could 
AA’ithstand. Strongly posted as the guns AA'ere in a 
AA'alled Aullage, Aullage and guns were soon carried, 
and there aa'us an end to the strength of the enemy’s 
left. 

The Sepoy troops fled in confusion — some along 
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tlie CaATOpore road, others towards the centre of their 
position, where a heavy hoAvitzer was posted, behind 
which for a while they rallied. There Avas more 
Avork then for the British Infantry. A few minutes 
after their first grand rush they had gathered breath, 
and fallen again into orderly array. Then Havelock 
challenged them a second time Avith a few of those 
spirit-stirring words Avhich, from the lips of a trusted 
general, are as strong drink to the Aveary soldier, and 
every man felt invigorated, and equal to any work 
before him. The Highlander’s responded AAuth a 
cheer, and, folloAved by the Sixty-fourth, flung them- 
selves on the trenchant hoAvitzer and the village Avhich 
enclosed it, and again the burst Avas irresistible. The 
gun was captured, and the village AA’-as cleared. 

For, just at this critical moment, the little body of 
Volunteer Cavalry, composed mainly of English 
otficers, appeared upon the scene, flushed Avith a 
noble enthusiasm, resolute and dauntless, determined 
to shoAV Avith their flashing sabres what they could 
do against any odds. Never was there a more heroic 
charge. It was the charge of but Eighteen. Captain 
Barrow led it. And among those Avho Avent into 
action Avas Captain Beatson, Avho had been struck 
doAvn by cholera, and who Avas powerless to sit his 
horse ; but, dying as he was, he could not consent to 
lose his chance of taking his part in the great act of 
retribution. So he placed himself upon a tumbril 
and Avas carried into action, and as dear life was 
passing aAvay from him, his failing heart pulsed Avith 
great throbs of victory. The sabres of the Eighteen 
were less bright and sharp after they had encountered 
the enemy. When they drew rein, diminished in 
numbers — ^for horses and riders had been shot doAvn 
— ^the Footmen of the British Army saluted them 
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witli a rinffins: cheer ; and the General asain and 
again cried, “ AVell done ! I am proud to command 
you !” It was this hod}’’ of “ Gentlemen '\'’olunteers,” 
into which tlic “Bayard of the Indian Army” — 
James Outram — felt it, a month afterwards, a high 
privilege to enlist, when he might have commanded 
the whole of the force. 

Whilst the Cavalry were thus covering themselves 
W’’ith glory, the Infantr}* swept on to the enemy’s 
right, where two more guns were posted, and cai’ried 
them with the irresistible ardour that takes no denial. 
But the enemy, having found fresh shelter in a 
wooded villaije, rallied with some show of vio-our, 
and poured a heavy lire into our line. Weary and 
exhausted as our people were, they had lost none of 
the grand enthusiasm, which made every man a giant ; 
and when the calm clear voice of the General was 
heard, inquiring who would take that village, the 
Highlanders bounded forward, as if they had newly 
come into action, and the rest responded with like 
alacrity to the appeal. Again the Sepoy host were 
swept out of their cover, and seemed to be in full 
retreat upon Cawnpore, as though the day were quite 
lost. But there was yet one more stand to be made. 
As gun after gun was captured by the rush of our 
Infantry, still it seemed ever that more guns were in 
reserve, far-reaching and well-served, to deal out 
death in our ranks. Baffled and beaten as he was, 
the Hana Sahib was resolute to make one more stand. 
He had a twenty-four pounder and two smaller guns 
planted upon the road to the Cawnpore cantonment, 
from which fresh troops had come pouring in to give 
new strength to the defence. It was the very crisis 
of the Peishwah’s fate. Conscious of this, he threw 
all his individual energies into the work before him, 
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and tried what jiersona] encouragement could do to 
stimulate his troops. And he flashed his gaudy pre- 
sence on his j)eople in a last convulsion of courage 
and a last effort of resistance. 

For there was at this moment a jjause in our on- 
ward operations. The great tidal wave of British con- 
quest seemed for a moment to be receding. Our gun- 
bullocks were utterly exhausted by the day’s work,' 
and could not bring our artillery to the front. Our 
Infantry soldiers, not less physically exhausted, though 
wonderfully sustained by the strong humanity within 
them, were lying doAvn, partly to rest, partly to escape 
the tearing fire of the enemy. As they lay on the 
ground, they heard exultant noises in the enemy’s 
camp. The clanging of the cymbals, the shrill blasts 
of the bugles, and the roll of the drums heard between 
the intervals of the artillery fire, told that there was 
unwonted excitement in the Sepoy ranks. It sounded 
like a boast and a menace ; and it filled with fresh 
fury the breasts of our weary troops. Sights followed 
sounds rapidly. There was the bustle of a hostile 
advance. The Infantry were moving forward. The 
Cavalry were spreading themselves out as though to 
swoop down upon our little body of fighting men 
and to encompass them with swift destruction, 
whilst the guns continued to pour forth their round 
shot in an almost unintermittent stream. To the 
quick eye of the General it then appeared that there 
was not a moment to be lost. So he called upon his 
men to rise ; and they leaped at once to their feet, 
stirred almost to madness by the taunts of the enemy. 
One more rush, and the victory, like those which had 
gone before, ivould be complete. 

Then Havelock’s eyes were gladdened by a sight 
which seemed to be a glorious response to all the 
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exodus of the rebel force by blo-sviug up the great 
magazine, the resources of -winch had constituted their 
strength, and given them six v^eehs of victory. As 
our advanced guard neared the Ca-wnpore canton- 
ment, there iras seen to rise from the earth an im- 
mense balloon-shaped cloud, and presently was heard 
a terrific explosion, which seemed to rend the ground 
beneath one’s feet -with the force of a gigantic earth- 
quake. There was no mistaking such a proclamation ; 
and as one man said to another, “There goes the 
magazine !” many, doubtless, thought how different it 
would have been if this exploit had not been left to 
our successors. By this one fatal omission all had 
been lost to us at Ca-wnpore. 

But now the English flag was again hoisted, and 
Havelock, profoundly thankful to the Almighty dis- 
poser of events, who had ^ven him the victory, put 
forth an eloquent, spirit-stirring “ Order,” in which 
the just meed of hearty commendation was given to 
the troops which had won' his battles for him. 
“ Soldiers,” he said, “ your General is satisfied, and 
more than satisfied, with you. He lias never seen 
steadier or more devoted troops. Between the yth 
and the 16 th you have, under the Indian sun of July, 
marched a himdred and twenty-six miles and fought 
four actions.” Such troops and such a General were 
worthy of each other. Ho troops fought better 
throughout the war, and none were ever better com- 
manded. The last engagement, kno-wn as the Battle 
of Cawnpore, stamped Havelock’s character as a mili- 
tary commander. The battle, as he -wrote, “was won 
by God’s blessing, non vi sed arieP It was one of 
those triumphs of mind over matter, “by which man 
conquers man.” T\’'e had everything against us. 
Humbers some five times told ; a far greater strength 
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1857. already so nobly seconded liis elFoi’ts, bad placed 
.Tuuc 17—18. tliernselves beyond tbe reach of all such doubts and 
suspicions. But the General was a practised writer 
of despatches and general orders ; for years he had 
been doing for others wliat he was now doing for 
himself. Few men knew better the use of words or 
was less likely to make a slip in any public manifesto. 
There was, in truth, no ingratitude and no inad- 
vertence in this language of misgiving. There u'as 
onty too much justice, and too deep a meaning in 
it. For, scarcely had the Force reached Cawnpore, 
when it was seen that the demoralisation of drunken- 
ness Avas upon it. “Whilst I Avas Avinning a victory,” 
said Havelock, “ on the sixteenth, some of my men 
Avcrc plundering the Commissariat on the line of 
march.” And once AA'ithin reach of the streets and 
bazaars of CaAAmjJore, strong drink of all kinds, the 
plunder chiefly of our European shops and houses, 
Avas to be had in abundance by all A\dio Avere pleased 
to take it. And that they did take it Avas not sur- 
prising. Even “ Havelock’s saints,” if there had been 
a re-birth of them, Avould have been sorely tempted 
and tried by this upAvard march, by the heat, the 
hunger, the thirst, the fatigue ; by the excitement of 
constant battle, by the thought of the intolerable 
Avrong that had been inflicted on our people, and by 
the burden of the retribution Avhich tlicy carried Avith 
them. They had seen death in many shapes; and 
noAV thc 3 " had brought in for burial the bodies of 
their comrades slain in the battle or stricken doAvn 
by the pestilence. These evil influences — still more 
evil in their alternations, noAV of excitement, noAV of 
depression — drove the Brilisli soldiers to the brief 
solace of strong drink; and such a state of things 
arose, that Havelock noAV did Avhat Neill had before 
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CHAPTER IV. 

:HiTELOCK; A.T CATTSTOEX — STATE Or THE SOIDIEET — DISCOTTEAGrEG CIS- 
CtntSTAECES— TLIGHT OF THE EAEA — DESTP.ITCTIOX Or THE HIXEOOE 
PALACE — AESIVAL OF EEILL — ^HIS FTTSISmiEET Or CEEHISAIS— rISST 
AIOTEiHEn TOTTAEHS LECKSOE — GEEEBAL ASPECTS Or THT. SEBEEUOE. 

1S57. The EnglisTi soldier is never a model of forbear- 
‘^tate^fthe tlie blood is up and tbe drink is dmva 

Soldiery be is very terrible to all vko come across bis path. 

Even in fair fis:bt vritb a Christian enemv, there are 
times and seasons vhen the instincts of a brutal 
nature are stronger than the conscience and the rea- 
son of the man. The honourable resistance of brave 
men. fishtins: for their hearths and altars, has often 
roused the passions of our soldiery to such a height 
that they have spared neither sex nor age^ yielded to 
no pity, and abstained from no crime. But never, 
since England had a standing army, have such pro- 
vocations assailed our Sghting-men as those vrhich 
hardened the hearts of Havelock's battabons on their 
march to Camipore. The rage rrithin them rras not 
vrholly an unrighteous rage, for at the bottom of it 
vas an infinite compassion for the vomen and children 
v’ho had been so foully vronged, and a just hatred 
and horror of the crime of the vrong-doers ; and 
they did veil to be angry. The Tragedy of Cavnpore 
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excited an intense national hatred in tlie breasts of ^ 
Englishmen in distant countries and after a long lapse ‘ 

of time ; but here our soldiers Avere on the very scene 
of the butchery, the butchers were still red-handed, 
and the evidences of the slaughter Avere still fresh — 
visible to the eye, clear to the understanding, Avith a 
horrible sufjcrestiAmness cA^en to the most obtuse. Our 
people AA'ent to the Entrenchments, and there they 
Avondered and admired. They AA^ent to the Beebee- 
ghur, and there they shuddered and AA^ept. To think 
of so much consummate braver}’- and of the end of 
it, AA*as enough to madden CA’-en sober-minded men, 
and to stimulate them to acts of fearful retribution. 

If, then, the first days of the re-occupation of 
CaAATipore had been stained by excesses on the part 
of our soldiery — far greater than any AA'hich are 
recorded against them — it Avould be the duty of the 
historian to speak lightly of their offences. Neither 
in the Cantonment nor in the Toaaui aa’cs there any 
enemy, in the military sense of the AA'ord; for the 
once boastful army of the Nana Avas broken and 
dispersed, and none clearly kncAA' AAdiither it had 
gone. But those AA^ere days in AA'hich aa'IioIc races 
AA^ere looked upon as enemies, and AA'hole cities AA'cre 
declared to be guilty and blood-stained. And if 
HaA’-elock’s fighting men, AA'hilst the blood Avas still 
wet in the slaughter-house, had looked upon CA-orA* 

Native found in the neighbourhood of that acciu^ed 
spot as .an adlierent of the Nana, and struck at all 
Avith indiscriminate retribution, such SAA'eejjintr pun- 
ishment might noAv be looked hack upon Avfl'>':;>? 
feeling of shame than upon much that aa-os dortc, ' j- 
fore and after, under less terrible proA'ocation. As :* .* 
record runs, it does not seem that the huri.r. I’--.-' 

2 c 2 
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DouWs and 
anxieties. 


upon Cawnpore was heavy in relation to its guilt.* 
Heaven knows what was in their hearts, or what 
might have been done, but for the strong restraining 
hand laid upon them by their Commander. That the 
citizens themselves expected chastisement is certain. 
For whilst a few, on our arrival at Cawnpore, came 
to our camp with propitiatory offerings of milk and 
vegetables, fruits and flowers, large numbers flocked 
panic-struck out of the town to hide themselves in 
the adjacent villages, or to seek safety on the Oude 
side of the river. Some were propelled by the know- 
ledge of their guilt; some, scared by the tidings that 
had come from below, fled under the instinct of self- 
preservation. MeanAvhile, our people were plunder- 
ing in all directions, the Sikhs, as ever, shoAving an 
activity of zeal in this their favourite pursuit. It is 
probable that much of the property then seized un- 
derwent only a process of restoration, and came back 
to the nation at last to Avhich it projDerly belonged. 
But this did not hallow it in Havelock’s eyes. He 
set his face stedfastly against it, and issued an order 
in Avhich he said, “The marauding in this camp 
exceeds the disorders Avhich supervened on the short- 
lived triumph of the miscreant Hana Sahib. A 
Provost-Marshal has been appointed, Avith special 
instructions to hang up, in their uniform, all British 
soldiers that plunder. This shall not be an idle 
threat. Commanding oflicers have received the most 
distinct Avarnings on the subject," 

This Avas not cheerful Avork, but there Avas other 

» Most exaggerated stories of this tion, representing rather what might 
retributory carnage at Cawnpore have been Uian what was. Some’ 
were at one time in circulation. It wished that it had been so, for ven- 
was stated both in Anglo-Indian and geance’ sake ; others, that there might 
in Continental journals that ten thou- be a pretext for maligning the Eng- 
sand of the inhabitants had been lish. 
killed. Tills was a tremendous asser- 
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perhaps still more depressing. The .side and •\vonnded isri7. 
were to he visited. Cholera and dy.sentery Avere in July IG— IS. 
his Camp. Two of the finest soldiers in the nrmy 
lay dying — one stricken in the battle, the other by 
the pestilence. Hnman aid could do nothing for 
them. Then there Avas great donbt as to the position 
of the enemy. Strong ns it Avas in courage, IlaA-c- 
lock's column Avas A'ciy Aveak in numbers, and tidings 
came that the Army of the Xnna Sahib Avas at 
Bithoor, mustering live thousand muskets and sabres, 
and forty-five guns. It Avas probable that the jdace 
had been strengthened b}' CA’ery possible means Avhich 
the Avealth of material in his hands could supply, 
and it Avas certain that our light artillery could make 
no impression on a stronghold .so fortified and de- 
fended. It Avns not strange, therefore, that, in the 
lull Avhich succeeded the re-occupation of Cawnpore, 
all these discouragements caused a feeling of depres- 
sion almost amounting to despondency to sink for a 
little space into Havelock’s mind.* But it presently 
passed aAvay. For the good Providence Avhich had 
battled so often for us Avas still on our side, and the 
dangers Avhich he had dreaded Avere delusions. 

In truth, he had alread 3 Miccomplished more than Plight of 
he had A'entured to hope. lie had beaten the enemy 
more thoroughly on the 16th than he kneAV at the 
time, and there Avas no j)resent fear of the Nana 
bringing his broken battalions into the field against 
us. After the battle, the bafllcd i\Iahratta had taken 


^ "As he sat at dinner with his 
son on ihe evening of the 17th, Ids 
mind appeared, for tlie first and last 
time, to bo aficoted with gloomy 
forebodings, as it dwelt upon the 
possible annibilatiou of his brave 
men in a fruitless attempt to aecom- 
plish what was beyond their strength. 


After remaining long in deep thought, 
his strong sense of duty, and his 
confidence in the justice of his cause, 
restored the buoyancy of his spirits, 
and he cxcl.iimed, ‘ If the worst 
comes to Ihe worst, wc can butrtlle^ 
with our swords in our hands.’ ” — 
Marshman's Life of Havelock. 
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1857 . flight to Bithoor, attended by a few Sowars ; and as 
3ulyi6— 18, i^e rode through Cawnpore, his liorse fleched with 
' foam, he might have met the public criers proclaim- 
ing that the Feringhees had been well nigh exter- 
minated, and offering rewards for the heads of the 
few who were still left upon the face of the earth. 
But the lie had exploded, and his one thought at that 
moment was escape from the pursuing Englishman. 
Arrived at Bithoor, he saw clearly that the game 
was up. His followers were fast deserting him. 
Many, it is said, reproached him for his failure. All, 
we may be sure, clamoured for pay. His terror- 
stricken imagination pictured a vast avenging Army 
on his track; and the great instinct of self-pre- 
servation prompted him to gather up the women of 
his family, to embark by night on a boat to ascend 
the Ganges to Futtehgurh, and to give out that 
he was preparing himself for self-immolation. He 
was to consign himself to the sacred waters of the 
Ganges, which had been the grave of so many of his 
victims. There was to be a given signal, through the 
darkness of the early night, which was to marie the 
moment of the ex-Peishwah’s suicidal immersion. 
But he had no thought of dying. The signal light 
was extinguished, and a cry arose from the religious 
mendicants who were assembled on the Cawnpore 
bank of the river, and who believed that the Hana 
was dead,-’*' But, covered by the darkness, he emerged 
upon the Oude side of the Ganges, and his escape 
was safely accomplished.^ 

* Mr. Slierer, from whose report to the Palace and commenced plun- 
those particulars are taken, says ; dering all that they could lay their 
“The Gungapootras were waiting on hands on. The crafty Nana was dis- 
the shore. About mid-stream_ the embarking in the darkness on the 
light was extinguished, and, with a other side.” 
yell that must have reached the boat, f His last act before leaving Bi- 
the mendicant Brahmins rushed up thoor was the murder of the°only 
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^Meanwhile. Havelocl, thinking that a strong force 
of the enemy would probaidy soon march down upon 
his position, had moved the hulk of his little army 
to the north-western point of tlie cantonment, near 
!Newah-gunj, to defend the line of the Great Trunk 
Pioad. Stratccricallv, the movement was the result 
of an error ; hut, in another sense, it was grounded 
upon a too substantial fact, and had a wisdom of its 
own, apart from the manccuvres of the enemy. It 
took the troops far away from the temptations of the 
liquor-shops, and contributed greatly to the mainte- 
nance of that discipline which he had sorrowfully 
seen fading away. And whilst the military chief 
was thus taking measures for the protection of both 
races, the civil magistrate was proclaiming through 
the City the re-assertion of the British power and the 
re-establishment of the British law. At the Cotwalee, 
the people flocked around Sherer and his escort, and 
professed their delight at our reappearance amongst 
them. And there was probably much sincerity in 
these professions, on the part at least of the trading 
classes, who commonly lost more than they gained 
by these convulsions. hot only were the English 
and their followers good customers in quiet times, 
hut the peaceful citizens had an interest in the main- 
tenance of order and the upholding of the law, for 
with the predatory classes, Avho thrive in times of 
tumult and terror, there was little respect for colour 
or qrced. The Avolfish propensities of humanity were, 
in all such conjunctures, strong!}* developed, and as 

c.-iptivc in his hands. This w.as a had treated her witii kindness: hut 
u oman, named Caiter, urho had been when the Nana fled from Itithoor he 
taken prisoner, and who had stir- ordered tlie woman and her infant to 
vivod ihe panels and perils of child- be put to death, and the guard faith- 
birth in tlic Nana’s Palace. The fully obeyed him. 

•widows of the deceased cs-Peishwah 


'iS57. 

July 16-lS. 


July IS. 
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7857. 

July 19. 
Destruction 
of the 
Bitlioor 
Palace. 


at AllalialDad so at Cawnpore, innocent industi^ 
cowered beneath the rampant rapacity of crime. 

On the following day, it was determined that tlie 
actual position of affairs at Bithoor should be ascer- 
tained beyond all doubt. So a detachment was sent 
out under Major Stephenson, of the Madras Fusiliers, 
to beat up the quarters of the some-time Pretender 
to the Peishwahship, and to set our mark upon the 
place. The information which Havelock had received 
from his spies caused him rightly to think that it 
would not need the services of a strong force to do 
all that was required. The old home of the Nana 
had been abandoned. There ivas no enemy to be 
seen. So the Palace lay at the mercy of our soldiery 
— and it was soon despoiled and destroyed. There 
was much of the plunder of our dwelling-houses in 
its apartments— traces of our English civilisation 
everywhere in kid gloves and champagne, and books 
for hot- weather reading. But the Government trea- 
sure, to which the Nana had helped himself in such 
profusion, was not to be found, and the family jewels 
had either been carried off or hidden away, past all 
chance of immediate discovery. It was reserved for 
a later domiciliary visit to disclose some of the hiding 
places of the abandoned property.* But a consi- 
derable wealth of artillery was carried off by Major 
Stephenson on his return march to Cawnpore. 

So, for the time at least, there was a clearance on 
that side of the river. The local influence of the 
Nana was gone. The last home of the Peishwahs 

* A Native yitness, who kept a before Ihe English arrived. Mr. 
diary of the ineidents of this event- Sherer says that^ in his opinion, the 
ful summer—" a humble but loyal destruction of the Palace was a’mis- 
Eubject of the State, Nanuck-chund take, as it rendered more remote the 
by name’ says that the treasure prospect of discovering concealed 
(coin) had been looted by the people treasure. ° 
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■was a ruin. The only important member of his 
household who remained was the Nana Narain Rao, 
son of the Soubahdar Rumchunder Punt. This man 
had been well known to the English at Cawnpore, 
and had been by many of our people, with only a 
hazy knowledge of native individuality, mistaken for 
the other and greater Nana, the adopted son of the 
Peishwah, of whom he was in truth onty a retainer.* 
Whether this man were one of those double-dyed 
traitors Avho hang on to the skirts of success and are 
driven backwards and forwards by every gust of 
fortune, or Avhether his sympathies had all along 
been with the English, it is hard to sa}^ ; but it is 
stated that he had been imprisoned by the Nana, and 
it is certain that, after his master’s flight, he made 
tenders of allegiance and ofiered his services to the 
British General.f He had been the first to send word 


* See note on tliis subject, vol. i. 
age 575 . I suspect that many urlio 
ave talked of their acquaiutauce 
with the Nana, knew only Nana 
Narain Rao. 

t The “ humble but loyal subject 
of I he Stale,” whose evidence is cited 
in a previous note, was very anxious 
to convict Narain Rao of double 
t.reacliery. He states, that “ Nana 
Narain Rao conducted Nana Doou- 
doQ Punt to tlie other bank of the 
Ganges and returned to Bithoor. 
Those tneu went to him ami re- 
minded him tliat his fallie'r, Rum- 
chundcr Punt, had been a faithful 
servant and Soubahdar of the Nana, 
and he (Narain Rao) was bound to 
protect the property at Bithoor. 
But Narain Rao paid no attention. 
On tlie contrary, he gave out that 
the Nana’s boat had capsized, and 
then presented himself at Bithoor. 
He declares that the Nana forcibly 
took liim away; but he ran away, 
and came here. People say it is'a 
great falsehood, and if this Nana 
(the Soubahdar’s son) wished it, and 


was really attached to the British 
cause, he could easily get Nana 
Doondoo Punt captured.” — In an- 
other entry in his journal, he says; 
" Jtily 19. 1 was told to-day tiiat, 
owing to the treachery of Nana 
Doondoo Punt, the Bara, &c., of 
Bithoor have been set on fire, and 
that the traitor Nana Narain Rao 
wishes to pass himself off ns a well- 
wisher of the Government.” — “ July 
20. It is just as I anticipated. Nana 
Narain Rao, son of the Soubahdar, 
wishes to pass himself off as a well- 
wisher of the Government ; but there 
is a great crowd at this moment, and 
the Suhib-logne have no time to 
spare. It is also very difficult to 
find witnesses against him by sum- 
mary inquiries, and I see no chance 
of tiling a complaint against him 
before any officer.” This man’s evi- 
dence is not very trustworthy. He 
says that, on the 17th of July, he 
saw General Havelock and General 
Neill near the Cotwallee, at Cawn- 
pore. But Neill did not arrive till 
three days afterwards. 


1857. 
July 19. 
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1867. to Havelock tliat Bithoor had been evacuated by the 
July 19. }|is followers, and it was at least probable 

that some useful information might, at a later period, 
be derived from him. So he Avas kindl}^ received, but 
not without some cautionarv Avords. 

V 

Neill’s In the meauAvhile Colonel Neill A\aas making his 

way up to CaAAmporc. After the departure of Have- 
Allababad. lock, he had been activcl}^ employed in maturing his 
arrangements for the defence of Allahabad, and in 
endeavouring to collect troops from below. In this 
last respect he had made no great progress ; for the 
unsettled state of affairs at Benares’-’ made Colonel 
Gordon, AAdio thought that the latter place Avas of the 
tAA’o in the gi’eater danger, reluctant to diminish his 
military strength. But he had pushed forward his 
defensive measures AA'ith an elaborate completeness, 
Avhich left nothing nneonsidered, scarcely anything 
undone. And Avhen he found that his duty sum- 
moned him to CaAvnpore, to take a more active part 
in the coming campaign, he drcAv up an elaborate 
paper of instructions for the guidance of his suc- 
cessors, which he committed to the care of Captain 
Drummond Hay.f On the important subject of 
“ Supplies” he AATOte at some length. On the number 
and disposition of the troops he next commented. 
“ By order of Government,” he said, “ this garrison 

* “Hook \ipon Benares as muck hostile every day, •u’iiilc vre are at 
more exposed than Allahabad, inas- any time exposed to an invasion 
much as you have a regular fort, from Oude, via the unoccupied post 
whereas our position as a military of Jaunpore.” — Gordon to ReilL 
one is bad as bad can be without Jnh/ 11. 

fortifications. A few hundred Eii- f Of H.M.’s Seventy-eighth, Co- 
ropeans separated from the river by lonel O’Brien had been appointed 
city containinn half a million of Neill’s successor at Allahanad, but 
inbabitants, and the country people he did not arrive in time to receive 
already becoming more and more charge directly from Neill. 
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is (o be maintained at the strength of six hundred 1S57. 
and forty-live Enroi)cans. Of these I would not 15 

liavc more than tliree liundrcd and forty-live inside 
tlie Fort, seventy in tiic ^lusjid, a Company at the 
llaihvay iStation near the Kooshen Gardens, a Com- 
pany at ^Ir. Hodgson’s liouse, and some in the 
Church in Cantonments. . . . The church would be 
occupied by soldiers as a barrack.” Those were days 
Avhen we could not afford to be nice in matters of 
this kind, and sucli desecrations were of ordinary 
occurrence. He wrote also of the .state of the defences, 
pointing out all the weak points ; of tlie Police ; of 
the Arsenal and the Ordnance Stores; of the Intelli- 
gence Department; and under the liead of “Hang- 
ing” he wrote, “ I have idways tried by general court- 
martial any prisoners connected with the garrison, 
the Provost hanging those so sentenced.” Then, 
after precise instructions relating to the families of 
ollicers and .soldiers, to the training of picked In- 
fantry soldiers in the gun-drill, to repair the dis- 
tressing deficiency of Artillerymen, and to the sani- 
tary condition of barracks and other quarters for the 
soldieiy, he proceeded to speak of the operations to 
be undertaken in the event of fresh manifestations of 
revolt. This section he headed “ Defensive Opera- 
tions but he charactci'islically added, “ I prefer the 
offensive system.” “ If I had the power,” he wrote, 

“ I should never permit an enemy to enter the City. 

With a small force, in addition to a garrison suffi- 
cient to hold the Fort, the City, Cantonment and all 
between the two rivers, could be disputed for long 
against superior numbers. I would hold Kydgunge 
to the last, and if closely invested would cut down 
the trees within fire and gunshot of the Fort, knock 
do'ATi some garden walls near the Fort, and if the 
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1S57. enemy attempted to assault from the Papamow or 
July 7—15. Benares side, they could easily he prevented crossing 
the river. I prefer the offensive S 5 ^stem, and always 
follow it -when possible ; make frequent sharp attacks, 
well planned and supported, using as much artillery, 
nine-pounders if possible, as I could muster. The 
general object is now to put down the parties moving 
about and plundering villages; Native troops (the 
Sikhs) answered well, and did good service. When 
Europeans are en route, the}^ may be employed, but 
I Avould never send them out on purpose, except 
in cases of emergency. Powder-bags, to blow in 
doors, &c., are useful things to have in this village. 
Also rockets, when to be had, and persons who know 
the use of them.” 

July 16 . All this done for the continued security of the 
important position which his energy had saved, Neill 
was eager to go to the front. The opportunity was 
before him. On the 15th of July he had received a 
telegraphic message from the Commander-in- Chief, 
containing laudatory recognition of Havelock’s vic- 
tory bcfoi'e Futtchpore, and of the general conduct 
of the operations intrusted to him. With this had 
come also an important addition : “ But his (Have- 
lock’s) health is not strong, and the season is very 
trying ; it is urgently iiecessaiy, therefore, that ^^ro- 
vision should be made for placing the command of 
the column in tried hands of known and assured 
efficiency, in whom perfect coniidence can be placed, 
in case Havelock should become from an}^^ cause unlit 
for duty. You have been selected for the post, and 
accordingly you will proceed with every practicable 
expedition to join Havelock, making over the com- 
mand of Allahabad to the next senior officer.” The 
rank of Brigadier-General had been conferred on 
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Xv'iU. nn<l. ‘^tnnuluti'd by tlic fcdinpr that- lie 1^57. 
li:ul t]u‘ lull uunfub-nt’c of (JovuniimMit. bo starlcfl on Jiib’20. 
tbe <:um- vvciruii: f<»r f 'awnpore ; !in<l on the inorn- 
iuLT t'l' du' tlOtb lio arrivt'd there ainl reported liini- 
^elflo the ('iunnianilor r*!' the Knree. " I had hardly 
heel! tjeneral llavrloek." he v.'rt»{<’ afterwards in a 
letter to a friend. “ biToro he said to me; ‘Now, 
fletHTal Neill, h-t ns ntehr.-tand <'aeh other; you 
have no po\v< r or authority here whilst I am liorc, 

.and y<ni are. not t«t issue a sijiLth* order.’ 

r»ut it Wiis nrr.'U);:ed that v.-hilst Havelock, being Nciil at 
in ehief eomuKitnl. sh.ould mature his .arrangements 
for the eros'-ing <if the H.anges'. Neill slunild remain 
in charge of Cav.'jipore. One of liis first acts, after 
his arrival, v.-.as i>> inijiiire into .all the c'ircnm.stnnccs 
of the riaauit sna-eicres, and to do what he eonld to 
avenge them. Hiere are deeds which it is better to 
sufiV-r the* aetor to ehronide in his own words. In a 
k‘tt<-r h' fore me. ( 'olonel Ne-il). after describing events 
alreadv recorded in this narrative, sav.s: “The men 
Were shot, the women and children were brought 
np to a little hungidow near the Assembh*-rooms. 

Tile I'ntiehgiirli fugitives, such as were .^aved, were 
brought in there too, 1 liave sent a list of all, and 
their fate. Upwards of two liundred women and 


^ It b:: ImrvTvtr, 

tlr.t N'fill OiltTfil 1!! hi- jfjurinl 
rit. ih',- tin. I! tliiil l;r. }i:id I'Cca "r!l 

rccfivdi tiy llnvclati;, it in.-tv b<-' :i-- 
^UMicd tkrit thtre r;o tiecoarltiiT 
ia t!u' niriiiiicr in M bich ibis intima- 
tion Mas convcvfd. Ste fo’.lnwin,:; 
passage : “ Got into Catvnporc .about 
seven Mondriy 20t!i . . . and 

nm well n ecived by General Ibavc- 
lock. Poor Caplain Pe.atson, Adju- 
lant-Gcncral, died of c'.iolcra, and 
Currie, of pigbty-fonrtb, died of his 
vround, .a round sliort in the side; 


saw Itrnaiul, bis left leg taken oiT, 
liigb up the liiinb, looking very pale 
iiiid ill. . . . Stepbenson, with re- 
mainder of Pioilicrs, gone out to 
Bilboor tiitli Cavalry and Sikbs to 
ilc.stroy it. Cavalry with Barrow 
bring in guns in the forenoon. . . . 
General Havelock informs mo be will 
leave me at Cawnporc in command 

during his .absence Much 

plundering in tbe city by Sikhs, 
Sixty-fourth and Seventy-eighth; 
most disgraceful.” 
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1857. children were brought into that house; many had 
been killed in the boats, many killed and died in the 
entrenchments; all who survived fever, dysentery, 
and cholera, in the confinement in that house, were 
barbarously murdered, after the receipt of the intelli- 
gence of Havelock’s first victory — ^this by the Hana’s 
order. They were badly fed and treated at first, but 
afterwards got more and clean clothing, and servants 
to wait on them. They were sent their evening meal 
on that fatal day, and after it these fiends rushed in 
and butchered them all ; they were shot and hacked 
to pieces. The bodies of all who died there were 
thrown into the well of the house, all the murdered 
also, I saw that house when I first came in. Ladies’ 
and children’s bloody torn dresses and shoes were 
lying about, and locks of hair torn from their heads. 
The floor of the one room they were all dragged into 
and killed was saturated with blood. One cannot 
control one’s feelings. Who could be merciful to one 
concerned? Severity at the first is mercy in the end. 
I wish to show the Natives of India that the punish- 
ment inflicted by us for such deeds will be the 
heaviest, the most revolting to their feelings, and 
what they must ever remember.t I issued the fol- 
lowing order, which, however objectionable in the 


■ Otlipr narrators liavc described 
the scene in similar language. Major 
iNorlh says ; “ Tortured by tlic fierce 
thirst of revenge, and penetrated 
by the sense of their sufferings, 
strange wild feelings awoke within 
ns.- -Vaunling, eager, maddened, we 
sjied onward to the dreaiy house of 
martyrdom, where their blood was 
outpoured like water; the clotted 
pore lay ankle deep on the polluted 
floor, and also long tresses of silken 
hair, fragments of female wearing 
apj-arel, hats, books, children’s toys. 


were scattered about in terrible con- 
fusion." The alleged inscriptions 
on the walls were malicious or silly 
forgeries. 

f In another letter, Neill says; 
"My object is to inflict a fearful 
unishment for a revolting, cowardly, 
arbarous deed, and to strike terror 
into these rebels. ... No one who 
has witnessed the scenes of murder, 
mutilation and massacre, can ever 
listen to the word ‘mercy’ as applied , 
to these fiends.’’ 
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(tf !-onic of our Dmlmniiiscd infatuated 
elderly pentleiiu-u, I think suited to the occasion, or 
ratluT to tin* pre^-cnt crisis: ‘ 2o(h dtdy, ]8d7. Tlic 
Avell in which are the remains of the ])oor v,*onien and 
chihlrcn so brutally murdered by this miscre.ant, the 
!Nana, vcill be fdled np, ;ind neatly and decently 
envt rt d uvrr to'f«»rm ihcir trrave: a ])ar{y of kluropcan 
sohlicrs will do so this cveiiiny. under the superin- 
tendt-nce of an ofiicer. The house in wliich they 
were butchered. an<l which is stained with tluar blood, 
will not Ik* washed or (deaned i>v tlu-ir countrvmen: 
but ririeadier-Generai Xeill has det<rrniined that 
every stain of that innocent blood shall be ch*ared up 
and wiped out, ju'cviotis to their execution, by .such 
of the iniscretinis as may he luu'eaftcr ap])rehended, 
v.'ho tool: tin active part in the mutiny, to he selected 
according to their ranlc, caste, and degree of guilt. 
Kach misereant, after sentence of death is pronounced 
upon him, will lie taken down to the house in (pics- 
tion, under a guard, tmd will he forced into cleaning 
up a small portion of the Idood-stains ; the task will 
Ih- made as revolting to his feelings ns jiossiblc, and 
llie Provost-Marslnd will use the lash in forcing any 
one object ing to complete his ttisk. After properly 
cleaning nji his jiortion, the culprit is to be imme- 
diately hanged, and for this purjmse a gtdlows will 
be erected close at baud.' — ^"J'hc first culprit was a 
Soubahdar of the Sixth Native Tnfantry, a fat brute, 
a very high Hralimiii. 'fhe .sweeper’ .s brush was put 
into his hands by a. .sweeper, and he wtis ordered to 
set to work. He had about half a square foot to 
clean ; he made some objection, when down came the 
lash, and he yelled again ; he wiped it all up clean, 
and was then hung, and his remains buried in the 
public road. Some days after, others Avcrc brought 
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1S57. in — one a Jlnhomcclnn officer of our civil court, a 

It ' 

gi'cnt rnscal, aud one of the leading men; he rather 
ohjcctcd, was flogged, made to lick part of the hlood 
with his tongue Iso doubt this is strange law, but 
it suits the occasion well, and I liope I shall not be 
interfered wit!) until the room is thoi’oughlj cleansed 
in this way. ... I will hold my own, with the bless- 
ing and help of God. I cannot help seeing that His 
huger is iu all this — ^^ve have been false to ourselves 
so often.” 

This story has been told before,* and with com- 
ments of various shades of opinion. It is very safe 
and eas}' in quiet timeg, and in a Christian land, to 
condemn such acts C3 these with placid judicial 
severity, for the sentence of condemnation demands no 
thought, and is sure to evoke much sympathy. But 
we must re-live that month of Jul}', and transport 
ourselves to the threshold of the Beebeeghur, rightly 
to estimate them. If ever, in the history of human 
strife, it were righteous to invest retributio)i with 
unknown terrors, it was whilst the blood of our 
innocents was still red in the slaughter-house. It was 
not that men, in ordinary conjunctures strong-headed 
and tender-hearted, lost the power of discerning 
between right and wrong in the face of the horrors 
that beset them, but that many of the wisest and 
best amongst our people, sternly composed in the 
midst of all excitements and bewilderments, delibe- 
ratety harboured the conviction, that it was their 
dutj^-to put mercy far away froin them, and to visit 
exceptional wickedness with an exceptional severit}’' 
of punishment. There was a remorseless logic in the 
arguments on which thej’- built up this faith. It was 
contended that as there were different degrees of 

* It was first pubEsIied, soon after the event, iu an Ayrshire journal. 
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murder, tliorc sliould .nlsn lie diflercnt degrees of 1857. 
de.ath-puuislnnent. C'nlouel doliji Nicholson, of whose 
heroic character and illustriotis career it will herc- 
sifter be niy ])rivilege to write in detail, was eager 
to have a s])ecial Act ]mssed, legalising in certain 
cases more cruel forms of execution — that is to sa}', 
death witli torture. “ Let us,” he Avrote to Colonel 
Edwardes, at the end of May, “ propose a Bill for the 
ilaviuLT alive, impalement, or burning of the mur- 
derers of tlui Avomen and children at Delhi. The 
idea of simply hanging the perpetrators of s\ich 
atrocities is maddening. I Avish that I Avere in that 
part of the Avorld, that if necessary I might take the 
laAV into my oAvn hands.” Again, a fcAv days later, 
A’chemently nrging this exceptional legislation : “You 
do not ansAver me about the Bill for a ncAv kind of 
death for the murderers and dishonourers of our 
Avomen.* I Avill ])ropose it alone, if you A\-ill not 
help mo. I Avill not, if I can help it, sec fiends of 
that stamp let oil' Avith simple hanging.” EdAvardes, 
it seems, Avas natur.ally reluctant to argue the ques- 
tion Avith his energetic friend ; but Nicholson could 
not rid himself of the thought that such acts of cruel 
retribution Avcrc justified in every sense, and he 
appealed to Holy AVrit in support of the logical 
arguments Avhich he adduced. AVriting at a later 
period, he said, “ As regards torturing the murderers 
of the Avomen and children : If it be right otherAA’ise, 

I do not think avc should refrain from it, because it 
is a Native custom. A^’"c are told in the Bible that 
stripes shall be meted out according to faults, and if 
hanging is sufiicient punishment for such AATctches, 
it is too severe for ordinary mutineers. If I had 

* Tills was tlic mistalic of tlic day. There liad been no dishonouring of 
our women, in the sense intended. 

VOL. n. 2 d 
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them in my power to-day, and knew that I were to 
die to-morrow, I would inflict the most excruciating 
tortures I could think of on them with a perfectly 
easy conscience. Our English nature appears to me 
to he always in extremes. A few years ago men 
(frequently innocent) used to he tortured merely on 
suspicion. Now there is no punishment worse than 
hanging, which is a very easy death, for atrocities 
which could not he exceeded hy fiends. We have 
different scales of punishment for different kinds of 
theft, assault, forgery, and other crimes — ^why not 
for murder ?” 

Kindred sentiments might be quoted from other 
sources. Even the wisest and best in those days, 
though some might have shrunk from the open ad- 
vocacy of torture, were prone to think that instan- 
taneous death to men, who perhaps gloried in it as 
an anticipatory dismissal to eternal beatitude, was 
hut an inadequate requital for the enormous crimes 
that were committed against us. Christian piety, 
indeed, was not slow to rebuke those who, in that 
conjuncture, had any bowels of compassion, making 
them reluctant to smite heavily at the persecutors of 
our race. It was from one of the purest hearts and 
one of the soundest heads in all our Christian commu- 
nity that the follovdng remonstrance issued. It was 
addressed to Henry Tucker, Commissioner of Benares : 

“ I fear in your case your natural tenderness. But, 
consider that we have to crucify these affections as 
well as our lusts. The magistrate bears not the sword 
in vain» The Word of God gives no authority to the 
modern tenderness for human life which would save 
even the murderer. I believe that your duty now is 
to be firm and resolute, to execute the law rigorously 
in its extreme penalties, and to set your face as a flint 
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apiiiist all concession?. Tt is necc.'^sary in all Eastern 1857. 
lands to establisli a fear anti awe of the Govcrninont. 

Then, anti not till then, are its benefits appreciated. 
Previonslv. they arc ascril>ed to wcaltne.s.s. We nmst 
be sternly, ricrorously just atrninst all tren.'^on, yio- 
lence, and treacheiy, and hand down a tradition of 
our severity. Othcrwi.se these troubles will recur.” 

And eyen now. after the lapse of man}* year.s, there 
arc few rigliteous men who will not rcadil}' accept 
this doctrine. What is dreadful in the record of re- 
tribution is, that some of our people regarded it not 
ns a solemn duty or a terrible necessity, but as .a 
deyilisb pastime, striking indiscriminately at the black 
races, and .shn'ing without proof of individual guilt. 

That Neill was fully Jissurcd in his own mind that the 
men, on whom be had inflicted the terrible punish- 
ment, thus described in his own words, were among 
the actual perpetrators of the great crime which he 
was called upon to punish, cannot be questioned ; 
and we must all devoutly hope that he was right. 


But the chastisement of the encm)* was but a small rrcpavniious 
part of the work which then lay before the English 
Generals. Their mission, indeed, was to save, not to 
destroy. Havelock had reminded his followers that 
the campaign was only begun — that Lucknow was in 
peril, Agra besieged, and Delhi still a focus of re- 
bellion. And he had Avritten to Neill, sa3dng, “ The 
instant jmu join me, I Avill, by the blessing of God, 
strike a blow that shall resound through India.” He 
uttered these Avords in the flush of Adetorjq Avhen the 
excitement of battle had, perhaps, unhinged the 
habitual caution of the sagacious commander. And 
noAv that there Avas a lull in the operations of the 

2 D 2 
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1857 . sent in, and every preparation made for sTieltering 
My 19 — 23 . providing for tire effective garrison. And whilst 
[nents°for being done, arrangements were being made 

crossing tlie for the conveyance of the bulk of Havelock’s force 
across the waters of the Ganges. The old bridge of 
boats had been, for all practical purposes, destroyed ; 
and now the steamer, which had brought Spurgin 
and his party up from Allahabad, was employed in 
collecting boats ; but it was a work of no small dif- 
ficulty to obtain them. Boatmen, too, were wanting, 
for men of this class, conscious that they had aided 
and abetted the foul murder of our people, had 
prudently dispersed on our reappearance on the 
scene. But, after a while, some were induced to re- 
turn to their craft, on a promise of indemnity for past 
ofiences. A number of them were enrolled into a 
corps, and organised on a fixed scale of payment.^" 

mounted guns there, also three large inferior commanding officers. I fear 
iron ones in carriages. These, with General Havelock will not get off in 
all the guns here, are being taken time he expected ; the difficulties in 
down to the entrenched position, crossing the Ganges are very great. 

There is great plundering Thursday, 2Zrd. — Agreeably to 

going on by the troops — most dis- orders of yesterday, send all sick 
graceful — and on the part of Com- down to entrenchment, get baggage 
mandants, more particularly the down, and start myself with Gordon 

Sixty-fourth; a disinclination to pre- and Bruce Governor-Gene- 

vent their men misconducting them- ral’s proclamation giving rewards for 
selves. I should have adopted very capture of rebels and bringing back 
decided steps with all these regi- property, published and promulgated 
ments, and this force at first, but in the bazaars, and all about—get 
this has been neglected. All have copies printed off. Heavy rain at 
taken to plundering, and the example night. The entrenched position has 
set by officers has been very bad in- no strength — except with three 
deed ; tlie plundering of the mer- times the men — but I will hold 
chants and shopkeepers in the city it.” 

by bands of soldiers and Sikhs has * “See Ty tier — arrange about a 
been most outrageous, and there has corps of^faoatmen. He sends me 
been no check to it.- Orders here part of a note he has sent to General 
seem to be unattended to. Pistols Havelock about my going with him. 

and guns fired off in camp. • Colonel Sol may be off soon — set 

Tytler informs me the want of at- my house in order, as it were, 
tention to orders by Commandants Arrange about what I shall take* and 
of Corps and others is disgraceful, what leave behind, &c. &c.” — Gene- 
and I see it plainly. I suppose no ral Neill’s Journal, July MS. 
orce ever marched with a set of so 
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Tlicre were inmiv, at that time, who, as they had 1S57 

believed that it was easy “ to make short work of ‘’“o- 

Delhi.” believed also that the relief of Lucknow Stale of 
would be attended with no kind of diiliculty. Even Ou”dc!^^ 
in Havelock’s camp it seemed to some to be an easy 
task to make yood the march to the Oude capital. 

The distance was not great, but it was not a cpiestion 
of distance. The whole of Oude, was up in arms 
against us. It was no more than an}* sane man, 
acquainted with the circumstances that Imd attended 
•and the. events which had followed the anncxjttion of 
the kingdom of Oude, musr. have involuntarily pre- 
dicated. The passions of all the influential classes 
were roused, and their antagonism stimulated to the 
utmost, against us. The remnant of the old Court 
of Lucknow, the Soldiery, the Landed Aristocracy, 
were all arrayed against the power that had trodden 
them down into the dust. It was not strange, there- 
fore, that before the end of June there had been 
mutiny and rebellion in n earl 3* every station through- 
out the jirovince. ^loreover, it was the great nur- 
seiy of the Scpo3's of the Bengal Arm3U Every 
village held the homes and families of men who were 
fighting against us ; and, therefore, bristled with our 
enemies. Our regular regiments had ripened rapidly 
in rebellion, I’or a little space Sir Heniy Law- 
rence had believed that he might pla}' olF the Irre- 
gulars against the battalions of the Line,'^ But they 

® At Uic end of JIny, Sir ITniry will be one feeling tlirongliout tbo 
Lawrence bad written to Lord Can- army — a feeling that our prestige is 
ning, saving ; “llitlierfo the conn- gone — and lliat feeling will be more 
try has been quiet, aud we have dangerous tban any other. Religion, 
played the Irregulars against the fear, hatred, one and .all, have their 
Line regiments. But being consti- influences ; but there is still a reve- 
tuted of the same matciials, the rence for the Company’s Iklibal. 
taint is fast pervading them, and, in 1111™ it is gone, we shall have few 
a few weeks, if not days, unless in friends, indeed.” 
the interim Dcllii he captured, there 
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■were composed of tlie same elements ; and in Oude, 
as in other parts, this faith -was soon stripped of aU 
that had sustained it, and stood out as a naked de- 
lusion. The great “ikhkal'’ of the Compan)* was 
fast waning, and even our friends forsook us, believ- 
ing us to be weak. There was little hope, indeed, 
from any source hut from the -n-isdom of our leaders 
and from the courasre of our English fishtincr-men. 
Of all these conditions, so hostile to British supre- 
macy in Oude, I shall write more fully in another 
part of tliis narrative. It is sufficient in this place 
to give a brief account of the results, which had de- 
veloped themselves — ^results obstructive in the ex- 
treme to the advance of Havelock’s army. 

These results, as apparent at the end of June, were 
thus described by 3Jr. Gubbins® in a letter to Lord 
Canning: “ Every corps at every station in the pro- 
"vince has mutinied, and the districts now are in a 
state of anarchy. Talookhdars are forcibly resuming 
their former 'villages, and burning and slaying all who 
oppose them. Old feuds are again breaking out, and 
nffhtinor, both with sruns. musketrv. &c.. is sroing on 
in everv quarter, more or less. The head Civil Autho- 

ritv havins; been forced in each instance to aban- 

• 

don his Sudder Station : his Thannahs and Tehseels 
have gone also, and there is no restraint on "violence 
and anarchy. Did the mutineers pass through and 
away, civil officers might again go out, and order 
might again be restored : but they are not gone, and 
are hanging about the province, looking for an 
opportunity of attacking Lucknow. This I believe 
they wiU never obtain, and they are meanwhile 
melting daily away. The folio-wing is the present 
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aspect of tlie stations of mutineers in tlic province : 
“ Khyvahad Division (Scetapoor, i^Iolnimdi, and Mnl- 
laon). — Entirely abandoned. Tliere vas a terrible 
massacre of the ICnropcans of Shalijcbanpoor and 
jMolmmdie. Of tbc mutinous troops, the Forty-first 
Kative Infantry and Tenth Oude Irregular Infantry 
bave gone towards Delhi ; and eleven hundred men, 
the remains of the Ninth Oude Irregular Infantry 
and Police Corps, arc at Mehmoodabad, forty miles 
hence, trying to induce the Tolookhdars to join, and 
daily melting away . — Luchwiv Division (Lucknow, 
Onao, Duriabad) : L\icknow, and eight miles round 
it, is all that remains orderly in Oude. We hold 
two posts, the Ivcsidency and !Muchce Bhowan, be- 
sides a miserable Eui'opcan force in cantonment. 
The i^Iuchec Bhowan is imposing for the towns- 
people; but the Natives know, and our engineers 
have declared, it to be utterly untenable. Should, 
therefore, a siege be attempted, it will be blo^vn 
up. The works at the Residency have been greatly 
strengthened, including my residence and others, 
and really a prolonged defence can be made. At 
Duriabad is the Fifth Oude Irregular Infantry in 
niutiii}', but with numbers diminished. The}"^ have 
been joined by Fisher’s Horse (Fifteenth), and the 
Eighth Oude Irregular Infantry from Sultanpore. — 
Baraitch Division: the Second and Third Oude Irre- 
gular Infan tr}', and Tulloh’s Battery, and a hundred 
Horse, in mutin)’’, have not yet crossed the Gogra ; 
are waiting . ^ — Fyzabad Division: this was the most 
dangerous quarter; the Twenty-second Native In- 
fantry, the Seventeenth from Azimgurli ; the Sixth 
Oude Irregular Infantry, part of the Fifteenth Oude 
Cavalry, and ]\Iill’s Battery making up the mutineers 
there. This is dissipating somewhat — the Fifteenth 
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1S57. Oude Horse having turned towards (as we believe) 
Cawnpore. Sultanpore abandoned and burnt ; many 
Europeans killed. Salone : ditto ; Europeans saved.” 

Such was the state of things that had grown up in 
Oude, whilst the English at Cawnpore had been en- 
gaged in that fatal sti'uggle for existence which has 
been narrated in the preceding chapters. Notwith- 
standing all these reverses, there had been great con- 
fidence in the final issue, and, from one end of the 
country to the othei', men felt that Sir Heniy Law- 
rence was a tower of strength. But the month of 
J une had closed in darkly and sadly upon the Luck- 
now garrison. On the last day of the month, the 
English had been disastrously defeated in battle at 
Chinhut. July had dawned upon the siege of Luck- 
now. And Havelock’s victorious entrance into Ca-wn- 
pore had been saddened by the news which met lura 
— that one of the first victims of that siege had been 
Henry Lawi’ence himself. The General had known 
him well in old times. They had served together in 
Afghanistan ; and were associated by bonds of mu- 
tual esteem and aftection.^ And none knew better 
than Havelock the loss which the country had sus- 
tained. But little time was left for the indulgence of 
personal or public sorrow. The first thoughts of the 
General were to be given to the living, not to the 
dead. It was plain to him that our beleaguered people 
in Lucknow were in deadly peril, and that all de- 
pended, under Providence, upon the rapidity with 
which he could make good his march to the Oude 
capital. He felt, too, that the work before him was 
not restricted to the relief of Lucknow, He did not, 

* "Their acquaintance had com- of that mutual appreciation and cs< 
menced sixteen years before, amidst teem by which {rrcat minds arc at- 
the embarrassments in Afghanistan, tracted to each other." — Marshman’s 
and it had gradually ripened into a L{fe of Havelock. 
sacred friendship, under the influence 
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at first, ajDpreciate the full extent of the difficulties 
■which beset his course, and, in the enthusiasm born 
of success, he thought that, having relieved Luckno-w, 
he might either march to the reinforcement of the 
Army l)efore Delhi, Avhich was still holding out with 
undiminished cfl’ronteiy, or he might operate efifec- 
tually in otlier parts of the country, for the suppres- 
sion of the mutiny and rebellion which in the North- 
Western Provinces had now become almost universal. 

For from many parts of Upper India evil tidings 
had I'eached the Cawnpore commanders. Disaster 
had followed disaster with astounding rapidity. 
Almost eveiy day brought a new story of mutiny 
and massacre — a new list of murdered men, women, 
and children. Some stories were more terrible, some 
lists were longer than others ; but ever there was the 
same sad, but not inglorious, record of chivalrous 
action and heroic endurance on the part of the Few, 
and of cruelty and cowardice on the part of the 
J\lany. The gigantic horror of Cawnpore dwarfed 
all other calamities that had overtaken our people. 
But there were other crimes committed in that month 
of June light only when weighed against the burden 
of guilt borne by the butcher of Bithoor. In Jhansi 
— one of Lord Dalhousie’s annexations by Right of 
Lapse* — there had been an insurrection headed by 
the Ranee, with a great destruction of English life. 
Nearly all Bundlekund was bristling up in arms 
against us. The troops of Scindiah and Holkar had 
mutinied and cast in their lot with the Poorbeahs of 
the Company’s army ; and many of our people had 
perished miserably in the territories of thos^ 
though as yet there were no sigp^of the ^f , 

the Durbars. Higher up in R» 
the Sepoys in mutiny, murd= 

* See Yolame L, 


1857. 

July. 


General eon- 
dition of tlie 
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tlie country was in rebellion, and Maliomedan rule 
was proclaimed under the vice-royalty of Khan 
•Behaudur Khan. Hansi and Hissar had seen their 
own tragedies; and there had been other episodes of 
the most painful interest to stir English hearts to 
their depths. In the Punjab, although it seemed that 
we were riding out the storm, strained to the utmost 
but not yielding to its blows, it was becoming plain 
that the Bengal regiments were breaking into revolt, 
and streaming down to swell the tide of rebellion 
at the great centre of Delhi. And ever as week 
followed week, though false rumours, too readily 
accej)ted, of the capture of the great imjjerial strong- 
hold reached the lower country, only to sow the 
seeds of future disappointment, the Mogul capital 
was held by the mutinous troops that had proclaimed 
the supremacy of Behaudur Shah. 

From Agra — then the seat of the Government of 
the North-Western Provinces — the tidings were not 
assuring. The great provincial capital, which all 
through the month of May had been held in security, 
though not without much doubt and anxiety, had in 
June been beleaguered by an enemy, which, in the 
shape of the mutinous regiments from Keemuch and 
Kusseerabad, had marched down to attack the second 
city in Hindostan. And Avhilst Lieutenant-Governor 
Colvin and all his Chief Officers had been shut up at 
Agra, the districts under his charge had been rolling 
aAvay from him. That great triumph of British ad- 
ministration, so vaunted, so believed — the Settle- 
ment of the North-Western Provinces — had sud- 
denly collapsed. For a time there was a great 
revolution of landed property, and almost all that 
the English had decreed had been doAvn-trodden AAuth 
a remorseless heel, as though Avhat Ave had done and 
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boasted had been purposel}' done in violent scorn of 1857. 
the genius and instincts of the people. Even the 
Supreme Government, in the first week of July, were 
constrained to admit that “the North-Western Pro- 
vinces were for the moment lost.”'’^ However humi- 
liating the fact may have been, it was a fact. Our 
latest administrative triumphs had crumbled away at 
our feet. 

There was some comfort in the thought that the 
main bodies of the Madras and Bombay armies had 
not fallen away from their allegiance. But it was 
hard to say what any hour might bring forth. One 
Bombay regiment was rising ; there were threaten- 
ing movements in the Southern Mahratta Country, 
and more than a suspicion that the old adherents of 
the Rajahs of Sattarah were in league with the repre- 
sentatives of the Peishwahs. The Bombay services 
in the persons of Brigadier Le-Grand Jacob and 
Messrs. Rose and Seton-Karr were emulating the good 
deeds of their brethren in Bengal, and Lord Elphin- 
stone was nobly vindicating the confidence which the 
British Government had reposed in him, by placing 
him, for a second time, at the head of an Indian pre- 
sidency. It was not beyond the pale of probability 
that Western India would soon be in a blaze. Then, 
in the Deccan, there was the great Mahomedan State 
of Hj’-derabad, where the Nizam, guided and sup- 
ported by his accomplished minister, Salar Jung, 
holding fast to the English alliance, stiU doubted 
whether they could much longer restrain their troops, 

* “ The Bengal Native Army was the revolt was still extending ; and 
in mutiny j the North-Western Pro- the hearts of all Englishmen in India 
vinces were for the moment lost ; the were daily torn by accounts of the 
King of Delhi and our treacherous massacre, and worse than massacre. 

Sepoys were proclaiming a new em- of their women and children.” — 
pire; small bodies oi gallant En- Government of India to Court of 
glishmen were holding out in iso- Directors, July 4, 1857. 

Sited stations against fearful odds ; 
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July 28. 


Tlie advance 
into Oude. 

July 29. 


after day, in torrents, after the manner of an Indian 
Jul}’’, and cholera had broken out in the force. 
There was nothing to cheer or to animate the leader 
but the one hope of saving the garrison of Lucknow. 
“ I have this morning,” wrote Havelock to Sir Patrick 
Grant, who had suggested that the enterprise was a 
hazardous one, “received a plan of Lucknow from 
Major Anderson, engineer in that garrison, and much 
valuable information in two memoranda, which es- 
caped the enemy’s outpost troops, and were partly 
written ' in Greek characters.^ These communica- 
tions, and much information orally derived from 
spies, convince me of the extreme delicacy andditii- 
culty of any operation to relieve Colonel Inglis, now 
commanding in Lucknow. It shall be attempted, 
however, at every risk, and the result faithfully re- 
ported.”t 

So Havelock marched on — Cawnpore with its 
ghastly memories behind him ; before him, at Luck- 
now, the great horror of a catastrophe still more 
tragic and overwhelming; around him everywhere 
a multitude of mutinous soldiers and an armed 
population, hostile to the core ; and Avith him only 
the fearlessness of the Englishman to make head- 
Avay against these terrific odds. 

* These had , been brought by f Marsbman's Life of Havelock. 
TJngud, the spy, of whom mention 
has been made in a former note. 
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BOOK VI— THE PUKJAB AKD DELHI. 
[May — July, 1857.] 


CHAPTER 1. 


GENKIIAL CONDITION OY THE TUNJAE— SOUECE OF DAKCEH — BniTISII EE- 
EATIO^;S AVlTn ArGnA^•ISTA^• — CAUSES OF COXFIDEXCF, — MOiJTGOlIEttY 
AT LAIIOUE— EVENTS AT MEEAN-lIEEIl — SEUVICES OF BUIGADIER COIIBETT 
— BISAUMING OF THE NATIVE llEGIMENTS — BELIEF OF THE FOBT OF 
lAHOltE— EVENTS AT UlIBITSUn AND GOVINDGIIUB — TUE MUTINIES AT 
FEnOEEFOUE AND FIIILLOUB, 

Although to Lord Canning it had appeared that May, 1857. 
the most formidable dangers which threatened the State of ilie 
security of the Anglo-Indian Empire took shape in '' 
the lower countries, because those countries were 
almost wholly destitute of tlie defence of European 
troops, he saw far otf, at the furtliest extremit}' 
of our British dominions, other great perils scarcely 
less in degree, but of a widel}’’ different kind, and 
counteracted by more favourable conditions. In the 
loAvcr provinces he feared the malice of the Native 
soldieiy. In the Punjab he dreaded, most of all, the 
enmit}’' of the people. Sepoy regiments Avere scattered 
all over the Sikh country ; but the province Avas, 
indeed, the great European garrison of British India. 

The strength of English manhood may have been 
slight in relation to the actual defensiA’’e requirements 
of our frontier-province abutting upon the Afghan 
country, from Avhich, even from remote periods, suc- 
VOL. ii. 2 E 
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1S57. ceedms: dviiasties liad Icoked for the stream of foreimi 

invasion — small, too. in comparison vritli tlie nume- 
rical power of tlie Xative regiments, regular and 
irregular, wliicli were posted in all parts of tlie 
Punjab. But even with tbe mysterious failure of 
Meerut before bis eves, tbe Governor-General was full 
of confidence when be counted up tbe European 
regiments on tbe frontier, and felt tbat tbev mig-bt 
overawe tbe Sepoys. Yet be could not belp regard- 
ing witb some disquieting apprebensions tbe state of 
tbe general population of tbe province. Little more 
than seven years bad passed since tbe Empbe of 
Punjeet Singb bad been brought under tbe yoke of 
tbe Enslisb. Tbe State had been overthrown bv tbe 
soldiery. It was tbe license of its mUitaiy bands 
that bad unintentionally opened to us tbe gates of tbe 
country of tbe Five Eivers. and tbe same power, re- 
vived or reawakened, might now cast- us out. and re- 
store for a while tbe dynasty of tbe Singhs. Men of 
tbe most sanguine temperament, inflated well-nigb to 
burstinof witb national self-love, could bardlv bebeve 
that tbe Sirdars of tbe Punjab, who bad lost so much 
by tbe conquest of their counm\ bad become wholly 
reconciled to British rule and eager to perpetuate it. 
Tbe truth embodied in a few pregnant words by tbe 
greatest master of common sense tbat tbe world has 
^con. — '' many overthrown estates, so many 

votes for troubles" — could not be ignored at such a 
time. Then there was tbat other great fount of 
danger — “ disbanded soldiery" — which might send 
forth a sudden torrent to swell tbe great stream of 
trouble.*' “Mabed towns, stored arsenals and armories, 

* The HuinlKrs, hoTreverj must measss,. -iODO liill Itsjpoots^ 4CG0 
rot be e^srsetaied. The remains of Hindostanees. and lOOQ Gcotbsbs. 
tbe Poniabee Armr. after the second About 4000 of these old soldiers 
Sildi tvi. probabij did not exceed trere enlisted irdo ibe Punjab Irrs- 
26.090 men. Of ibese about lO.OGO gular Perce, and an egcal number 
•vreVe Sibbs^ 7000 Puniabse JIabo- into tbe iliiitaiy PoIiceT 
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goodly races of liorsc. chariots of war, elephants, 1S57- 
ordnaiice, artillery, and the like,” wrote the same 
great master — “ all this is but a sheep in lion’s skin, 
except the breed and disposition of the people be 
stout and warlike.” Tlic breed and disposition of the 
Sikhs were stout and warlike. We could not resard 
with contempt the militaiy prowess of the nation 
which had sent forth the men who, in the great 
battles Df the Sutlej, had taxed to the utmost the 
skill and valour of Hardingc and Gouuh, with the 

O C 7 

best troops of the British Empire at their back, and 
had driven our Dragoons like sheep before them on 
the plain of Chillianwallah. 

Nor was the only danger which threatened the 
position of the British in our great frontier province, 
that which glared upon us from the Punjab itself. 
Beyond the border were turbulent ti’ibes, occupying 
the Afghan passes, whom it had been our policy now 
to bribe, now to awe, into submission. An irruption 
of these predatory hordes into the plain of Pcshawur 
would have caused wide-spread confusion, in the 
midst of which bodies of Afghan Horse, led, perhaps, 
by one of the chiefs of the Barukzye famil}’^ of Caubui, 
might have streamed down upon our position, and 
burying, as they had before done, all jealousies and 
animosities in the gi’avc of a common purpose, might 
have allied themselves with the Sikhs, and swept the 
English out of the country. But thinkmg of this, 

Lord Canning thought also of the recent subsidiary 
treaty with Dost Mahomed, of the friendship that had 
been outwardly established between the two nations, 
and, above all, of the fact that the strongest feelings 
of self-interest dictated to the Ameer a course of 
neutrality at such a time, and that love of English 
money was stronger than hatred of the English race. 

r\ _ . r\ 
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1''57. Thankfull}' and hopefully, he rcmcnihered the wise 
advice of Edwardcs and the admirable diplomacj^ of 
Lawrence and he ceased to be troubled by the 
thought of an Afghan invasion, tremendous as would f 
have been the disaster if it had come upon us at such , 
a time. ' 

There were some other circumstances, too, in our 
favour. The population of the Punjab was a mixed 
population. There were national and religious diver- 
sities, which forbade the union and concentration 
which give force even to the feeble. In other parts 
of our Empire there were diversities of faith, but long 
contact had rubbed off the angularities which kept 
them apart, and in the Hiiidooised ^lahoinedan, or 
the ]\Iahoinedaniscd Hindoo, might be seen something 
almost amounting to fusion. But there was a gulf be- 
tAveen the Sikhs and the j\Iahoraedans of the Punjab 
— ^between both and the people of Hindostan. The 
Sikhs learnt Avith no feeling of joy or sympathy 
that the King of Delhi had been proclaimed in his old 
capital, and that Mahomedanism Avas likely again to 
be dominant in Upper India. Tliey called to mind ex- 
citing national prophecies, AA'hich said tliat the Sikhs 
Avould some day stream doAvn to the sack of Delhi; 
and the old greed of plunder Avas revived strenuousl)’^ 
Avithin them. It might be better for them, at first, to 
cast in their lot Avith the Feringhees, Avhose hour 
would come sooner or later ; it Avas too soon to strike 
then. There Avas some comfort in this thought. There 
was comfort, too, in the remembrance that the Punjab 
had been disarmed; that the warlike population of 
the conquered country no longer went about with 
SAVords at their sides, or had firelocks stored in their 
houses. In all such cases it is probable that the dis- 
♦ Ante, voL i. pp. 432, et seq. 
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nnnnmrnf. is: luit ; An* wljil?* llu; Bcnrcliings of 

nutlior’uy arc nctiw. jnanv inj|»k‘iiu'ti(s of wir arc 
in the groniul, nr liidtlcn in .<facks or (Imtche?, 
rt:i<iv !n lu* I'xhinii' d or rxtnu'lotl from their hiding- 
|du>H!-. if m orsMty (ov their use t-honkl arise. Still the 
daniirr fpon that snurre — nf many arin.s in the hands 
nf niv-n Ineiwing Imv.* to use (hem — though not, per- 
h:i]*'^. v.h.»)llv remov<‘(l, liad In en greatly diminished ; 
and in num< ron*; instama-s (he sword laid been turned 
imo (lie phnigli'-hare ‘»r (he reaping-hook, and soldiers 
had v.‘(5led down into the peac-eful wav.s of ngri- 
eultur.d life, 'fha.t tlmv felt tlu' henefits of ii strong 
and a jii'-! (iovernment after (he* years of unrest wliicdi 
ha«i followed the death of llunjeet Singh is not to he 
donh'ed ; and their martial instincts might have hcen 
<lvinir out under the snhduing inilnences of ti reign of 
order. 

'fiir'^e circumstances were to he counted uj) in onr 
favour; and (here was one more to he tidded to the 
ac('onn(. As the eonntry lielow the Sntlej had been 
w<'ll-nigh swept of its military strength to garrison 
(hi* Punjah. so tilso might it he said (hat the lower 
provinees had been drained of t he best energie.s of the 
jiolitical and civil liranehes of the service to govern 
and to administer it. Lord Canning, ever hopeful 
ami sanguine ; and, manly himself, apjireciating the 
])ower of individual matdiood in others, looked confi- 
dently towards the country in whicli John Lawrence 
and his lieutenants .stood vigilant and ready for 
tiction. Lesohite that the Punjab .should in all senses 
lx; a success, Lord Dalhousie had looked around liini 
for men of good jierformance and of good promise, 
and (he flower of llie two services wn.s planted there 
when he handed over the Government of India to his 
successor. There Robert Montgomery and Donald 


1S57. 

May. 
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1857. Maclcod, afterwards Chief Unlers of llic Province, 
filled the jilaccs next in rank to the Chief Coinniis- 
sionership. There Thornton and Roberts, Rarnes and 
Ricketts, of the one service — Rdwardes and Nicholson, 
Bccher and Lake, Taylor and James, of the other, and 
many other resolute and sagacious men, were teaching 
the people to respect and love them. There, too, wiis 
that famous Punjab Irregular Force raised by the 
Lawrences, and commanded by Neville Chamber- 
lain, with picked officers under him — men such as 
Coke, Wilde, Laly, and others of the same stamp — a 
force of horse and foot, trained alilcc to activity and 
to endurance amidst the difficulties of a mountain 
frontier eight hundred miles in extent, and little 
likely, it was believed, to sympathise with the Poor- 
beah regiments of ITindostan. If anywhere through- 
out our Indian dominions confidence could be placed 
in the men whose lot it would be to grapple witli 
the dangers rising up before them, it was in the “pet 
province” of Lord Dalhousic. No man knew better 
than Lord Canning how all might be lost by indi- 
vidual feebleness, or all might be won by individual 
strength. All had been lost at ]\Ieerut and Delhi ; 
but he had abundant faith in Lawrence and in those 
who worked under him in the Punjab ; and as days 
passed, and he learnt, somewhat slowly by reason 
of j)ostal and telegraiJiic interruptions, the events 
which were developing themselves in that province, 
he felt more and more assuredly that his confidence 
was not misplaced. Of these events I now proceed 
to speak. 


Lawrence at 

Elawnl- 

Pindee. 


The summer heats had driven Sir John Lavwence 
from Lahore. The ceaseless labour of years had 
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^von 1 cenf'(l n iv'lnist frnmc nml impnirccl a iinturall}’ 1S57. 

ronslitntinn. A <o Hnglniid luul been re- 
commended to 1 dm ; bnt. with tluil- great, love of liis 
work, wldi'h W!i< .‘jlnired by :d] who worked under 
him in tise Punjab, he w.as reluctant to leave tlic 
country ^■o long ns he could do his dnt}’ with manifest 
advantage to the Stale. P«nt Ijc had recognised the 
necessity (^f con.-amting to a comj)romisc, and going 
out half-wavto meet the urfiencv of the case.’^' There 
were cool .and jtleasanl, ])lace.s within the range of the 
giv.at provinct! which he administered — places in 
which he might do his work, during the extreme 
heats of the summer weather, without the waste of 
strength, which could not be arrested at Lahore. So 
he had been wont^ in the month of May, to rej)air to 
the refre.'^hing .elopes of the ^furrcc Hills; .and thither 
he was this vear bound, when the first tidings of the 
di.sastrous events at l\Ieerut and Delhi were bronuht 
by tclegra])h to the Punjab. Then he stood fast at 
Pawul-Pindee, a spot from which he could ob.servc 
well all that was ]iassing in the Punjab, and looking 
down, as it were, from an eminence on the varied 
scene below, could issue mandates to his lieutenants 
all over the country, and make his presiding genius 
felt beyond the limits of the province he governed. 

Next in authority to the Chief Commissioner was jjay ii— 12. 
the .Judicial Commissioner. Mr. Robert i\Iontgo- Monipmery 
meiy w.as a Bengal civilian of thirty year.s’ stand- 
ing in the service. A member of a good Iri.sh Pro- 
testant family, he had been taught and disciplined in 
early 3^outh at that school which had imparted the 
rudiments of education to the Lawrences. There, on 

* On ilic 13lli of Mny, Sir .Toliii iiiglif before last I put some aconite 
Jjawrence, in a letter to Colonel on my temjilc. It is a deadly poison, 
gdwarclcs, wrote: “I have been In the nigot it worked into my eye, 
very unwell and unable to write. Tlic and I was nearly blinded.” 
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the banks of the Foyle, these young contemporaries 
had become familiar nith the stirring •svatch-n’ords of 
Derry: “No surrender!” There, if thej'- did not 
acquire much classic lore, they laid broad and deep 
the foundations of a manly character. Hardy, robust, 
and -well-disciplined, they went forth into the world 
by different paths ; but time brought the Derry boys 
again together to sit beside each other on the same 
Dench, and to learn the same great lessons. When 
the Lahore Board of Administration was dissolved, 
Henrj’ and John Laivrence and Robert Montgomery 
were its members. On the institution of the new ad- 
ministrative S3^stem, under the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of John La-wrence, Mr. Montgomeiy became 
Judicial Commissioner,®" There were some charac- 
teristic differences between him and his chief; but 
they lay mainly on the surface. An unmistakable 
benevolence of aspect, and a rare gentleness of 
manner, might have led some to suppose that he was 
one made to shine only in quiet times and in happy 
circumstances. But the genial smile and the kindly 
voice, which won all hearts, denoted not the absence 
of that resolute -niU and that stern courage which 
spoke out so plainly in the look and bearing of the 
Chief Commissioner. It only needed a great occasion 
to show that he could be hard as a rock and cruel as 
steel to resist the oppressions of the proud, and to 
smite the persecutors of our race. And those who 
knew him best said of him that it was a fortunate 

* During tlie existence of the Lu^rence; but, at a later period, 
Lahore Board of Administration, his measure both in Oude and the 
Montnomery, urho u'as a civilian of Pnnjab indicated his mature accept- 
the Tiiomasonian school, who had ance of the principles and policy of 
graduated in the North-W^tem thelatter. Inno one have the Xative 
Provinces, concurred in the opinions aristocracy fonnd a more generous 
and supported the views ol John advocate than in Sir Ptobert ilont- 
more frequently than those of Henry gomeiy. 
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clivinn^tancc tliat tlicy lintl then at; Lahore, as chief 
tlirector of niVnirs, one ^Yho was a man of impulse, 
wiih wliom to think was to act, and whose veiy 
defi.els, includini: a want of caution and circumspec- 
tion, voero of a kind to he essentially serviceable in 
such a conjtincttn'c. 

T!u' hour of the irreat crisis found ^Ir. i^Iont- 
yomerv at the civil station of Anarkidlce, situated 
at I lie distance of a mile from the Pnn jabce capital. 
In the city of Lahore itself there was a mi.xed popula- 
tion, mnnberinir nearly a hundred thousand, the most 
numerous classes being Sikhs and Mahomedans, many 
of them born sohliers. 'I'hc Fort, wliich was witliin 
the walls of the city, was garrisoned by a company 
of an European regiment, some det.ails of European 
Artillery, and half a regiment of Sepoys. These 
detachments for garrison duty were relieved at fi.\ed 
intervals, and returned to the Cantonment of Meean- 
!Meer, six miles from Lahore, where the great bulk of 
our mililar}' force was posted. At that station were 
three regiments of Native Infantry and a regiment of 
Native Cavalry, watched liy the Eighty-lirst Foot and 
two troops of European Horse Artillery. Two of the 
Ke|ioy regiments were among the most distinguished 
in the service. Tlic Sixteenth Grenadiers was one of 
the “beautiful regiments” which had fought under 
Nott against the Afghans of Candahar, and the 
Twenty-sixth had done so Avell under Pollock, that 
Lord Ellenborongh had made it a Light Infantiy 
corps. The other Native regiments were the Forty- 
ninth Infantiy and the Eightli Cavalry. Roughly 
computed, it may be said that the Native troops out- 
numbered the Europeans as four to one. 

On I\Ionday, the 11th of May, it Avas knoAVii at 
Lahore that the Meerut regiments had revolted. On 
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1S57. tlie mornirig of the 12th came the still more exciting 
llavi2. intelligence that Delhi "was in the hands of the rebels. 
The tremendous significance of these tidings v.'as not 
likely to he underrated by a man of IMonfgomerj^’s 
intelligence and experience. But it did not bewilder 
him for a moment. He saw clearly that the safety of 
India depended at such a time on the salvation of the 
Punjab. Tlie Punjab in the hands. of the eneni}*, and 
all Upper India must be lost. It was certain that the 
great arsenal of Delhi had gone from us ; it was im- 
possible to exaggerate the helplessness of the English 
if the magazines of the Punjab and the adjacent ter- 
ritories were also to be wrested from them. Any 
success on the part of the Regular Sepoy regiments 
might stimulate all the Irregular battalions in the 
Punjab to revolt, and this might be followed by a 
rising of the people. But it was not equally clear 
how this gigantic evil was to be arrested. Under- 
standing well the ^Native character, Montgomery 
knew that the Sepoy was not less likely to be driven 
into hostility by his fears than by his resentments. 
It might, therefore, be the safer course to keep things 
quiet, and to betray no symptom of suspicion. But, 
on the other hand, it vras impossible to overrate the 
advantage of striking the first blow. The party that 
is first to be the party of action has a double chance 
of success. 

But the general knowledge that there was a spirit 
of mutiny in the Bengal Army might not have in- 
duced the authorities at Lahore to take the initiative, 
and might not have justified them in doing it, if 
there had been no particular knowledge of local dis- 
affection among the Punjabee troops. This know- 
ledge, however, had been obtained. On a suggestion 
from Mr. Montgomerjq Captain Richard LaAvrence, 
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Chief of the Police and Thuggee DcpnrtinciUs in the ISiiT* 
Punjnhj had commissioned the hend-writer of the 
Thuggee office, a Brahmin of Oiide, to asccilain tlio 
feelings and intentions of the Lahore troops. A titter 
agent could not have been employctl, for his Averc 
botli the country and the caste of the most, inthiential 
of the Poorbeali Sepo3’s. lie did liis work loyally 
and Avell. Scrupulous as lie Avas, on the score of 
caste, as any Brahmin in the service, he had no sym- 
pathj- Avith the treacherous machinations of men avIio 
AA’ere eating the salt of the British GoA’crjunent, and 
Avere under the kindly care of its otlieers ; and lie 
brought back to Richard LaAvrcncc, aftei’ brief but 
satisfying inquiiy, tidings that the regiments a.t 
Mecan-Itleer AA’ere ripe for revolt. “ Sahib,” .said the 
faithful Brahmin, “they are full of fissad '’^ — they sire 
up to this in it and lie laid his hand upon Jii.s 
throat. It Avas plain that they Avere only Avaiting for 
information from the countries beloAA* to break into 


open mutiny. 

In this conjuncture Montgomery took coun.sel with Tim Cnmtoli 
his colleagues — the chief civilians and staff-officerH a.t 
Anarkullee, A\dio assembled in the Iiouse of -Maeplier- 
son, the Military Sccretaiy, They Avere ,Mr. Dona id 
Macleod, Mr. Egerton, Colonel Oinrnuncy, Mr. Ro- 
berts, Captains Maepherson, Richard Luv/roiico, mid 
Waterloo Hutchinson. There Avas an animafe-d fli,.;. 
cussion. Maepherson had already laJked /he iniiW.r 
OA'er AA-ith Robert Montgomery, and /hey harl uyrci-.d 
that it AA'Ould be e:-:pedient to df-.pnvc /lie Re-poya of 
their ammunition. It v/oh now /-(igge./.ed by the 
former xhat this .should be done — t.lint the mniniinh 
tion should be lodged in .store, and that /he ropitfioni!', 
should be told that, a.? they had obvion-dy ///i/eh 

* h'-Ahhu, 
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anxiety ivitli respect to the greased cartridges, it was 
the order of the Government that all ground of alarm 
should be removed for the present by leaving them 
without any ammunition at all. On this Eichard 
Lawrence said, “ I would disarm them altogether 
to which ]\Iacpherson replied that it was scarcely 
probable that the military authorities would consent 
to such a measure. After some further discussion, 
Montgomery determined that he and Macpherson 
should drive over to the military station and propose 
to the Brigadier, at any rate, to deprive the Native 
regiments of their ammunition. In ordinary course 
of affairs, the Chief Commissioner would have been 
consulted. But there was an interruption of the tele- 
graphic communication between Lahore and Rawul- 
Pindee ; so the responsibility of deciding upon imme- 
diate action rested with ]\Iontgomery, and he cheer- 
fully undertook it. 

The station of Meean-Meer was then in military 
charge of Brigadier Stuart Corbett, an ofS.cer of the 
Indian Army, who had served the Company for 
nearly forty years, but had lost but little of the bodily 
and none of the mental vigour of his prime ; and it 
was a happy circumstance that he had none of that 
incapacity to grasp strange incidents and new situa- 
tions — ^none of that timid shrinking from respon- 
sibility — which is so often evinced by feeble minds, 
trammelled by the associations of long years of con- 
vention and routine. A happy circumstance, indeed, 
that to such a man Montgomery now communicated 
the alarming tidings which had been received from 
Meerut and Delhi. Corbett saw at once that, there 
was a pressing necessity for prompt and vigorous 
action ; and though, at first, knowing well the feel- 
ings of the officers under his command, he could not 
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cmlimcc llic bold project of disarming tbc troo 2 )s, 3857 
be did not hesitate to adopt tlic proposal to render 
the Native regiments comparative!}' harmless by the 
scir.urc of their ammunition. But, as the day ad- 
vanced, he began to doubt whether the precautionary 
measures on which they had resolved in the morn- 
ing would suflice for such an emergency. So he 
wrote to i\Iacpherson in brief decided language, more 
emphatic than otlici.al, sa 3 -ing that he would “go the 
whole hog” and disarm tlie troops altogether. And 
I\Iontgomcry readily consented to the proposal.* 

It was a bold measure, and to be accomplished TIic station 
only by secrecy and suddenness. But neither Mont- 

* If. lias been stated, and iipoti prepared to break info rcbclHon, and 
nntbority coininonly tnistworlliy — tliat cvcrywliere their first measure 
flint of Mr. Cavr-llrowne, in his would be, the seizure of our magn- 
\ery valmiblo work, “ Tlie runjal) nines. The authority for tin’s story 
ami Delhi in 1857" — that it was the w.as a Sikh police-oflicer-said to be 
considcr.alion of a more pressiu!; a man of more than ordinary intclli- 
local danger that eauted the cxti erne gcncc, and of undoubted loyalty to 
measure of disarming the troops to the liritish Government — who land 
be agreed tipon. It is said that in- communicated it to llichnrd Law- 
Iclligcncc had been received to the rencc. But after a very searching 
effect that the Sepoy regiments had inquiry into the events of that morn- 
conspired to seize the fort of Lahore, iug at Meenu-Mccr, I have been 
It was garrisoned, ns above related, compelled to discard the whole story, 
by some European Infant ty and .-Vr- so far at Ic.ast ns concerns its alleged 
tillery, and a wing of a Native regi- effect upon ihcmindsof Montgomery 
ment. During the first half of the andCorbclf, and the consequent dis- 
month of Jlay, the Twenty-sixth arming of tlie troops. Mr. Browne 
were on garrison duty; but on the says Unit God’s mercy in permitting 
]5th of the month they were to be the timely discovery of this plot 
relieved by the Forty-ninth. And it “ alone saved hundreds from the 
was agreed that the wing marching snare laid for them.” But tlicrc arc 
out and the wing marching in— more grave doubts as to the existence of 
than a thousand men in all — should the plot, and it was not even talked 
turn upon the Europc.ans and shay of until a/Zer the measure of disarm- 
Ihcm ; and then, at a given signal to ing the troops had been agreed upon, 
be seen from a distance, the Sepoys What llichard Lawrence, Captain of 
at Mccan-Meer should rise, m.assacrc Police, rcjilly asccrlained, at Mopt- 
their officers, seize the guns, fire gomcry’s suggestion, was that which 
the Cantonments, and release rdl the is slated in the text. And it is 
imisoners in tlie gaol. Nor was the the belief both of Montgomery and 
rising td be confined to Mccan-Meer. llichard Lawrence, ns now before 
It was believed that at Uuiritsur, at me under their own hands, that no 
Fcrozoporc, at Phillour, and Jullund- new information of any kind caused 
bur the Sepoy regiments were alike Corbett to adopt the bolder course. 
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May 12— 13. gjjjgjg white regiment, with a good complement of 
European Artillery, resolutely commanded and skil- 
fully bandied, could overawe the Native Brigade, and 
force them to lay down their arms. A general parade 
was, therefore, ordered for the following morning. 
There was nothing in it to invite suspicion. Every- 
thing went on as usual in Cantonments. A ball was 
that evening to be given by the officers of the station 
to Colonel Renii}'- and the officers of the Eighty-first 
Foot. All suggestions as to its postponement were 
wisety set aside. Nothing was to be done to excite 
suspicion. The Sepoys of Meean-Meer, and their 
brethren of all classes, were to see that the English 
were feasting and dancing in total unconcern, as ever 
conscious of their strength and confident in their 
security. So the rooms of the Artillery Mess-House 
■ were lighted up at the appointed time ; and hosts 
and guests assembled as though bent only on the 
enjoyment of the hour. A few there knew what Avas 
coming in the morning, and others had a vague im- 
pression of an impending danger — an apj)roaching 
crisis — that might turn that gaily decorated ball-room 
into a grim battle-field. Some Amgue reports passed 
from one to another about the muster of Avhich they 
had read in the order-book ; and the more suspicious 
were well pleased to think that they could lay their 
hands upon their swords in a moment. The greater 
number neither knew nor suspected, but grumbled, 
saying that it was an inconsiderate and unkindly 
thing at best to order a general parade for the morn- 
ing after a ball. And so they danced on into the 
small hours of the morning, and saw their wh*es 
and daughters home, as though there were nothing to 
disturb the smooth surface of ordinary events. The 
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Native sentries posted liere and therein Cantonments 
saw nothin" in tlie movenuaits of the Einjlish to indi- 

O w 

cate anxietA* or mistrust. If the Sepoys liad, as Avas 
allowed, really planned the destruction of the English 
at !Mcean-!Meer, they nnist have rejoiced in the thought 
that their victims, utterly regardless of their doom, 
were going blindfold to the shamble.s. 

Eut when the hours of morninir-darlcness were 
past, and day had dawned upon j\leean-Meer, other 
thoughts than these took possession of the Sepoj'- 
mind. The Erigade assembled on the parade-ground. 
There Avas nothing peculiar in the appearance of that 
assembly, cxccj)1 that I^Iontgomery, Roberts, and 
others of the chief civil olliccrs from Anarkullee, Avere 
to he seen mounted on the ground.’'" Every soldier 
obeyed the orders that Avere issued to him. The 
regiments Avere drawn up in line of contiguous 
columns. The Artillery and Eighty-first (not num- 
bering more than tAVO hundred and fifty men) Avere 
on the right, the Native Cavalry on the left, and the 
Infantry regiments in the centre; the Avhite men ap- 
pearing as a mere dot beside the long line of the 
blacks. At the head of each regiment Avas read 
aloud the GoA'ernment order disbanding the muti- 
nous Thirty-fourth at Earrack])ore. These formal 
proceedings OA^er, the serious business of the morning 
commenced. The NatiA'c regiments Averc ordered to 
change front to the rear, and at the same time the 
Eighty-fii'st also changed front, so as to face the 
Sepoys ; the Artillciy, then in the rcai’, loading their 
guns unseen b}^ the Native regiment. When this 
manmuvre, Avhich seemed Avhilst in execution to be 
onl}’’ a part of the Erigadc exercise of the morning, 

*■ They had ridden over from Anarkullee in the morning. It appears 
that they were not at the ball. 
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isnr. line! l)con accomplished, a slalV oilicor, Lientciiant 
]\locai(a, Adjutant of llic Twenty-sixth llcgiment, 
who could spcalv the Native languages fluently and 
correctly, was ordered forward hy the, Briyadicr to 
read his address to the Sepoys, lie did it well, in a 
clear loud voice, explaining to them that now, a 
mutinous spirit having evinced itself ii\ other vegi- 
ments, and brought many good soldiers to certain de- 
Ktruct4on, it was better that the distinguished rogi> 
ments at Meean-Meer, which had done so much good 
service to the State, shonld place themselves beyond 
the roach of temptation by surrendering all means of 
oflencc; so they were, ordered to — “ Pile arms.” 

Whilst this address was being delivered to the 
Sepoys, the lilighty-first fell back by subdivisions be- 
tween the guns; and when the. word was given to 
pile arms, the Native, regiments found themselves face 
to face with a long line of Artillery, and a row of 
lighted portfires in the hands of the English gunners. 
At the same time the voice of Colonel Kenny rung 
out clearly with the command, “ Eighty-first, load !” 
and then there was the rattle of the ramrods, which 
told that there was death in every piece. For a 
minute the Grenadiers had hesitated to obey the 
order ; hut thns confronted, they saw that to resist 
would ho to court instant destruction ; so they sullenly 
resigned themselves to their fate, and piled their 
muskets to the word of command, whilst the Cavalry 
unclasped their belts and laid their sabres on the 
ground. The F.ighty-first then came forward and re- 
moved the arms, for which a largo number of carts 
were waiting near the parade-grounds, and the Sepoys 
went haflled and harmless to their Lines.*' It was a 

* Tlio arms wore taken nudov a guard of (lie Eighty-first to (ho Lahore 
Fort. 
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great design executed Avitli consummate skill ; and if lSo7. 
b}' a first blow a battle Avas ever Avon, tlie battle 
of the Punjab Avas fought and Avon that morning by 
i\rontgomeiy, Corbett, and Renny. 

Rut this bloodless A'ictory at j\recan-i\rcer AA-as not 

1 1 1 r 1 • • 1 M T Oicl’ortof 

tile Avliole of that mornings Avork. AVhilst the parade Lahore. 
AA’as being held, three companies of the Eighty-first 
AA'cre marching to Lahore to secure the Fort, A Aving 
of the Twenty-sixtli Sepo3'S Awas on garrison duty 
there. It Avas A'etAvanting tAvo days of the completion 
of their tour of duty ; and unless they Avondered Avhy 
none of tlicir ofiicers AA'cre dancing at Meean-Mcer, 
there Avas nothing to create suspicion that there Avas 
anything uiiAvontcd in the air. But Avhen suddenl}’’, a 
little Avliilc after sunrise, ucaa’s came that the Euro- 
peans Avere marching on the Fort, they saAv at once 
that AvhateA'er plots Avere to liaA^e been acted out on 
the loth, they had been discoA^ered, and that the game 
Avas altogether lost. Colonel Smith, AAUth his three 
companies, marched into the Fort. Tlie Sepoys AATre 
ordered to lay doAvn their arms. Resistance AA'as 
hopeless, and thej’’ obej^ed to a man. Tlie companies 
of the Eightj'-first Avere then told off to their various 
duties, and the Sepo^-s AA'ere marched to Meean-]\Ieer, 
crest-fallen and dispirited, there to learn the history of 
the eventful parade of the morning. They found the 
place bristling Avith the baj'-onets only of the AAhite 
men. European picquets and sentries were posted 
CA’^eryAAdiere. Arrangements Avere being made to 
secure the safety of the AAmmen and children in the 
English barracks, and messengers Avere speeding to 
ditferent parts of the country to AA’^arn our countrymen 
of the danger Avith A\hich they Avere threatened. 
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To secure tlie safety of one point, althougli that 
one point were tlie gi*eat capital of the Punjab, had 
not been, on that 12th of May, the sole object of 
Montgomery’s exertions. With a strong European 
Brigade, Horse, Foot, and Artillery, the authorities 
at Meerut had refused to divide their force, and had 
looked only to the safet}'- of the station. But at 
Lahore, with only one regiment of English Infantry 
and a few English gunners, in the face of a still larger 
body of Native troops, Montgomery took a compre- 
hensive view of all surrounding dangers, and turned 
the scanty means at his disposal to larger account 
than most men would have deemed possible. But it 
was his good fortune to find in the military chief a 
kindred spirit, and to meet with ready response to all 
his suggestions. If at that time there had been, on the 
part of the military, any ominous shakings of heads 
and feeble wringings of hands, all would have been 
lost. But to Corbett and Benny nothing seemed 
impossible. With the perilous work before them of 
disarming the Mcean-Meer troops, they had sent off 
three companies of their one white regiment to 
Lahore; but the crisis was one which demanded 
even further sacrifice of immediate strength. It was 
certain that there was much to be done with small 
means ; but it is in such daring and such doing that 
greatness consists. Another company of the Eighty- 
first was despatched in Native carriages, hastily col- 
lected, to afford succour to another place which 
seemed to be girt with danger. 

The fortress of Govindghur, which lies some thirty 
miles from Lahore, is the military stronghold of the 
great city of Umritsur, the spiritual capital of the 
Punjab—a city invested in the minds of the Sikh 
people with the holiest associations. In no place 
throughout the Punjab was the influence of the 
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prie>{linofl so powerful ; in 7io plncc liad tlic spirit of 
nationality so largely survived the subjugation of the 
peojde. There tlie Sikh inhabitants were more likely 
to rise than in any part of the country ; and to that 
centre, more than to any other point, were the Sikhs 
likelv to turn their eyes for a irivcn siirnal of general 
insurrection. Prom tlie first moment, ^Montgomery 
had recognised the jiaramount importance of securing 
the Fort and overawing the cit}'. On the morning of 
the 12lh, with the Delhi telegrams before him, he had 
written to Mr, Cooper, Deputy Commissioner, ad- 
vising him of what had happened below, telling him 
that at Lahore they miglit have to fight for their 
li^ •cs, and urging upon him the immediate necessit}’- 
of “ caring for Goviiulghur.” “ I would advise," he 
said, “ every precaution being adopted beforehand, so 
as to be ready in case of u row. You shall have the 
best information of all that is going on, and the more 
quietly we move the better. Do not alarm the Sepoys 
by any previous acts, but keep the strictest watch on 
them ; and the feelings of the cit}’’ should be ascer- 
tained by eveiy source at your command. Open 
communication with Jullundhur, and find out what 
is going on there. i\Iy advice is to be fully alive and 
awake, and prepared for the worst, without creating 
any alarm by any open act. If the troops slioiild 
rise, you have the Fort to go to, and can defend your- 
selves." And these stirring words were addressed to 
a lieutenant worthy of his chief. Mr. Cooper was 
not a man to be appalled by an}’ danger j and under 
him again there was another civil officer, Mr. j\rac- 
naghten. Assistant Commissioner, equally ripe for any 
hazardous enterprise that might fall in the way of his 
duty. 

Cool and collected, and fertile in resources and ex- 

2 p 2 
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pedients, these t^ro now bethought themselves of 
turning to. the best account every possible circum- 
stance that was in their favour. The report at 
Umritsur was that the disarmed Sepoys from Meean- 
]\Ieer were coming in a body to help the regiments at 
the former place to seize upon Govindghur. The 
fortress was garrisoned mainly by Sepoy troops. The 
only Europeans were the gunners of a weak company 
of Artillery. There was, however, in the Canton- 
ment a horse-battery, under Captain "Waddy, manned 
by white soldiers, and this was now removed into the 
Fort, Cooper, with a party of Irregular horsemen 
and some faithful Sikhs, took post opposite the Fort 
gates, whilst Macnaghten went out on the Lahore 
road to raise a body of villagers to intercept the ad- 
vance of the rebel Sepoys, The agricultural com- 
munities were kno-wn to be on our side. They were 
in a state of unexampled prosperity. There had been 
one of the richest harvests knovm for years. Many 
of the peasantry were hardy J4t cultivators, with no 
S 3 mpathetic leanings towards the Sepoys from Hin- 
dostan. They promptly responded to the call, and 
arming themselves with whatsoever weapons they 
could seize — perhaps only the implements of their 
calling — went forth to form a living barrier against 
the wave of insurrection which, it was believed, was 
pouring in from Lahore. But safety, not danger, was 
on the road. About midnight, a noise as of a coming 
multitude was heard. Macnaghten mustered his 
villagers, and formed across the highway a sturdy 
rampart of carts, behind which the}’^ awaited the ap- 
proach of the enemy. But they found themselves 
face to face with a most welcome arrival of friends. It 
was the companj’’ of the Eighty-first, under Chichester, 
that had been sent to the relief of Govindghur. 
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Before clayliglit tlie relief liad been accomplislied, 1S57. 
and llic fortress was safe. 


So, for tlie time, by flic exertions of Montgomciy Ferozepore. 
and Corl)ett, and tliose who worked under tliem, the 
two great cities of Lahore and Uinritsnr were placed 
beyond the reach of iniincdiate danger. By prompt 
and unexpected movements on the part of British 
aufhorit}', the revolt of the Sepoys had been paralj'sed 
in the veiy hour of its birth, and on the spots most 
favourable to its vigorous development. But there 
were otlier places, at no great distance, which, although 
of far less political importance, suggested grave doubts 
and anxieties to our chiefs; and Montgomery, there- 
fore, on the same day sent c.xprcsses to all the 
princi])al civil oficers in the Punjab, bearing copies 
of a confidential circular letter, in which the}' were 
informed of what had taken place, and warned to be 
in readiness to act promptly and vigorousl}^ in the 
event of an emergency, but to maintain outward 
calmness and quietude in the face of danger — to be 
fully alive to the magnitude of the crisis, but to 
betra}'' no symptom of alarm or excitement. In- 
structions were issued for the safe custody of the 
Treasuries, for the strengthening of the Sikh Police, 
and for the detention of all Sepoy letters; and it 
ended with the assuring words : “ I have full reliance 
on your zeal and discretion.” 

There were two places, especially, which it was 
most important to secure, on account of the military 
resources they contained. At Ferozepore and Phillour 
were large quantities of munitions of war, with but , 
fcAv European troops to defend the magazines against 
the too probable assaults of the Sepoys. At the 
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1857. former place were an arsenal and a magazine of con- 
sideraljle dimensions— the largest in that part of 
fifth and^tiie India, Two regiments of Native Infantry and a 
Fifty-seventh, regiment of Native Cavalry were posted there, and 
the temper at least of one of the regiments was more 
than suspected. Appearances, however, were less 
formidable than at Meean-Meer, for the European 
strength was greater in pro^jortion to the Sepoy 
force. The Sixty-first Queen’s was cantoned at 
Ferozepore, and there also were two companies of 
European ArtillerjL The station was commanded hy 
Brigadier Innes, an old Sepoy ofiicer of good repute ; 
but he laboured at that time under the disadvantage 
of being a stranger. He had arrived to take com- 
mand of the brigade only on the morning of the 11th. 
On the following night news came from Lahore that 
the Sepoys in Meerut and Delhi had risen, and the 
Brigadier was informed that the Native troops at 
Lahore were to be disarmed on the following day. On 
the 13th the Brigadier, anxious to discern for himself 
the bearing of his men, held a morning parade. Their 
demeanour was not encouraging. If there were 
nothing openly defiant in their manner, there was an 
absence of that easy, careless, unoccupied look which 
characterises the Sepoy in quiet times. It was plain 
that something was coming. 

The parade dismissed. Brigadier Innes called a 
Council of War. The members summoned were the 
principal political officers, the Commandants of the 
several regiments, and the Commissary of Ordnance. 
There was no attempt to obscure the fact that the 
temper of the Sepoys was most suspicious, and that 
the safety of the station depended on prompt and 
vigorous action. Instantly to disarm the Native 
regiments in a body was not held to be a measure 
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that, could be attempted -witbout danger; vdi}^ is not 
very clear. So it v'as dcterinined to divide them — a 
poor half-measure, ■which could scarcely be crowned 
Avith success — and to disarm them separately on the 
morrow. Hut tlie morroAV of Ad^oroiis action never 

O 

comes. Tlic man for a crisis is he Avho knoAA^s no 
morrow, but is resolute to strike to-da3^ The regi- 
ments Avere paraded scparatel}^, and marched off to 
ditferent camping-grounds at a distance from their 
Lines. Tlie Fifty-seventh quietly obeyed orders, and 
bivouacked on their allotted space for the night. The 
Forty-fifth, Avho AA’cre marched through the great 
Bazaar, lost there the little lo3mlty that Avas left in 
them; for among the bu3'ers and the sellers Avere 
scatterers of sedition, and sparks flcAv about CA'^ery- 
Avherc to bring on a great explosion. It happened, 
too, that as they Avent the Sepoys caught sight of the 
European soldieiy, and, belicAung that a hostile 
movement Avas intended, raised a ciy that there was 
treacheiy abroad, and numbers of them fell out, 
loaded their muskets, and made a rush for the maga- 
zine. The rest marched on to their caraping-ground. 

The outer defences of the magazine Avere in a state 
to favour the ingress of the mutineers. The ditch Avas 
filled up, and the Avails Avere in ruins ; so the Sepo 3 ^s 
of the Fort3’'-fifth Avere soon AAuthin the so-caUed 
intrenchments. But the magazine itself Avas less 
assailable, for it was protected by a high Avail, and 
the only entrance Avas defended by a guard of Red- 
mond’s Europeans. The Sepo3'^s AAuthin did their best 
to assist their comrades Avith scaling-ladders but the 
English soldiery Avere more than a match for the 


*■ Brigadier Innes says that the scaling-ladders, which must have 
Sepoys of the Eorty-fifth “ made been previously prepared.” 
a rush at the intrenchments with 
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1857. mutineers within and without. The former 
May 13-14. ggj^ed and disarmed ; the latter were driven hack, hut 


not before Redmond himself had been wounded. The 
magazine was thus saved, and three more companies 
of the Sixty-tirst having been thrown into it, its 
security wns established. But to save the magazine 
was in effect to sacrifice the Cantonment. With so 
small a body of European troops, it was impossible to 
defend one part without exposing another. The very 
division of the Sepoys, which had been thouglit an 
element of. strength, was in result only a source of 
difficulty and danger. The remaining companies of 
the Sixtj^-first, menaced on both sides, could do little 
or nothing to save the Cantonment. For the great 
Bazaar poured fourth its multitudes to plunder and 
destro 3 L The bungalows of the European officers, .the 
mess-houses, the churches, Protestant and Catholic, 
were sacked and fired. The night was a night of 
terror ; but the families of the English officers were 
safe in the barracks of the Sixty-first, and the fury of 
the assailants did not fall on our defenceless peojile. 

Meanwhile the Fifty-seventh had remained inactive 
on their camping-ground, and when morning dawned 
it was found that there had been but few deserters. 
The Brigadier, therefore, declared that he would re- 
gard them as loyal soldiers, if they would lay down 
their arms in the Euroj)ean Lines. The Light Com- 
pany marched in with apparent willingness ; but as 
the others were following, they saw a movement of 
the Sixty-first, directed against some men of the 
Forty-fifth, who had been tampering with their more 
loyal comrades, and believing that the Light Com- 
pany had been trapped, they broke in dismay and 
fled across the plain. After some time the efforts of 
their officers to dispel the fear which had seized them 
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Averc successful, aucl they Averc brought back again to 185 
their camping-ground. Little by little, as the day 
advanced, confidence Avas restored ; and before night- 
fall they had been inarched to the European barracks, 
and had surrendered their arms and the colours of 
their regiment. But the Sepoys of the Forty-fiftli 
Avere still roaming about the station, defiant and ripe , 
for mischief; and in the morning there was a report 
that the mutineers intended to seize the remmental 

O 

maunzincs. To remove the ammunition into the 
general magazine Avas impossible ; so the Brigadier 
determined to destroy it. Tavo loud explosions AA'ere 
presently heard, and it Av.as known that tlie magazines 
of the Fort3*-fifth and Fifty-scA-enth had been bloAAm 
into the air. 

There Avas noAv nothing left for the Forty-fifth but 
flight. Their comrades AA'cre disarmed. Their ammu- 
nition A\’as destroyed. The Europeans AA’ere iioaa’- 
comparatiA’cl}’ free to act, and the troopers of the 
Tenth Cavalry had not yet draAvn a sabre against 
their officers. The chances, therefore, Avere all against 
the Sepoys ; so they took their colours, and turned 
their faces toAvards Delhi. xVnd then, for the first 
time, a spasm of energy seized upon the Brigadier. 

Some companies of the Sixty-first, Avith tAvo guns of 
the horse-battery, Avent in pursuit, and then tAA’o 
squadrons of the Tenth CaA’ahy took up the Avork of 
the tired footmen, and Avith ]\Iajor Marsden, the 
Deput}’ Commissioner — a dashing officer and a bold 
rider — drove them some tAveh'e miles from Ferozepore, 
and scattered them OA’er the country, till they threw 
aAva}’- their arms and colours, and hid themselves in 
A’illages or crouched in the jungle. Some AA’ei'e taken 
prisoners by their pursuers, some Avere given up by 
the villagers ; but it is belicAmd that some also sue- 
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Pliillour, 


ceeded in joininc: the Sepoy force ^vithin the •vralls of 
Delhi. 

The great magazine of Ferozepore had been saved; 
but there was no lustre in the achievement. The 
British had nothiucr on v.'hich to congratulate them- 
selves but the bare fact. The fact vas one of lar^e 

O 

proportions, for the loss of such supplies of ordnance 
stores and their uain to the encmv v.'ould liave 
■weakened our means of oifence. and made the work 
of reconqucst far slower and more difficult.^ But 
when we think of what Corbett had done with his 
one weak regiment at Meean-Meer against a far lamer 
body of Sepoys, we marvel and are mortified as we 
dwell upon the record of events at Ferozepore. The 
Sixty-first, supported b}* the Artillery, could have 
done what the Eighty-first had been doing, and might 
have saved the Cantonment. But Innes, shrinking 
from responsibility, resorted to half-measures, and 
accomplished only a half-success. We must not, 
however, judge him too severe!}'. He did at least as 
much as most Hative Infantry officers, accustomed 
only to the routine of quiet times, the harness of the 
regulations, and the supremacy of the Adjutant- 
General’s office, would have done, and indeed after- 
wards did, when suddenly brought face to face with 
a great and trying emergency. Perhaps it is less 
strange that he only half succeeded, than that he did 
not fail outright. 


There was yet another place of great military im- 

♦ ilr. Cave-Browne sajs : “ThnSj hands of the mutineers, with its piles 
althonuhtheCantonmenthadtoEome of shot and shells, its pits of gun- 
estenCbeen sacrificed, there was the powder, and its well-stored annonir, 
consolation of knowing the magazine Delhi had not been re-won under 
■was sawed. Had it fallen into the four times four months.’’ 
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portance, the seizure of wliich was supposed to form 
part of the first great group of measures designed for 
the subversion of British autliorit}’' in the Punjab, 
aiKl which it was, therefore, of the utmost moment to 
secure. This was the Fort, of Pliillour, lying between 
Jullundhur and Loodhianali, on the great high road 
to Dcllii. It had been described as the “ key of the 
Punjab but, like other keys of the same kind, it 
was by no means in safe keeping. A considerable 
arsenal was planted there, but there were no Euro- 
pean troops to protect it. When the da3’’s work was 
done, and the Ordnance Commissariat officers had 
gone to their homes, there was not a white face to be 
seen in the Fort. The Sepo3*s of the Third Infantry 
garrisoned the place and occupied the adjacent Can- 
tonment. At a distance of some twenty-four miles 
was the militaiy station of Jullundhur, where tlie 
Eiglith Queen’s were posted, with two Native Infantry 
regiments, a regiment of Native Cavalry, and a pro- 
portionate force of Artilleiy. The Infantry regiments 
— the Thirt3’^-sixth and the Sixt3'^-first — were known 
to be tainted. They had been in recent contact with 
corps which had alread3’’ broken into rebellion. That 
these Jullundhur regiments had, in concert with the 
Third, plotted the seizure of the Fort of Pliillour, 
with its guns and stores, was believed, if it was not 
proved to be a fact ; and only prompt action could 
avert the threatened disaster. The work to be done 
was very much the same work as had been so suc- 
cessfull3’' accomplished at Meean-Meer, and with the 
same means. The European regiment and the 
Artillery might have disarmed the Sepoys and 
secured the Fort of Pliillour. 

The brigade was under the command of Brigadier 
Johnstone, a Queen’s officer of the regulation pattern. 


1857 . 

May. 
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1S57. He was absent from JulluiKllmr Avlicii news came of 
May 11—12. events at Meerut and Dellii, and Colonel 

Hartley, of the Eighth Queen’s, aa’us in temporaiy 
command of tlie force. On the 11th, the first A'ague 
tidings of disaster were passing along the telegraph 
Avires through Jullundhur to Lahore. Ho action Avas 
taken on that day ; the story might be exaggerated ; 
it might, therefore, be better to “ Avait for furtlier 
information.” Next da}^ all doubt AA'as removed, and 
Colonel Hartley took counsel Avith the chief civil and 
military officers at the station. It Avas plain to CA’ery 
one that, as an essential measure of security, Phillour 
must be occupied by European troops. It Avas agreed, 
therefore, that a detachment of the Eighth should be 
sent off secretly under cover of the night. Other 
measures of precaution A\-ere to be taken. The guns, 
duly coA'ered by European detachments, Avere to be 
posted so as to SAveep the parade-grounds of the 
Hative troops, and the gunners Avere to be ahvays at 
their posts. Europeans from Olphert’s* troop of 
Hors6 Artillery Avere to act as Cavalry and patrol the 
station. The ladies and children AA^ere placed either 
in the Royal Barracks or in the Artillery schoolroom 
and library. Every officer in the Cantonment Avas 
constantly alert, day and night, in case of the antici- 
pated surprise ; and as it Avas expected that the 
Native Cavalry troopers Avould make a rush upon 
the guns, heaps of stones AA^ere scattered about so as 
to impede the advance of the horsemen, and to throw 
them into confusion AAdiilst our grape-shot Avas acting 
upon them. But AAuth these defensive measures our 
action ceased. If there Avas any thought of striking 
the arms from the hands of the Native soldiery it AA^as 

* Henry Olplierts of the Benpral plierts of the same corps, then serving 
Artillery — cousin of William 01 at Benares.— p. 82, &c. 
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pprcdily n]>nii(lonrcl. The roa^on [riven is, tlint in tlie 1S57. 
neiiiliUourhood of .Inllumlliur were several smaller 
stations oeenpied only by J'epoy troops, and that if 
the rcirinn.-nts tlu-re had been disarmed, their com- 
rades at llosheyapore, Kanjrra, Xoorpoor, and Phil- 
lonr would have ri'-c-n nr^ainsl their defenceless oHlcers 
at those ]daces, and would have streamed down upon 
dullnndlHir, recovered the arms of the regiments 
there, nml set the whole country in a blaze. 

Meanwhile, at Pliillour, on the 12(h of iMay, the 
Artillery Subaltern Griflith, who, as an Assistant 
Commissary of Ordnance, was in charge of the 
magazine, was doing all that resolute manhood could 
do to protect the ])re(;ious charge confided to him. 
Intelligence of the onthrcalc had heen brought by an 
ofiicer of the Telegraph Department, who came laden 
with help in iluj shajie of the necessary apjiaratus to 
])lacc the interior of the I'Mrt in direct communication 
with Julhindhur. In the course of a few hours this 
was done, and a message came right into GriOith’s 
private onicc-room, informing him that succours were 
on their v.'ay. Hopefully, chcerfidly, the Artillery 
Subaltern then, with a little handful of Europeans 
attached to the magazine, addressed himself to the 
work of holding the Fort during the critical hours of 
the darkness. At sunset the gates were closed. A 
gun was brought down to the gateway, and all 
through the night the little party of Englishmen 
kept guard, relieving each other with ready portfire, 
and keeping watch from the ramparts to catch the 
first sound of any commotion in Cantonments which 
might indicate that the Sepoys had risen. But all 
was quiet in the station, and all was quiet within the 
Fort. The Sepoys of the Third were not yet ready. 

The appointed hour of revolt had not come. So the 
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niglit passed, and tlic day dawned ; but ere the da^vn 
bad. come the loobed-for deliverance was at liand. 
A hundred and lift}'' men of the Eighth Foot, two 
Horse Artillery guns, and a party of Punjabec Horse, 
appeared under the walls of the Fort, The gate was 
thrown open. Tlie relieving force marched in ; and, 
to the dismay of the Sepoys, European sentries were 
posted everywhere in their place, and the arsenal of 
PJiillour was saved. It was truly a good night’s 
work ; for the Fort might have become the rallying- 
place of all the mutinous regiments in that part of 
the country, and it was preserved, as has been already 
shown, to be of immense importance to us in our 
subsequent retributory operations,*" 

Sec anic, pp. ISS, 189, for tbe story of the equipment of tbc siege 
train and its march from Piiillour. 
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But the place to which, of all the military stations Pcslmwur, 
in the Punjab, the thoughts of men were turned at 
this time with the deepest interest, was the frontier- 
post of Peshawur. There, in May, 1857, was a strong 
defensive force of all arms — the Native troops greatly 
outnumbering the Europeans. There were two regi- 
ments of Queen’s troops, with Artillery, horse and 
foot, the whole, perhaps, amounting to little more 
than two thousand men, whilst the Native troops 
might be counted up at nearly four times the number. 

In the neighbourhood, at Nowshera and Hote-Murdan, 
were other components of the brigade, planted in the 
PeshawTir Valley. At the former place were the 
Twenty-seventh Foot, nearly a thousand strong, and 
at the latter was the famous Guide Corps, under Cap- 
tain Daly, "which, though recruited in the country, 
was believed to be as staunch as if every soldier v,"ere 
an English yeoman. Counting up all the components 
of the brigade in the valley, it may be said, in round 
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numbers, that there were two thousand five hundred 
Europeans and ten thousand Natives, and that only a 
tithe of the latter could be trusted by their English 
officers. 

These were heavy odds against us ; but tliej- did 
not constitute the main sources of danger. If the 
British troops were free to act against the mutinous 
Sepoys, there could be little doubt that, well handled, 
they could dispose of all comers. But beyond the 
frontier, as I have already briefiy said,^ were other 
great and imminent perils. If the Afghan tribes oc- 
cupying the passes beyond Peshawur — ^the Afredis, 
the Eusofz3'es, the Mohmunds, and other wild clans, 
■whom we had been endeavouring to reclaim from 
their lawless habits, and not wholly without success — 
had been incited, partly in the interests of the faith 
and partly in the interests of plunder, to pour down 
upon us a great mass of humanity, predator}’- and 
fanatic, we might have been' simply overwhelmed by 
the irruption. Our English manhood could not have 
sustained the burden of the double calamity, if the 
internal and external enemy had risen against us at 
the same time. 

And the external enemy, which might in such a 
crisis have risen against us, was not merely a gather- 
ing of these barbarous mountain tribes. Beyond the 
passes were the Afghans of Caubul and Candahar. 
The friendship of Dost Mahomed had been purchased 
by our British gold, but he had never ceased to de- 
plore the dismemberment of his empire by the Sikhs ; 
he had never ceased to hanker after the recovery of 
the Peshawur Valley, now part of a British province 
by the intelligible right of conquest. For this he had 
already risked much — ^tbr this he might risk much 

• Ante, page 4C4r, -wiih reference to Lord Canning's previsions. 
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1S57. At this time the political cliarge of Peshawur was 
in the hands of two of the most remarkable men to 

clwf^rof found among the younger officers of the Indian 

Pesliiiwur. Army. Both had -been reared under the Lawrences ; 

and in that mixed service known in India as “poli- 
tical employment,” which at one time demands the 
exercise of the highest energies of the military officer 
and, at another, of the finest qualities of the civil 
administrator, had ripened into soldier-statesmen of 
the best kind. Of Herbert Edwardes I have already 
spoken.* He was Commissioner at Peshawur. John 
Nicholson was his lieutenant, or deputy-commissioner. 
They were close friends, full of love and admiration 
of each other. If either had greater love or admira- 
tion for another friend at a distance, that other friend 
was Henry Lawrence, whom both revered and strove 
to imitate, walking not unworthily in the footsteps of 
their great exemplar. 

John Nichol- The son of a physician in Dublin, who died at rhe 
commencement of a professional career in which were 
the germs of a great success, John Nicholson had 
entered the Company’s service as a cadet of Infantry 
on the Bengal establishment at the age of sixteen. 
He was still a boy when the chances of service sent 
him with his regiment — ^the Twenty-seventh — into 
Afghanistan ; and when in that dreary, sorrow-laden 
winter of 1841 the national spirit of the tribes rose 
against the intrusion of the English, young Nicholson, 
after much good promise of the finest soldierl}'’ qua- 

•was generally received with so much with much significance of manner, 
joy, asked; ‘ What news from Pesha- took up the end of his scarf and 
wur ?’ ‘ Excellent ; all quiet there,’ began rolling it up from the corner 
he was told. ‘That,’ said he, ‘is the between his finger and thumb. ‘ If 
best news you can give me !’ ‘Why Peshawur goes, the whole Punjab 
do you always ask so anxiously about will be rolled up in rebellion like 
Peshawur ?’ the civilian said. The this.’ ” 

Sirdar did not at once reply, but, * Vol. i., page 2G, ei seq. 
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lities, became a prisoner at Ghuznee and afterwards 1857. 
a captive in tlie hands of Akbar Khan, Kescued by 
General Pollock, he returned to the provinces of India, 
and when again the peace of India was broken bj^ the 
incursion of the Sikh army, John Kicholson, after a 
brief period of service in the Commissariat Depart- 
ment, was, on the recommendation of Henry Law- 
rence, who had taken note of his fine soldierly 
qualities, appointed b}’- Lord Hardinge to instruct 
and discipline the Infantiy regiments of Golab Singh, 
the new ruler of Cashmere. He was afterwards 
appointed an assistant to Lawrence, who was then 
Resident at Lahore, and became permanently at- 
tached to the Political Service. From that time 
John Mcholson, independent of military rank, was 
released from the trammels of his youth. He saw his 
opportunity before him, and he bided his time. His 
desires were towards military action, and in due course 
that which he had longed for came ; the Sikh chiefs 
were rising against the military occupation and poli- 
tical interference of the English, and John Nicholson 
soon found that he had work to do in the field. He 
did it with a cool head and a stout heart, and, 
although his freedom of speech sometimes gave 
ofifence to his seniors, he made it clear to those 
under whom he served that he was a man to be 
trusted. The great conflict for the supremacy of 
the Punjab came ; Nicholson was in the midst 
of it — at Chillianwallah, at Guzerat, and in the 
front of Gilbert’s pursuit of the Afghan auxiliaries. 

And when the country became a British province Sir 
Henry Lawrence enhsted his services into the com- 
mission, and, toiling on for years on the outskirts of 
civilisation, he manifested an extraordinarj’’ aptitude 
for the coercion and the government of barbarous 

2 G 2 
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tribes. After this service in Bunnoo, ivlicre tlic wild 
people deified liim, he had for a little space thought 
of leaving the Punjab and serving under his old 
master in Oiide, or of taldng part in the Persian war 
as a cojuinander of Irregulars. But the cloud which 
seemed to overshadow his prospects soon passed awa}’, 
and in the spring of 1857 he was, as I Jiave before 
said, at Peshawur as the lieutenant of his friend Her- 
bert Edwardcs, or in other and more oflicial words, 
Deputy Commissioner of the division, Onl}- a little 
time before, Edwardes, being on a brief visit to Cal- 
cutta, had said to Lord Canning, “ You may rely 
upon this — that if ever there is a desperate deed to 
be done in India, John Nicholson is the man to do 
it.” And now the truth of these friendly but pro- 
phetic words was about to bo realised. The hour had 
come and the man was present. 

At this time John Nicholson was in his thirty-sixtli 
3 ’ear. Of lofty stature, of a handsome open counte- 
nance, with strong decision of character stamped 
upon it, he carried rvith him a noble presence, Avhich 
commanded general observation, and among the 
Natives excited awe. His manner was not genial. 
Some said it was cold ; it was certainly reserved ; 
and tlie first impressions which he made on men’s 
minds were often unfavourable. His words were 
few ; and there was a directness and authoritative- 
ness about them which made strangers think that he 
was dogmatical; perhaps, overbearing. But those 
manifestations were not the growth of an arrogant 
self-conceit, but of great conscientiousness and self- 
reliance. For he thought much before he spoke, 
and what he said was but the utterance of a strong- 
conviction which had taken shape, not hastil}", in his 
mind ; and he was not one to suppress what he felt 
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to l)c tlic truth, or to mince nice phrases of expres- 1857 . 
sion. Still it would he tlatteiy to den}’’, or to obscure 
the fact, that he had at one time little control over a 
naturally ticry temper, and that, as lie grew older, 
he brought it with difliculty under subjection. There 
could have been nothing better for one of Nichol- 
son’s temperament than constant intercourse with 
such a man as Herbert Edwardes; and he now grate- 
fully acknowledged in his heart that liis character 
was ripening under these good intluenccs, and that, 
please God, much that was crude and imperfect in it 
might soon disappear.* 

It was another happy circumstance at that timeSydnjiy 
that the Brigade was commanded by an ofiiccr alto- 
gether of the right stamp. Brigadier Sydney Cotton 
— a true soldier, and one of a family of soldiers — 
commanded the troops in the Pcshawur Valley. He 
liad seen service in many parts of the world. Owing 
no extraneous advantages to liis family connexions, 
lie had ever been one of those hard-working, un- 
shrinking, conscientious military ofiicers, who do not 
serve the State less ungrudgingly because it has been 
ungrateful to them, but who, rising by slow grada- 
tion, never have an opportunity of going to the front 
and showing of what stuff they are made, until age 
lias enfeebled their powers. Of his forty-seven years 
of service in the Iloyal Army the greater number 
had been passed in India. But he was of a constitu- 
tion well adapted to sustain the assaults of the 

* In IStO, Sir Henry Lawrence tninult if we nil gave candid opinions 
vrolc to him : “Let me ndvisc yo\i of cncli other. I admire you sincerely 
as a friend (o curb your temper, nnd ns much ns nny mnn can do, but sny 
bear nnd forbear witli Natives nnd thus much ns a general warning.” 
Luropcans, nnd you will soon be ns In writing this, Lawrence wrote as 
dislinguished a civilian ns you arc n one conscious of the same natural iu- 
soldicr. Don’t think it is necessary firmity in himself. He had manfully 
to sny all you think to every one. struggled against, nud in a great 
The world would be one mass of measure overcome it. 
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18B7. climntc, and Iiis threescore years had taken fi-om liim 
little of the vigour and activity of ])is prime. Of 
good stature, but of a spare, light frame, he liad all 
the external attributes of a good soldier, and there 
were few men in the whole range of the service who 
were more familiar witli the duties of liis profession 
in all its grades. Constant intercourse with the 
British soldier, in the Barrack and in the Camp, had 
not only made him tlioroughly accpiainted with his 
habits and fce]ing.s, but liad developed within him a 
tender and tolerant affection for, a generous S 3 nnpathy 
with, all who worked under him. Few commandinG: 
officers had been more careful of the common soldier 
than S 3 'dne 3 ’’ Cotton, or liad more tlioroughly earned 
his contidcnce. He ivas known and acknowlediicd 
to be one of the best regimental officers in the Army. 
No opportunity until uoav had been afforded to him 
of testing tlie liighcr qualities, which enable a man to 
face large responsibilities, and to combat great diffi- 
culties and dangers with a serene front. But the 
latent power was in him ; the opportunity had now 
come, and he was equal to it. Edwardes and Nichol- 
son had contideiice in the Brigadier ; and although, 
like many of his class, he had an habitual contempt 
for civilians and soldier-civilians, he could not help 
thanking God, in the depths of his heart, that cir- 
cumstances had now rendered him the fellow-labourer, 
in a great cause, of two soldiers, of whom any army 
in the world might be proud — ^two soldiers, though 
vested with civil authority, as eager to take the held 
and to share its dangers, as though they had never 
left the camp. 

rirsfc tidings Tlicse three men were at Peshawur, when, on the 

bLak 12th of Maj’-, news reached them to the effect that 
May 12, one of the greatest military stations in Upj^er India 
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was in a blaze, and that the European regiments 
were on the defensive. Edwardos, who had an 
assured faitli in the good results of the Afghan policy, 
whicli lie had so successfully advocated, had little 
apprehension that Peshawur would be lost to the 
Empire. “As to this place,” he wrote to Sir John 
Lawrence, “ it Avill be the last to go ; and not go at all, 
if the intermediate country be occupied by a good 
field-force engaged in' making stern examples. The 
celebrated Sixt 3 '-fourth Native Infantry is here and 
the report in the station is, that the Native regiments 
here arc prepared to follow whatever lead is set them 
by the Twenty-first Native Infantry, which, ccctevis 
pavilnis, is a good one.” But he did not, although not 
fearing for Peshawur, under-estimate the magnitude 
of the crisis. He knew that a great struggle was ap- 
proaching, and that the energies of the British nation 
must be strained to the utmost. He knew that, in the 
Punjab, there would be much strife and contention, 
•and that cveiy Englishman in the province would 
have to put forth all his strength. He was a man 
ever ripe for action, and he had in John Nicholson 
a meet companion. “ I have not heard yet,” he 
wrote in the letter above quoted to the Chief Com- 
missioner, “whether you are at Pindee or Murree; 
but as we have received here telegraphic news of the 
10th of j\Iay from ]\Ieerut that the Native troops 
were in open mutiu)’^, and the Europeans on the 
defensive only, I write a line to tell you that Nichol- 
son and I are of opinion that a strong movable 
column of reliable troops (Europeans and Irregulars) 
should take the field in the Punjab at once — perhaps 
at Lahore would be best, so as to get between the 

*■ See, for an neeount of a previous mutiny of this regiment, anie, 
vol. i., pages 281 — 289. 
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stations wliicla have mutinied and those that have 
not; and move on the first station that stirs next; 
and bring the matter, without further delay, to the 
bayonet. This disaffection will never be talked down 
now. It must be put down — and the sooner blood 
be let the less of it will suffice, Nicholson desires 
me to tell you that he would be ready to take com- 
mand of them, and I need not add the pleasure it 
would' give me to do the same. We are both at 
your disposal, remember ; and if this business goes, as 
it soon will, to a question of personal influence and 
exertion, either of us could raise a serviceable body 
out of the Derajat in a short time.” And he added 
in a postscript, “ Whatever you do about a movable 
force, do it at once. There is no time to be lost in 
getting to the struggle which is to settle the matter.” 

There was then at no great distance from Peshawur 
another man, whose counsel and assistance were 
eagerly desired in this conjuncture. It was felt that 
the presence of Neville Chamberlain was needed to 
complete that little confederacy of heroes, on the 
wisdom and courage of whom the safety of the 
frontier, under Providence, mainly depended. Briga- 
dier Chamberlain at this time commanded the Punjab 
Irregular Force. He was in the prime of his life and 
the fulness of his active manhood. Of a fair stature, 
of a light but sinewy frame, he had every physical 
qualification that could make a dashing leader of Ir- 
regular Horse. And in early youth, he had acquired 
a reputation as an intrepid and eager soldier, Avho 
was ever in the front where danger was to be faced 
and glory was to be gained. On the battle-fields of 
Afghanistan and the Punjab, he had shown what 
was the temper of his steel, and he had carried off 
more honourable wounds in hand-to-hand encounter 
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•\vitli tlie enemy than any of his contemporaries in the 1357. 
service. It was said, indeed, that his great fault as a 
soldier ^Yas, that he exposed himself too recklessly to 
danger. Hut with this irrepressible military entliu- 
siasm, which had well-nigh cost him his life, he had 
a large fund of sound common sense, was wise in 
council, and had militaiy knowledge far beyond that 
of the bold swordsman Avho heads against heavy odds 
a charge of Horse. And with all these fine quali- 
ties he combined a charming modesty of demeanour 
— a general quietude and siinplicit}’^ of character, 
which not only forbade all kinds of self-assertion, 
but even shrunk from the commendations of others. 

He had been selected, as the fittest man in the 
Army, to command the Punjab Irregular Force, 
of which I have before spoken,* and which had 
already won immense confidence in the Punjab, 
and no little reputation in more distant parts of 
India. Next to the European regiments, this was 
the most reliable portion of the military force in 
the Punjab — indeed, the only other reliable part of 
the great Army planted there for the defence of the 
frontier. It was of extreme importance at this, time 
that Chamberlain and Cotton should be in communi- 
cation as to the best means of co-operating, especialH 
with respect to the proposed Movable Column ; and 
so Edwardes wrote to him, asking him to ride over 
to Peshawur and to take counsel with him and the 
chief militar}'’ authorities — a measure of which they 
cntirel}' approved. Chamberlain at once responded 
to the summons, and hastened over to Peshawur. 

So, on the 13th of JMay, an hour or two after his The Peslm- 
arrival, a Council of War was held at the house ^ 
General Reed. The members present were the 

* Ante, pnge 422. 
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1557. General, the Brigadier, Edwarcles, Chamberlain, and 
May 13. JSficholsoil. Half an hour before their asseinhlinff, 
Edwardes had received a telegraphic message from 
John Lawrence approving the formation of tlic Mov- 
able Column, and announcing that the Native troops 
at Meean-Meer had that morning been disarmed. 
There was no division in the Council. The military 
and political authorities at Peshawur were moved by 
a common spirit, and acted as one man. It was 
agreed that in the conjuncture which had arisen, all 
civil and military power in the Punjab should be 
concentrated on one spot; that to this elFect General 
Peed should assume the command of all the troops 
in the province, that he should join the Chief Com- 
missioner at Rawul-Pindcc, or at such place as might 
be the seat of the local government at the time, in 
order that he might be in constant intercourse with 
the Chief Commissioner, and harmonious action 
might thus be secured between the civil and military 
authorities. The real object of this did not lie on 
the surface. There was an occult meaning in it, 
which caused Edwardes and Nicholson to smile com- 
placently at the Council-table, and to exchange many 
a joke in private. This concentration of the military 
authority of the Punjab in the person of General 
Reed — a worthy old officer, without very strong 
opinions of any kind — ^I'eally transferred it to the 
hands of the political officers. It was a great thing 
not to be checked — not to be thwarted — not to be 
interfered with — not to have regulation, and routine, 
and all sorts of nervous fears and anxieties thrust 
upon them from a distance. It was desirable, how- 
ever, that the semblance of military authority should 
be maintained throughout the land — that the rights 
of seniority should be outwardly respected —that 
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every man should be in his own place, as upon 
parade, and that a General should at all times be a 
General, even though for purposes of action he should 
be merety a stock or a stone. The Natives of India 
watch these things shrewdl}’- and observinglj’-, and 
estimate, with rare sagacity, every indication of a 
failure of the wondrous union and discipline, which 
thej’ look upon as the veiy root of our supremacjL*' 
But, though it was at all times and in all places, 
desirable to keep up this show of a wonderful 
machinery, working wheel by wheel with perfect 
regularity of action, it was not always expedient to 
maintain the reality of it. There were times and 
conjunctures when the practical recognition of the 
authority of rank, which in the Indian army was 
only another name for age, might wisely be foregone ; 
and such a crisis had now to be confronted. On the 
whole, it was a fortunate circumstance that just such 
a man as General Reed — a man not obstinate, not 
wedded to any opinions or foregone conclusions of his 
own, and yet not more cautious, irresolute, or fearful 
of responsibility than the majority of old soldiers who 
had never been called upon to face a momentous 
crisis — was then the senior officer in that part of 


In the first volume of tliis His- 
tory I observed, with immediate 
reference to the dissensions between 
Lord Dalliousie aud Sir Charles 
Hapier, that these conflicts of au- 
thority were generally regarded, by 
the more intelligent Natives of India, 
as proofs of weakness in the Brilisli 
Government, and that some regarded 
them as precursors of our downfall. 
I have since read the following con- 
firmation of this opinion in the Cor- 
respondence of the Duke of Welling- 
ton : “ Of this I am certain,” wrote 
the Duke to Lord Combermere, 
“ that any public and continued 


difference between the Governor- 
General and the Commauder-in- 
Chief is prejudicial to the public 
interests, and cannot be allowed to 
exist. It is prejudicial for this 
reason. It shakes the authority of 
Government to its very foundation; 
and while such differences continue, 
every liitle man, who takes part 
with either one or the other, be- 
comes of importance. The interests 
of the party are the great object. 
Those of the public are Jaid aside 
and forgotten, and even injured 
with impunity.” 


1857. 
May 13. 
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the country ; indeed, under the Commander-in-Chief, 
tlie senior officer of the Bengal Presidency. He had 
good sense of the most serviceable kind — the good 
sense to understand his own deficiencies, and to ap- 
preciate the fact that there were abler men than 
himself about him. So, whilst he was risins: to 
the honourable position of military dictator of the 
Punjab, he wisely ceased to dictate. The time had 
come for the universal domination of Brains — John 
Lawrence, with Herbert Edwardes for his Wuzeer, 
then took the supreme direction of affairs, always 
consulting the chief military authorities, but quietly 
educating them, and flattering them with the belief 
that they dictated when they only obeyed. 

The next resolution "was that a Movable Column of 
reliable troops, as before suggested, should be or- 
ganised, to take the field at once, under a competent 
commander, and to operate upon any point where 
rebellion might bristle up, or danger might threaten 
us in the Punjab. A suspected Sepoy garrison was to 
be removed from the Fort of Attock — an important 
position, which it was of immense moment to secure ; 
and our communications were to be placed beyond 
the reach of danger by posting at the Attock ferry a 
Pathan guard under a tried and trusty Pathan leader. 
At the same time other changes in the disposition of 
the troops were to be made; the Native regiments 
being dravm into the posts at which they might 
least readily co-operate vith each other, and most 
easily be overawed by the Europeans. At the same 
time, it was determined that Brigadier Chamberlain 
should proceed at once to Eawul-Pindee to take 
counsel with the Chief Commissioner ; and that John 
Nicholson, if his services were not called for in a 
military capacity, should accompany the j\Iovable 
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Column as its political ojB&cer. These proposals were 1857. 
telegraphed to Sir John Lawrence, and all hut the 
last were cordially accepted. The Chief Commis- 
sioner thought that Nicholson’s services were required 
at Pcshawur, and in that particular juncture it was 
believed that the public service would suffer by his 
departure. Moreover, he had a faith, that had been 
bravel}^ earned, in the general efficiency of his as- 
sistants all over the countr 3 ^ And he knew that it 
would not be wise to supersede local authority by a 
delegate from Head-Quarters. And never, perhaps, 
did John Lawrence exhibit his instinctive sagacity 
more clearl}'’ than in this first resolution to place 
every officer in tiie Punjab on his own particular 
stand-point of responsibility, and thus to evoke to 
the utmost all the power within him. 

The details of the jMovable Column were soon 
jotted down, but it was not so easy to settle the 
question of command. Cotton and Edwardes, Cham- 
berlain and Nicholson, were all equally eager to 
place themselves at its head. It was to be determined 
only by superior authority; so General Peed made 
a reference to the Commander-in-Chief. Edwardes 
could not be spared from the frontier, Avhere he was 
a tower of strength : the names of Cotton, Cham- 
berlain, and Nicholson, were submitted to Head- 
Quarters. And the telegraph wires brought back the 
intimation that Genei’al Anson had selected Neville 
Chamberlain as the leader of the column. 

On the 16 th, General Reed and Brigadier Cham- The Pia^u!- 

' Piiidc0 

berlain joined the Chief Commissioner at Eawul- Councj] 
Pindee, and on that evening Colonel Edwardes re- ilay IG. 
ceived a telegraphic message summoning him to join 
the Head-Quarters Council. Making over his own 
particular charge to Nicholson, he proceeded at once 
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to Pindee, and was soon in eager hut confident dis- 
cussion alike of the present and the future. Tlie 
stern resolution and. unflinching courage of John 
Lawrence were then lighted up by the radiant aspect 
of Herbert Edwardes, whose cheerfulness was so un- 
failing, and whose political wisdom so often glinted 
out in bright flashes of wit, that the Councils 
of "War which were held during that gathering at 
Eawul-Pindee -were said to be “ great fun.”* Never, 
perhaps, in the face of such enormous difficulty and 
danger, shaking the very foundations of a great 
empire, did men meet each other with brighter faces 
or more cheering wmrds. It wms an occasion on -which 
the eventual success of our resistance depended, more 
than all else, upon the heart and hope of our 
great chiefs, on whose -ivords all men hung, and in 
w’hose faces they looked for the assurance and en- 
couragement which inspired and animated all be- 
neath them. It was said of John Lawrence, at that 
time, that he was as calm and confident as if he 
had been contemplating only the most common-place 
events, and that Herbert Edwardes -was in higher 
spirits, more natural and more unrestrained, than he 


* It maj be mentioned here that 
the capital story, repeated in so 
many contemporary memoirs, to tlie 
effect that Sir John Lawrence, being 
at the •whist-fable, answered a tele- 
graphiemessage from General Anson 
■with tlie words, “ Clubs are trumps 
— not si'iades; when in_ doubt play 
a big one” — originated in a johe of 
Herbert Edwardes. 'Ibe stor^ always 
was one of doubtful authenticity, as 
it was less likely that Sir John Law- 
rence than that General Anson would 
be caught at the whist-table. The 
fact is, that Lawrence, Edw-ardes, 
Charles Kicholson, and one or two 
others were together, when a tele- 
gram fromhlr. Barnes was received. 


stating that there was some talk at 
Urnballah of intrenching, and not 
marching, Edwardes humorously 
suggested that a telegram should be 
despatched to “Alajor A. wherever 
he may be found,” saying, “ ‘When 
in doubt play a trump— act up to 
your own principles” — the belief 
being that General Anson had writ- 
ten the well-known work on whist 
by “ Major A.” Charles Nicholson 
then suggested as an amendment 
the words, “ Clubs are trumps, not 
spades.” Lawrence consented, and 
toe pregnant sentence was de- 
spatched to Mr, Barnes, who, doubt- 
less, communicated it to General 
Anson. 
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lind ever been known to be by men wbo liacl served 1S57. 
with biin in more qnict times. A parent and ennobling ^taylG. 
fiiilb was selllingdown in tin; brensl.s of onrPunjabee , 
chiefs. It liad dawned upon them that it would be 
tbeir work, not merely to save, the ProvineOj but to 
.save the Euqnre. 

History will take the measure of monks minds in 
nceordanee with the e.xtent to which they looked 
ujion this crisis, as a local or .an imperial one, and 
directed their efforts to the .mppre.ssion of the one or 
the other. I’liysioally. it is known rarely to liaj)peii 
that men, who }iav(! a clear, steady sight to discern 
distinctly near objects, have that wide range of vision 
which enables them to comprehend what is observable 
in the distance ; and the faculty which, cither on a 
large or a small scale, enables a man to grasp moral 
objects, both immediate and remote, i.s erpially rare. 

General Hewitt's small mind took in nothing beyond 
the idea that, as he lived at Meerut, it was his duty 
to save Meerut. But the great intellect of Sir John 
Lawrence grasped all the circumstances of the im- 
perial danger, and held them in a vice. He had his 
own particular province in hand — carefully and 
minutely; no single post overlooked, no single point 
neglected. He knew what eveiy man under him was 
doing, what every man was expected to do ; there 
was nothing that hajjpened, or that might happen, in 
the Punjab over which he did not exercise the closest 
vigilance ; but the struggle for supremacy at his own 
door.s never obscured the distant vision of the great 
imperial danger. He never domesticated his policy; 
he never localised his efl’orts. He never said to him- 
self, “ The Punjab is ni}’- especial charge. I will , 
defend the Punjab. 1 have no responsibility beyond 
it.” He would have weakened the Punjab to 
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strengthen the Empire. He would, perhaps, have 
sacrificed the Punjab to save the Empire. In this, 
indeed, the strength of his character — his capacity 
for government on a grand scale — was evinced at 
the outset, and, as time advanced, it manifested itself 
in every stage of the great struggle more signally 
than before.'^ 

It was felt in the Pindee Council that, “ whatever 
gave rise to the mutiny, it had settled down into 
a struggle for empire, under Mahomedan guidance, 
with the Mogul capital for its centre.f From that 
time, this great centre of the Mogul capital was never 
beyond the range of John Lawrence’s thoughts — 
never beyond the reach of his endeavours. Seen, as 
it were, through the telescope of long years of politi- 
cal experience, sweeping all intervening time and 
space, the great city of Delhi, which he knew so well, 
was brought close to his ej^es ; and he felt that he 
had a double duty. Much as he might think of 
Lahore, Umritsur, or Peshawur, he thought still 
more of Delhi. He felt as lesser men would not 
have felt, that it was his duty in that emergency to 
give back to the Empire, in time of intestine war, ail 
that he could give from that abundance of military 
strength which had been planted in the province at 
a time when the defence of the frontier against ex- 
ternal aggressions was held to be the first object of 
imperial importance. Knowing well the terrible 
scarcity of reliable troops in all the country below 
the Punjab, and the encouraging elFect of the occu- 
pation of Delhi by the rebel troops, he resolved to 
pour dowm upon the imperial city every regiment 

♦ A fuller account of Sir John Edwardcs in liis Pcsliauur Military 
Laurence’s internal policy is jc- Report — a document of great in- 
served for another cliapter. tcrest and ability, and one most scr- 

t These arc the vrords of Colonel viccable to the historian. 
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tliat lie could scud to its relief. From that time his 1857 

was the directintr mind Avhich influenced for "ood ^'*7- 

all that was done from Upper India, working down- 
wards to rescue our pcojile from the toils of the 
enemy, and to assert onr dominion under the walls 
of Delhi, where the great battle of supremacy was to 
be fouLiht. 

And the first succour which he sent was the The mardi 
finnons Guide Corps, which Henry Lawrence had de- 
signed ever to be read}’’ for service — ever to be the 
first for action. It was at that time stationed at 
Hote Murdau, under the command of Captain Henry 
Daly. On the morning of the 13th, two officers, 
who had gone over to Nowshera to attend a ball 
which had been given at that station, brought to 
Hote-I\rurdan tidings that the Fifty-fifth Regiment at 
the former place had received orders to relieve the 
Guide Corps at the latter. All was then excitement 
and conjecture. No man knew the reason of the 
movement ; no man knew what had happened or 
Avhat was coming. “ No uproar,” it was said, “ along 
the line of frontier. No incursion to repress. No 
expedition to join.” The story told, at six in the 
morning, was true ; and two hours afterwards its 
truth was confirmed by the sight of the approaching 
regiment in the distance. About the same time an 
express came in from Peshawur, bringing orders for 
the Guide Corps to march at once to Nowshera. 

AVitli the official orders came a ijrivate letter from 
Edwardes to Daly, which cast a terrible glare of 
light upon all that had before been obscure. “ That 
you may better know how to act on the enclosed 
instruction to move to Nowshera, I write privately 
to tell you that telegraphic news of open mutiny 
among the Native troops at Meerut having reached 
VOL. u. 2 H 
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US here to-day, we think a movable column should 
be assembled in the Punjab, and get between the 
stations that have gone wrong and those that have 
not, and put down further disaffection by force. It 
is obviously necessary to constitute such a column of 
reliable troops, and therefore it has been proposed to 
get the Guides and Her Majesty’s Twenty-seventh 
Regiment together without delay as a part of the 
scheme.” So Daly at once mustered his Guides, and 
before midnight they were at Nowshera, He had 
not long laid himself down to rest, when he was 
awakened by an express from Cotton ordering the 
Guides to move upon Attock. At gun-fire they re- 
commenced their journey, and before' noon, after a 
trying march, under a fierce sun, they reached their 
destination, scorched- and dried, but full of spirit and 
ripe for action. “The Punjab,” wrote the gallant 
leader of the Guides on that day, “is paying back 
India all she cost her, by sending troops stout and 
firm to her aid.” 

From Attock, after securing the Fort, and holding 
it until the arrival of a detachment sent from Kohat, 
Daly marched, two hours after midnight, on the 
morning of the 16th, in the light of the rising moon, 
which soon was obscured by a blinding dust-storm. 
When it cleared away, the air was fresh and pleasant, 
and the corps marched on, a distance of more than 
twenty miles, until, at eight o’clock, it bivouacked 
in a grove of peach and apricot trees, which enabled 
them to dispense -with tents. At midnight, after a 
few hours of early slumber, the trumpet-call was 
again heard, and they resumed their march, in the 
cool morning air, through a beautiful country skirted 
by a range of verdant hills ; and on the morning of 
the 18th they were at Eawul-Pindee. 
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There ■was notliing needed to stimulate a man of 1857. 
Daly’s high enthusiasm, but it was refreshing and May is, 
invigorating to be, even for a little -while, in close 
and familiar intercouse Avith such men as Lawrence, 
Chamberlain, and Edwardes — and' a fourth, Hugh 
James, then acting as Secretary to the Chief Com- 
missioner, who had a noble sj)irit and a high intelli- 
gence worthy of the confidence of his great master. 

There is nothing more delightful than this attrition 
of ardent natures. Great men become greater by 
such sympathetic contact. It Avas a source of infinite 
rejoicing to Dal}'’ to learn that the Guides, AA'hicli 
might have done great service as a part of the 
Movable Column in the Punjab, Avere honoured by 
being the first regiment selected to move down to the 
relief of Delhi. “The Guides, I believe,” AATote Daly 
in his journal on the 18th of May, “are to march 
doAvn and to shoAv to the people Native troops AA'illing 
and loyal. I shall rejoice at this, and march doAvn 
with all my heart.” And so they marched doAAUi — 

Avith a great enthusiasm stirring their gallant leader, 
and through him, all aa'Iio folloAved ; ofiicers and men, 
moved by one common heroism of the best kind. 

“ I am making, and I mean to make,” AATote Daly on 
the 1st of June, “ the best march that has been heard 
of in the land !” And nobly he fulfilled his promise. 

At this time he had reached Loodhianah. In the 1—4'. 
early morning of the 4th the Guides Avere at Um- 
ballah, and on the 6tli they Avere at Kurnaul. There 
they found Mr. Le Bas and Sir Theojfiiilus Metcalfe, 
who had escaped from Delhi, and were eager to 
punisb some neighbouring villages, which Avere be- 
lieved to have harboured insurgents, and to be full of 
people bent upon the plunder of the Feringhees. 

Eager as Daly Avas to push on to Delhi, and reluctant 

2 H 2 
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3857 . to destroy wholesale, in retaliation for what might 
Juuc. offence of the few, he for some time re- 

sisted the retributory eagerness of the civilians, but 
at length yielded to their wishes, and sent the Guides 
forward to the attack. The villagers fled in dismay ; 
some were killed on their retreat ; others were made 
prisoners ; and soon the blaze of their burning houses 
could be seen from many a distant mile. But the 
mercy of the Christian otlicer was shown towards the 
helpless and unoffending; Daly saved the women and 
the children, and helped them to remove the little 
property they possessed. 

The delay was unfortunate. The unwelcome duty 
thus forced upon the Guide Corps deprived it of the 
coveted honour of taking part in the first attack upon 
the Delhi mutineers. Had not the civilians, in that 
great zeal for the desolation of villages, which dis- 
tinguished many, perhaps too many of them, before 
the year was at an end, arrested Daly’s onward march, 
he Avould have been present with his corps at the 
battle of Budlee-ka-serai. As it was, he marched 
June 9 . into camp a day too latc.^- The battle had been 
c 'r fought, but the corps, by the march alone, had covered 

Delhi. ' itself with glory, and it was received on its arrival by 

the Delhi Field Force with ringing cheers. There 
were now two Native regiments in the British camp 
whom all men trusted — the Goorkahs under Reid, 
and the Punjabee Guide Corps under Daly. And 

* “ The morning after tlie battle time of the year, from near Pesiia- 
Ihe Guides entered camp under tiie wur to Delhi, a distance of five hun- 
command of Captain Daly. They dred and eighty miles in twenty-two 
were already well known as one of days. Their stately height and mili- 
the finest regiments in India. They tary bearing made all who saw them 
were almost all of Afghan or Persian proud to have such aid. They came 
race, and consisted of three troops in as firm and light as if they iuid 
of cavalry, perhaps the best riders marched only a mile.” — His/orj/ of 
in our pay, and six companies of in- t/io Siege of Bella, hg One who Served. 
fantry armed with the rifle. They there. 
had inarched in this, the hottest 
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And as the young hero lay dying, in grievous 
pain, on that night whicli was to be his last, a re- 
membrance of the pleasant Argos of his school days 
rriingling with the pride of the soldier and the great 
love of country which sustained our people, he said, 
with a smile on his handsome face, to the chaplain 
who was ministering to him, “Dulcc ct decorum cst 
pro patria mori and so ended his brief and honour- 
able career.^- 

* Sec Chaplain’s “Narrative of the Siege of Delhi.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Gr.>T:rvAi. roucrr or sm Jons* LX-n'iiENcn— tiik haisikg of locaIi 

IKVIKS— 3;Vj;XTS AT I'ESIIAirun — mSAJlMING OF THE NATIVE REGI- 

MEETS— rUNlSIIMENT OF DESEUTEUS — MUII.NY OF THE FIFTy-FIFTII 

3;Xl’EBITION TO IIOTE-MUIIDAN — MUTINY OF THE SIXTY-FOUUTII— THE 
OUTEKEAK AT JBELUNDIIUR- 

IViiTLST Daly’s Guide Corps was making tins May, 1857. 
splendid inarcli, and the Punjab was contributing Ip^'cy^of 
first-fruits of its accumulated strength to the succour Lawrence, 
of the English Army at Delhi, events were ripening 
in the frontier province, and John Lawrence and his 
associates were laying fist hold of the crisis with a 
vigorous tenacity, as men knowing right well the 
sovereign importance of promptitude of action. The 
Chief Commissioner, in earnest councU with Edwardes 
and Chamberlain, had clearl}'’ marked out the policy 
which was now to be pursued for the preservation of 
the Punjab. "When intelligence of the events at the 
capital, and especially of the disarming of the Native 
regiments at j\Ieean-]\Ieer, reached him, he had been 
at first somewhat startled by the boldness of the con- 
ception, and perhaps inclined to question the wisdom 
of the achievement. For John Lawrence, with all his 
immense energy and resolution, was a man cautious 
and circumspect, who never acted upon impulse. If 
lie thought at the beginning that this open movement 
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against the Sepoys on the part of the Sirlcar — this 
vehement declaration of -want of confidence in men 
■who had as yet, vithin his ovn circle of administra- 
tion, done nothing disloyal — "was hastily to procl.'iim 
a -war that it "was not desirable to precipitate, there 
was snbstnntial reason for the douht.^’-' But he veiy 
soon felt full assurance that what had been done bad 
been done wisely and well. And from that lime, 
sternly recognising the fact that the crisis had come, 
that there Avas nothing to be postponed, or coqueted 
AAUth, or smoothed down, he thing himself into the 
Avork before him, full-brained and strong-armed, and 
grappled Avith it as, perhaps, no other man could have 
done. Then he, in his turn, startled others by the 
boldness of his conceptions. Tliere Avere men equally 
shrcAvd and courageous at Lahore, Avho learnt Avith 
alarm that the Chief Commissioner Avas enlisting 
Sikhs and Afghans into the service of the State. But 
this policy AA^as based upon a sound estimate of the 
antagonism betAveen the Poorbeah Sepoys from Hin- 
dostaii aad the Punjabee races, Avhether Sikhs or 
Mahomedans — a natural antagonism fostered and in- 
creased by the conduct of the former.f To replace 


* See the following extract from 
a pi'ivate letter addrisscd by Law- 
rence to Edwardes, in which the 
position of affairs is most accurately 
stated in a few words : “ The mis- 
fortune of the present state of affairs 
is this, — Each step we take for our 
own security is a blow against tlie 
regular Sepoy. He feels this, and 
on his side takes a further step, and 
so we go on, until we disband or 
destroy them, or they mutiny and 
kill their ofQcers.” 

■f On the parts of the Sikhs and 
Punjabees there hapjjily existed a 
considerable degree of antipatlij-, if 
not downright enmity, towards the 
Sepoys of the Native Corps of the 


Line. The latter had rendered them- 
selves insufferable by assuming airs 
of superiority, and regarding tiie 
former with disdain, ns being them- 
selves more warlike and better sol- 
diers. "AVe niar-ed (beat) G'aubul, 
we inar-cd the Punjab,” was the 
every-day boast of the Poorbeah 
Sepoy to the Sikh, whom he further 
stigmatised as a man of low caste. 
The bad feeling between the two 
races was still further fostered by 
the cold shoulder usually turned by 
the Poorbeahs to the Sikhs and Pun- 
jabecs, whom they could not openly 
prevent enlisting into regiments of 
the Line. 
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tiu'sc nnmng Avhoni it every tiny hccnine 

more n|tjv.irc'n{, that, mutiny was spreading like a 
pC'tilem-e, by the mixed races of tl>c province and the 
frontier, miiilit be to ‘tibslitnte a new datmer for tlie 
<dd : b'.it the one was ecrtaiti, tlic otlier merely con- 
je<‘iura1. And then^ w.as good rea'^on to l)elicve tliat 
so long as we were enjialde of asserting oiir strength, 
tlu; snilitary (;lasses of tlie Punjab wradd array them- 
selves oil ttnr side, if onlv for the salce of Loiin. Amontr 
the Sikh-'. Dellii v,-as both an odence and a tempta- 
tion. Old jirophecies had foretold that, tlie Imperial 
City eif the Mogul would some da}* be given up to the 
plunder of the Khalsa. And it was not to be doubted 
that the destruction of the Ilindostanec Army of the 
(.'omjiany would tend, sooner or later, to assist them 
to recover the ascendamw they ha<l lost. Sir John 
Lawrein'e saw this elearlv onou"h ; Imt he liad to 
<leal with an immediate necessity, and he had no need 
at such a time to take thought of the Future. So he 
asked the consent of the Governor-General to the 
rai-ing of local levies, and this, sought and granted 
on a small scale, soon e.Xjianded into larger j)ropor- 
tions, and Sir John Lawrence held in his hand an 
opaii commission to act according to his own judgment 
and discretion.'^ 

This policy met with general favour among the 
chief ])olitical ofiieers in the jirovince, and there were 
few who did not jiress for permission to recruit ih 
their own districts. But it was soon ajijiarent tliat 
there was in some jiarts, especially on the frontier, 
overmuch of hesitation, resulting from want of con- 
fidence in our strength. Meanwhile other precau- 

* I oucrlit not to omit to strit'; out to ciccrjit llicsc men front the 
ti;r.‘, a; S:khs Lvicnliitcd iato Uiudo'tanic corps snd fona them 
tl.c fc'oj^oj rcgi.'ncnts, an order rreat into icparatc ba'.tiiioas. 


1857 . 

Mn}'. 
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tioDar}?’ measures were being pressed forward with 
that promptitude and energy which always distin- 
guished such operations in the Punjab. The Police 
were strengthened. The utmost vigilance was enforced 
upon them. The different passages of the Punjab 
Pivers — the fords and ferries — were watched and 
guarded ; and every effort "was to be made to inter- 
cept those emissaries of evil who, in the guise of 
wandering fakeers or other religious mendicants, were 
sowing the seeds of sedition broadcast over the 
country.'* Then, again, great endeavours were made 
■ — and with wonderful success — ^to save the Govern- 
ment Treasure, the loss of which was not to be calcu- 
lated by the number of rupees to be struck off our 
cash-balances. It was emphatically the sinews of 
war to the enemy. Wherever it was held, under 
Native guards, at outlying stations, it was removed to 
places . of security and stored under the protection of 
European soldier-s. And at the same time an order 
went forth — merciful in the end, but terrible in the 
hour of our need — to punish all offenders against -the 
iState with a deterring severity, which would strike a 
great fear into the hearts of the people. “ There ■was 
no room then for mercy,” it was said; “the public 
safety was a paramount consideration.” The ordinary 
processes of the law were set aside, and authority was 
given to any two civil officers to erect themselves into 
a special commission to try criminals, and to execute 
upon them, when needed, the sentence of death. At 
the same time, seeing that it was better to remove 

* I have been told that the ]iic- As this opinion has been made public 
tnrc in the first volume of this His- through an influential channel, I may 
tory, of the wandering emissaries of note that the statement in the text 
sedition, who, in one disguise or is from Sir John Lawrence's official 
another, traversed the country, was report, laid before Parliament, 
purely an effort of my imagination. 
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tlie menus of offence tlian to punish its commission, 1857. 
he tried to clear the province of all that mass of May. 
disaffected non-military humanity from Hindostan,^" 

■which was either han^inG: on to the skirts of the 
Poorheah Army, or had followed the Peringhees in 
the hour of success, moved bj'- the great lust of gain 
to worship what they now reviled. And all these 
measures for the internal security of the province 
seemed to John Lawrence the more necessary, as he 
was straining every nerve to send down troops to 
Delhi, and thus was weakening his oAvn defensive 
powers. For tliis reason, too, it seemed to him that 
we should act vigorousl}’’, and at once, against our 
declared enemies, taking the initiative Avhenever op- 
portunity presented itself, and establishing a reputa- 
tion for that confidence in our own resources, the 
belief in wliich bj'’ our adversaries is always a tower 
of strength. And already events were hurrying on to 
this desired point. One great opportunit}'’ was close 
at hand, and others were pressing on tumultuously 
behind. 


On the 21st of Maj?’, Colonel Edwardes returned Events at 
to Peshawur.f Little sunshine greeted him there. 

His colleagues. Cotton and Nicholson, had no cheer- 
ful intelligence to offer him. A great cloud was over 


♦ “ The traitorous symptoms jacent cities. Most of the lower class 
evinced and the intrigues set on of employes were discharged, aud 
foot by the non-military Hindos- numbers of camp-followers deported 
tanees in the Punjab territories, reu- out of the province.”— A'fr John, 
dered it necessary to remove large Lawrences Official Report. 
numbers of them. These people t The regular Hiudostauee regi- 
were employed to a considerable menls at Peshawur consisted of the 
extent among the police and other Fifth Cavalry and the Twenty-first, 
subordinate civil establishments ; Twenty-fourtli, Twenty-seventh, and 
and as camp-followers they swarmed Fifty-first Infantry regiments, 
in every Cantonment, and in the ad- 
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the place. The Sepoy regiments had shown unmis- 
takable signs of that feverishness which presages 
revolt. Cotton had divided his Hindostanee troops 
in such a manner as to render joint action more diffi- 
cult ; and he had placed Europeans, with guns, in 
their immediate vicinity, to be prepared for a sudden 
rising. From many parts of the country tidings of 
fresii mutinies had come in, and there was a general 
belief that the whole Native Army was rotten to the 
core. Intercepted letters showed that the excite- 
ment was not confined to those whose names were 
written on the muster-rolls of our regiments,^" Nichol- 
son, who, with his wonted energj^, had been pushing 
forward the work of raising local levies, had found 
an uneasy feeling among the chiefs of the principal 
tribes, and a general unwillingness to enlist into the 
service of a Government which seemed to be in a 
state of decrepitude, if not of decay. “ Men remem- 
bered Caubul,” wrote Edwardes at a later period. 
“ Not one hundred could be found to join such a 
desperate cause.” It was clear, tlierefore, botJi to 
him and to Nicholson that it was necessary to sweej) 
away the doubts and uncertainties which were keep- 
ing up this dangerous state of unrest, and to assert, 
vigorously and undeniably, the power of the English 
on the frontier. 

On the night of the 21st, they had gone to rest 
in their clothes beneath the same roof, both assured 
that a few more hours would ripen their plans, Avlicn 
an express arrived informing them that the companies 
of the Fifty-lifth had mutinied at Nowshera, some 

“Tliancsur Bralimins and Paina Fclvcs Tlic whole disclosed 

Maliomcdans. Ilioclostaiirc fanatics siicli a picture of fanatic zeal and 
in tiic Swat Valley, and turbiil-nl liasc treachery ns tnadc the very 
outlaws in Gitanah, were calling name of a Poorbeah Sepoy suspected 
upon the Sepoys to declare them- and loathed.” — Cave-Broicne. 
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twonly-four nnlt < tlistnnt fmjn Pcshnwur, nnd ihnt 1S5 
flirjv v.n,*^ 11*1 ri’liiUiri' to be, jilnred on tlic 'J'onth 
lb yinuMii nf Irroyulnr Cnvalrv n1 llic ?ainc place. 

Till' former reynnent had hccii hrinadcd at Meerut 
and <uher .•'tatinuf^ the 'I'liird f’avahy, and wa.s 
r< eard( d .a^ a fiiyhanan cfirps, whnFc every move- 
nn-u; v.aiuld hi* strieily folI<i\vi*d hy the iTtriments in 
th'* rnnjah. 1* net-ded mu m>y lonir sustained eon- 
V( r>;i*5on h( twe.-n l'Mvvard<5 ami Xielnd^on for both 
to arrivi- at the eoncduMon that the Native troojis at. 
pi>h,a\vur ,*^hould 1 h‘ at onee disarmed. So the Com- 
mt-'-iumr and Pennly-Connnissioner of Pe.‘;hn\vnr 
straightway to the Quarler.s of the IJriiiadier, 
ami wolu* hitu ti\> in the de;id of the ni-^ht. Startinj; 
fnua ld< sleep, fNuton .*-aw be>idt; him hi.s two ])olitieal 
as*-oeiates. and. womh-rin[r what had brought them 
to hi.*^ be<bside, prepared himself to listen. He wa.s 
mu a man in ativ emerirencv to he flustered, and 
he soon took in with a cool brain the whole state of 
the ease. It woidd be nec<.*S'-arv to send I'uiro])ean 
Iroojis from Ihshawur to coerce the refractory regi- 
ment at Xf»wshera and IIote-Murdan, and the white 
troops at Cott<ui's disj)osal, already weakened hy 
th<! retpiirements of the Movable Cohnun and by 
.summer sickness, could little tifibrd a further draft 
from them, whilst tin.* llindostanee regiments were in 
armc'd force in the Cantonment. Moreover, it was 
plain that the tribes on the I'k'ontier were eagerly 
watching events, and that the e.xcitement was every 
day increasing. Put there were two aspects in which 
this might be regarded, for llims to strip the Frontier 
of a large part of its <lefender.s — to reduce the avail- 
able force at the disposal of the Pritish Government 
to a handful of European troop.s — might be to en- 
courage the Afghans to stream through the Khyhur 
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Disarming 
the Sepoy 
regiments. 


Pnss in an irresistible spasm of energy for the re- 
covery of Pesliawur. The risk of action tvas great; 
the risk of quiescence seemed also to be great. But to 
those three brave men, in midnight council assem- 
bled, it appeared that the bolder would be the better 
course ; and so it was resolved that they should be 
the first to strike, and that four of the five Sepoy 
regiments should be disarmed at break of da)^''■' The 
responsibility of the blow would rest with Cotton. 
He did not hesitate to accept it. 

There was no time to be lost. So he at once sum- 
moned the Commanding Officers of the Native regi- 
ments to his Quarters. Hay broke before they were 
assembled. Tiicre, in the presence of Edwardes and 
Nicholson, Cotton told them what he had determined 
to do, and ordered them to parade their regiments 
with all possible despatch. Then there arose a storm 
of remonstrance. Protesting their entire confidence 
in the fidelity of their men, these Sepoy Com- 
mandants clamoured vehemently against the threat- 
ened disgi’ace of their regiments ; and one declared 
his conviction that his corps would never submit to 
lay down its arms, but would rise against the order 
and resolutely attack the guns.f Cotton listened 


* The Twciity-first Sepoy regi- 
ment was exempted from the opera- 
tion of the disarming order. . It was 
the senior regiment in llie Canton- 
ment, and as sucli, according to 
military etiquette and usage, the 
other battalions looked to it for an 
example. It had certainly not given 
a signal for insurrection, and wliat- 
ever may have been the feelings with 
which, it regarded the supremaey of 
the English, it had shown no active 
symptoms of disaffection. It was 
thonglit advisable, therefore, to spre 
it, the more especially as it was held 
to he "indispensable to keep one 


Native Infantry corps to carry on 
the duties of the station.” 

f “ It was impossible not to sym- 
pathise with the soldierly feelings 
of Colonel Harrington and Miijor 
Shakcspc.'irc ; but when Colonel 
Plunibe has implicit confidence in 
the Twenty’-seventh Native Infantry 
to be unslinken by events in Hin- 
dostan, and had nothing to recom- 
mend but conciliation, whilst the 
Colonel of the Fifty-first, on the 
other hand, predicted that his men 
would attack the guns if e;dled on 
to give up their muskets, hesitation 
was at an end.” — Edwardes’s Hejaori. 
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attentively to all that was said, but the discussion 1S5 
proceeded after argument had been exhausted, and, 
after a while, Edwardes, thinking that time and words 
were being wasted, broke in vnth an emphatic sen- 
tence, to the effect “ that the matter rested entirely 
with Brigadier Cotton.” On this Cotton at once ex- 
claimed : “ Then the troops as originally determined 
will be disarmed.” This silenced all further remon- 
strance. Not another word was said by way of 
argument. The regimental Commandants received 
their instructions and went forth to do the bidding 
of their chief. 

It has been stated that the Peshawur Force had 
been wisely cut in two, as a precautionary measure, 
b}’’ Brigadier Cotton. It was now arranged that 
Edwardes should accompany Cotton to the right 
wing, whilst Nicholson went to the left with Colonel 
Galloway of the Seventieth Queen’s, who stood next 
in seniority.* Witli the former were Her Majesty’s 
Eighty-seventh Fusiliers, with the latter the Seven- 
tieth, both with detachments of Artillery to support 
them. It was a moment of intense anxiety. The 
Sepoy Commandants were parading their men, and 
the Queen’s Regiments were lying in wait to attack 
them on the first sign of resistance. The suddenness 
of the movement took the Sepoj^s abaclc ; they laid 
dovm their arms to the bidding of their own officers. 

And as the piles grew and grew, under the mournful 
process of humiliating surrender, a feeling of pro- 
found grief and shame took possession of their of- 
ficers, and it is recorded that some of them cast their 
own swords and spurs upon the heaps of abandoned 
musketry and sabres in token of the strength of their 

*■ Brigadier Cotton at this time foree, wliilst Colonel Gallowaj; was 
commanded generally the ^Frontier Brigadier eommanding the station. 
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1857. sympathy with the Sepoys, and their detestation of 
May 22. authority which had degraded them.'^' 

The arms surrendered, Brigadier Cotton addressed 
the regiments, praising them for the readiness with 
whicJi they had obej^ed orders ; and they went to 
their Lines, 'f'hus was the work done well and 
thoroughlj)- — and without the shedding of a drojD of 
blood. The effect upon the minds of the people was 
magical. They believed that we were strong because 
we were daring. The old aphorism, that “ nothing 
succeeds like success,” was here triumphantly veri- 
fied. The tribes, who had held aloof whilst danger 
threatened us, and the issue was doubtful, now 
pressed forward eagerly to do homage to the auda- 
city of the English. Without another halt of doubt, 
or tremor of hesitation, they came forward with 
their offers of service. “As we rode down to the 
disarming,”- said Herbert Edwardes, “ a very few 
chiefs and yeomen of the country attended us, and I 
remember, judging from their faces, that they came 
to see which way the tide would turn. As we rode 
back friends were as thick as summer flies, and levies 
began from that moment to come in.” Good reason, 
indeed, had Sir John Lawrence to write to the 
Peshawur Commissioner, with hearty commendation, 
saying: “I look on the disarming of the four corps 
at Peshawur as a master-stroke — one which will do 
much good to keep the peace throughout the Punjab. 
Commandants of Corps are under a delusion, and 

* Colonel Bd-svardes’s official re- then, and afterwards, was of a liiglily 
port. "As the muskets and sabres insubordinate character, and that 
of the once honoured corps were serious consequences to them would 
hun-ied unceremoniously into carts, have ensued, "had it been prudent 
it was said tliat here and there the to exliibit such a division in the 
spurs and swords of English officers European element in the eyes of 
fell S3'mpal.hisingly upon the pile.” the Native Iroops and the people 
General Cotton says that the con- of the country.” 
duct of some of tiie Sepoy officers 
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^Yllilsfc ill this state their opinions are of little value. 1 S 57 . 

. . . Wo are doing avcU in eveiy district — Becher 
falnousl3^”*'• 

But although the Native regiments at Peshawur Punislimcnt, 
had been disarmed, thej’’ had not been rendered 
altogether innocuous. Arms on tliat frontier, though 
for the most part of a ruder kind tlian our own, were 
abundant, and our discqilincd Sepoj^s, fraternising 
■with the border tribes, might have returned to do us 
grievous injuiy.f It was, perhaps, too much to 
expect that the entire body of Sepo3^s would remain 
quietly in their Lines ; for if the active principle of 
rebellion were within them, the3^ would be eager to 
cross the Frontier, and if the3'’ were under the pressure 
of a great panic, confused and bewildered by the 
blow Avhich had fallen upon them, the3’^ ivould surely 
believe that it was the design of the English to destroy 
the soldiers whom thc3’’ had disarmed. It was scarcel3’', 
therefore, to be hoped that at such a time there would 
be no desertions. But it was necessaiy at once to 
arrest these natural impulses to leave the Lines.J It 
was not a time for tenderness — for mcrc3'’ — even for 
justice. A stern example was to be made of the first 
offenders. So the Police were put upon their track, 
and the tribes were encouraged to arrest the fugitives. 

Maiy'’ were brought back, in the firm grip of their 
supposed friends and confederates — some of them 
after falling among thieves and being despoiled of all 
the3^ possessed. 

Those were the earl3’' da3's of our great trouble, and 
Regulation and Routine were .still paramount amongst 
us. The technicalities of the J udge- Advocate had 

* Mnjrir John Beclicr of the Eii- + MS. Correspondence, 
gineers, Dcpuly-Coininissioner of the j Tlie desertions were principally 
Hazareh Division of the Punjab. from the Pifty-first Eegiment. 
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not been dispensed with, and the trial of these deserters, 
therefore, was conducted with all due ceremony and 
formality.^ Colonel Galloway was President of the 
Court-Martial assembled by order of General Reed, 
and the first result was that the Soubahdar Major 
of the Fifty-first, found guilty of desertion, was 
sentenced to death ; whilst a Plavildar and a Sepoy 
were condemned to short terms of imprisonment. The 
leniency of these latter sentences provoked Cotton and 
Edwardes ; but the public execution of a high Native 
officer might still have a good ‘deterring effect. So 
on the evening of the 28th of J\Iay, what was called, 
in the demi-ofiicial language of the time, “ an useful 
timber frame- work” was erected on tlie parade-ground, 
and a general parade was ordered for the following 
morning. “ The Soubahdar Major of the Fifty-first 
was hanged this morning,” wrote Edwardes to Nichol- 
son on the 29th, “ in presence of all the troops, who 
behaved well. I occupied the road in rear of Can- 
tonments with Horse and Foot levies, in case the 
Fifty-first should refuse to attend the parade, as some 
people expected, in which case General Cotton would 
have put them to the bayonet.”^ But soon the “use- 
ful timber frame-work” thus called into requisition 
for the first time at Peshawur was put to larger uses, 
until the process of susjjension became tedious, and 
convicted offenders were blown from the guns. 

In the meanwhile retribution was overtaking the 
Fifty-fifth Regiment at Murdan. “ An hour hence,” 
wrote Edwardes on the day after the disarming at 
Peshawur, “a small force of three hundred European 
Infantry, about two hundred and fifty Cavalry (Native 

* The Judge-Advocate said that were revivified into institutions of 
drum-head courts-martial were “ ob- the present, 
solete.” It was not long before they f MS. Correspondence. 
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Irregulars), nud eight guns, six of wliicli arc lioAvitzers, 1S57. 
will march from this Cantonment to the ferry at Do- 
bunclec, and thence proceed to-morrow night in one 
long march to the Fort of !Mnrdan, for the purpose 
of disarming the Fifty-fifth Native Infantry, which is 
said to be in a state of mutiny.” The expedition was 
commanded by Colonel Chute of the Seventieth 
Quecifs," and with it, as political of leer, went Colonel 
■John Nicholson, ever eager to be in the thick of the 
action. It has been already related that the Fifty- 
fifth had been ordered to relieve the Guide Corps at 
IIotc-!Murdan. It had proceeded thither from Now- 
shcra, leaving two companies at the old station under 
Captain Cameron. There the Queen's Twenty-seventh 
(Enniskillens) had been stationed with Brougham’s 
battery ; but the former had been ordered to Rawiil- 
Pindec, and the latter to Peshawur. And now, with 
the e.xception of a little handful of Europeans, rvho 
had been placed in charge of the sick and the women 
and children of the old European garrison, the place 
was left to the mercy of mutinous Native troops.f 
The situation Avas one of extreme danger. But it 
Avas manfully confronted by Lieutenant DaAues of the 
Enniskillens, Avho, having placed his helpless charge 
in a convenient barrack, drcAv up his little body of 
staunch Englishmen, fully accoutred and ready for 
action, and prepared to meet his assailants. These 
signs of resistance Avere too much for the mutineers. 

Having fired a fcAv random shots from a distance, 
they made off toAvards the river, intending to cross 
by the bridge of boats, and to join their comrades in 

Brig.idicr Colton •n-islicil liiin- f It should be stated that there 
self to "0 in command, but Edw.ardes was a detachment of the regiment 
persuaded him to remain atPeslia- posted on the At lock to guard the 
wur, where his services were more ferry at Klyrabad. These men were 
needed. the first to mutiny. 

2 I 2 
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Hote-Murdan. But Taylor, of the Engineers, Avith 
characteristic readiness of resource, broke the bridge, 
by drawing out the boats in mid-cliannel, and only a 
few men made the passage of the river and joined 
their head-quarters in the course of the night. The 
rest returned to their Lines, and for awhile remained 
sullen and inactive. But a summons came to them 
to march to Murdan, and on the night of the 22nd 
they went thither peaceably under Cameron’s com- 
mand. 

They went to swell the tide of treason. There Avas 
no doubt of the treachery of the main body of tl.e 
regiment, although with lip-loyalty it Avas still de- 
ceiving its officers, after the old fashion ; and its 
Colonel, Henrj^ SpotlisAvoode, Avho is described as “ a 
devoted soldier, A\'ho Ihxd for his regiment,” pro- 
tested that he had “implicit confidence” in his men, 
and implored Cotton not to act against tliem. So 
strong, indeed, Avas his trust, that even the Avarnings 
of some men of his OAvn corps could not shake it. 
Taa^o hundred Sikhs had been enlisted into the regi- 
ment since it had been stationed in the Punjab, and 
these men noAV offered, if sejAarated from the rest, to 
fight the Avhole of the Hindostanee Sepoys. But 
SpottisAVOode shook his head and declined the offer, 
lie had faith in his children to the last. He Avould 
“ stake his life on their staunchness and he did. 
On the night of the 24th, the advance of the force 
from PeshaAvur Avas suspected, if not knoAvn, by the 
Sepoys, and the Native officers Avent to the Colonel 
for an explanation. SpottisAvoode kneAV the truth of 
the report but too Avell. He could answer nothing 
of an assuring kind, and the deputies Avent unsatisfied 
from his presence. Then his heart sunk Avithin him. 
It Avas all over. The mutual confidence on Avhich he 
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had relied so much was cone for ever. He could not 
hear the thouglit of the future, so left alone in his 
room lie blew out his brains.*' 

As day was breaking on the 25th, Chute’s column, 
having been strengthened by a body of Punjab In- 
fantiy under Major Vaughan, came in sight of the 
Fort of Hote-l\Iurdan. No sooner was their advance 
discerned from the walls than the Fifty-fifth rose in 
a bod}* and rushed forth tumultuously, turning their 
faces towards the hills of Swat. Now that their 
Colonel was gone, they felt that there was no hope 
for them. So they went, taking with them their arms, 
their regimental colours, all the treasure they could 
seize, and all the ammunition that they could carry 
with them. Chute sent on a detachment of all arms 
of his little force, whilst he occupied the Fort with the 
remainder ;t but the mutineers had a long start, and 
the country was such that our guns could not be 
broucht within ranee of the fugitives. These things 
were in their favour. But there was one thing 

terribly against them. Nicholson was there. His Niciiolson iu 

foot in the stirrup, his sword by his side, and a few 
trusty horsemen behind him, all his old martial 
instincts, of which civil employment had long denied 
the gratification, grew strong within him again, and 
he swept down upon the flying Sepoys with a grand 
swoop, which nothing could escape or resist. It was 
said afterwards that the tramp of his war-horse was 
heard miles olf. “ Spottiswoode’s light-hearted boys,” 

♦ See an inlcrcsling note iu Mr. one liundrcd and twenty men, came 
Cave-Browne’s book, vol. i., p. 170. out of the Fort and joined Chute’s 
Colonel Spottiswoode bad served force. It was doubted wliellier they 
chiefly with the Twenty-first, and were more faithful than the rest, 
had teen only for a few months in Colonel Edwardcs (Official lleport) 
command of the Fifty-fifth. says ihat they were brought over by 

-}- It should be slated that the the threats and persuasions of their 
officers of the Fifty-fifth, with about officers. 
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he wrote to Edwarcles on the 24th, “ swear that they 
will die fighting. allons! voir." And a clay or 

two later he Avrote to the same beloved correspondent 
saying, “ The Fifty-fifth fought detcrmiuately, as men, 
who have no chance of escape but by their own 
exertions, alwa. 5 's do.” But the pursuing party killed 
about a hundred and tAventy of the mutineers, cap- 
tured about a hundred and fifty, Avith the regimental 
colours, and more than tAvo hundred stands of arms.*'-- 
The rest took refuge in the Loond-khoor hills. And 
many, of those Avho fell on that day fell under 
Nicholson’s oAvn strong arm. Of those under him, 
none fought so Avell as his OAvn i\Iounted Police. The 
men of the Irregular CaA^ah•y only “pretended to 
act.”t “ I did not get home till 7 p.m. yesterday,” 
he Avrote to EclAvardes on tlie 26th of I^Iay, “ having 
been just tAA^enty hours in the saddle, and in the sun 
the AAdiolo day. So you may fancy I Avas dead beat, 
and my horse too. He carried me over seventy 
miles.” 

If there had been any doubt before as to the man 
of men — the one, of all others, strong in action and 
SAvife in pursuit, by Avhom desperate AA'ork, sucli as 
EclAvardes had spoken of in Calcutta, Avas to be 
done best, the question AA’^as noAV settled. All men 
saAV in this the first of Nicholson’s great exploits in. 


'•* Colonel Cliute to Brigadier 
Cotton, Murdan, May 2G. 

■j- “ There were some Irregulars, 
but they only pretended to act. Cap- 
tain Law, who commanded a parly 
of the Tenth Irregular Cavalry, got 
wounded in setting a vain example 
to his men, one of whom treacher- 
ously fired into the Fifth Punjab 
Infantry. The Fifth, under Major 
Vaughan, followed as close as in- 
fantry could do, and showed an ad- 
mirable spirit throughout the day.” 


— Edicardcs’s JRepori. Nicholson 
wrote that “the easualties in the 
Tenth Irregular Cavalry the other 
day were an execlleiit index of the 
slate and value of the rorps.” — 
“These casualties were one European 
officer, wounded whilst trying I o get 
his men to advance, one Sowar 
killed, not by the Fifty-fifih, but by 
Vaughan’s men, into whom he trea- 
cherously fired.” — MS. Correspond- 
ence. 
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tlie mutiny-war, tlie forerunner of many others of the 
same stamp. It was a fine thing at that time — 
nothing finer in the whole history of the War — ^to 
mark the enthusiasm with which men, all earnest in 
the great work before them, rejoiced in the successes 
of their brethren, and sent forth, one to another, 
pleasant preans of encouragement. The chief officers 
of the Punjab were bound together not merely by 
the excitement of a common object; the bonds of a 
common afiection were equally strong within them, 
and each was eager to express his admiration of the 
good deeds of another. There may have been good 
fellowship in other provinces, but in none was there 
such fellov'ship as this. Men of the stamp of Edvrardes 
and iSicholson, Becher and Lake, James and M‘Pher- 
son — all having equal zeal for the public, but not all 
enjoying equal opportunities, or, perhaps, possessing 
equal powers, free from all jealousies, aU rivalries — 
were strong in mutual admiration, and were as proud 
of the exploits of a comrade as of their own. This 
ojeat raid of John Xicholson stirred the hearts of all 
.men to their depth. Edwardes in letter after letter, 
in brief but emphatic sentences, had sent him those 
fine, frank, genial words of heartv commendation, 
which no man ever uttered more becomingly or more 


acceptably, and afterwards recorded officially that his 
fi-iend " with a handful of horsemen hurled himself 
like a thunderbolt on the route of a thousand muti- 
neers." And John Becher. all a-glow vith admira- 
tion of the two Peshawur Commissioners, wrote to 
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storm, masters at your work; right glad that Nicliol- 
son did not leave. There was work for liis war-horse, 
and he is in his element — the first who has struck a 
death-blow. And we may be proud of John Law- 
rence as a master-spirit in these times.””- 

A terrible example was now to be made of the 
mutineers of the Fifty-fifth. A hundred and twenty 
Sepoy prisoners were in the .hands of the British. 
They tvere all liable to the punishment of death. It 
was not to be doubted that the time had come when 
the severity of the hour would be the humanity of 
all time. But these rebels, though taken fighting 
against their masters, and known to have had murder 
in their hearts, had not shed the blood of their offi- 
cers, and there were some amongst them who in the 
tumult of the hour had been carried away by the mul- 
titude without any guilty intent. The voice of mercy, 
therefore, was lifted up. “ I must say a few words 
for some of the Fifty-fifth prisoners,” wrote Nicholson 
to Edwardes. “The officers of that regiment all 
concur in stating that the Sikhs were on their side to 
the last. I would, therefoi’e, temper stern justice 
with mercy, and spare the Sikhs and young recruits. 
Blow away all the rest by all means, but spare boys 
scarcely out of their childhood, and men who were 
really loyal and respectful up to tlie moment when 
they allowed themselves to be carried away in a panic 
by the mass.” And Sir John Lawrence wrote also 
in the same strain to the Commissioner of Peshawur. 
“ In respect to the mutineers of the Filtj^'-fifth, they 

* Nicliolson Iiimsclf was verj pursuit of the enemy; and he re- 
anxious that too much credit should quested that it might be explained 
not be given to him for tliis exploit, -with equal publicity that Colonel 
It was stated in the public prints Chute eommanded the force, and 
tlint he had commanded the expe- that lie (Nicholson) had been twenty 
ditiouary force from Peshawur, and hours in the saddle, but not ail that 
that he had been twenty hours in time in pursuit. 
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were taken fighting against us, and so far deserve iSo 
little mercy. But, on full reflection, 1 would not put 
them all to death. I do not think that we should be 
Justified in the eyes of the Almighty in doing so. A 
hundred and twenty men are a large number to put 
to death. Our object is to make an example to 
terrify others. I think this object would be eflect- 
uall}' gained by destro3ung from a quarter to a third 
of them. I would select all those against whom any- 
thing bad can be shown — such as general bad cha- 
lacter, turbulence, prominence in disaifection or in 
the fight, disrespectful demeanour to their officers 
during the few daj’s before the 26th, and the like. 

If these did not make up the required number, I 
would then add to them the oldest soldiers. All these 
should be shot or blown away from guns, as may be 
most expedient. The rest I would divide into batches : 
some to be imprisoned ten 3'cars, some seven, some 
five, some three. I think that a sufficient example 
will then be made, and that these distinctions will do 
good, and not harm. The Sepoys will see that we 
punish to deter, and not for vengeance. Public 
S3nnpath3’’ will not be on the side of the sufferers. 
Otherwise, the3'’ will fight desperately to the last, as 
feeling certain that the3'^ must die.”^ 

And in these opinions, equall}’' politic and merciful, 
the militaiy authorities concurred; indeed, there was 
at one time some talk of suffering those men of the 
Fift3’'-fifth, who had notactuall3mommitted themselves, 
to retain their arms, and even of rewarding the best of 
them. But subsequent investigation j)roved that the 
Hindostanees who had not left the Fort owed their 
immunity from actual crime rather to accident than 
to lo3^al design ; so they were discharged without pay, 

* MS. Correspondence. 
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and sent beyond the Indus, -whilst the Silchs, -who liad 
made gallant offer of service, were left with their 
arms in their hands, and drafted into other regiments. 

Then came the stern work of retribution. On the 
3rd of June, twelve deserters of the Fifty -first had 
been hanged; and now on the 10th, the parade- 
ground of the Eighty-seventh Queen’s, on which the 
gallows had been permanently erected, witnessed 
another scene of execution still more ghastly in its 
aspect. The fugitives from IIote-Murdan had all 
been sentenced to death. A hundred and twenty 
criminals had been condemned to be blown away 
from our guns. But the recommendations of the 
Chief Commissioner had tempered the severity of the 
sentence, and only one-third of the number had 
been marked for execution. Forty prisoners were 
brought out manacled and miserable to that dreadful 
punisliment-i^arade. Tlie whole garrison of Peshawur 
was drawn up, forming three sides of a square, to 
witness the consummation of the sentence. TJie fourth 
side was formed by a deadly array of guns. Thou- 
sands of outsiders had poured in from the surround- 
ing country to be spectators of the tremendous cere- 
mony — all curious, many doubtful, some perhaps 
malignantly eager for an outbreak, to be followed by 
the collapse of British ascendancy. The pieces of the 
Europeans were loaded. The officers, in addition to 
their regulation arms, had for the most part ready to 
their clutch what was noAv becoming an institution — 
the many-barreled revolver pistol. The issue was 
doubtful, and our people were prepared for the worst. 

Under a salute from one of the batteries, the 
Brigadier -General appeared on parade. Having 
ridden along the fronts of the great human square, 
he ordered the sentence to be read. And this done, 
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llu* frriin <HT<Mnmiy conuncMiccd. "J’lie forly selected 1857. 
innlcfnetnrs were e\<‘ciil<'d at. the*, iiioutli of the guns.'" 'Tune 10. 
X<» man liiU'd a liaiid to .‘^ave (hem. Tiic Native 
tr<ii>p> on imrade here tliemsclves with .^ttaidiness, a.s 
nmler a great awe. atnl when ordor.c went forth for 
(lie whole to niareh in review order, arm(;d and 
nne.rmi'd alilce w(‘re ohedient to the word of com- 
inanil. *l'o ottr newly-raised h'vie.-» and to the eurions 
ojidoolcers iVtnn the country, the whole speetaele was 
a marvc'l and a mv-tery. It, was a wonderful disjday 
of moral fon'c, and it made a deeji atnl abiding im- 
jnvs'^ion. Then', wa< thi< great virtue in it, that how- 
ever nnintelUgilile the process !)>• which so great a 
rc'-nlt lie.d been aeiiieved. it. wa.s easv to understand 
the fact, itself. The Fntglish had compterc'd, and were 
nanters id’ the )Hi.«ition. Perhaps sotne of (he most 
sa.gaeious ami astute of the .<])ee(aiors of that morn- 
ing’s work said to each other, or to themselves, a.s 
they turm.'d tluar faces Inimeward, tlnit the Ihigli-sh 
had conquered heean'-'e they were not afraid. Tlie 
.‘Strength, indeed, imparted to our cause by the dis- 
anuinir-uara.de of the 25 1 h of Mav had been mul- 
tiplic'd ten-fold by the punishment-parade of the 10th 
of dune. And it is hard to .cay how many livc.s — the 
livi's of men of all racc-s — were saved by the seeming 
seV(!ri!y of this early e.xeeution. 

Among the rude pi'ojde of the border the aiidacif}!’ 
thus displayed by the I'higlish in the face of prc.s.sing 
danger excited boundle.ss admiration. They had no 
longer any misgivings with respect to the superiority 

• 1( is n S'fTiiific.nnt fuel tint nri- flic horror, shrunk from ilcscriliin", 
fluT Sir Ilcihcrl liiUvanicii, in his I inny ivcll .'Ijslain from (hvclliii”: on 
OTn-ial I’l'shiM'iir Itcport, nor Sir in dcinil. There is no lack, liow- 
Suincy CoMon in his ]inhlislii'il Nar- ever, of parlicnlars, all ghastly and 
rafivc,' .‘•ays one word ahoul this some groiis(]n!-, in flic cotemporary 
puiii-limcnt-paradc. And what, these letters before me. 
brave men, being cyc-vvilutsscs of 
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of a race that could do such great things, calmly and 
cooll}^, and ■with all the formality of an inspection- 
parade. The confidence in our power, which the 
disbandment of the Native regiments had done so 
•mucli to revive, now struck deep root in the soil. 
Free offers of allejiiance continued to come in from 
the tribes. Feeling now that the English were 
masters of the situation, their avarice was kindled, 
and every man who had a matchlock or a tulwar, 
or, better still, a horse to bring to the muster, came 
forward with his tender of ser\fice to the British offi- 
cers at Peshawiu'. The difficulties and perplexities 
of the crisis could not obscure the humours of this 
strange recruiting. Herbert Edwardes, who was the 
life and soul of every movement at that time, has 
himself sketched its comic aspects with an almost 
Hogarthian fidelity of detail.* But this passed, 
whilst eveiy week developed more strikingly its 
serious results. For, as the month of June advanced, 
and news came that the English had not retaken 
Delhi, and across the border went from mouth to 
mouth the rumour of the fiery crescent, there was 
increasing danger that Mussulman fanaticism might 
prevail over all else, and that a religious war once 
proclaimed, it would be impossible to control the 
great tide of Mahomedanism that would pour itself 
down from the North. If in that hour the English 
had been weak at Peshawur, the}’^ might have been 
overwhelmed. But much as those wild Moslems 
loved Mahomed, they loved money more, and when 
they saw that we were strong, they clung to us, as 
the wiser polic3^ 

The end of the Fifty -fifth maj^ be narrated here. 

* Sec tlic PcsliawTir Mutiny Re- will be found entire in the Ap- 
port, especially par.agrapb CG, wliich pcndix. 
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far** (<» fa'-o v.’i{h iirnoiiiituous 

v.a'-; ilii- <1<*!)sn ovcj* flu ir rojnnulf*?^, 

wiso Ir.ifl < '•‘-.'.j-' (! fr.ijn jHirsniiiu; l>'>r>fnu‘n 

1 r Sv.at. *j !u ri‘ ila-y ftitnul the 

T Mui^rv r< li! i;};< '’!!!•' f* UiX ; alnio'^t, iiuli/f'd. in 

tlii' tlit-.-i ,-f ;i V' V'dtjtion, 'rji<- jual .‘'}>intn:il 

r.'i'Xijjjl) nnd th<; Alch'oijiil—- wt'r*' at strife 

niaitia r. 'l ln* nintin' -TS to. 4 : tluensv-lvos 

arsu'^ t<t the f>rjn'-r. hut In' lunl no money 

tinm, ainl »ejr sl« ' k, wi ll-f-tl 1 lindoslalu-es 

tiny li.-nl oonimitt'-fl a jrrii'Von?? 

Mninh r. In 1:1 tie wliile tin' it!"ly of fin-il* Ic.'nli'r — 

;1i'' ^"l^ni:n]t‘ .'■Init'vrcd t orjo.r of a \vhit<:4>cardc(l 

S'»u'nain!:ir — Was (i<>;iiiny d«*v.n tin* nv< r mnltT tin* 

v.al'.s of X*ow,-in r.n asnl Itis follower,', di'aiipointod 

litnl d.r-titiiio, v.a r.‘ tnrniiio tln ir fn-c.s towards tlm 

ronntrv <'f lii'* lod^^h of Ca-'inin-r'-. .‘-ici; of Mns'idimui 

fatjati.-ien. :md liopinir t^* nxcit“ sympatljy atn! obtain 

r-.-rv'n’i' n.jil.-r a llajpoitt, o,,virnnn-nt, 'j’ln.se ])oor 

d<'i\nlrii linnioc',. wlna had ahaiuloncd pav, ]>nnsion, 

evcrvthluo tha.t was dca.r to tln-tn, nndi-r a 

idi.nd !u-a.t;iiio In-ii' f in tln'lii”otry of tlu-ir (,’hri.stian 

tn;!-;*-;-,-.. no'.v funid thems.'h.'cs Inaast-luydi in the 

hi;?^ r wai<‘rs of M.-dionnahni jn'i'Sectuion.'*' 'I’hey had 

e-i-an 'd tin* f'hitin'ra of a irrt'ascd I’anridtre to he de- 
* * » 

spoth-d t>f tln-ir saen-d tliivadis and eircumeised. They 
had Sh'd fr.'.m a random rumour to eojifront a revolt- 
in” reality. And tiow lln-y we-ia? fain to go skulking 
.along the hord'-r, taking' their gaunt hodie.s tmd 
twittered ga.rnn.-nt.s to any place of refuge open to them, 
.seeking ri.'si. hut linding none; for as they huddled 

* Mr. C:iVr-iirti«iiR rn;s (lint «prc rn'.tl for rl.ivrs. Humour 1ms 
•' ue.iiv u Itr.nlimiit u;i« ttmilf :i it tlml oim f;il old S iui):diil:ir was 
C(im|iiil*-’>ry }>l:di()!iicd!iii, dfuuucd to iold for four nuniis (sixpence).'’ 
f trviic uliiccs. ill tlu-ir inu-juin ; ottiers 


]«-*7 

June. 
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1857. along tlie Hazarcli border, stumbling through rocky 
June. defiles, more inhospitable than their Mahomedan 
persecutors, John Bccher raised the friendly clans to 
hunt them out like vermin. Then their misery vas 
at its height. Hungry and naked and footsore, it 
was death to them to move, it was death to them to 
remain still. Another venerable Soubahdar set an 
example of suicide to his folIoAvers by shooting him- 
self, declaring that it was better to die at once than 
to perish slowly by starvation. Beclier himself has 
told with rare force of language how first one detach- 
ment then another was assisted by friendly Kohis- 
tanees and others, whose services he had most saga- 
ciously enlisted, until the whole were either destroyed 
or brought prisoners into our camp.'^ Then came 
the last scene of all, in which the Gibbet and the 
Guns were the chief actors. On the very outskirts 
of civilisation, where only a few Englishmen were 
gathered together, the last of “ Spottiswoode’s light- 
hearted fellows” paid the penalty of their folly 

* See Major Beclier’s publislied lias also warned the Goojtirs and 
report — Punjab Mutiny Papers. Ei people of the country to pay tliem 
a private letter to Edwardes (July 1) off. I have had several messengers 
he gives a graphic description of 1 he who have seen them. They are 
flight of the Sepoys and the raising moslly Hindoos. Looking naked 
of the border clans. “Afi.ci- making as they do, the women and children 
a march,” he said, “ in the direction throw stones at them and crj, ‘ Out 
of Khagan, they turned back and on you, black Kaffirs wiihout de- 
went by the more difficult road cencyl’ And they were shocked by 
through the Kohistan, .along the the habits which they wituessed in 
Indus to Chilass, and with faces to- the early morning. The people of 
Wards Ghiljet, or some other portion Pucklee and Hazara haye come forth 
of Cashmere, as to the promised like spirits at my bidding. I have 
land of safety. One of their officers been deluged with clansmen, and our 
shot himself at the prospect; one or camp is very picturesque. ... I have 
two have died already; several are received satisfactory assurances from 
very ill. They have no caniage and all our border chiefs. If the Syuds 

are rather hungry The road is of Khagan had not, like good men 

very difficult even for men of the and true, manned their front, I 
country. They have no shelter, and think the Sepoys would have tried 
I believe that very few can escape ; an easier route ; but then again 
besides which, the Maharajah Gliolab they would have found men of Gho- 
Siush has moved a regiment to his lab Singh’s ready at Mozufferabad.” 
Ghiljet frontier, and swears he will MS. Correspondence. 
polish off every man he meets. He 
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or tlicir crime. One part}’- after anotlier of the fugi- 1857. 
fives Avas brought in, tried b}'’ a military court and 
sentenced to death ; and tlicy Avere hung up, or 
bloAvn aAva}*, on some commanding ground, to be a 
AA’arnina and a terror to others. ]5raA'e and sullen 
they AA'ent to their doom, asking onl}’ to die like 
soldiers at the cannon’s mouth, not as dogs in the 
noose of the gibbet. Little less than tAvo hundred 
men AA’cre executed at that time in the Hazareh 
country. “Thus, hunted doAAm to the last like AAuld 
beasts, Avas consummated the miserable fate of the 
Fifty -fifth Eegiment. and thus they afforded a salu- 
tary example to other mutinous regiments, by proving 
the far reach of our poAA’cr, and that there AA’as no 
refuge eA*en beyond our border.”'-' If any had not 
been thus hunted out, their fate Aras perhaps AA’orse 
than that of the executed malefactors, for they Avere 
sold into slavery, and compelled to apostatise for 
their lives. 


ElseAvhere, hoAvever, AA'ere ominous symptoms upon ® 
the Frontier. Xicholson. since his jn’eat raid against 
the futritiA'es of the FiftA'-fifth. had been still in the 
field, and he had frequently AATitten to EdtA-ardes that 
the ]\Ius5ulman chiefs on the border AA'ere eagerly 
AA'atchimr the proirress of eA'ents. and encourasdns the 
rebellion of our Xath'e soldiery : A\-ho, at the same 
time, had been making overtures to them. There 
Avas, too. a notorious outlav.', named Ajoon Khan, 

Avho v.*as believed to be intriguing vith our troops at 
Abazye, a fortress on the banks of the Swat Eft'er, 
and Xicholson vras eager to make a swoop upon hinuf 


Be^Lers Export. 


See t'ie loIioTrin:: s*cni:Gcar.t 


j Tilis ureasj feeling on ihe in Zlr. FersTth’s M’jtinr 


xTuIi-ie- 


fcsea of loss stErdieg. “Oi tLe cetise 3 vhfch led to iLIs 
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1S57. 
May 2G. 


May 30, 


“ The game is becoming nicer and more complicated,” 
he had Avrittcn on the 26tli of May fi'om Murdan, 
“ Ajoon Khan has come doAvn to Prangar, and 
it is generally believed that he has done so at 
the instigation of our troops tlierc. This does not 
seem improbable. There is no doubt that for some 
time past emissaries (mostly J\IoolIahs) from the 
Hills had been going backwards and forwards be- 
tween tlie Fifty-fifth Native Infantry here and 
certain parties in their own countiy.” Four days 
afterwards, he wrote from Omnrzye, saying : “ We 
are just starting for Abaz^m. I will let you know 
this evening whether I recommend the disarming of 
the Sixty-fourth Native Infantry. I am strongly in- 
clined to believe that we should not merely disarm 
but disband that corps, and the Tenth Irregular 
Cavalry. There is no doubt that they have both 
been in communication with the Akhoond of Swat. . 
... If the disarming of both or either corps be de- 
termined upon, we can do it very well from here, 
without troubling the Peshawur trooj^s. I believe 
Ave did not pitch into the Fifty-fifth one day too soon. 
That corps and the Sixty-fourth Avere all planning 
to go over to the Akhoond together. I have got a 
man Avho taunted my police on the line of march 
Avith siding Avith infidels in a religious Avar. May 
I hang him ?” 

rebellion it is not for me to speak, tlieysupposcd Ibat Hyderabad wotdd 
but I eannot refrain from recording follow, tlierc would soon bo no 
one fact, which was not w'ithout siu- stronghold of Islam left in Ilindos- 
nificance. In August, 1856, a letter tan, and unless some cll'ort wore 
from the Akhoond of Swat, addressed made the cause of true believers 
to Futteh Khan, of Pindee Glicb, would he lost. In the event of the 
was brought to me at Ilawul-Piudec. Mahomedaus of Oude entering on 
Among much other news, the writer any plan, they wished to know what 
stated that the MahomedansofLuck- aid they might expect from the Dost, 
now had written to Dost Mahomed, The sagacious reply to this observa- 
informing him that Oude had been tion was stated by the writer to be, 
taken by the British, and that as ‘ What will be remains to be seen.” 
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On tlie following clay N icliolson Avrote from Abazj^e, 1557. 

saying: “^Ye arrived here all right yesterday, and 
found the Sixty-fourth looking very villainous, but of 
course perfectly quiet. The}’ have been talking A^ery 
disloyally both to the Ghilzyes” (men of the Khelat-i- 
Ghilzye Regiment) “ and people of the country, 
and the former have ceased to associate Avith them. 

The latter have been rather hoping for a roAA", in the 
midst of Avhich they may escape paying reA^’enue.” 

What he saAV Avas quite enough to convince him that 
it Avould be Avell to do the Avork at once. Approval 
had come from Cotton, from EdAvardes, and from 
LaAvrence. So a detachment of Europeans, Avith some 
Punjabce details and some guns of Brougham’s bat- 
tcrA*. the Avhole under that officer, Avere sent to dis- 
arm the companies at Shubkudder, and afteriA'ards 
those at Michnee, Avhilst the force at Abazye Avas 
being dealt Avith by other components of Chute’s 
column. The teeth of the Sixty-fourth Avere draAATi 
Avithout difficulty. But the annihilation of the Tenth 
Irregular Cavalry Avas reserved for another day. 
Nicholson recommended that no action should be 
taken against the Irregulars until tidings of the fall 
of Delhi should have reached the Punjab. He little 
thouirht hoAv remote Avas this CA’-cnt at the beginninsc 
of June; that long months AA’cre yet to A\’’ear aAA^ay 
in unsuccessful efforts to accomplish the great object 
for Avhich the Punjab Avas pouring out so much of 
its military strength. And others Avere of the same 
sanguine temper all OA^'er the ProA’ince — fortunately, 
for this faith, strong though delusive, sustained them, 
and they Avorked AAuth better heart and greater Augour 
for holding fast to the lie. 

There Avas noAv no further serAUce for Chute’s 
column to perform. So it marched back to PeshaAAmr, 
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1S57. 
June 10. 


ATutinv at 
Jullundlmr. 


and Nicliolson rode on in advance of it, to resume his 
political duties. On the 10th of June, Edwardes 
welcomed his friend and fellow-workman Avith Avarm 
congratulations on his success, “j^icholson came in 
from Ahuzye this morning,” he AATote to Sir John 
Lawrence, “looking rather the Avorse for exposure; 
and AA^e haA^e been going OAmr the batta question, &c., 
Avith the General, and have decided to say nothing 
about it till Delhi falls, and then to disarm the 
Tenth Irregular Cavalry, and exempt from the abo- 
lition of batta the Twenty-first Native Infantr}!', the 
Khelat-i-Gliilzj'C Regiment, and the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Irregular CaAmlry, if they keep quiet.” 
And in the same letter he m’ote to the Chief Com- 
missioner, saying, “ What a terrible job is the going 
oft' of those three regiments from JuUundhur and 
Phillour towards Delhi!” It Avas a source of sore 
distress and du'e aggravation to Edwardes and Nichol- 
son that, Avhilst they had been doing so much for 
the defence of the province and the maintenance of 
the honour of the nation, others Avere throvdng 
away every chance that came in their way, and by 
their weakness and indecision suflering the enemy to 
escape. 


For in other parts of the proAunce there was not 
always that glorious audacit}^ AA*hich secures success 
by neA’^er doubting its attainment. In the first week 
of June, the Sepoy regiments at JuUundhur, AAliom, 
as Ave have already seen, Brigadier Johnstone had not 
disarmed in May, were swelling AAdth sedition and 
ripe for rcAmlt. Major Edward Lake, who, in early 
3’outh, had shared Avith Herbert EdAvardes the dis- 
tinction of striking the first bloAV at the J^Iooltanee 
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insurfrents of ’49, was Commissioner of the Jullundliur 1857. 
division. He had been absent on circuit when the 
events occurred wliich liave been detailed in a 
previous chapter, -'- but before the end of the month 
he had returned to Head-Quarters, had closely ob- 
served the temper of the Sepoys, and had been con- 
vinced that they were only waiting an opportunity to 
break into open rebellion. He strongly counselled, 
therefore, the disarming of the regiments. But there 
was no Cotton at Jullundliur. The Sepoy com- 
mandants shook their heads after their wonted 
fashion ; and the Brigadier, tossed hither and thither 
by wild conflicts of doubt, at last subsided into 
inaction. Events were left to develope themselves, 
and the}'- did so with all possible advantage to the mu- 
tineers. On the night of the 7th of June, the Hative June 7. 
battalions — tAvo regiments of Foot and one of Horse 
— inaugurated a general rising by setting fire to the 
house of the Colonel of the Queen’s regiment. In a 
little Avhile the Lines AA'cre all astir with the sights 
and sounds of open mutiny ; and the officers Avere 
making their way to the parade-grounds, AAdiilst 
Avomen and children, in Avild excitement, were hurry- 
ing to the appointed place of refuge. It is not easy 
to describe the uproar and confusion which made the 
midnight hideous, nor to explain the reason AA’^hy, in 
the presence of an European regiment and a troop of 
European Artillery, the insurgents Avere alloAved to 
run riot in unrestrained reA'^olt. The incidents of the 
rising AA’ere of the common t}^e. They AA'-ere not dis- 
tinguished by any peculiar atrocities. It seems that 
there Avas a general understanding among the Sepoys 
that on a giA'en day they should set their faces tOAAurds 
Delhi. As a body, they did not lust for the blood of 

Aj/^e, pp. 427-28. 
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1857. tlieir officers ; but in the excitement of the moment, 
June?, murderous blows were dealt. Adjutant Bagshawe, 
of the Thirty-sixth Regiment~a gallant officer and a 
good man — was mortally wmunded whilst endeavour- 
ing to rally a party of his Sepoys. The death-blow 
did not come from one of his own men, but from a 
trooper who “ rode up and shot him.” Other officers 
were wounded in the confusion of the hour ; houses 
were burnt, and property was destroyed. But there 
were instances of fidelity and attachment on the part 
of the Sepoys ; men came forward staunchly and 
devotedly to save the lives of their officers. And 
altogether there were the usual contradictions and 
anomalies, which, more or less all over the country, 
seemed to indicate the general half-heartedness of the 
Sepoy revolt. 

It was obviously the intention of the Jullundhur 
Brigade to pick up the long-wavering regiment at 
Phillour, and then for the whole to march on to 
Delhi.* A trooper of the Cavalry galloped forward 
in advance of the rebel force to give the Third the 
earliest tidings of their approach. The conduct of 
the last-named corps appears to be inscrutable, ex- 
cept upon the hypothesis of a long-cherished design, 
and that patient, sturdy resistance of all immediate 

* I find the following in tlie Pun- out by known facts and circum- 
jab Mutiny Papers. It seems to stances. It was, strictly, that all tlie 
leave little doubt with respect to the troops in the pilhinder Doab had 
foregone design ; “ These intentions agreed to rise simultaneously ; a de- 
were by ehance divulged by a tacliment from Jullunder was to go 
wounded Havildar of the Third over to Hooshiarpore, to fetch away 
Native Infantry to an officer, who the Thirty-third Native Lifantry, 
found him concealed at Homayoou’s failing which the Thirty-third were 
tomb, after the capture of Delhi, to remain (and they did so) ; then 
This information was given without their arrival at Phillour was to be the 
any attempt at palliation or reserve, sianal for the Third to join, when all 
.... It was from the lips of a man were to proceed to Delhi, facing the 
who knew his end was near,, and river as oe.st they could .” — Report of 
conveyed the impression of tmth to Mr. Rickeits, 
ts hearer; it is, moreover, borne 
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templntions. which pccins in ninny instnnccs to have 
(li?tinirnij:lie(l ihc hdinvionv of men waiting for an 
ajipninteti clay and a given signal. Tlie Third, tliat 
might liave done n.s .such grievous injury wlicn the 
.‘^iege-train was in its grasp, now tliat the time had 
come, cast in itslotwitli tlie Jullundhur mutineers, 
and swf])l on towards the city of tlie King. It is 
one of file worst disgraces of the war that tliese 
dullundhur regiments were ever suflercd to reach 
Phillour. There was no lack of men eager to pursue 
the mutinecr.s ,• Imt tlie one word from the one respon- 
.■^ilile aulliorit}' was not sjioken until all orders might 
as Well have been given to the winds. The mutineers 
liad done their work and marched out of cantonments 
by one o’clock in the morning, and not until seven 
was the word given for the advance of the pursuing 
column. The e.xtrcmc consideration of brigadier 
Johnstone for his Euroj)ean troops was such that he 
waited until the fierce June sun had risen — waited 
until the conimi.^sariat was not read}' — waited until 
the enemy ha<l escaped.^*" The pursuers marched out 
and marched back again, never having seen the 
enemy at all. 

The history of the so-called pursuit appears to 
be this. In the course of the da}’, there being a 
vague impression that Phillour might be in danger, 
01i)hert.s, with two of his gun-s, carrying a small party 


* I civc tliis on the autliority of 
}5riga(ii(;r .loliiibtone, wlio liiinsclf 
5avs : “ The nureuit of the mutineers 
commenced before seven o’clock of 
the morning following (he night of 
the ontbrc.ik. It could not have 
tn en undertaken earlier. The direc- 
tion taken by the rebels was not 
a-ccrt.aiiied lililialf-past three o’clock. 
Prc[mrations had to be made in ob- 
lainiiig carriage for the infantry, pro- 
viding rations, &c., perfecting the 


equipment for guns, horses, &c., and 
these, after the utmost despatch of 
olliccrs, as ready and zealous as mea 
could he, were found impossible to 
be completed at an earlier hour. The 
complaint of one writer I under- 
stand is, that the haste of dep.arture 
in imrsuit was so great, that the In- 
fantry hud to march without rations 
and other comforts, which is true,” 
&c. &c . — ZtUcr to L ihore Chronicle. 


IS57. 
June 8. 
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ment there, had learnt that the troops had I’iscn, and 
liad puslied on -with all haste to tlie rivei’-ljank and 
cut aM'ay the bridge of boats. Hurrying then back 
to Loodhianah, he found that lliclcetts, the 
Deputy-Comraissioner, liad received by telegraph in- 
formation of the rising at Juliundhur, and was already 
making such preparations as he could for tlie security 
of that important post. Lying on tlie great Ijigli road 
from the Punjab to Hindostan, it was to be assumed 
that the mutineers would sweep througli it, carjying 
desti'uction with them, on their route to the appointed 
goal of Delhi. Little was it that Ricketts could have 
done in any case, but that little was made less by the 
fact that the news of the Juliundhur rising readied 
the >Sepoys at Loodhianah almost as soon a~ it had 
reached himself and they vrere not less prompt m 
acrion. Those .Sepoys were a deiachment of the Third 
from PhiUour. They were waiting for the signal 
and ready to strike. Their first movement v/as to 
seize rhe Fort and rhe Tre&sruj'. There were no 


European troops, so this was easily 
The situation was one of inSsiTe peril 
from Juliundlinr and Phillour migiet 


accomplished- 
The mutineers 
he e-vpecoed at 


anv hour. 






jstr. 

JtlllU, 
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1S57. Tlie first tiling was to ascertain tlie exact position 
June s. Qf enemy. So Ricketts, crossing tlie river in a 
ferry-boat, walked along the opposite bank to Phillour, 
and there learnt that the insurgents, having been 
baulked by Thornton’s destruction of the bridge, had 
made for a Ghaut, some four miles higher up, at a 
narrow bend of the stream, and were preparing for 
the passage of the Sutlej.* Possessed of this important 
information, the gallant civilian recrossed the river, 
rejoined the detachment, and, in concert with Lieu- 
tenant Williams, made his arrangements to check 
the advance of the mutinous regiments. Had John- 
stone, with the Europeans, been in pursuit of the 
mutineers, the enemy would have been between two 
fires, and the bulk of them would have been destroyed. 
But the Brigadier made no sign; and so Ricketts 
and Williams had all the work and all the glory to 
themselves. It was ten o’clock at night when they 
came within sight of the Sepoy regiments. The road 
was bad, the sand deep, the ditches numerous. Their 
guides had misled and deserted them, and much good 
time had been lost. The main body of the eneni}^, 
some sixteen hundred in number, f had already’- crossed, 
and our little handful of Sikh troops now came sud- 
denly upon them. Ricketts, who improvised himself 
into a Commandant of Artilleiy, took charge of the 
guns, and Williams directed the movements of the 
Cavaby and Infantry. The guns were at once 
unlimbered, but the horses of one of them took 
fright and fled, carrjdng the six-pounder with them. 

* “At the Lussam Ferry, four bars, took possession of the other 
miles above Phillour, the advanced side also.” — Mr. Barnes’s Meport. 
guard of the mutineers managed to f " The greater part of three 
seize a boat that rvas on the Julluu- regiments of Infantry and one regi- 
dhur side, and crossing over in num- raent of Cavalry, but without guns.” 
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Tlie oilier gun, a nine-pouncler, Avas AA'ell served, and 1857. 
beibre tlie enemy kneiv that we were upon them, it 
delivered a round of grajie with good effect, Avhilst at 
the same time WilHams’s Sikhs poured in two destruc- 
tive volleys. Tlie mutineers returned the tire, and 
then the Nabha troops lurned their backs upon the 
scene and lied like a flock of sheep. For some time 
the unccpial contest Avas nobl}* maintained. Round 
after round from the one gun Avas poured in so rapidly 
and so steadily, that practised ears in Johnstone’s 
eaniji, on the other side of the river, thought that 
they discerned the utterances of two or three field- 
pieces ; Avhilst at the same time the Sikhs, spreading 
lhemselA-es out so as not to be outflanked by superior 
numbers, poured in Amlley after volley Avitli destruc- 
tive eflect. But gallant as Avere these efforts, they 
could not last. During Avell-nigh tivo hours they 
kept back the surging multitude of the enemy ; but 
then the gun ammunition Avas expended. The car- 
tridges of the Sikhs had been nearly fired away; 
Williams had fallen, shot through the lungs ; and the 
midnight moon revealed, Avith dangerous distinctness, 
the po.sition of our little band. There Avas nothing, 
therefore, left for Ricketts but to draw off his force 
and return to the British Cantonment. 

Then the mutinous regiments, no longer obstructed Rising at 
or opposed, sAvept on to Loodhiaiiah. About an hour 
before noon, on the 9th of June, they entered the 
city. The company in the Fort fraternised AAdth 
them. The turbulent classes rose at once, scenting a 
rich hai'A^est of rapine, and for a little Avliile disorder 
and destruction Avere rampant in the place. There 
were some peculiar elements in the population of 
Loodhianah from Avhich danger Avas CA’^er likely to 
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(In-lj otlt ill of jidicr;'.! 

lUnul'rr'i of fiH’l'*’. 1' ■? f. 

w(>rr rt-hj'/, 'rrJw- hi- 

nl tlir Stuiiini'Vc v,it!i f lu ir < V' i 

of ili-'.-iilulr r< iuiitfi"-- • .ill f.xUu’l th‘- r.riri;ii 

coinpii'-^ion, but luitijiN' th» ImU'! du;- !'• -1 
'1 Ill'll rlii-r<' V.'lV-; tlif' S'n-'lf r.OoKV 'm” < "‘r-- luc'-.’r • ’uiiU*. 

v.'lid, uud v.-< n''V>T 

('oiilii lmv«' bi'i'fi th*'!;’ j' -i'"*:- 

fill t'alliii'f und h'M jrain* in tli*' 

iii(>>* pcrii'i't ^''ciirit V, ImsiIs '>i tlir-'" u-t'.v 

roru.: jii'niii'^t us with a vt-lu iuriii’.' 4 Eh>> 

bi.'iH'lits dii'V rt-i'.-iv'-.l. 'i'll!; f '.".ubt!;-' s v/t'n* 

“ «’i>n‘’pii’U(ms in {ii-' outr.i'N- . I'itiruu-r t'aunuifff d 
in till' rity;” utid tin- < \vvv<' unioint 
forruio-t in jiiun'li'i'iny tin' (ItivTnnii-nf. ‘-ror' in 
pillnyin;i: tin* pri'ini-.-s uf tin' Aiurncau Mi--i<'n. in 
biirnini: tin* clmivln.'s und hiiildinifs, in di -fr--vin:r 
llui jirinfinir j)i't"Sis. ivnd In p'lintiny unt fh<' rrsi- 
dt’iu'i's nf <biVfrnnu nt idViciub, nr luinv/n \vi l!-\vi?.!ii.-rj 


of dovi'niniont, ns tdijncts <d' vnaynanr'' Tor thr mtui* 
iimis fronjis.” licsidt's llics?-. tlu-Ti; wert* luryn niun- 
bers of Midionu’dun (bmjuri?, M'lio*lmd Iirvn wrought 
lip to :i liiyh statu of Canatirisin l>y tin* preiudiinp^ of 
nn unor^ii'tic Moulawu, and ivlio wuiv oagur to ibadaro 
n against us. All these parsons now welcomed 

the niutim’CM*.s, and aided them in the work of spolia- 
iion. The prisoners in the gaol were released. What- 
soever belonged to (tovernnient — whatsoever belonged 
to Englishmen — was destroyed, if it could not be 
cavrieti ofl*; the quiet, trading communities were 

® " It is fillfitl vitli n ilisso'.utp, villunit rcpilsr troops to rcstnin, a, 
lawless, mixed |inpulatiau of Oaubul di'^trict traversed by roads in ovt.yy 
pensioners, Casumercslnwl-workers, direction . . . n river wiiieli for 
Goojnrs, llowreahs, and other pire- montbs in the year is a were uct- 
datory races. There, is a fort wtih- work of fordable creeks.” 
out iiuropcaus to guard it, a city t Holy war. 
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compelled to contribute to tlie wants of the muti- 1857. 
neers in monej’’ or in kind ; grain and flour Avere 
carried off from the bunnialis’ shops ; and, Avlierever 
a horse or a mule could be found, the rebel hand 
AAms laid instantly upon it. It Avas too much to ex- 
pect that these traders, how much soeAmr they may 
haA’e benefited by British rule and profited by the 
maintenance of order, should take any active steps to 
aid the authorities in such a crisis. The bankers 
secreted their mone 5 '--bags, and the merchants locked 
up their Avares, and ever}’- man did what he thought 
best for himself in the face of the general confusion. 

And what Avas J ohnstone doing all this time ? Escape of the 
Johnstone Avas pla 5 ’-ing out Avith admirable effect an- 
other act of the great tragedy of “ Too Late.” The 
Europeans had heard the firing of the preceding 
night, and had waited eagerl)’’ for the order to move, 
but no order came. Three hours after Ricketts’s one 
gun had been silenced by want of ammunition, Henry 
Olpherts, with his spleudid troop of Horse Artillery, 
and a party of the Eighth Foot, Avas suffered to go 
through the ceremony of taking command of the 
“adA'ance” of the force that Avas to march to the 
rescue of Loodhianah and to the extermination of 
the Jullundhur mutineers. But no sooner were they 
ready to move than fresh misgh'-ings assailed the 
mind of the Brigadier. It would not be “ safe” to 
send forward such a force AAUthout adequate supports. 

In A'ain Ricketts sent expresses to Johnstone’s Camp, 

■urging him to send forward the Horse Artillery to 
his aid; but the day wore on, the succours neA^er 
came, and the enemy rioted unchecked in Lood- 
hianah until nightfall. Then the insurgent regi- 

* “ 111 the mean time no troops advance, and they might have caused 
arrived in pursuit. I sent twice, tliein (the mutineers) immense loss ; 
begging the Horse Artillery might but they eould not be' trusted to the 
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mciits innrle a forced iiiarcli towards Delhi, and when 
at last onr Europeans made their appearance at 
Loodliianah, pursuit Avas hopeless. Tliy Jnllundl)ur 
insurgents had escaped. 

The evil, which luid heen thus done or sutTcred by 
our inertness, Avas small in comparison Avitli the 
danger Avhich had been escaped. It Avas tlie true 
policy of the enemy, at that time, to oceu])y Lood- 
bianah. With the Fort in their possession — guns 
mounted and manned, the Government treasure in 


their hands, and the bulk of the population on their 
side — they might, for a Avhile at least, have succcss- 
fulty defied us. To the British cause, the loss of this 
important cit}^, 13’ing on the great higli road from the 
Punjab to Delhi, Avould, indeed, have been a lieaA^y 
bloAV. It would haA'c affected disastrously, perhaps 
ruinousl}^, tlie future operations of the Avar, b}- defer- 
ring indefinitely the capture of Delhi. But instead of 
this, the mutinous regiments merely carried them- 
selves off, by the least frequented routes, to the Great 
Head-Quarters of Rebellion, there to savcH the already 
SAvollcn numbers of the garrison, Avithout increasing 
its actual strength.'*' 


Pourlh Siklis or the small dctacli- 
ment of Punjab Cavalry, and Imd to 
wait for tlic European infantry ; and 
so tliis second great opportunity lo 
destroy tliese mutineers was lost, 
and as tliey had four miles’ start of 
the European Infantry, of course 
pursuit was hopeless that evening.” 
— liickctts. 

* ‘‘I imagine their plan was tem- 
porarily to liold tlie Eovt and City 
of Loodliianah, where tliey could 
command the Grand Trunk Road 
from the Punjab to Delhi, whciiee 
tliey could have spread disorganisa- 
tion throughout Cis-Sutlej, ami have 
shaken the Sikh States, and by cut- 
ting off supplies and placing troops 
in requisition to attack them, have 


made a most untoward diversion for 
our small force before Delhi ; but 
their ammunition was cxpciuled ; in 
their hurry in leaving Jullundhur 
tliey had carried olf blank for balled 
ammunition, and so they had to 
hurry on by forced marches, avoid- 
ing any possibility of collision with 
our troops.” — Mr. Bickctls's Jleport. 
The writer admits that this is for 
the most part conjecture, but he 
thinks that it is borne out by the 
fact that, if their ammunition had not 
failed them, the mutineers had the 
game in their own hands. I have 
had no opportunity of investigating 
the hypothesis that the Jullundhur 
regiments supplied themselves with 
blank cartridges by mistake. 
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It was HOW Hcccssnry fo make a severe example of 1S57. 
all who had hcen "uilty of aiding and abetting the 
mutimnis Sepoys, or who had taken advantage of tlie 
confusion which they had c.reatcd. It was easy to 
l-iring the piilt home to the ofieiiders, for plundered 
])roperty was found in their possession ; and now 
that English authority had reasserted itself in all 
its strength, witnesses Hocked in from all sides, eager 
to Liive dnuinatorv evidence against their fellow- 
ciiir.ens. More than twent}* Cashmcrces and others 
were promptly tried, and .as promptly executed. 

The telegraphic wires brought from higher official 
quarters the nccessaiy confirmation of the sentence 
of death, and on the evening of their trial the pri- 
.soners were hanged. Others detected in seditious 
correspondence shared the same fate. “ It was by 
such measures as these,” wrote the Commissioner of 
tlie Cis-Siitlej States, “that the peace was preserved; 
any vacillation or tender-heartedness would have 
been fatal, for rebellion would have spread in the 
province, and many valuable lives would have been 
lost in recovering our authoritv. So long as order 
was maintained here, our communications with the 
Punjab on the one hand, and the Delhi force on the 
other, were kept unimpaired ; as it Avas, Avith daily 
coiiA’oys of treasure, ammunition, stores, and men 
passing doAvn the road, I am happy to say that not a 
single accident occurred.” 

The next step Avas to disarm the people of Lood- 
hianah. Taking advantage of the presence of Coke’s 
reiriinent, AA'hich aftei’Avards made good its inarch to 
Delhi, Picketts disarmed the tOAMi of Loodhianah. 

And in other parts of the Cis-Sutlej States the same 
process AA'as carried on Avith the zeal, A’igour, and 
success that distinguished all the efforts of the officers 
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of llie Puiij.'ibcci ComiTii.ssion. But, doubtless, as 
oil former occasions, of wbicli I liavc spoken, tliere 
were many conccalmcnLs, even in our own lei-j-itories,* 
and, moreover, tlic continuity of tlie Protected Native 
States afforded oppoi-tunities of evading tlic search, 
to which the people on the border eagerly resorted. 
Mr. Barnes called upon the chiefs to adojit similar 
measures, and they foriiiall}’’ complied ; but he said 
that they were slow to move and suspicious of our 
intentions.’^’ There was, in truth, a general feeling of 
mistrust; and it was presently ascertained that the 
people were not only concealing arms, but making 
large purchases of saltpetre and sulphur, and other 
components of gunpowder, for use in a day of danger. 
It was all in accordance Avith their genius and their 
temper, and it could excite no surprise in an}' reason- 
able mind. But it Avas necessary to gi'apple Avitli 
these evils ; so proclamation Avas made, rendering the 
carrying of arms a misdemeanor, and restrictions 
upon the sale and export of all kinds of ammunition 
and their componcnts.f 

Whilst prcA’'entiA’’e and precautionary measures of 
this kind Avere being pushed forward throughout the 
Punjab, there Avere unceasing efforts all along the 
great road to Delhi to furnish the means of transport- 
ing stores for the service of Barnard’s army. In this 
most essential Avork cml and military officers Avorked 
manfully together; and although there Avere many 
difficulties to be oA^ercome, the great thoroughfare 

Mr. Barnes’s Cis-Sullej Ueport. llic trial and punishment of muti- 
f At this time communication be- neers and heinous criminals, or for 
tween Calcutta and the Punjab was disarminp: the population, or check- 
very slow and irregular, and tidinjfs ingthe importation of military stores, 
of the legislative cnactmenis passed we only anticipated the acts almost 
in Calcutta had not yet reached the simultaneously passed at Calcutta by 
Frontier Province. But Mr. Barnes, the wisdom of the Legislative Couu- 
writing at a later period, observed, cil.” 

“ That in the measures adopted for 
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was soon alive witli carts and carriages and beasts of 1857. 
burden conveying downwards all that was most June— July, 
needed by the Army, and especiall}'' those vast supplies 
of ordnance ammunition which were required to 
make an impression on the walls of the city which 
we were besieging.^ It is hard to say what might 
not have befallen us if, at this time, the road had not 
been kept open ; but the lo 5 mlty of the great chiefs 
of the Protected Sikli States, and the energ}^ and 
sagacity of Barnes and Ricketts, secured our commu- 
nications; and never was the Delhi Field Force in 
any danger of the interception of its supplies.f 


Thus was the Punjab aiding in many ways the 
great work of the recoveiy of Delhi and the suppres- 
sion of the revolt. It was sending down material, 
and it was sending down masses of men. Nor was 
this aU that it could do. The Punjab had become 
the Nursery of Heroes. And it was from the Punjab 
that now was to be drawn that wealth of individual 
energy upon which the destinies of nations so greatly 


* To the activity of Captaiu 
Briggs, who organised a military 
transport train, and worked it with 
admirable success, we are mainly in- 
debted for these good results. But 
we are a little too prone to forget 
such services as these, or, perhaps, 
we undervalue the importance of 
feeding an army and loading its 
guns. 

-j- These services were afterwards 
becomingly acknowledged by Gene- 
ral Wilson, who wrote to Sir John 
Lawrence, saying : “ I beg to bring 
specially to your notice the very im- 
portant services rendered by the Com- 
missioner of the Cis-Sutlej States, 
Mr. G. C. Barnes, to whose good 
government, under yourself, may be 
partly attributed the preservation of 


peace in these districts, and to whose 
influence with tlie independent chiefs 
I am mainly indebted for the valuable 
aid of the Puteeala and Jheend Con- 
tingents, by means of which our 
communication with our rear has 
been kept open, and the safe escort 
of numerous convoys of stores and 
ammunition to the camp has been 
effected; and his most energetic 
assistant, Mr. G.H.Ilicketts,tlie De- 
puty-Commissioner of Loodhianah, 
of whose unflagging exertions in 
procuring carriage, aiding the move- 
ments of troops, and forwarding sup- 
plies, and of his hearty co-opera- 
tion with the magazine officer in 
the despatch of ammunition, I am 
deeply sensible, and cannot speak 
too liighly.” 
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1857. (lepciul. Death had marie gaps in tlie Dellii 
June. Army. TJie dcnih of thMKM'al An.sr)n .sent Genrjral 
Kccd down to the llead-t^uarler.s of the Army as 
Senior Othcer in llie Pre.^idenc}', and, tlicrcfore, I’ro- 
visioiial Commander-in-Chief. IVliollien was to com- 
mand the Frontier Force? For some little time there 
was a terror in the Peshawnr Council lest Bri'cidier 
Johnstone, who had smoothed the way for the .safe 
conduct of Ids Native troops to Delhi, should he 
appointed to the command of the division. It cotdd 
not be permitted whilst Sydne}^ Cotton was tliere. 
Little b}’' little regulation was giving way to the 
exigencies of a great crisis; and when news came 
that the Adjutant-General of the Army had hcen 
hilled in the battle of Ijudlee-ha-scrai, there was a 
demand for the services of Keville Chamberlain as 
the fittest man in the countiy to be Chief of the 
Staff of the besieging Force. So Nicholson wa.s 
^‘instinctively selected to take command of the Pun- 
jab Movable Column, with the rank of Brigadier- 
General,”* whilst Chamberlain proceeded downwards 
to join the Head -Quarters of the Array. What 
Barnard and his trooj)s were doing it is now my 
duty to narrate. 

* Theso ■words nrc in Colonel bcrlain nnd John Nicholson, in the 
Ndwardcs’s Olficial Eeport. The prinic_ of their lives, ■with all their 
■writer adds : “ How common sense facullics of doiim and enduring, have 
revenges itself on defective systems, attained the rank of Brigadier-Gcne- 
whcii real danger assails a state 1 ml? Why should we keep down in 
Had there been no struggle for life j)encc the men ■who must be put up 
or death, when would Neville Cham- in War F” 
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CHAPTER IV 


cr.?'‘3:r!\t, jutiNAiinV I'f'siTinN— nnonTANcr. or Tiir. CArtiipr. or nr.uii — 
I'! j.ii! ASi> »“■' rsviivo;.;. — qrrsTioN or an iMjir.niATi; assaui.t — 
covNf It.*, or '.VAj;— AtiANinsMCNT or tiii; mc:iit attack— tvAtTixo 
inn — ri < r ., s (; i : iii:STs with tju; tiij; ck.v- 

7i.;c\nv or rj.\*M:v — ahuivai. or xj.vij.lk ciiA5;nr.ui-\JX AXi) jiaiki) 
r’jnii — SH AT)! t>r r.i.Nr.i;.\). iiaus.'aih). 


Thm Hellii I'iold Force having jilnntcd its Head- lSa7. 
Quarter.*! on tlic old site of tlie Britisli Cnnlonmcnts 
on the “Ridge,” was now .spreading itself out over i.ii-'ilii* 
the ground whicdi it hsid coiujuered, in the manner 
l)e.«t adsiptcd to both oli’en.Tive and defensive opera- 
tion.'J. Seldom ha.s a tiner ])o.'^ition been occupied 
by a Rriiish Army; seldom has a more magnificent 
jianorama turned for a while the sohliers thoughts 
from the stern realities of the battle. It was dinicult 


not to jidmirc the beauty of the scene even amidst 
the di.«comforts of the camp ami the labours of the 
tir.st encamjiing. The great city, Avith its stalely 
nio.sf|ues and minaret.s, lay grandh' jit our feet, one 
side resting ujion the Jumna, and others forming a 
mighty mass of red walls standing out threateningly 
towards the po.sitlon which we had occupied. And 
scattered all about beneath us were picturesque 
suburbs, and stately house.*:, Av.allcd gardens and 
verdant groves refreshing to the eye ; Avhilst the blue 
waters of the flowing Jumna glittered in the light of 
VOL. It. 2 L 
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Roads and 
canals* 


tile broad sun. It was not an hour for philosophical 
sj3eculation or for the indulgence of any romantic 
sentiments concerning the decay of empires and the 
revolutions of dynasties ; else was there much food 
for thought in the strange circumstances which had 
brought a British Army to besiege a city which, only 
a month before, had been regarded as securely our 
own as London or Liverpool, and to contend against 
a Sovereign who, within the same brief space of time, 
had been held in contempt as a harmless puppet. 
There was no room in the minds of our military 
chiefs for such thoughts as these. They contemplated 
the position on which they had encamped our Army 
wdth the keen e 3 ^es of practical soldiers, and looked 
around them from their commanding position upon 
the ground that was to be the scene of their future 
operations. And this was the result of the survey. 

Intersecting the old Cantonment towards the left- 
centre, and then following its front towards the right, 
was a road which joined the Grand Trunk from 
Kurnaul, beyond the extremity of the Ridge, and led 
down, through a mass of suburban gardens and 
ancient edifices, to the Caubul Gate of Delhi. Two 
other roads, also leading from Kurnaul, diverged 
through the Cantonment to different gates of the 
city. And scarcely less important to us than the 
roads were the canals which were cut through the 
country in the neighboui'hood of our camp. In the 
rear of our encampment was a branch canal, known 
as the Nujufgurh Jheel Aqueduct, which carried the 
waters emptied into this lake to the stream of the 
Jumna. To the right rear of our position this great 
drain was intersected b}'- the Western Jumna Canal, 
■which passing through a bold excavation of the solid 
rock, flowed through the great suburbs of Delhi, and 
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cnferin'i flic rify hy ;i cnlv(*r(. under flic ivnlls, fra- 1S57 
vcr.'f’d ilic lcii_"(h of ils main street and cinpficd 
itself into file river near flic walls of flic Imperial 
Palace. And it was a .‘^onree of especial rejoiciii": to 
the r.rUisli chiefs, fir.-lly, that, onr jiositioii was ojicn 
to the rear, and that there were ^oxnl roads leading 
down fu it, from which we. could keep iij) a constant 
eomnnmiea'ion with the I’unjah, imw hecomc our 
base e.f oper.'itions ; and, secondly, that, there was an 
.'dnindant supjdy of water in the Xnjiilgnrh Canal. 

I* va^ the driest sea.<on of the year, and in common 
eonrse the canal would liave been etn))ty. But the 
e.Nce.'^sjvc rains of li.ad .‘•■o Hooded and e.Ntendcd 
the area of the lake, that it had not. ceased even in 
the month of dune to emit an unfailing supply of 
pure go(jd water to fill the arpiednet in the rear of 
fuir jiositinn^ — water in which not only onr jicople 
could freedy hathc, but which they eniild drink with 
safety and with jileasure; and it is hard to say how 
much the .cahihrity of the camp was maintained by 
this jirovideiilial disjiem^ation. Xor was it merely 
in a sanitary jioint of view that this How of water 
was so advantageous to the English, for in its mili- 

* .See n inreks r.f Co’nwcl ll.iir.l dnrin" tlir wliole itrriod of tlie fie£:n. 

Siiiith <11 this MihjiTt (Unrini>he(t It lyxvircclvpnyhililetoovcr-tistimiitc 
MctiK.if) : " Jiv one of litose re- llicvnlne of^irli n jirovisionboth to 
iii.-.tli.-ihlc coiiicIilctiCr'i of vliiclt so tlie luaUh mill comfort of tlic troops, 
tiiaiiy occiinrd to favour the Iv.tp’lisli for without it. tlm river, two miles 
cause as u) Mipr.'i .st the idea of a disl.ant, or tlio welK in Caiitonmeiil, 
rpeeial Piovideiiee in lliem, t!ie ruins all Innelush and bail, must have been 
of tlie year pre redii p tiie mutiny iiad tlio sole smirrcs of wafer supply for 
been unprceedciitcii in mattnitmlc, nmn ami beast. Sanitary nrrange- 
aiid the whole basin liad liten ported mcnis were facilitated, good drainage 
with water, the area enxiTed < xceed- secured, almndant means of .ahlut ion 

ing a hundred sfiuarc miles ami healthy aquatic exercises were 

]’iom the enormous aecumulation <if jirovidcd, and tlm .llicel Canal was 
wafer in the .llicel during IS.'ifi, this not merely a good defensible line for 
c.aiial, ordinarily dry during the hot militmy operations, but a precious 
season, was filled with a deep, rapid addition to the comfort and salubrity 
sireain of pure and wholesome water of flic camp.” 

2l2 
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1857. tary aspects it was eq"ually favourable to defensive 
June. purposes. And so tliere were comfort and encourage- 
ment in the contemplation of our position. 

The Uiilge. And a nearer inspection of the Ridge, though there ■ 
were some countervailing circumstances to detract 
from the general satisfaction, had an assuring effect 
upon the British Leader and the Staff’ by whom he 
was surrounded. It had been, in part at least, the 
site of the old Delhi Cantonment. The left of this 
rocky chain rested upon the Jumna some three or 
four miles above Delhi, whilst the right extremity 
approached the Caubul Gate of the cit}'- at a dis- 
tance of about a thousand 3 'ards. “Formed of a 
hard, compact, semi-crj'stalline quartz rock, disposed 
in la 5 ^ers, and presenting occasional natural cliffs on 
the city side,”* it extended along a line of rather 
more than two miles, at an elevation of from fifty to 
sixty feet above the general elevation of the city.f 
The natural soil was so hostile to cultivation that the 
general aspect of the Ridge Avas bare and rugged ; 
and the same gritty, friable qualities of the earth 
rendered it especially ill-adapted to defensiA^e pur- 
poses, for Avhere no cohesive properties existed the 
construction of earth-Avorks Avas almost impossible. 
On the left and centre of the Ridge, obliquel}’' to the 
front of attack, the tents of the English AA^cre pitched 
a little to the rear of the ruins of their old houses, 
Avhich effectually concealed us from the besieged. 
The extreme left of the Ridge Avas so far retired from 
the main position of the enemy as to be in little 
danger from his assaults, but our post on the ex- 

* MS. Memoir lay Colonel Buird exceed eiglity or ninety feet.” In 
Smith. . . another memorandum lie .cays tliat 

t Baird Smith says in the Memoir “ the average command may be taken 
quoted above tliat its utmost licight for practical purposes at about forty 
above tire level of the city does not feet.” 
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tri’inc riLrlit “invited attack from tlic moment of is.^7. 
occupation to the close of the operations.”^' 

dins jiosition on (lie extreme riLdit was surmounted irinloollnc 
by n somewhat extensive Imildinii; of eomjiarafively 
modern construction, known ns Hindoo lino’s House, 
d'lu! former owner of this editicc was a j\Iahra((a 
noldt'uian, who is said to have been nearl}' connected 
with tlic family of Scindiah. Political necessities 
had compelled his residence at a distance from 
(twalior, and he had settled himself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi, where he had earned a good 
rcjiutation among all classes of the community. Of 
a rohnst manhood and a genial temperament, he was 
noted for his hospitality.f The house had been built 
and lilted uji much after the fashion of an Anglo- 
Indian mansion of (he better clas.s. Hut on hi.s death 
it liad been left without an occupant, and on the 
arrival of Harnard's force it was found empty and 
deserted. It was a roomy and convenient edifice, 
with good apju’oaehes lioth from (he Cantonment and 
the City; ami, apart from (he excellence of the situa- 
tion. which strongly recommended it as an advanced 
post, it afforded good .‘shelter and accommodation for 
a cnn.^^iderahle body of troops. 

Hetweeii the two extreme ])oiiits of (he Ividgc were TiicFiacsir 
other important jiosts, destined to occupy conspicuous 
])laees in the hi.story of the coming siege. Near the 
jioiiit, at which the middle road of the three crossed 
the Pidge, was the Flag-slaff d'ower, of which men- 
tion has before been m.adc; for thence was it that 
our people, on the fatal lltli of May, huddled to- 
gether for transient safety, had looked fortli despair- 

I’aird Sniilli. penllcni.nn, of frank, l)hiir miiinior?, 

•j- " 'I'lui old iiirin wnsa Vi'cll-known oini "oniid iciiiporaint'iii.” — Baird 
nioiiiljor of tlic joc.'d iocioly— a kroii Bmith's Urfuiislii'd Memoir. 
a liberal and hospitable 
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JS57. iogly to^varcls ilic city, from which the signal for 
June, innssncrc was to come.*’- A rlonhlc-storiccl, circular 
building, it had a. fine command of observation, com- 
prehending the country lying between the Ilidgc 
the walls of the city, and was sufliciently strong to 
atford good sliclter to troops. Further on to the 
right — about midway between the Flagstaff and 
The Mosque. Hindoo Rao’s house — was a ruined mosejue “ of the 
old Pathan t 3 'pc,” which had also good walls of 
masenry, and -was well suited for an outpost, as it 
atlbrdcd both shelter and accommodation to our 
men ; and still further along the Ridge road, at a 
distance of some two hundred yards from our posi- 
tion on the extreme right, was an ancient Observa- 
Thc Observn- tory,t of somewhat irregular slrncture, ill-liglitcd 
and ill-ventilated, but still a servieeable building, as 
it afforded good support to the advanced position on 
our right, which was so long to bear the brunt of the 
affray. At these four points. Sir Heniy Barnard, 
after the battle of Budlce-ka-Serai, established strong 
picquets, each supported by guns. 

The Suburbs. The countiy around Delhi, which the roads and 
canal-cuttings above described intersected after pass- 
ing the Ridge, was a varied mass of ruined and 
habitable houses, walled gardens, green woodlands, 
cultivated rice fields, and unhealthy swamps. Be- 
yond Hindoo Rao’s house to the rear was the beauti- 
ful suburb of Subzee-mundee (or the Green Market), 
lying along the Grand Trunk Road — a cluster of good 
houses and walled gardens, which afforded shelter to 
the enemy, and wei’e, indeed, the veiy key of our 
position. And beyond this the plain was “covered with 

*■ Jiiie, book iv., chap. iii. It is f Built by the Rajpoot Astro- 
stated that a cart-load of dead bodies uoiner, Rajah Jeit Siugli. 
was found iu it, supposed to be tho 
Dodies of officers of the Fifty-fourth. 
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dense gardens and thick groves, houses, and walled 1857. 
enclosures bordering upon the great canal.” Beyond 
Subzee-niundcc, on this line of the Grand Trunk Road, 
stretching towards the Caubul Gate of the cit}^, were 
the villages of Kishen-gunj, Trevel 3 ^an-gunj, Pahari- 
poor, and Tallewarrce. These villages were aino)igst 
the worst of the local evils o])posed to us, for they 
were near enough to the walls of the city to cover 
the encni}’- as they emerged from their stronghold, 
and afforded them a sheltered approacli as the)'- ad- 
vanced towards our position on the Ridge ; whilst 
they were too far off from our posts to admit of our 
occupying them in force. Looking out from the 
Ridge towards the centre and left of our encampment, 
the sjiace before tlie city appeared to be less crowded. 

There were a few somewliat imposing buildings irre- 
gularly scattered about this expanse of countiy, 
among which that known as Metcalfe House was one 
of the most conspicuous. It stood on the banks of 
the river, in the midst of an extensive park, and Avas 
almost buried in thick foliage. Some substantial out- 
buildings in the park, Avith a mound of some altitude 
in their rear, seemed to recommend themselves as 
serAuceable outposts for future occupation. BetAA'cen 
the Metcalfe House and the city Avas an old sum- 
mer-palace of the Delhi Emperors, knoAvn as the 
Koosya Bagh. It AA^as then little more than one of 
the many memorials of the former grandeur of the 
Mogul sovereigns AAuth Avhich the neAv capital Avas 
surrounded ; but the lofty gatOAvays, the shaded 
cloisters and arcades, and the spacious court-yards, of 
Avhich it Avas composed, shoAved, even in their decay, 

* “ They ■were all strong positions, and commanding site on tlie slope of 
and Kislicn-gunj pre-eminently so, tlie right flunk of the Gorge.” — 
frem its massive masonry enclosures Haird Smith. 
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that it had once been a place of no common architcc- 
tuval beauty. ’*■ j\rore remole from tlie river, and 
almost in a line with llie Cashmere Gate of the city, 
was Lndlow Castle — a modern mansion of some im- 
portance, which had been the home of the late Com- 
missioner, Simon Fraser, slaughtered in the Delhi 
Palace.f It was erected on the crest of a ridge 
sloping down towards the city walls, with the dry 
bed of a drainage canal at its base. And on the line 
of the Jumna, between the Koosya Bagh and the 
water-gate of the city, was a sjaicioirs modern build- 
ing of the English otlicial typo, but surrounded by 
trees and shrubs, looking out from the windows of 
which it almost seemed tliat the city walls Avcrc over- 
hanging the place. + These were the most noticeable 
edifices, which attracted the attention of our people 
on the Bidgc, as posts, which in the coming opera- 
tions might be turned to account, whilst in the inter- 
vening spaces it was seen tliat there were gardens 
and groves, sometimes intersected by deep ravines. 
These tine breadths of lu.xuriant foliage, seen from 
the higher ground, were pleasant to tlie eye of the 
English soldier; but it was too probable that they 
would prove to bo as favourable to the operations 
of the enemy as damaging to our own.§ 


“ Its interior was in ruins, but 
sufiicient. iiulications of its design 
nucl structure icmaincd to show it to 
have been one of the ricli examples 
of llorid architecture of the later 
Moguls, of which Delhi possesses so 
many bcautil'ul illustrations ; and 
the broad spaee, with its walls, rvas 
overgrown with orange-trees, and 
limes, and rose-bushes, .aud other 
shrubs, all growing in the wildest 
Inxuriancc .” — Baird Smith, Uiipiih- 
lished Memoir. 

t Mr. lliisscll, in his “ Diary in 
India,” speaks of Ludlow Castle as 
“a fine mansion, with turrets and 


clock-lowcrs,somcthinglikoaFrcnch 
eliatcaii of the last century.” 

i Baird Smith. 

§ “Thcyollcrcd innumerable fa- 
cilities for occupation by armed men 
of any decree of discipline, and in 
truth so incompatible were its fea- 
tures generally witli the action in 
mass of disciplined troops that the 
many combats of which it was the 
scene were rather trials of skill hc- 
t.wecu small bodies or individuals 
than operations by mass.” — B'drcl 
Smith. “The luxuriant foliage, 
though picturesque ns a landscapc- 
cll'cct, concealed to a damaging ex. 
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And over these tracts of country the British Com- 
mander now looked at the great city itself, and sur- 
veyed the character of its defences. The circuit of 
its walls extended to some seven miles, two of which 
were covered by the side which ran parallel to the 
river, and Avere completely defended by it. The rest 
formed an irregular tigure, partly facing obliquely 
the line of our position on the Ridge, and partly 
turned towards the countiy on the left. These land- 
Avard AA'alls, about tAventj^-four feet in height, consisted 
of a series of curtains of red masomy, terminating 
in small bastions, each capable of holding from nine 
to tAvelA'’e guns. Around them ran a dr}^ ditch, some 
t\A'enty-five feet in breadth and someAvhat less than 
tAventy feet in depth, the counterscarp being an 
earthen slope of veiy easy descent, “ much Avater- 
and-Aveather AAmrn.” There Avas something that might 
be called a glacis, but to the eye of a skilled engineer 
it Avas scarcely Avorthy of the name."^ The entrances 
to the city through these substantial Avails of masonry 
Avere numerous. A series of so-called gates — for the 
most part in the near neighbourhood of the scA’eral 


tent tlic movement of our enemies, 
who, ereeping out of the Cashmere 
or Laliore Gates, would, undercover 
of trees and walls and houses, reach 
nnp'Tccivcd almost tlic foot of our 
position on tlic itidge. It was thus 
that our engiuerrs found it ueces'ary 
to lop away branches and cut down 
trees and Imshes, marring the beauty 
of the scene, but adding to our se- 
curity.” — MS. Memorandum by an 
Officer of Arlillery. 

* Baird Smith. The most recent 
writer on the subject of the material 
aspects of Delhi, quotin? a iiro- 
fessioual description of the fortifica- 
tions, says, “The ‘original round 
towers formed into angular bastions,’ 
tlie ‘ crenelated curtains,’ and the 
line glacis covering tliroe-fourtbs or 


more of the. height of the wall, 
are the additions and improve- 
ments of English engineers of 
tlic present century.” — Bholonaidh 
Chundcr — Travels of a Hindoo. I 
rely, however, on Baird Smith’s au- 
thority more confidently than on 
any ether. [Since this was written 
I have read in Major Norman’s 
“ Narrative” that there was before 
Dclbi “an admirable glacis covering 
the wall for a full third of its height.” 
As this is a Ifgh authority I think it 
rieht to quote Baird Smith’s words: 
“The glacis scarcely merits the 
name, as it is but a short slope, 
seventy or eighty feet in breadth, 
springing from the crest of the comi- 
icr.-icarp, and provided with no sj^c- 
cial means of obstruction.”] 


1S57. 
May 12. 
The City. 
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1S57 bastions — were to be seen at irres'ular intervals alono" 

*r O O 

June. walls. They were abutments of heavy masonry, 

but not without some architectural pretensions, com- 
prising handsome arched gateways, which were sur- 
mounted by towers, forming stations or look-out posts 
for the city guards. These gates were ten in number 
— one was on the river side of the city; another 
led down to the Bridge of Boats from the extreme 
corner of the King’s Palace ; and the rest were 
on the landward sides. The gates, known as the 
Cashmere Gate, the Moree Gate, and the Caubul 
Gate, were those most easily assailable from our 
position on the Ridge. Indeed, it was only on one 
side of the great walled city that the English Com- 
mander, looking down from ins newly-erected camp, 
could hope to make an early impression. To invest 
so extensive a place with so small a force •^vas an ab- 
solute impossibility. It was as much as we could do 
to invest this front — ^about one-seventh of the entire 
enceinte — ^leaving all the rest to the free egress and 
ingress of the enemy. 

The Palace. The Palace, or, as it was sometimes called, the Fort 
of Delhi, was situated about the centre of the river- 
front of the city, one side almost overhanging the 
waters of the Jumna. The artist pronounced it to 
be “ a. noble mass of building of truly beautiful de- 
sign, vast magnitude, and exquisite detail but to 
the eye of the scientific soldier it appeared to be 
capable of only very feeble resistance to the ap- 
pliances of modern warfare. Its defences consisted 
chiefly'’ of high walls and deep ditches, with “most 
imperfect arrangements for flanking or even direct 
fire.”t And on the north-east side, partly resting on 

* These gates "syere known re- neers had entered on the lltli of 
spectively as the Paj-^liaut and the May. 

Calcutta Gates. By them the muti- f Baird Smith. 
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the main stream of the Jumna, was the ancientPathan 1S57 
F ort of Selimghur, separated from the Palace by a nar- 
row stream of the rivei’, which was crossed by abridge 
of masonr}\ It was, for defensive p)urposes, an im- 
portant out-work, which, manned with heavy guns, 
might play along the river-side as far as the Metcalfe 
House, and enlilade the approaches to the city in 
that direction. Such were the princijial material 
objects which presented themselves to Barnard and 
his Staff, when their telescopes on that June morning 
swept the country which lay between the River and 
the Ridge. And as they estimated the worth of all 
these several posts for offensive or defensive purposes, 
they endeavoured to calculate also the numerical 
strength of the eneiu}'- within the walls. But there 
was little more than dim conjecture to guide them. 

It was assumed that the bulk of the Meerut and 
Delhi troops — live regiments of Infimtry, one regi- 
ment of Cavalry, and a company of Native Artilleiy 
— were now within tlie walH of the city. And it was 
not less certain that the Sappers and Miners from 
Meerut, the head-quarters of the Aligurh Regiment, 
the bulk of the regiments from Ferozepore, largo de- 
tachments of Native Infantry from Muttra, and Irre- 
gulars from Hansi, Hissav, and Sirsa, had swollen 
the stream of insurrection within the circuit of Delhi. 

To these might be added the King’s Guards, and, 
probably, large numbers of Native soldiers of all 
branches absent from their regiments on furlough, 
according to custom at that season of the year. And 
these trained soldiers, it was known, had at their 
command immense supplies of ordnance, arms, am- 
munition, and equipments, wanting none of the ma- 
terials of warfare for a much larger force. To the 
General, who had served at Sebastopol, it appeared 
that the strength of Delhi thus garrisoned had been 
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1857. gi’cafly iniclcrrated l.)}’'t])osc wlio believed tliatit vaa 
June. disposed of in a dny.*^ 

And against, tills great walled city tluis garrisoned 
what Imd llarnard lironght? Collectively it may be 
said tliat he had three thousand European soldiers 
and twcnt 3 ^-two held guns. This European force 
consisted of — 

Her Majcst 3 '’s Ninth Lancers. Two squadrons of 
the Carabineers. Six companies of Her I\Iajcsty’s 
Sixtieth Rillcs. Her i\lajesty\s Sevcnt 3 '-firtli Foot. 
The First Jlengal (Coinpan 3 '’s) Fusiliers. Six com- 
panies of Second Leiignl (Company’s) Fusiliers. 
Sixteen Horse Artillciy guns, manned 1)3’’ Europeans. 
Six Horse Batteiy guns, also Europeans : with the 
Siege-train, the details of wliich have been alrcad 3 ’' 
given. 

Resides these there were two other bodies of re- 
liable troops, as good ns Furojieans — the Goorkah 
battalion under Reid, and the Punjab Guide Corps 
under Daly. There were also a hundred and fifty 
men of the old regiment of Sappers and I\Iiner5, that 
had mutinied at ]\[ecrut, and who were still believed 
to be staunch. In Barnard’s camp, also, were a regi- 
ment of Irregular Native Cavaliy (the Ninth), and a 
jiortion of another (the Fourth), but the fidelit 3 ’’ of 
both was doubtful. 


June 9,1867. There were man 3 T then in all parts of India, espe- 

Gencral Bar- ciallv amonn' the more eascr-minded civilians, who 
nard at Dcllii. J o <= 

I have endeavoured in this de- I have consulted a variety of autlio- 
scripl.ion of llcllii to represent rities, but I ani principally indebted 
merely llie appearances of the great to Colonel Baird Smith’s unfinished 
city and the environs ns they pro- Memoir of tlie Siege of Dellii. As 
sented themselves to General Bar. this was written after be bad been 
nard and liis Staff at the Ume of their enablpd to verify by subscqncntin- 
first encamping on the Eidgc. Other spcction bis impressions formed 
details will, from time to time, be during the siege, I confidently ac- 
given as the narrative proceeds, cept the accuracy of bis descriptions. 
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believed that to reach Delhi was to take it. Habitu- 1857. 

ated to success, and ever prone to despise our 
enemies, it seemed to our people, in this conjuncture, 
to be a settled thing that the force moving on Delhi, 
by whomsoever commanded, should, in the language 
of the day, “ dispose of it,” and then proceed to 
finish the mutineers in other parts of the country. 

Even the cool brain of Lord Cannimr conceived this 
idea of the facility of the enterprise. It was thought 
that the Delhi Field Force might march into the 
cit}’, make short Avork of the rebels, the King and 
E. 03 ml Family included; and then, leaving there a 
small British garrison, proceed to the relief of Luck- 
noAV, Cawnpore, or any other beleaguered position in 
that part of Hindostan. And this belief in the pos- 
sible Avas so common, that it soon began to take in 
men’s minds the shape of the actual ; and before 
the month of June Avas half spent, it AAms said in 
all parts of the country that Delhi had been retaken, 
and that the star of our fortune AAms again on the 
ascendant. 

Whether, as aa^s said at the time, and is still confi- 
dently maintained by some, if, after the Auctory of 
Budlee-ka-Serai, Barnard had swept on and pursued 
the enemy into the city, he might have driven them 
out, after great slaughter, Avith the loss of all their 
munitions of Avar, must ever remain a mystery. It 
Avas not attempted. But it AAms no part of the General’s 
plan to sit doAAm before Delhi and to commence the 
tedious operations of a protracted siege. It aa^s as- 
suredly not his temper to magnify dangers and diffi- 
culties or to shrink from any enterprise that pro- 
mised even a chance of success. It might he a 
hazardous undertaking; he felt, indeed, in his in- 
most heart, that it Avas. But he kncAV that his 
countrymen expected him to do it. He kneAV that 
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Question of a 
fonp-dc-main. 


aiiytliing like Iicsifalioii at suck a inoincnt would 
bringdown upon liiin a storm of reproach. He knew, 
also, that if he. failed in the perilous cntci-])riso, lie 
would be charged with rnshnc.'^s and incapacity. 
But this appeared to the fine old soldier to be the 
lesser evil of the two. Right or Avrong, he Avns pre- 
pared to risk it. 

With such thoughts hcav}' within him, Barnard 
Avas by no means sIoaa' to acccjit (he counsel of the 
5 'oung Engineer oflicers, avIio urged upon him the 
expediency of an immedinte attack upon the city 
Nothing AA'as plainer, than that delay Avonld AA-caken 
our chances of success ; for not only Avas the numeri- 
cal strength of the eneni}' increa.sing by fresh acces- 
sions of mutineers, making the city of the !Mogul 
their central rally ing-point, but there AA-as strong 
probability that the material defences of the place 
Avonld be strengthened — especially by the simple 
device of bricking up the gatcAvays. Tliat this had 
not been done on the 11th, the Engineers ascertained ; 
and on that day they AA'cre prepared with the plan of 
a coiqi-de-main^ AAdiich they laid before the General, 
urging him to attempt it on the folIoAving morning at 
break of day. “We find,” they said in the Memo- 
randum placed in Barnard’s hands, “that the Cau- 
bul and Lahore Gates are not as yet bricked up — 
that the bridges in front of them are up to this time 
perfect — and that troops can approach from camp 
under cover to four hundred and nine hundred yards 
of these gates respcctiAmly. An entrance can also be 
effected close to the Caubul Gate by the channel 
through AA'hich the canal floAVS into the city. We 
recommend a simultaneous attempt to bloAv in the 
Lahore Gate by poA\uler-bags, and such one of the 
tAVO obstacles at the other point (namely, either the 
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Caulbul Gate or the Canal grating close by it), as 
ina}’- be preferred on reconnaissance by the officers in 
charge of the explosion party.” . . . “ We are im- 
pressed Avith the necessity,” they added, “ of drhdng 
the enemy out of the City and into the Fort by the 
simultaneous advance of scA^eral columns, of AAdiich 
tAvo shall pass along the ramparts right and left, 
talcing possession of eveiy bastion and capturing 
every gun, Avhilst the remainder, advancing toAvards 
the Palace by the principal streets of the city, Avill 
establish posts on the margin of the esplanade, AAdiich 
surrounds the Palace, communicating right and left 
AAntli the heads of the adjoining columns. To this 
end Ave belicA^e it essential that the attack should 
commence at the peep of daAvn. We propose to effect 
the explosions at half-past three a.m. ; intimation of 
success to be immediately folloAt’^ed by the advance of 
the columns detailed for each attack, Avhich Avill be 
in readiness at the points hereafter indicated, half an 
hour before that time.” 

The report embodying this scheme AA’^as signed by 
four subaltern officers — b}’’ Wilberforce Greathed, b}^ 
Maunsell and Chesney, of the Engineers, and Hodson, 
of the Intelligence Department, at a later period 
knoAvn as “ Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse.” The 


* Hodson liimsclf lias llius re- 
ferred to the matter in one of tlie 
letters published by his broilier: 
“ Yesterday I ■mas ordered by the 
General to assist Great lied, and one 
or tmo more Engineers, in forming a 
project of attack, and horn me -^vonld 
do to take Delhi. We drew up our 
scheme and gave it to the General, 
•mho highly approved, and ■\vill, I 
trust, carry it out; but horn times 
must be changed 'udirn four sub- 
alterns are called upon to s-uggest a 
means of carrying so vitally import- 


ant an enterprise as this, one on 
■which the safety of the Empire de- 
pends. Wilberforce Greathed is tlie 
next Senior Engineer to Laughton, 
Chesney is Major of tlie Engineer 
Brigade, and Maunsell commands the 
Sappers. I. mas added because the 
General complimentarily t old me that 
he had the utmost value for my 
opinion ; and though I am known I o 
counsel vigorous measures, it is 
equally well known I do not urge 
others to do what I would not be the 
first to do myself.” 
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rniiftonplafcd 
iiigiit attack. 


scheme "was accepted "by Barnard, and orders were 
issued for its execution. Soon after midnight every- 
thing was ready. The troops selected for this enter- 
prise were duly warned. Each Engineer officer had 
his appointed Avork. They Avere to assemble, under 
cover of the darkness of the night, betAA-een one and 
two o’clock, and to proceed noiselessly to the gates 
AA’liich Avere to have been bloAvn in Avitli poAA'der-bngs. 
But Avhen the parade Avas held, an important part of 
the destined force AAms missing. A body of three 
hundred men of the First European Fusiliers AA^as to 
liaAm been brought up by Brigadier Graves ; but at 
the appointed hour there AAms no sign of his appear- 
ance ; and the column, thus Aveakened by their de- 
fection, Avas not strong enough to do the Avork before 
it. It AA^as an intense disappointment to many eager 
spirits, AAdio, on that June morning, believed that the 
stronghold of the enemy Avas Avithin their grasp. But 
there seemed to be nothing left but the postpone- 
ment of the enterprise ; so, reluctantl}’-, orders AA'-ere 
given for the return of the storming party to their 
quarters. It is difficult not to belieA’e that Brigadier 
Graves disobeyed orders. The excuse AA^as that he 
misunderstood them, and the kind heart of Sir 
Henry Barnard inclined him to accept the excuse.* 


■ * Graves was Brigadier of the 
day on duty. The orders conveyed 
to liim Avere verbal orders, and he 
rode to Barnard’s tent to ask for a 
confirmation of them. The story is 
thus told, and wil.li e\'ery appearance 
of auiliority, by Mr. Cavc-Brownc: 
“Brigadier Graves was the ficld- 
olliccr of the day. About eleven 
o’clock that niglit he received verbal 
orders tlial tlie Europeans on picquet 
along the heights Avcrc to move off 
Avilhont being relieved for special 
duty ; Avith a vague hint tliat a night- 
assault Avas in coiiteinplaliou. On 


reaching the Elagstaff picquet avc 
found tlie Native guards in the act 
of relief, and unable to believe that 
it was intended to leave that impor- 
tant position, AA’ith its two guns, in 
the cliarge of Natives only, he gal- 
loped down to the General’s tent 
for furl her instructions. Here he 
heard that they A\'ere on the point 
of assaulting, and that every Euro- 
pean infantry soldier Avas required. 
Noav the Brigadier probably knew, 
more of the actual strength of Delhi 
than any other soldier in the force; 
— he had commanded the brigade at 
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Bij} (lie project of a surprise, tliotigli thus delaj’ccl, 1S57. 
■vvas not a 1 )an(lomHl. AVilbeiTorce Greatliccl Avent 
liopefully to work, revising liis sclieinc, and never Revised 
ceasing to urge at ITead-Qnartcrs the necessity of a *35 
niglit atiacic. The brief delay Inid at least one ad- 
vantage. The moon was waning, and the cover of 
darkness was much needed for such an enterprise. 
Everyday had made Barnard more and more sensii)le 
of the. tinderraled strength of the great cit}’ which lay 
before hitn. But he still clung to the idea of a sudden 
rush, and cither a grand succe.ss ora crippling failure. 

“'J'Jjc place is so strong,” lie wrote to Lord Canning June 13. 
on the loth of June, “and my means so inadequate, 
that a.'^sault or regular approach were equally dillicult 
— I may say impo.ssible; and I have nothing left but 
to ])lace all on the liar.ard of a die and attempt a 
covp-<lc-main, which I purpose to do. If successful, 
all will be well. But reverse Avill be fatal, for I can 
have no reserve on which to retire. But, assuredly, 
you all greatly under-estimated the ditliculties of 
Dellii. They have twenty-four-pounders on evciy 
gate and flank bastion ; and their practice is e.xcellcnt 
— beats ours fii'C to one. We have got si.K heavy 
guns in position, but do not silence theirs, and I 

tlie (imr of f ’ic oiilbrc.'ik ; and wlicn the vv.alls, and tlic advanein" columns 
asked Ills (Jinnion as to tlic cliancc were’ rcc.allcd into camp.” Major 
of succos, lie replied, ‘You may Reid expresses Lis opinion lliai t lie 
certainly lake llic city by surprise, Jtripndier was “perfccily justified 
but wlictlier you arc stroinr cnoii'rh in having declined to allow Jiis 
to hold it is anotlicr inatior.’ Tnis jiicquets to bo withdrawn without 
made the G.encral falter in Ills plans, written orders” (Heid himself liad 
Some of the young olliccrs who were received written orders, which he 
to take a leading part now came in obeyed), and declares that tlie mis- 
and found him wavering. Tlic ]3ri- chance was a foriunatc event, ila- 
, gadier’s remark had so shaken his jor Norman says that “ there arc 
purpose that, in spite of entreaty few who do not now feel tiiat the 
and remonstrance, he witlidrcwthc accident which hindered this attempt 
consent which, if truth be told, he was one of those happy iuterposi- 
had never very lieai lily given to tlic tions in our behalf of which we had 
project, and the assault was aban- such numbers to be thankful for.” 
doned. The Rifles, already under 
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Councils of 


really see nothing for it but a determined rush ; and 
this, please God, you "will hear of as successful.” 

About this time, Barnard had under consideration 
the revised scheme of Wilberlbrce Greathed for an 
attack on Delhi, “by means of simultaneous explo- 
sions of powder -bags at the Caubul and Lahore 
Gates, and of a charge against the Cashmere Gale, to 
be tired at such time as the attention of the defenders 
of that enclosure muy be engaged b}’’ the first-men- 
tioned operations.” Maunsell and liodson were to 
conduct one explosion party, and Greathed and 
M'iSieill the other. On the sound of the bugle, the 
appointed storming parties were to advance and 
stream through the openings thus eflected. Every 
precaution was taken in the event of failure at any 
point, and precise instructions laid down as to the 
course to be pursued by each column of attack on 
the occurrence of any possible contingency, and 
nothing was wanted to show, not only by Avritten 
description, but also b}" plans and charts, Avhnt each 
detail of the force Avas to do after entrance had been 
eflbcted. 

This project, signed by Wilberforce Greathed, AA^as 
dated June 14. On the folloAving da}'’ a Council of 
War AA^as held, and tlic scheme Avas considered. It 
Avas summoned by General 'Heed, aaJio on Anson’s 
death bad come dcAAOi from RaAA'’ul-Pindee, to assume 
as senior ofiicer in the Presidency the Provisional 
Command in Chief of the Army,* and it Avas held 

*• lie had joined the nrmy nbonfc tlmt time his health began to ira- 
the time of its arrival at Delhi; but prove, and he did good_ service hj 
1)0 was prostrated by sickness, lui- keeping the Cliief Commissioner iii- 
ablc to n\ouut a horse, and quite fori\)e(t of the slate of affairs at 
incompetent to take any active part Dollii. The letters whicii tlic Gc- 
in t lie prosecution of tile siege. It noral then wrote were full of in- 
was nor, before the 11th that ho was tcrest.ing and important details, and 
enabled to sit up and write a letter arc distinguished oy “iiich clear good 
to Sir John Lawrence. But from sense. 
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in liis tent. Sir Henry Barnard, Brigadier Wilson, 1S57. 
Hervey Greatlied, and the chief Engineer officers, June it. 
were present. Tlie old adage that, .a Council of War 
never fights was not falsified in this case. It was set 
fortli very strongly that the project of the Engineers 
involved the einplnyinent of nearl}^ the whole of the 
Dellii Field Force ; that there would bo no reserve 
to fall back upon in tlie event of failure ; and that, 
in the event of succe.ss, the enemy, streaming out of 
Delhi, might attack our camp, .seir.c our guns, and 
otherwise indict grievous injury upon us. The mili- 
tary authorities were all in favour of delay, until 
such time a.s a reinforcement of at least a thousand 
men might arrive. The Civilian who appeared in 
Council as the representative of the Government of 
the Eorth-Western Provinces was opposed to tliis 
delay. 'N'cry forcibly Hervey Greathed urged that ^'>cw.s of 
“ the delay of a fortnight would disappoint expccta- GrcauLl. 
tions, protract the disorders with which the country 
is adlictcd, increase the disaffiection known to exist 
among the ]\Iahomcdan population in the Bombay 
Presidenc}’, and cause distrust on the part of our 
Native allies but he added that he could not take 
upon himself to say that the delay would lead the 
Native States actually to throw off their allegiance to 
the British Government, or endanger the safetj’’ of 
Cawnporc and Oude, and of the country to the east- 
ward, He assumed that British relations with the 
Native States were too close to be so easily dissolved, 
and that the concentration of English troops at 
Cawnporc would insure the safety of the districts to 
which allusion had been made. Wilberforce Great- 
hed, ever readj’- for an immediate attack on the 
blood-stained city, pleaded that it would be easy to 
revise the scheme, so as to leave a larger reserve in 

2 M 2 
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1S57. camp. And, finally, it was agreed to defer the 
June 16, decision to the foiloAving day. 

The Cmmcil On the 16th of June, therefore, the Council again 

reabseiublcd. assembled. The military leaders had thought over 
the grave question before them. The feeling at the 
first consultation had been that, on political grounds, 
it would be desirable to attack the city immediately 
on the arrival of the first reinforcements. But even 
this much of forwardness waned on the evening of 
the 15th, and the Commandant of Artilleiy, who had 
been moved b}^ Hervey Greathed’s arguments at the 
first Council, had fallen back upon his military expe- 
rience, and had recorded a Memorandum, which had 
in no small measure influenced Barnard.® For the 
General was a man too little self-reliant for his posi- 
tion — too prone to be swayed hither and thitlier by 
the gusts of other men’s recorded or spoken opinions. 
When, therefore, on the 16th of June, the Council 
of War again met, and all the military members of 
Council, except Wilberforce Greathed, were opposed 
to immediate operations, his resolution yielded to the 
array of authority before him, and again he began 

* Barnard recorded a note on tlie camp, and enable me to suslaiii Hie 
IStli, in ivhich lie said that cirenm- position in tlie case of any reverse 
stanres ivere altered “ by Hiefacttliat afteiiding the attempt/^ But be 
the Chief Ollicer of Artillery had re- added that political considcralions of 
presented iliat the means at Ids com- monieiit had been so strongly urged 
niand were inadequate to silencing upon him, that, although icinlorce- 
the enemy’s guns on the u'alls, so nients ivere shortly expected, and, in 
neccssarv before any approacli could a military point ot view, there could 
be made/’ and that the “ Chief Bn- be no doubt that it would be expe- 
gincer represented that, as he had dient to wait, for tlicni, ho must 
not the means of nndertaking any ” submit to those iiilrusb d with the 
necessary siege operations, tlie only political interests to dclorniiiic whe- 
practicablc mode of attack icstcd on Uier to wait is less hazardous tiiaii to 
a coup-de-main, to edccl v.hich, .and incur the risk of failure.’’ lie halted, 
to occupy so large an area us the indeed, between two opinions; hut, 
city of Delhi, required the empl jy- lie added, “ I am ready to org.uiisc 
ment of so much of the force under the attack to-night, if deemed de- 
my command as to prevent my leav- sirable. 
ing a sufficient numuer to guard iiiy 
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to intrciicli himself heliind military principles and 1S57. 
precedents. JuuclG. 

At tliat Conncil, on the IGtli of June, Arch cl ale 

. , . - , . T . T niigadicr 

W ilson put in, as the expression of Ins matured judg- ‘Wilson. 

ment on the subject, the paper which he had written 
on the day before, and which was now read aloud ; 
“Taking into consideration the large extent of the 
town to be attacked,” it said, “ a full mile in breadth, 
nearly two miles in Icncrth from the Cashmere to the 
Delhi Gate, I must own that I dread success, on 
entering the town, almost as much as failure. Our 
small force, two thousand bayonets, will be lost in 
such an extent of town ; and tlic insurgents have 
shown, by their constant and determined attacks 
upon our position, how well they can and will hglit 
from behind cover, sucli as they will have in strect- 
fighting in the city, when every man will almost 
be on a par with our Europeans. With the large 
number of heav}' ordnance they have mounted on 
the walls (from thirty to forty pieces), we must also 
expect hca\w loss during the assault of the gateways, 
as their grape-shot will command the ground from 
seven hundred or eight hundi-ed 3 ’ards round the 
walls. I gave my vote for the assault, on the arrival 
of our first reinforcements, solely on the political 
groinids set forth by j\Ir. Grcathed, feeling, at the 
same time, that, as a military measure, it was a most 
desperate and unsafe one. It has, however, since 
struck me that, even in a political point of view, it 
would be wiser to hold our own position and Avait for 
the reinforcements from Lahore, Avhen Ave could insure 
success in our attack. So long as Ave hold this posi- 
tion Ave keep the aa'IioIc of the insurgents in and 
round Delhi. On taking the city, the}'’ Avill naturally 
form into large bodies and go through the country, 
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Opinion o£ 

General 

Heed. 


plundering in every direction. These bodies should 
be immediately followed by movable brigades, and 
cut up whenever come up ivith. It would be im- 
possible, ivith the small force we now have, to leave 
a sufficient force for the protection of Delhi, and at 
the same time to send out sucli brigades as will be 
required. It appears to me a question of time only. 
The country all round, it is true, is in the hands 
of the insurgents and other plunderers, and must 
remain so until we can clear the country by our 
brigades. Mr. Greathed also contemplates the pro- 
bability of the Native chiefs, who are now favour- 
able to us, becoming lulceAvarm in our cause; but 
what have they yet done for us ? The Gwalior and 
Bhurtpore forces have long ago left us to our re- 
sources ; and, from what I hear, little is to be ex- 
pected from the Jeypoor Contingent, until they are 
quite satisfied of our complete success over the in- 
surgents.” 

General Reed then declared his opinion at some 
length.* He said that “ our success on the 8th had 
placed us in a favourable position, and one wliich we 
could hold for any time. It, therefore, became a 
question whether it would not be better to aAvait the 
arrival of the strong reinforcements that were on 
their way to join us — the rear guard of A\diich must 
have reached Loodhianah, so that by ordinary marches 
they ought all to be assembled here in fifteen days — 
than to risk an attack on the place at once, which 
would require every available bayonet of our force to 
effect, leaving no reserve, except Cavalry and heavy 
guns in position, thus risking the safety of our camp^ 

* The substance of what follows lelter to Sir John Lawrence, and it 
in the text was stated orally before was rend out at the nrceting on the 
the Council of the 15th. General following day. 

Heed afterwards embodied it in a 
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We linvc .sun’ered no crnniinition of prestige .since we 
luIvnncGcl on Delhi ; all onr objects have been accom- 
plished, in spite of great ol)s(aclc.s, by the well-known 
]’edonbtable bravery of our troop.s, the iniitineer.s 
driven from theii’ strong ])o.si(ions, and their gmi.s 
taken, d'heir sorties in force have since l.>een re- 
pulsed with gi-eat lo.ss to them, and in no one in- 
stance have they succeeded in gaining any, even the 
smallest, advantage. Their only en’ective defence 
lies in their walls, wliich, instead of being weak and 
unable to support the weight ajid re.^i.^t the concus- 
sion of gums, are strong (recently repaired .and 
strengthened by us), capable of sustaining a nume- 
rous and he.avy artilleiy, with which .all their 
b.astions .are mounted. As neither our time nor 
material woidd admit of a regular siege, an a.ssault 
or storm can only be resorted to ; but the succes.? 
of this must ba insured. A contrary event Avould 
endanger the ICmpire. Another reason has been 
alleged for an immediate attack — the approaching 
rains; but they are seldom he.avy till the ensuing 
month, and the sickness does not ensue till the month 
.after. Every precaution must, of course, be taken 
in cutting drains in camp previomsly, to caiay off 
the water, for the wounded (there are, I am happ}'- 
to sa)”-, few sick ) ; there are good pucka buildings, 
Native hospitals, iu the Lines which we occupy, so 
that no inconvenience need be expected as far as 
they are conceiaied, nor do I anticq^ate .an}" for the 
Force. There has been no ‘ Chota Bursaut’ yet, 
which gener.ally precedes the reguhar rains, and is 
succeeded by some tine iveather before these regularly 
set in. The necessity of having as large a force as 
can be made available is also apparent in the size 
of Delhi, the circumference of which is six or seven 
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before Delhi ; I can but act for the best, and wait 
any favourable' opportunity for striking the blow. 
The great point raised by Mr. Greathed was the 
security of the Doab, and the desirableness of sending 
troops to Aligurh from Delhi; but were I in the 
city now I could not do this. The Castle and Se- 
limgurh yet remain before me, and to hold the city 
and attack these with a force under two thousand 
would prevent my detaching any there. The fact is, 
Delhi, bristling with lances, and garrisoned by men 
who, however contemi^tible in the open, have sagacity 
behind stone walls and some knowledge of the use of 
heavy ordnance — ^for hitherto they beat us in tlie 
precision of their fire — is not to be taken by the force 
from Umballah, with two troops of six-pounders ; and 
its present strength has been greatly under-estimated. 
We have fought one action at Budlee-ka-Serai, where, 
so long as their guns remained to them, they appeared 
formidable. We have been subject to frequent at- 
tacks ever since, each made with some spirit, but re- 
pulsed with heavy loss, and having now the position 
taken up from which we must eventually reduce the 
place. It strikes me the best policy is to view it in 
its best light; it is a difficult task, and not to be 
accomplished without a sufficient force. Once in the 
town, the game is over if we can hold it, and imme- 
diately a force will be available for any purpose Mr. 
Colvin requires. Delay is vexatious, and losing men 
daily in these attacks is heart-breaking. I am well, 
but much harassed. I do assure you, the more I 
think of it, the more I rejoice in the hap-hazard 
experiment failing. It is some comfort to see that 
you agree; I hope others Avill now see I had more 
to do than to walk into Delhi.”* 

* To this letter Barnard added a postscript, saying; “We gave them 
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But Wiberforce Greatlied still did not despair of 1S57. 
turning tlie hearts of the military chiefs towards his 
schemes of energetic action. Before a week had 
passed, he had submitted to Barnard another memo- 
randum, urging that since the date of the last Council 
the mutineers had been reinforced by the Nusserabad 
Brigade of two regiments and six guns, and the 
Jullundhur force of three regiments mth one gun ; 
that information had been received of the near ap- 
proach to join the insurgents of the revolted Bareilly 
force, six regiments of Infantry with eight guns, and 
a regiment of Cavalry ; and that, moreover, there 
were tidings of the Gwalior Contingent, of seven 
regiments of Infantiy, three of Cavalry, and three 
batteries of Artillery, with a siege-train and magazine, 
having declared for the King of Delhi ; and that in 
all human probability Agra would be besieged by the 
latter force — perhaps, indeed, already was in immi- 
nent peril. In such circumstances it had become a 
matter of infinite importance that a portion of the 
Delhi force should be detached to the relief of the 
former city. “But this is possible,” he added, “ only 
after Delhi is in our possession, and the mutineers’ 
force dispersed. I respectfully submit, therefore, that 
a political necessity for pressing the attack of Delhi at 


a great, beating yesterday, with heavy 
loss. They had attempted to lake 
up a position, seize [ ] and 

Kislien-gunj, and Trevelyan-gunj and 
Paliaripoor ; with two small columns 
under Major Tombs, B.A., and Major 
B,eid, Sirmoor Battalion, we not only 
dislodged them, but drove them out 
of the serai above, and, in fact, 
drove all before us on this side of 
the Force. It has had a very chill- 
ing effect, we hear, and their spirits 
are much disturbed. But their lire 
from the north is as true as ever j so 


hot is it, that, until we approach ours 
nearer, we shall do no good; and 
such is the state of the service, that 
with all the bother of getting the 
siege-train, my commanding Artillery 
Officer can only man six guns, and 
my Engineer has not a sand-bag. It 
is really too distressing. I never 
contemplated making regular ap- 
proaches, but I did expect my guns 
to silence those brought against me. 
But to do this ■ they must be got 
nearer. Delay concentrates the in- 
surgents.” 
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nlniosl, nny risk luis iirisen, nnd ni)oii tlii.s grouiul I 
venture to submit ii ])roject of immediate aKnck eon- 
currecl in by the oflieers wlio M'ere eommi^sioned to 
prepare the first project.” Ibit Ibirnard vas not to 
be induced to swerve from the resolution formed bv 
the Council of War. .So, again, the younger and 
more eager spirits of the British camp were disap- 
pointed; and our troops fell back upon their old 
daily business of repulsing the enemy’s sorties. 

There was indeed, whilst this great design of the 
covp-de-main was under consideration at llead- 
Quarters, no lack of w»)rk in camp, and no lack of 
excitement. There were real alarms and false alarms, 
and otiicers and men on the Uidge were comjielled to 
be constantly on the alert. (.1 really outmatched as 
we were in Artillery, wc could make little or no 
impression upon the batteries of the enemy or the 
walls of Delhi, and were, in truth, except when our 
Hor.se Artillery guns were brought into close quarters, 
only wasting our ammunition. The .Se[ioy.'^, who 
knew our liabits but too well, were wont to come 
out against us in the midst of the fiercest mid-day 
heats. In the eliinate they liad an ally, to which 
the}' felt that they conld trust; and many of our best 
and bravest were struck down, or went about shiver- 
ing Avith ague or confused by quinine. The days 
were very hot and the nights were unwontedly cold ; 
and these severe alternations arc ever trying in the 
extreme to the European constitution. 13ut nothing 
could abate the clastic cheerfulness and hopeful sjiirit 
of our people. Some of our younger otiicers then 
ripened into heroism of the highest order, and all 
displayed a constant courage in action, and an en- 
during fortitude in sutfering, unsurpassed in the mili- 
tary annals of any country or any time. Da}' by day 
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sad tidinp-s came in of new mutinies and new mas- 1857. 
sacres, and ever and anon fresli reinforcements of 
rebel re£riments marched into Delhi to the sound of 

O 

band-instruments playing our Avell-lcnown English 
tunes. But the dominant feeling ever was, as these 
regiments arrived, that it was better for our country- 
men and our country that they should be in the 
doomed city of the Mogul than they should be scat- 
tered about the provinces, assailing weak garrisons or 
defenceless cantonments, for, please God, the Delhi 
Field Force could not only hold its ovm, but, on some 
not veiy remote day, make short work of the Delhi 
rebels. How that was best to be done there were 
eager discussions in camp, leading to small results 
and no convictions. It must be admitted that there 
were many who shook their heads at the project of 
the coivp-de-main^ of which Greathed and Hodson had 
been the eager authors and the persistent exponents. 

It was said that, although the Force might have made 
its way into Delhi, only a small part of it would have 
ever made its way out. And yet as weeks passed 
and no change came over the position of the Army 
before Delhi, men began to chafe under the restraints 
which had held them back. They felt that, in all 
parts of India, Englishmen were asking each other 
wh}^ Delhi was not taken ; and it was painful to those 
gallant souls to think that their countrymen had ex- 
pected of them that which they had not done. 

Ever active among the active was Sir Henry 
Barnard. There was not an officer in camp, in the 
flower of his jmuth, who, all through this flery month 
of June, worked day and night with such ceaseless 
energy as the Commander of the Delhi Field Force. 

He was not inured to the climate by long acquaint- 
ance with it. He had arrived in India at that very 
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1S57. period of life at 'U'liicli. tlie constitution can least 

June, reconcile itself to such, extreme changes. But no- 

thing could now induce him to spare himself. All 
day long he was abroad in the great glare of the 
summer sun, -v^dth the hot wind in his face ; and it was 
often observed of him that he never slept. ]\Ien have 
ere now been carried safely through the most trying 
conjunctures by the possession of a power enjoyed by 
many of the world’s greatest men — a power of sleep- 
ing and waldng at will. But sleep had forsaken 
Barnard, and therefore the climate and the work 
were grievously assailing him. Not only was there 
strong within him, amidst all perplexities, an eager, 
dominant desire to do his dutv to the countrv, for 
the sake of which he would at any moment have 
gone gladly to his death, but a tender concern for the 
welfare of all who were under his command, which 
kept him unceasingly in a state of unrest, passing 
from post to post by day and by night, now visiting 
a battery or directing a charge, and now gliding into 
an officer’s hut, and seeing that he was sufficiently 
covered to resist the cold night air, as he lay asleep 
on his bed. He impressed all men with the behef 
that he was a good and gallant soldier, and the 
kindhest-hearted, truest gentleman who ever took a 
comrade by the hand. 

But although he bore himself thus bravely before 
men, the inward care was wearing out his life. Never 
since War began, was General in command of an 
Army surrounded by so many discouragements and 
distresses. For in truth there was no possibility of 
disoTiisins: the fact that instead of besiemnor Delhi, he 
was himself the besieged. The inadequac}' of liis means 
of regular attack became every day more apparent. 
He had planted strong picquets with guns at some of 
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tlic principal outposts of -vvliicli I liavc spoken ; and 185". 
tlic enemy Avere continnall}’^ streaming out to attack 
tlicm. At Hindoo Rao’s house, at the Flagstaff 
Tower, and at the Obscrvatoiy, detachments of In- 
fantry, supported hj- lieav)* guns, were planted from 
flic commencement of our operatioms. The Metcalfe Tlic Mctc.-: 
House would also have been garrisoned from the^^°”^'^’ 
beginning, but for its distance from our su])ports and 
the ])aucity of troops at our disposal. The occupation 
of these buildings by the cnem}* was among the first 
efl'octs of their offensive activity. It is believed that 
there was a peculiar feeling of animosit}' against the 
Feringhees in connexion with this edifice. It was 
said to have been erected on land formerly the .site of 
a Goojur village; and that the Goojurs had flown 
upon it, eager for its demolition and rasohitc to re- 
cover their ancient holding.s, on the first outbreak of 
the mutiny.* And there is another story still more 
significant. The building w.as originally the tomb 
of one of the foster-brothers of the Emperor Akbar. 

It had been converted into a residence by an English 
civilian, who was murdered, and the act of profana- 
tion had been v.ainly appealed .against to another 
civilian, who afterwards shared the same fate.f Mliat- 
soever effect these circumstances may have had upon 


' C.'!vc-'BroTrr.c’s “ Pucist and 
Delhi i-i 1S37.” 

t S:r Vt'iiliarn .S.'ceman snrs. “The 
rmrnif.cer.t tomb of Trccstcne cover- 
inz Ihc remnini of a fosicr-brotlicr 
of Akb.ir vr.-is lonz occupied as a 
d~c!!'.ncr-!:ouse bj tiie late .Mr. Blrike, 
of the Bengal Civil Sersbec, •.-.•ho 'vas 
lately barbarously rnuruerca at .Tey- 
poor. To niakc roo.-n for iiis dining* 
ta’nlcs, he removed ti.c marble slab 
•trbicb covered the remains^ 
dead from the cen}.’'e of the building 
r ^mnit the iircent rcntcnslrancei oi 


tbe people, and t'.ircrv it carelessly on 
one side against tbe mall, v.bere it 
norr lies. The people .-.'npe-ajed in 
vain, it is said, to Sir. Fraser, tbe 
Governor - Gene.'ars representative, 
■svbo vras soon a'ter.vards a^sassi- 
nat'-d, and a zooz .many attribute tbe 
death of botn to this outrage upon 
tbe dead foster-b.-otber of Akbar.” 
Dbolonautb C, bunder, in bis ‘-'Tra- 
vels of a Hindoo,” guotes ibis pas- 
tzze. and adds, ” liooms are leg in 
tbs d'letcalfc Hoase fora rnoee a day 


iOr c-ca pi 


ersou.” See “Addenda 
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June 11. 


the conduct of the insiirpjcnts, it is ccrlfiin llint they 
gutted the building and did their be.st to destroy ii.’^ 
It was a -wreck -wlicn avc returned to Dellii, A month 
liad passed, and now the enemy were in force at tlie 
Metcalfe House, where they had established a for- 
midable battciy, Avhich jdayed upon the left of our 
position on the Ridge. On the morning of the 12th, 
the Sepoy mutinccr.s came out to attack us both in 
front and rear. The ground between the Flagstaff 
Tower and tlie i\Iefcalfe buildings favoured, by its 
ravines and shrubberies, the unseen approach of the 
enemy, who stole up within a short distance of our 
picquet at the former post, and before the English 
officer in commandf could realise the position of 
affairs, had opened fire upon Iiim within a range of 
some fifty yards. Our men replied promptly with 
the Enfield rille, but Knox was shot dead by a Sepoy 
musketeer, and many of his men fell wounded beside 
him, whilst our artilleryihen dropped at their guns. 
Meanwhile a party of mutineers had made their way 
to the rear of the British camp, and were pushing on- 
ward with desperate audacity into the very heart of it 


“They sti'ipncd the roof of .oil 
its massive and valuable timber, 
carried olV all the doors and windows, 
everything wliicli they could them- 
selves bring into use or convert into 
money ; they demolished llic costly 
marble statues and the uununibcred 
small articles of vcrlh, and tlien, 
with consistent Gotti-likc rulhlcss- 
ness, tore up and piled in the centres 
of the iMoms the volumes of that 
far-famed library, believed to be 
without its equal in India, and then 
set Grc t o the building.” — Cave- 
Broumc. 

f Captain Knox, of Her Majesty’s 
Seventy-fifth. Mr. Cave-JBrownesays 
that lie “ seemed to imagine that the 
Sepoys were eomiiig to lay down 


their arms, and refused to let the 
men fire.” Mr. llotton (Chaphiiii’s 
Kurraiivc) says that Captain Knox 
“only a moment before sJiot with 
his own hand one of the enemy, 
wlien his eye canglit sight of a Se[)oy 
levelling a musket at lum : ‘ See,’ 
said he to one of his men, ‘ that man 
pointing at me; take him down.’ 
The words had hardly escaimd his 
lips wlien the fatal shot took ellect 
on his person. lie was on one knee 
when singled out ns a mark by the 
mutiaccr; and I am told, that as 
soon as he received ihc shot, he rose 
regularly to ‘ attention,’ and then 
fell and expired without word or 
groan.” 
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before onr people "were aroused. There was danger, 1857. 
indeed, on botli sides. But the English got to their 
arms in time to repulse the attack and to carry vic- 
tory before them. The enemy turned and fled ; and 
after them went swift retribution. Rifles, Fusiliers, 
and other infan tiy detachments, aided by Daly’s gal- 
lant Guide Corps, pushed after tliem, and dealing 
death as they went, pursued the fugitives thro\igh 
the Metcalfe grounds up to the walls of the cit 3 ^ The 
lesson was not thrown away upon us. A strong pic- 
quet was, from that time, planted at the Metcalfe 
PIousc, and communications Avith this advanced post 
Avere kept open Avith the Flagstaff ToAA'er on the 
Ridge.’^ 

On the same da}' an attack AA'as made on the right Ecid’s 
of our position, on that famous post of Hindoo Rao’s 
House, Avhere Reid Avith his regiment of Goorkahs, 
two companies of the Rifles, Dal^^’s Guides, tAA'o guns 
of Scott’s Batteiy, and some heaA'y artilleiy, Avas 
destined to bear the brunt of the affray through 
AA'eeks and inontlis of incessant fighting. Exposed 
to the fire of the enemy’s guns planted on the Cash- 
mere, jiloree, and other bastions, this picquet AA'as 
seldom suffered to enjoy many hours of continuous 
rest.f On the morning of the 12th, under coA’er of 
the guns, the mutineers came out in Iaa'o bodies 
tOAA'ards our right flank, the one moAung directly on 

♦ “ Tims fhrowiiig up, .ns it were, tiircc heavy guns was constructed 
the left flank of our defences, and on the night of tlic 9tii lo reply to 
rendering it almost impossible for the Cashmere bastion. Tlie centre 
the enemy to pass round on that battery for three eigliteen-ponnders 
side.” — Norman. was close to the House, and the 

f Major Reid commanded all the guns were all laid for the Moree 
posts on the right of pie llidgc. He bastion. The Guides I located in 
describes the disposition of his troops and behind the outhouses.” When- 
ns follows; “My own regiment and ever the alarm was sounded, two 
one company of Rifles occujiied the more companies of the Rifles were 
House, and one company of Rifles sent up iu support, 
the Observatory, where a battery for 

VOL. IL 2 N 
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1S57. tlie picquet at Hindoo E.ao’s liouse, tlie otliers idusIi- 
Juiici2. j;Qg gardens of the Subzee-mundee.^ Both 

attacks were repulsed, and Avith heavy loss to the 
enemy. But it Avas not AAuthout a disaster on our 
OAvn side ; for a detachment of Native Irregular 
Cavalry, on AAdiose loyalty Ave had relied, Avent over 
to the eneni}'-. And so sudden Avas the retrograde 
movement that the greater number of them escaped 
from’ the tire of our guns, Avhich Avere turned upon 
them as soon as their treachery Avas disclosed, f Nor 
Avas this the only disheartening circumstance Avhich, 
about this time, shoAved how little the Native soldiery 
generally believed that the Ikhbal of the Company 
Avas on the ascendant, even though AA^e had recovered 
our old position before Delhi, and had beaten the 
Mutiny of the enemy in three pitched battles. The officers of the 
Si.'itieth. Sixtieth Sepoy Regiment had come into Delhi Avith- 
out their men. This corps Avas under the command 
of a distinguished soldier, Colonel Thomas Seaton, 
Avho had made a name for himself, fifteen years be- 
fore, as one of the illustrious garrison of Jellalabad. 
He had believed, as other Sepoy officers had believed, 
in his men, but they had broken into rebellion at 
Rohtuck, and had now gone to SAA^ell the tide of re- 
bellion Avithin the Avails of Delhi. No sooner had 


they arrived than they Avent out against us and Avere 
amongst the most vehement of our assailants. 

June 13—17. Again and again — day after day — ^the enemy came 


* " The first of these attacks was went to the front just as if they were 
not serious, but the latter threatened going to charge, but no sooner Lad 
the Mound picquet, and supports of they closed than, to my horror, I 
all arms liad to be moved up. The saw them mix up with the enemy 
First Fusiliers, under Major Jacob, and walk off with them. Inimc- 
then advanced and drove the muti- diately I saw this I ordered the guns 
neers out of the gardens, killing a to open upon them, but the wretches 
considerable number of them.” — were too far off, and I don’t think 
l^orman's Narrative. that more than half a dozen were 

t Major Held says that, "They killed.” 
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out to attack our posts ■\vitli an uniformity of failure 
of Avhicli it Avoulcl be tedious to recite tlie details. 
On tlic loth and loth, they again flung themselves 
upon our position at Hindoo Eao’s House, and, as ever, 
the Goorkalis and the Guides distiimuished themselves 

O 

by tlieir unflincliing gallantry. On the afternoon 
of the 17th, Avo besan to act on the ofl'ensivc. The 
enemy Avere strongly posted in the suburbs of Kislien- 
gunj and Trevelyan-gunj, between our right and the 
city, and Averc ereeting a batteiy on rising ground, 
Avhieh Avould have completel}^ enfiladed the llidge. 
So tAvo columns Averc sent out to destro}’- their Avorks. 
It Avas a dashing enterprise, and Barnard selected tlie 
right men for it. One column A\%as intrusted to Reid, 
the other to Hcniy Tombs. The former moved from 
Hindoo Rao’s house, the latter from the camp. Both 
Avere completely successful. After a gallant resist- 
ance by the Sappers and Miners of our old Arm}'-, 
Avho. after firing their muskets, drcAV their SAVords and 
flung themselves desperately upon us, the battery 
and magazine Avere destro3’-ed, and the A'^illtige in 
AA'liich they Avere planted Avas burnt. Large numbers 
of the enemy were killed and Avounded, and their 
rout Avas complete. Our oaaui loss Avas trifling. 
Tombs, alAA^ays in the thick of the affray, had tAvo 
horses shot under him,f and AA^as himself slightly 
Avounded. Captain BroAAm, of the First Fusiliers, 

It is said Hint some regiments distance, as lie intended to wLecl 
newly arrived from Oiulc took part to Ids left. Tliey foiiglit most des- 
in these .attacks. Tlie Sixtieth was peralely. The Sirdar Behaudur was 
conspicuous in the action of the killed by his orderly, Lall Singh. I 
13th. Major Held writes, th.at they took the riband of India from his 
“ marched up the Grand Trunk Rond breast and scut it to my wife.” 
ill columns of scctious right in front, t "Making,” at this early stage, 
and led the attack headed by the writes Major Norman, “ five horses 
Sirdar Behaudur of the regiment, that from the commencement of the 
who made himself very conspicuous, campaign up to that date had been 
calling out to the men to keep their shot under him.” 

2n2 


1S57, 

June 13 — 17. 

Renewed 

attacks. 
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1857. wcll-nigli received his death-wound. Tliat evening 
June 17. General Barnard -walked into the Artillery mess-tent, 
and with characteristic appreciation of gallantry 
lavished his well-merited praises upon Tombs. 

Aviillcry There was much, in all this, of the true type of 

prac(.;ci! of 

t!ic enemy, itnglisli soldiership. But it was Aveary .and dishearten- 
ing Avorlv at the best. If we lost fewer men than the 
enemy, they had more to lose, more to spare, and their 
gaps could be more rcadil}^ tilled. Every victory cost 
us dearlja And we made no progress towards the 
great consummation of the capture of Delhi. Every 
day it became more apparent that ive were grievousl}'- 
outmatched in Artilleiy.'-- Tlieir guns could take oiir 
distance, but ours could not take theirs. They Averc 
of heavier metal and longer reach than our OAvn, and 
sometimes Avorked Avith destructive precision. On one 
.^unc 17. occasion a round shot from a twenty -four-pounder Avas 
sent cr.ashing into the portico of Hindoo Kao’s house, 
and Avith such deadly clfect that it killed an English 
oflicerf and ciglit men and Avounded four others, in- 
cluding a second English subaltern. AVe could not 
silence these guns. A tAventy-four -pounder had been 
taken from the enemy in battle, but Ave had no ammu- 
nition in store for a gun of such calibre, and Avere fain 
to pick up the shot Aidiich had been fired from the city 
AA'alls. Whilst the ordnance-stores at our command 
AA'cre dAvindling doAvn to scarcity-point, so Amst Avere 

At first our olTcnsivc opcrnlions to fire on tlic gateways only, not 
•were principally confined to shelling into the town .” — Jounnil of an Jr- 
the city. “ Wc annoy them cxccs- littery Officer. June 1(5. 
sivcly with our shells, some of which t Lieutenant Wheatly of the 

reach almost to the Palace.” But Fifty-fourth Native Infantry, who 
afterwards, perhaps because it was vas doing duty with the Sirmoor 
thought that wc thus afllictcd the Battalion. Among tlic Goork.ahs 
townspcoyilc rather than the muti- killed was Tecca Ram, "one of the 
neers, this course was ahandouctl. best shots in the regiment, who had 
“ 1 told you a little wliilc ago that killed twenty -two tigers in the 
wc were firing into the town, but Dhoon.” 
last night there w.as an order given 
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(lie supplies in flic city, that it little mattered to onr 1S57. 
assailants how many rounds (hey (ired every hour of 
the dav. The uallnnfrv of the Artillcrv snhaltcrn, 
Willonghhy, had done Init little to diminish the re- 
sources of the enemy. 'J'licrc were vast supplies of 
materia] wealth that could not he blown into the air. 

The tire from the IMorec liastion, especially, played 
alwavs aiinoviimly and sometimes destructively on 
th(! Kidye. Tlie Sepoy gunners seemed to take a 
delieht, which was a mixture of humour and sava- 

K. * 

gery, in watching the incidents of our camp, and 
sending in their shots just at a critical moment to 
disturh our operations, wlielher of a military or a 
social character. If one detachment were marching 
to the relief of another — if a solitaiy olliccr were 
proceeding to inspect a battery — if a line of cook- 
boys were toiling on with (heir caldrons on their 
heads for the sustenance of the Kuropeans on picquet, 
a round shot was sure to come booming towards 
them, and perhaps with fatal precision of aim. In 
time our people became accustomed to this exercise, 
and either avoided the exposure altogether, or kept 
themselves on the alert so as to anticipate the arrival 
of the deadly missile, and secure safety bj' throwing 
themselves upon the ground. The cook-bo3’s, Avhose 
journeys — as men must eat — could not be arrested or 
])ostponcd, became adepts in this work. They went 
adroitly down on their knees and deposited their bur- 
dens till the danger had passed. The water-carriers, 
too, were greatl}^ exposed. And it is characteristic 
of the relations which at that time existed between 
the two races, that although these servile classes did 
their duty with all tidelit}' — and it would have fared 
ill with us indeed if they had failed us in the hour of 
need — not only was there little kindliness and sym- 
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1857. pathy extended towards them, but by some at least 
June of the Englishmen in camp, these unarmed, harm- 
less, miserable servitors were treated with most un- 
merited, severity. There is something grotesque, but 
not less terrible for its grotesqueness, in the story that 
when the cook-boys thus deftly saved themselves from 
swift death, and secured also their precious burdens, 
the European soldiers would sometimes say, “It is 
well for you, my bo 5 ^s, that you have not spilt our 
dinners.”^^ 

June 18—19. On the 1 8th, two Sepoy regiments that had muti- 
Attack on our nied at Husserabad streamed into Delhi, bringing with 
them six guns.f This welcome reinforcement raised 
the hopes of the mutineers, and they resolved, on the 
folloAving da}’’, to go out in force against the besiegers. 
They had so often failed to make an impression on our 
front, that this time it was their game to attack our 
position in the rear. So, passing the Subzee-mundee, 
they entered the gardens on our right;, and, disap- 
pearing for a while, emerged by the side of the 
iNujufgurh Canal, to the dismay of the camel-drivers, 
whose animals were quietly browsing on the plain. 
The day was then so far spent that the expectation of 
an attack, which had been entertained in the morn- 
ing, had passed away from our camp, and we were 
but ill-prepared to receive the enemy. Our Artillery 
were the first in action against them. Scott, Money, 
and Tombs brought their guns into play with mar- 
vellous rapidity ;i but for a wiiile they were unsup- 

I am ■uriting of tliis now only tillcry, No. C Horse Battery 
v.il!i reference to the practice of tlie atlached, and some mea of tlie Past 
enemy in the city. 1 shall speak Bombay Light Cavalry, 
more fully hereafter of the treatment % The Field Artillery employed 
of the Natives in camp. on this occasion consisted of three 

t This reinforcement consisted of guns each of four dilTcrent batteries, 
the Filteenth and Tnirtictli Sepoy under Turner, Jloncy, Tombs, and 
Itcgiment'^, the Second Company Scott. The battle was fought by 
Seventh Lattalion (Golundauzc) Ar- them. 
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ported, and the enemy’s fire, artillery and musketry, 
was heavy and well directed. The guns of the muti- 
neers were the farTamed guns of the illustrious gar- 
rison of Jcllalahad, knoum in history as Abbott’s 
Battery — ^guns vuth the mural crown upon them in 
honour of their great achievements. The Infantry, 
too. of the Nusserabad Brigade were proving their 
title to be regarded as the very flower of the rebel 
army. So fierce and well directed v/as the fire of a 
party of musketeers under cover, that Tombs, .seeing 
his men dropping at their guns, and unable to reach 
tlie sheltered enemy, doubted for a little space whe- 
ther he could maintain himself ao’ainst them. But in 
this crisis up rode Daly with a detachment of his 
Guides’ Cavalry, and a word from the heroic artillerj"- 
man sent him forward with a few followers against 
the musketeers in the brushwood. The diversion 
was successful : but the giiUant leader of the Guides 
returned severely wounded, and for a while his ser- 
vices were lost to the Force.^ 


3Ieanwhile, our Cavalry had been getting to horse, 
and Tule's Lancers were to be seen spurring into 
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shot under him, and it was sore trouble to rescue him 
in the confusion and darkness of the moment. The 
engagement, scattered and discursive as were its inci- 
dents, is not one easily to be described. A confused 
narrative of that evening’s fighting must be most 
desci’iptive of the chaos of the fight. Night fell upon 
a drawn battle, of which no one could count the 
issues, and, as our officers met together in their mess- 
tents, with not very cheerful countenances, they saw 
the camp-fires of the enemy blazing up in their rear. 
We had sustained some severe losses. That fine field- 
officer of the Lancers, Yule, had been killed ; Daly, 
of the Guides, had been incapacitated for active 
work ; Arthur Becher, Quartermaster- General of the 
Army, had been wounded ; and Ave had left many men 
upon the field. The enemy had increased in numbers, 
and Avith numbers their daring had increased. It 
would liaA'e gone ill with us if the mutineers had suc- 
ceeded in establishing themseNes in our rear, and the 
strength of the rebel force Avithin the Avails had en- 
abled them to renew their attacks on our front and 
on our flanks. They AA-’ere AA’^elcoining fresh reinforce- 
ments cA’cry da}^, whilst our reinforcements, notwith- 
standing the ceaseless energies of the authorities above 
and beloAv Delhi, A\'ere necessarily coining in but 
sloAvl}^ Perhaps at no period of the siege Avere cir- 
cumstances more dispiriting to the besiegers. 

There Avas little sound sleep in our camp that night, 
but Avith the first daAAm of the morning, and the first 
breath of the morning air, there came a stern resolu- 
tion upon our people not to cease from the battle 
until they had drh^en the exulting enemy from our 
rear. But it AA'as scarcely needed that Ave should 
brace ourselA'es up for the encounter. The A'ehe- 
mence of the enemy aa'us seldom of long duration. 
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It expended itself in fierce spnsmsj often, perhaps, the 1S57, 
growdi of vast druggings of banfj, and was generally Juucio. 
exhausted in the course of a few hours. On the 
morning of the lOth, therefore, our people saw but 
little of the desperate energy of the 3 8th. Soon after 
our camp turned out there was another scene of Avild 
confusion. Xobody seemed to know what was the 
actual position of atfairs, and many were quite unable 
in their bewilderment to distinguish between enemies 
and friends. The former had nearly all departed, 
and the few who remained were driven out Avith little 
trouble. One last spasm of energy manifested itself 
in a farcA\-ell discharge of round-shot from a Sepoy 
£run : l.>ut the Avorst that bcfel us avos an amazing 
panic among the camp-folloAA-ers beyond the eanal, 
and a eonsidcrnble e.xpenditure of ammunition upon 
an imaginary fee. 

It idAv.ays hapjicncd that after one of these storms June 20— i?]. 
of excitement there Avas a season of calm. To the 
irresistible voluptuousness of perfect repose the Sepo 3 ’s 
CA'er surrendered tliemseh*es on the day after a great 
fight. The 20t]i and the 21st Avere, therefore, daj's of 
rest to our Force. The latter Avas our Sabbath, and 
carl}' service aa'cs performed In* Mr. Rotton in the 
mess-tent of the Second Fusiliers, and afteim-ards in 
other parts of the camp. There AA'ere main' then 
amongst our people instant in praA’cr, for they felt 
that a great crisis Avas approaching. Tliey may haA*e , 
laughed to scorn the old jirophecy that on the cente- 
narv of the great battle of PlasscA', Avhich had laid 
Bengal at cur feet, and had laid, too, broad and deep 
the foundations of our A'ast Anglo-Indian Empire, our 
empire Avould be finnlh* extinguished. The self-re- 
liance of the Englishman made light account of such 
A'aticinations ; but no one doubted that the superstition 
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1S57- was strong in the minds of the Delhi garrison, and 

June 23. itj^t the 23rd of June W’onld he a great day, for good 
or for evil, in the History of the War. It Avas certain, 
indeed, that then one of those convulsive efforts, Avith 
AA'hich already our people Avere so AA’^ell acquainted, 
would be made on a larger scale than ever had been 
made before. On such a day, Avarned by the thought 
of the prophecy AAdiich designing people had freely 
circulated in the Lines of all our rebel regiments, it 
could not be doubted that Hindoos and Mahomedans 
would unite with common confidence and common 
enmity against us, and that an unA\mnted amount 
of confidence and hang would hurl their regiments 
against us Avith unexampled fury and self-devotion, in 
full assurance of the re-establishment of Native rule 
from one end of India to the other. Our force had 
been growing AAmaker and Aveaker every dajq whilst 
the rebel force had groAAm stronger and stronger. It 
Avas not, therefore, a A'eiy cheerful prospect AAhicli lay 
before the English when they thought of the issues 
of the morrow. 

June 23. Day had scarcely broken on the 23rd when our 
Tlie Ccntcn- people learnt that their expectations were not un- 
Pfasscy. founded. The enemy, in greater force than had eA'er 
menaced us before, streamed out of the Lahore Gate, 
and again moved by our right towards the rear of the 
British camj), But they encountered an unexpected 
difficulty, Avhich disconcerted their plans. On the 
prcAnous night our Sapj)ers had demolished the bridges 
oA'er the Nujufgurh Drain, by A\hich the enemy had 
intended to cross their guns ; and thus checked, they 
AA’cre compelled to confine their attacks to the right 
of our position. The effect of this AA’as, that much of 
the day’s fighting Avas among the houses of the Sub- 
zee-mundee, from Avhich the enemy poured in a deadly 
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fire on our troops. Again and again the British In- 1857. 
fantry, with noble courage and resolution, bearing June, 
up against the heats of the fiercest sun that had yet 
assailed them, drove the Sepo 3 ^s from their cover, and 
fought against heavy odds all through that long 
summer day. We had need of all our force in such 
a struggle, for never had we been more outmatched 
in numbers, and never had the enemy shown a sterner, 
more enduring courage. Fresh troops had joined us 
in the morning, but weary as they were after a long 
night’s march, the}-" were called into service, and 
nobly responded to the call.^ The action of the 19th 
had been an Artillery action ; this of the 23rd was 
fought by the Infantry, and it was the fighting that 
least suits the taste and temper of the English sol- 
dier. But the Sixtieth Rifles went gallantly to the 
attack, and the Goorkahs and Guides vied with them 
in sturdy, unflinching courage to the last. At noon- 
day the battle was raging furiously in the Subzee- 
mundec ; and such were the fearful odds against us, 
that Reid, cool and confident as he was in the face of 
difficulty and danger, felt that, if not reinforced, it 
would strain him to the utmost to hold his ovm.f But 
his men fought on ; and after a while the reinforce- 
ments which he had sent for came up, and then, 
though the contest was still an unequal one, the 


These reinforcements consisted 
of a company of the Seventy-fiftli 
Foot, four companies of the Second 
13engal Fusiliers, four European 
Horse Artillery guns and part of a 
Native troop, uith some Punjabee 
Infantry and Cavalry — ^in all about 
850 men. 

t “The mutineers, about twelve 
o’clock, made a most desperate attack 
on the whole of my position. No 
men could have fought better. They 
charged the Pifles, the Guides, and 


my own men again and again, and at 
one time I thought I must liave lost 
the day. The cannonade from the 
city, and the heavy guns which they 
had brought out, raged fast and 
furious, and completely enfiladed the 
whole of my position. Thousands 
were bri^ught against my mere hand- 
ful of m'5n ; but I knew the import- 
ance of iny position, and was deter- 
mined to do my utmost to hold it 
till reinforcements arrived.” — Beid's 
Letters and Notes. 
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1S57. cliaiiccs of Avnv -were no longer desperately against us, 
and our stul3born courage prevailed against tlic mul- 
titude of tlie enemy. As the sun went down, the 
vigour of the enemy declined also, and at sunset the 
mutineers liad lost lieart, and found that the work 
was hopeless. Before nightfall the Subzee-mundee 
was our own, and the enemy had withdrawn their 
guns and retired to the city. It had been a long 
Aveary day of hard fighting beneath a destroying sun, 
and our troops Avere so spent and exhausted that they 
could not charge the rebel guns, or folloAv the retreat- 
ing masses of the mutineers. It was one of those auc- 
tories of Avhich a fcAV more repetitions would have 
turned our position into a graveyard, on Avhich the 
- enemy might haA'c quietly encamped. 

June 2i. After this there Avas another lull, and there Avas 
State of alTiurs again time for our chief people to take account of the 
111 Camp. circumstances of their position and to look the future 
in the face. The result of the fighting on the Cen- 
tenary of Plassey aa'us somewhat to abate the confi- 
dence of the enemy. There Avere no signs of the de- 
scent of that 2 ;reat Star of Fortune AA'hich had risen 
above us for a hundred years. Little noAV Avas to be 
gained by them from spiritual manifestations and en- 
couragements. They had only to look to their mate- 
rial resources ; but these Avere steadily increasing, as 
the stream of mutin}’- continued to swell and roll doAvn 
in full current toAA%ards the great ocean of the imperial 
city. Nusserabad and Jullundhur had already dis- 
charged their turbid AAmters, and noAA’’,E,ohilkund was 
about to jDour in its tributaries. All this Avas against 
us, -for it AA^as the custom of the enemy upon e\^ery 
new accession of strength to signalise the arrival of 
the reinforcements by sending them out to attack us. 
Thus the brunt of the fighting on the 19th had been 
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borne by the Nusserabad force, and on the 23rd by 1857. 
tlic regiments from J ullundliur. It was felt, therefore, 
that on the arrival of the Rohilkund Brigade there 
would be again a sharp conflict, which, although the 
issue of the day’s fighting could not be doubtful, 
would tend to the diminution of our strength, and 
to the exhaustion of our resources, and would j^lace 
us no nearer to the final consummation for which our 
people so ardcntl}’’ longed. 

On tlic other hand, however, it was a source of 

. , . „ iiilorceineut 

comrratulation tliat our remlorcements were also ar- 
cs 


rivine:. Sir John Lawrence was doinf^ his work \vell 
in the Punjab, and sending down both European and 
Sikh troops, and every available gun, to strengthen 
Barnard in his position before Delhi. The dimen- 
sions of the British camp were visibly expanding. 
The newly arrived troops were at first a little dis- 
pirited b}' the thought of the small progress that had 
been made by their comrades before Delhi ; for the 
besiegers Avere found to be the besieged. But they 
soon took heart again, for the good spirits of the 
Delhi Field Force Avere contagious, and nothing finer 
liad CA'er been seen than the buoyancy and the cheer- 
fulness AA'hich they manifested in the midst of all 
sorts of trials and priA^ations. ]\iany old friends and 
comrades then met together in the mess-tents to talk 
over old times, and many ncAV friendships Avere formed 
by men meeting as strangers, on that cA’^er-inemorable 
Ridge — friendships destined to last for a life. Hos- 
pitality and good-felloAvship abounded eA^eryAA'here. 
There Avas not an officer in camp aaJio did not delight 
in the opportunity of sharing his last bottle of beer 
Avith a friend or a comrade. And from the old Cri- 
mean General doAA'n.to the youngest subaltern in camp, 
all were alike clityalrous, patient, and self-denying. 
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1S57. There "was never any despondency among them. 

June. Vast divergencies of opinion prevailed in camp Avith 

Last days of Pospect to the great something that Avas to be done. 

General Bar- Some of the younger, more eager, spirits panted for a 
rush upon Delhi. The Engineer subalterns — Greathed 
and his gallant brethren — never ceased to urge the 
expediency of a coup- de-main, and as the month of 
June wore to a. close, Barnard again consented to the 
enterprise — doubtfully as to the issue, and altogether 
reluctantly, but AAUth a dominant sense that there AA’-as 
nothing else to be done. He AA'^as very active at this 
time. No subaltern, in the flower of his youth, AA^as 
more regardless of exposure and fatigue. Under the 
fierce June sun, neA'^er sparing himself, he AA^as con- 
tinually abroad, and . night seldom found his anxious 
head upon the pillow. Sometimes he and his son 
laid themselves down together, AAuth revolvers in their 
hands, but still the general notion in camp Avas that 
he “ never slept.” He was torn to pieces by conflicting 
counsels. But he Avore outwardly a cheerful aspect, 
and ever resolute to do his best, he bore up manfuUy 
against the troubles Avhich surrounded him. Even 
the feeling that, do Avhat he might, his reputation 
AYOuld be assailed, did not, to outAAm’d appearance, 
Amy sorely distress him. All men placed in difiicult 
conjunctures must be prepared to encounter reproach, 
and Barnard aa’^cII kneAv it. But ever as time AA’^ent 
on he won upon the hearts of the ofiicers under his 
command by his kindliness and generosity. It AA^as 
said that he kept open tent ; he had a liberal table ; 
and never had an officer in high command a keener 
sense of individual merit or a more open-hearted 
desire to bestoAV his personal commendations oh all 
Avho had distinguished themselves by acts of gallantry. 
So, before the month of June Avas at an end. Sir 
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Ilciny Barnard liad securely established himself in 
the afiectioiis of the Delhi Field Force. 

But, as ^Yechs passed array, and he saw that he rvas 
maldiig no impression upon Delhi, the inward care 
that was weighing upon his vciy life grew heavier and 
heavier. He wrote maiy’’ letters at this time both to 
public functionaries in India and to private friends 
in England, in which he set forth very clearly his 
difiiculties and perplexities, and suggested that he 
had been, and was likely to be, misjudged. To Sir 
John Lawrence he wrote, on the 28 th of June, a 
letter, in which he reviewed the Past and set forth 
the circumstances of the Present. “ Yon have, of 
course,” he said, “been well informed of our pro- 
ceedings, wliich, from the commencement, have been 
a series of difficulties overcome by the determined 
courage and endurance of our troops, but not leading 
us to the desired termination. When first I took up 
this position, m}' Artilleiy were to silence the fire of 
the town from the Morce and Cashmere Gates, at 
leasts and our heavy guns then brought into play to 
open our way into the city. So far from this, how- 
ever, we have not silenced a single gun, and they 
return us to this da}" at least four to one. The Chief 
Artilloy Officer admits the distance to be too great ; 
but to get nearer we must look to our Engineers, who 
are only now commencing to collect some few mate- 
rials, such as trenching tools, sand-bags, &c., of which 
the}’^ were destitute, and even now have not enough 
to aid me in strengthening any outpost. In the 
mean time, 1115^ force is being worn out by the con- 
stant and sanguinary combats they are exposed to — 
the attacks Avhich require ever}'- soul in my camp to 
repel — for it is never certain where the enemy intend 
to strike their blow, and it is only by vigilance I can 


1857. 
June 28.' 
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1S57. 
June 2S. 


ascertain it, and having done so, v’ithdrav/ troops 
from one place to strengthen tlie tlireatened one; and 
tlius tlie men arc liasteried here and there, and ex- 
posed to the sim all day. To me it is vonderful how 
all have stood it. It is lienrt-brealcin" to eiiiraere them 
in these affairs, which always cost us some valuable 
lives. Tlie Engineers liad arranged a plan of ap- 
proach on tlie Cashmere side; the difiiculties that 
meet one here are the constant interruptions the ope- 
rations would experience by the fire from the town, 
and more so by the more frcf|ucnt renewal of these 
dangerous attaclcs. J>ut a greater one was in store 
forme when, on inquiring into the means, the amount 
of siege ammunition was found to be so totally inade- 
quate, that the Chief Engineer declared the project 
must be abandoned. There remains, therefore, but 
one alternative. whole force Avill be here in a 
day or two, when our entire project will bo matured. 
Disappointing as, I fear, our progress has been to 
you, the results of our exertions have been gi'eat; an 
immensely superior force has been on all occasions 
defeated with great loss, and I have reason to believe 
that the spirit of this mutineering multitude — con- 
temptible in the open, but as good, if not better, than 
ourselves behind guns — ^is comjiletely broken, and that 
the game is in our hands; foi’, by confining, or rather 
centralising the evil on Delhi, the heart of it will be 
crushed in that spot, and that ‘ delay,’ so far from 
beins: detrimental, has been of essential use ! But for 
the pirestige, I would leave Delhi to its fate. Anarchy 
and disorder would soon destroy it; and the force 
now before it — ^the only one of Europeans you have 
in India set free — ^nmuld be sufficient to re-establish 
the greater part of the country. To get into Delhi 
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Avill frn-ntly nnhu'c this f^inall force, niul T feel mucli iSo7. 
iieu ai rouraye in (.'Vi'n liintinir nf !in ohjcct wliich I 
h:iv(* no invt'n!i<ni of <'!u*rvinLr out — ;\{ nil even(?, (ill 
afu-r an u(unn]tt !ni< lieen nnnle. You may .say, why 
enyaye in t!u‘se e<msiant comhals? 'I'hu reason simply 
is ili'.it. Nvln n :\ttaeke<l, we. must clefeml onr.selves ; ami 
that to secure our eam]», our hc>spi(al?, onr stores, 
vVe.. every livinir heinii has (o he employed. The 
whole shiner is (no irigantie for the force brought 
ag;un‘^t it. 'I'he gates of Delhi once shut, with the 
whoh> of vour Native Army drilled, equipped, aud 
os-g:mised within the walls, a regularly pre])in’ed force 
should have been employesl, ami the ])l!ice inve.stod, 

Much e.s I Yiiluc the redtsetion of Delhi, and great as 
1 .see iluit the danger to my own reputation Avill be if 
we fail, still I wotild rather retire from it than risk 
this army ! Ihit, by God’.s blessing, all may be saved 
yet.’’ And in this letter, having set forth the general 
slate the great qnc.stion before liiin, lie proceeded 
to .s])e4ik of some of its personal hearings. “ My posi- 
tion," lie said, is diilieult ; and not the lc.ss so for its 
nmh'fmi d rcsponsil/ditie.s, wliich must always be the 
case when a Commnnder-in-Chief is in the same field. 

Pmt the valuable assistance wliich you have given me, 
in Brigadier-General Chamberlain, Avill Iicnccforward 
"reatlv liMileii my anxieties.” 

A few days before— on the 2‘j lli of June — Brigadier June 2t. 
Chamberlain had arrived in Camp to take the post of Arrival of 
Adjutant-General of the Army. His coming had been GcifcrnT' 
anticipated with the liveliest emotions of satisfaction. Chamberlain, 
Some said that he Avould be Avorth a thousand men. 

Those who had ever encouraged the bolder and the 
more hazardous course of action rejoiced most of all, 
for they believed that his voice Avoukl be lifted up in 

VOL. II. 2 0 
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1857 . favour of some dashing enterprise,*' It was, doubt- 
less, at that time great gain to have such a man at 
the elbow of the Commander.f A few months before 
officialism would have stood acfhast at such a selec- 

C 

tion, HeviUe Chamberlain had little departmental 
experience. But the Departments, in that great crisis, 
were not in the highest honour, Hot that they had 
faded — ^not that they had done any worse or any 
better than Departments are wont to do in great con- 
junctures ; but that the Delhi Field Force did not 
want Departments, but men. There was no want of 
manliness in the general Staff, for already within the 
space of three weeks one departmental chief had been 
killed and another disabled. But it was felt that there 
were men in the country, cast in the true heroic 
mould, vith a special genius for the work in hand. 
Some said, “ Oh, if Henr)’- Lawrence were but here !” 
others spoke of John Hicholson as the man for the 
•crisis; and all rejoiced in the advent of He%dlle 
Chamberlain, There was another, too, whose name 
at that time was in the mouth of the general camp. 
It was known that Baird Smith had been summoned 
to direct the engineering department, which had been 
lamentabl}^ in want of an efficient chief. All these 
thinofs were cheerinor to the heart of the Crimean 

C O 

General for he mistrusted liis o'svn judgment, and he 

* “KcTille Chamberlain has ar- herlain, rrho fullj sees and admits 
lived ; of this ve are ah glad, as well the diEculties I have been placed in, 
as the General. Wilbv’s bold con- He is favourable to the trial of get- 
ceptions may now receive more con- ting info the place, and a reasonable 
sideration.” — Greathed’s Zellers. — hope of success may be entertained. 
“ Everything wEl be right, they used I am willing to try, provided I can 
to sav, wiien Chamberlain comes, see my way to honourably secure my 
and all took courage wlien they saw sick and wounded, aud keeping open 
his stem pale face.'’ — Bistort/ of the ray supplies.” — Sir B. Barnard to 
Siege of Delhi. Sir John Lawrence, Jult/ 1. MS. 

T “You have sent me a sound, Qjrrespondence. 
good auxiliary in Brigadier Cham- 
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looked e.ntrci’ly for comiscllor.s in Mdiom he could 1S57. 
conlide. 

IJuird Smith was at Koorkhce, leading an active, 
busy life, thinking nuich of tljc Army before Dcllii, 
but never dreaming of taking jiart in the conflict, 
when, in the last week of dtnie. new.s readied him that 
he was wanted there to take tlie place of the Chief 
Ibigincer. who had completely broken down. Having 
imjirovised, with irregular despatch, a body of some 
six hundred Pioneer.-, and loaded fifty or sixty carts 
with I'.ngineer tools and stores, he .started on the 
25Uh of dune, .acoompanied Viy C'aptains Kobertson 
and Sjndng."' Pushing on by forced mtirches, he was 
within sixty miles of Dt'lhi, when, on the morning of 
the 2nd of duly, after a weary night-march, an express 
readuMl him with the stirring new.^ that an assault on 
Delhi had been planned for the early dawn of the 
morrow, and that all were anxious for his presence. 

After an hour or two of .sleej), he mounted .again, and 
rode — or, .as ho said, “ .scrambled” — on ; getting what 
he could to carry him — now a fresh horse, now an 
elephant, and again the coach-and-four of the Rajah 
of dheend; and so, toiling idl through the clay and 
the niglit, he reached Delhi by three o’clock on the 
morning of the 3rd. Wetiry and worn out though 
he Avas; tlie jn’O.-pect of the coining assault braced 
him up for the Avork in band ; but he had made the 
toilsome march for nothing. The projected attack 
Avas in abeyance, if it had not A\-holly collapsed. 

It Avas the old story: that Altai indecision, Avhich Postponc- 
had liceii the banc of Gener.al Barnard, as lender of 
such an entcriArisc as this, bad again, at the eleventh 

■* The letter ^v.^s goin" to join liis w.ns tilled in nn .ntlack on the N.etivc 
regiment in the Puniab. On the troops that liacl broken into mutiny 
morning of bis arrival at .tliclum lie in that place. 

2 0 2 
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1857. hour, overtliro^vn the holder counsels wliich he had 
July 3. ijecn persuaded to adopt. All tlie expected reinforce- 
ments had arrived, and lie was stronger tlian he liad 
ever been before.® The details of the assault had 
been arranged; the plans had been prepared: the 
troops had been told off for the attacking columns, 
though they liad not yet been warned, and the pro- 
ject was kept a secret in Camp — when information 
reached him that the enemy were contemplating a 
grand attack upon our position by the agency of the 
rebel regiments recently arrived from Rohilkund. 
The time of early morning appointed for the assault 
— a little before da 3 direak — would have been pro- 
pitious, lor the hour before dawn was dark and 
cloudy, and our troops could have advanced unseen 
to the City ■walls. But now the opportunity ■\vas 
lost. The time "was coming for “ the moon and day 
to meet,” and so ail hope of our creeping up, un- 
seen, beneath the shadow of the darkness, was 
passing away. Wliat Barnard and others called the 
“ Gamester’s Throw,” was not destined to be ihrovm 
by hirn.f 


* The Tcinforccmcnfs •nliich lind 
joined our Camp from the Punjab 
between the 2Gth of June and 3rd of 
July were the Head-quarters of Her 
Majesty’s Eiglith Foot, released by 
the defection of the JuUuiidhur Bri- 
ad_c; the Head-quarters of Her 
lajcsiy’s Sixly-first Foot; the First 
■Regiment of Punjab Infantry (Coke’s 
HitTcs) ; a squadron of Punjab Ca- 
valry; with two guns of European 
and two of Native Horse Artillery ; 
some European Reserve Artillery, 
and some Sikh gunners. The want of 
artillerymen to work our guns had 
been severely felt, aud Sir John Law- 
rence had done his best to supply 
them from all sources. The reinforce- 
ments detached above made up, ac- 


cording to Norman, onr effcclive 
force to six thousand six hundred 
men of all arms. 

f Tile causes of the abandonment 
of tlic enterprise were thus stated 
by Sir H. Barnard : “I had all pre- 
pared for the (jamestet^s throw last 
night, wheu tlic arrival of the re- 
inlorccmcnts of Coke’s gave me all 
the available means I can expect. It 
was frustrated, first, by hearing that 
we were to bo attacked in great force 
this morning at dawn of day, when 
to a certainty our Camp would be 
destroyed ; and, secondly, on ac- 
count of serious disaffection in 
(Charles) Nicholson’s Regiment, all 
the Hindoos of which I have dis- 
armed — and hung two of the Na- 
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The threateiied attack on onr position, said to have 1857. 
been fixed for the morniiiir of tlie 3rd, was not then t', 
developed into a fact; but at niglit the Eohilkund Brigade. 
Brigade'" — some four thousand or five thousand 
strong, Horse, Foot, and Ai*tillery — the Infantry 
in the scarlet uniforms of their old masters — went 
out, under cover of the darkness, and made their 
way towards Alipore, in rear of our Camp, with 
some va"ue intention of cuttina; off our communica- 
tions b}' destroying a post we had established there, 
and of intercepting some convoys on their way to or 
from the Ridge.f A force under Major Coke, of the 
Punjab Irregular Army, who had arrived in Camp 
on the last day of June, was sent out to give battle 
to the mutineers. It was a compact, well-appointed 
column of Cavahy and Infantry, with some Horse 
Artillery guns ; and the leader was held in repute 
for his achievements in border warfare. But the re- 


sult was a disappointment. The ground was marshy; 
the progress was slow ; and we were too late to do 
the work. Soon after dajdireak on the 4th, our 
column came in sight of the Sepoy Regiments v/hich 
were then returning from Alepore, and our guns 
were brought into action. But Coke had not taken 


live officers. Tlie Xiatli Irregulars 
evinced evident sign of ‘shake’ and 
as they numbered some four hundred 
and fifty, it became a serious ques- 
tion to leave all these natives in my 
Camp, when all my own forces were 
employed elsetvhere. Chamberlain 
admits that few men were ever 
placed in a more painfully respon- 
sible position. If I lose this small 
force, it will be felt all over the 
Punjab, and yet, if I do not take 
Delhi, the result wiU be equally dis- 
astrous. It will be a good 'deed 
when done! — and I will take care 
and do it, with every chance in my 
favour, in good will .” — Sir Kerry 


Barnard to Sir John Lawrence, July 
3, 1809. MS. Correspondence. 

~ The Bohilkund, or Bareilly, 
Brigade marched in on the 1st and 
2nd of July. It consisted of the 
Eighteenth, Twenty-eighth, Twenty- 
ninth, and Skty-ei^th Infantry 
Regiments ; the Eightii Irregular 
Cavalry, 3So. 15 Horse Battery, and 
two G-pounder post guns from Shah- 
jehanpore. 

■{• The enemy expected to find a 
convoy of wounded men going from 
our Camp to TJmbaliah, and another 
withtreasure and ammunition coming 
from Eerozepore. But he fortunately 
missed both of them. 
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right nccoimt of the flistnoce; our light Geld pieces 
Jn.'ide little inijircs.-ion iij)oii the cnerey, erid our 
Infantry had not come np in time to t:i!:c part in 
the engagement. The Sepo}' General, Ilukht Khan, 
svas, however, in no mood to come to closer quarters 
with us, so lie drew off his forces and Fct his face 
towards Delhi, leaving hehind him his baggage, consist- 
ing mainly of the nights plunder — an arnmurdtion 
v.'agrron and .some camel-loads of smali-arm cartridges. 

<-1.^ <3 

But they carried off all their guns, and returned to 
garrison not mncli v/eaker than wlicn tlicy .started. 
“'riic distance wc liad come from Camp," wrote 
General Heed to Sir Jolin Lawrence, “and the deep 
.state of the ground, prevented our guns and cavalry 
from pursuing. In fact, the horsc.s were knocked np, 
and the guns could scarcely be moved, while the 
enemy, being on higher ground, managed to get 
away their guns."*'= But if we had gained no glory, 
the enemy had added another to their long list of 
failures. They had taken out .some thousands of their 
best troops, and liad only burat a village, plundered 
a small isolated Britisli post, and left the plunder 
behind them on the field. But, if our eyes had not 
been opened before to the danger of some day having 
our rearward communications with Kurnaul and the 
Punjab — all the upper country from which we drew 
our supplies and reinforcements — interrupted by a 
swarming enemy, who might attack us at all points 

* ZIS.CoTretpondence . — Tlic author Camp to carry them in.”— Hodson 
of the “History of the Sic"e of says that “ our loss \ras about thirty 
Delhi,” "who vras obviously with or forty Europeans, and tlirec of my 
Coke’s force, adds: “Our men re- Native officers temporarily disabled.” 
turned completely exhausted by the Another vrriter (2/N. says: 
heat. Indeed, many of the Sixty- “Our loss was one Irrej^ular, arho 
first sank down beneath trees, and came from the Punjab with Coke, 
onr elephants had to be sent from and an Artillery driver.” 
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nt ilie Kamc fiine, so ns to prevent, tis from eficc(ively 1557. 
]n-ntccuivj: our rear, this expedition of tlic Rohilkund 
forcf^ dispersed nil tlic films (hat, still obscured our 
vision. And our I'nigineer officer.^, therefore, vere 
dirocted to adopt every possible measure to render 
till* estnblisliment of the enerii}' in onr rear a feat of 
difiicult, if not impossible, accomplishment; and the 
<?hi(f of thrs(,> v.-as the destruction of the bridges 
;u'ro:s the Nujutgnrh Canal, excetpt the one imme- 
diaielv in our rear, v.-liieh avc could ahvavs command 
and protect. 

Very .‘^uon Raird Smith and Darnard were in close 
consultation. The General rejoiced greatly in the 
]>resfncc of his new adviser, and gave him his un- 
stinted eonfidcnce. The arrival, indeed, of such a 
man ns the accomjdishcd Engineer, who knew every 
nool: and crevice in Dellii. and who, before lie lind 
anv expectation of being personally connected with 
the siege, bad devised a plan of attack, was great gain 
to th<i besieging force ; and Rarnard, whose ignorance 
of Indian warfare and mistrust of his own judgment 
drove him to seek advice in all likeliest quarters, 

Y.'ould gladly have leant most trustingly on Smith. 

Rut it was not decreed that lie should trust in any 
one much longer. His life was now wearing to a 
close. 

On the second day after Raird Smith’s arrival in Death of 
Catnp, cholera fell heavih* upon the General, and 
smote him down with even more than its wonted 
suddenness. General Reed had seen Barnard in the 
carlv morning, and observed nothing peculiar about 
him ; but by ten o’clock on that Sunday morning a Jdj 5. 
whisper was running through the camp that the 
Commander of the Delhi Field Force was djdng. 
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He liad Lceii inissed from liis ncciisfomed ])l!icc nt 
clmi’cli-servicc ; mid, before iiimiy hours had jinsscd, 
Jiis hrolccn-hearfcd .^on, who had mlnisfered to him 
Avith all the (eiidorne.s.s of a woman, w.as standing 
beside his lifele.'^s bofly. “'.rell them,'’ siiid fliedviim 
General, .speaking of his family in England, almost 
with his last breath — “ tell them that I die ha])py.’' 
Kext da}' his remains Avereeonvcyial on a gun-carriage 
to their last resting-place. ‘‘The only dilferencc,” 
wrote the Chaplain Avho performed the burial-service, 
“lietwcen the General and a ])rivnte soldier consisted 
in the length of the mournful train, Avhieh followed 
in solemn silence the mortal remains of the brave 
warrior.” 

From his denth-bed he had .sent a me.'^.sagc to Ilnird 
Smith, saying that he trusted to him to give such an 
exjdanation of the circumstances in which he Avas 
jihiccd as Avould save his reputation as a soldier. 
And, indeed, the same generosity of feeling as he 
had cA'inced in nil his cmleavour.s to brighten the 
character of his dead friend Anson Avas now dis- 
played by others toAvards him; for all men spoke and 
Avrote gently and kindly of Binmard, as of one against 
Avhom nothing was to be said except that circum- 
stances Avcrc adA'crse to him. “ I found him," Avrote 
Baird Smith, “ one of the most loA'cablc men I had 
ever met — rigidly conscientious in cA’cry duty, a per- 
fect gentleman in manner and feeling, a brave soldier, 
but unequal to the present crisis from an apparent 
Avant of confidence in himself and an inability to dis- 
criminate betAveen the judgments of others.” — “ In 
him,” Avrote General Reed to Sir John LaAATence, 
“ the service has lost a most energetic and indefati- 
gable officer, and I fear his untimely end Avas in a 
great measure to be attributed to his fearless exposure 
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of liimselC not only (o the. fire of tlic enemy, but to 185 
ibe more dcndly rnys of llu* siiii.” — “lie ^vns n liigli- 
minded, cxeellcnt oflu'cr,” Paid jMr. Commissioner 
Crc.iilied : “and on Knropiam ground, in a European 
war. would have done (he State, good service; but lie 
w;;< ( 0 !i suddenly thrust into tlie most difiicult active 
.Service in India that could bo imagined, and found 
Isiniself ])laced in command of an Army wliicb Ge- 
neral Anson bad organised, and obliged to carry out 
o]i! rations v.diicli lie woidd not liimself liavc nndcr- 
ta.keii with the means at his command. "With more 
Im-iwledge of till! relative merits of bis troops and of 
llu* enemy, he w<mld, I think, have achieved a great 

sneee.^s.” “Ilow lie has carried on so long,” wrote 

Neville (.'hamberlain, “ is wonderful. All day in the 
snn. and the most part of the night either walking up 
and down the imiin .street of the camp or visiting the 
batteries and jiosts. Ilis eonstilulion was such that 
he <*ould not command slecji at the moments when he 
might have rested, and e.Nliansted nature has given 
w;iy. \Vc all <leej!ly h.unent his lo-tis, for a kinder or 
mure nolde-mindcd oflicer never lived.” 


1 need add nothing to thc.se tributes from the 
foremost ofiicer.s in the Camp. Only three months 
liefore Earnard had written to Loi’d Canning, sajdng: 
“ Cannot yon find .some lough job to put to me? I 
will serv'c you faithfull}".”* The “ tough job" had 
been found, and a single month of it had snficed 
to lay him in his grave. But he had redeemed his 
promise. He had served the State faithfully to the 
last hour of his life. 

* Ante, vol. i., pngc 5G3. Some rfispomlcncc will be found in the 
furllKT ( xlniot-i from Barnard’s Cor- Appendix. 
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j\ik1 here fitly c1opc.s tfio second pnrt of this Story 
of the Siege of Delhi. Ti is the story of a .snecession 
of profitless episodes — dcsultoiy in narration ns in 
fact ; the story of a month’s fighting v.'ith no results 
hut I0.SS of life, -waste of nnilcrial re.sourccs, and hitter 
disappointment in all the dwelling-places of the -Eng- 
lish in India, ns week after week passed away, and 
every frc.sh report of the fall of Delhi was proved to 
be a mockery and a lie. 
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cir.vPTER y. 

or r.xum,,rnn-is;r,V0VKcr 

’uc!M ^•■J■I•r-c /.i. ^ " ■'■'■'■'J’ — ms roMTio.v 

.uti.M, A'lI.Cjh or Tin; CM'!' ITIT-.. ... 

RAr.r.i'o;.-. I’ttiii 

°f >>’■•> •ippcaraiico nt. Delhi, Jnir 1557 
.1.1 ,..ni h had hejruii l„ o.vnnine thoroughly the <?»csVion or' 
lileaiis and resources .at his disposal. lie had „„ -''j!'"* fct 
gpa, opinion of .he po.vcr of tie place ,0 .s,™d a 
.‘■nee, if the lu-.stegcrs had adetjualo material for its 
prosecution hut never was a hesieging .army i„ 
tvor.se plight for the conduct of great operations d.nn 
the I.ritisli .Army hefore Delhi. The Chief Knoinecr 
fomid lh;:{ In.'^ .‘■iege ordnance con.-^i.-sted of Uvo ‘>i 
Iioiinders nine 1 S.,,oundcr.s, .six S-inch mortars .and 
t.vo or three Sdncli Iioiviizcrs. The enemy ’were 
miieii stronger m .Artillery. They could briim to 
any point nn,-n to attack from twenty-five to thirty 
;iun.s and ten or twelve mortars— all as well served 
a^ our own. Hut tliere was somethinrr even worse 
than tide. If we had pos.sc.ssed more guns we could 
not have u<--t'd them, for there was a deplorable want 
of ammunition. Ilaird Smith stood aghast at the 
di'-covery that, the .shot in store for the heavy o-uns 
^ya.s .scarcely equal to the requirements of a day’s 
•doge, and tluM-e was no immediate prospect of the 
receipt of further .supplies j,,.-\v:hilst, on *h,e other 
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liand, the enemy AV(n-o fiirnislied v/itli the inex- 
haustible rc.sonrce.s of the great Delhi Mnga/.ine, It 
wi-s ])lain, therefore, tliat in this helpless state it 
Avonhl have been juadness to eoinmenec siege opera- 
tions, which must have been sj)eedily abandoned from 
the e.xhau.slion of our material su{>])lies. 

But the que.slion still suggested it.self; “Tdight not 
the ))lace be carried by assault?" It was easier to an- 
swer this in the .afiirmative. “Here,” he argued, “ the 
relative forces are materially ciinngcd in value. We 
have a highly disciplined body under a .single head, 
comjdetely in hand, full of pluck, and anxious to 
attack, and with almost unlimited self-reliatjce. The 
enemy is without any head, not in hand at all, so far 
broken in spirit that he has never met us in battle — 
with any odds in his favour — without being beaten. 
It is very true that his number.s much exceed ours, 
and that in a town, in street-fighting, discipline is of 
less v.'duc than in the open battle-field. It is true, 
also, that a.ssaults are proverbially precarious. Xa- 
poleon said of them, ‘a dog or a goose may decide 
their issues.’ The results of failure would be as 
fcrril)le and depressing as those of success would be 
glorious and inspiriting.”'" All these things he de- 
liberately considered ; but, weighing the chances on 
either side, he came to the conclusion that “ the jwo- 
babilities of success were far greater than those of 
failure, and the reasons justifying an assault stronger 
than those which justified inaction.” He therefore 
urged upon the General, in an official letter, the 
advantages of an assault by escalade, the gates which 
■we desired to force being blown in by powder-bags. 
“And,” he vTote, four months afterwards, “looking 
back now with the full advantages of actual ex- 

* IIS. Correspondence of Colonel Baird SmiiL 
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pericnce, nnd Avitlu I believe, very litdc disposition 1S57. 
to maintain n forc,£r'nic conclusion, because it vas 
foregone. I lliink at lliis rnonienl, if we had assaulted 
any lime between tlie -Itli and 1-lth of July, we 
should have carried the place.” 

When the Ibi£rincer's letter reached the TIcad-Quar- General Rcetl 
tens of the Force. Sir Henry Barjiard was dead, or 
dvine:.! The connnand was then assumed bv General 
Feed. Since he had been in the Helhi Camp, with 
no immediate responsibility upon him, his hcaltli liad 
improved ; and although he .still appeared to others, 
c.speci.ally to men with the ine.\haustiblc cncr/.dcs of 
Baird Smith, a feeble invalid, he bc.dievcd liimself to 
be equal to the work, and wrote that, “with the aid 
of the Almighty, he trusted to caiay it to a suc- 
co.s.sful issue.” To this oflicer Baird Stnith’s plan of 
assault was submitted. He did not immediately 
reject it. On the 0th, he wrote to Sir John Law- 
rence, .sayinp’, .still have the assault in contem- 
])lation, the details of which arc not yet quite com- 
pleted by the Engineers’ De])artment under Baird 
Smith.” But the dela}', whether originating in the 
Engineer.?’ Department, or in the councils of the 
General, was fatal to the scheme; and, ns Baird 
Smith afterwards wrote, “the opportunity passed 
away, and the question of assault or no assault 
finally resolved itself into doing nothing by sheer 

• MS. Corrc.spoiulcncc of Colonel Gcncr.il were buried nt ten o’elock 
B.iird Srnilli, on Unit dnj'; .nnd Afr. Ilotton {Chap- 

t I lirivc here ng.iin to noliec llic Iain's l^^arralivii), who performed tlio 
confusion of dates, of which I hnvc funeral service, says most dislinetlv 
spoken in n former note, ll.aird that Ilarnard died at tlirce o’clock 
.Smith, in a letter before mo, .says, on Suiul.iy afternoon, July 6. There 
“My letter recommending tlic mc.n- i.s not the le.ast doubt of the fact, 
sure went in on the Cth. I doubt if Baird Smith’s letter, therefore, was 
Sir Henry Barnard ever saw it, as not sent in until after Barnard’s 
he died a day or two afterwards.’’ death, unless he is wrong about the 
But Mr. Grcatlicd, in a letter dated date of its dcspatcli. 

July C, says that the remains of the 
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force of circumstances.” “Wliatevcr is,” lie added, 
“being best, I am content -with tilings as they are, 
and 1 am very far indeed from attaching the slightest 
blame to those who ditlered from me on the question 
of assaulting. They, doubtless, examined the proba- 
bilities as conscientiously as I did, but realised them 
ditlcrently, and came to a contraiy conclusion. The 
ditlicultics ■were great enough, and the consequences 
grave enough, to require every man to form and to 
hold to his own oyiinion, and yet to promote tolera- 
tion at ditlercnccs — at any rate, that was my view 
of the case, right or wrong.” And, truly, it was very 
right. For there is nothing, perhaps, which calls 
for more toleration than the solution of great military 
questions, when there are antagonistic ari’ays of diffi- 
culties to be considered. It has been said of other 
places than Delhi, which have stood protracted sieges, 
that they might have been carried by assault within 
the first hour of our appearance before them. It 
was said of Dhurtporc; it was said of Sebastopol; 
but neither Combcrmerc nor Kaglan thought that it 
vras his duty to risk the chance of a failure by 
attempting it. 

The circumstances, the force of which was said by 
the Chief Eimineer to have settled the momentous 

O 

question of assault or no assault, were these. Whilst 
in the English Camp our people were considering the 
best means of attacking the enemy within the walls of 
Delhi, the enemy were making renewed attacks on 
the British Camp outside the walls ; and every ncAV 
attack reduced our scanty numbers. On the 9tli 
of July thej'" came out in force against us. In- 
telligence of their design reached General Reed in the 
morning, and he was in some measure prepared for 
them; but he scarcely expected a daring inroad of 
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the appearance of the familiar uniform of the Irre- 
gular Cavalry of our oavti Picquets, our people at first 
thought that they had been driven in by the advance 
of the enemy ; and so the guns, AAdiich might have 
opened upon them, were pointed harmlessly at the 
troopers.’^' But there vras something much AAmrse 
than this. The mistake of the British Artillery Avas 
folloAved by the disgrace of the British Cavalry. 
As the Irregulars of the Eighth from Delhi SAvept on, 
the detachment of Carabineers, Avhich formed a part 
of the Picquet, turned and fled. Stillman, Avho com- 
manded them, remained alone at his post. The first 
error Avas soon discoAmred. Hills, Avho Avas in charge 
of the artillery — tAvo horse-artillery guns — of the 
Picquet, saAv present^ that it AAms a hostile attack, 
and ordered out his guns for action. But the enemy 
Avere upon him; he had not time to open fire. In 
this emergency the dashing Artillery subaltern — a 
man of light Aveight and short stature, young in years, 
but vfith the coolness of a veteran and the courage of 
a giant — set spurs to his horse and rushed into the 
midst of the advancing troopers, cutting right and 
left at them Avitli good efiect, until tAvo of them 
charged liim at the same time, and by the shock of 


* The actual assailants were 
troopers of the Eighth Irregular 
Cavalry, who had mutinied at Ba- 
reilly ; but it was more than sus- 
pected that the men of the Ninth 
•were cognisant of and favoured the 
attach. It lias been seen {Note, 
ante, page 5 G 5) that General Barnard 
had been very doubtful of their 
fidelity. There had been many de- 
sertions from their ranks, but no 
signs of open mutiny. It may be 
stated here that after this affair of 
the 9th of July, the regiment was 
quietly moved out of Camp, ap- 
narcntly on duty. “Ou the Ilth of 
July the Head-Quarters of the Begi- 


ment proceeded to Alipore, for the 
purpose of keeping open the com- 
munication •with the rear. Large 
detachments were sent into the 
divisions of Saharunpore, Sonepuf, 
and Paneput. On the 2Ist of July, 
in consequence of a large desertion 
from the Soneput detachment, it was 
deemed advisable to march the regi- 
ment buck towards the Punjab.” — 
Parliameniartj Return of Regiments 
that have Mutinied. A wing of the 
Ninth Irregular had accompanied tlie 
first siege-train to Delhi {ante, page 
189), and the other (Head-Quarters) 
•u'ing had joined our Camp on the 
2nd of July. 
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the collision, both horse and rider were thrown 3857 . 
violently to the ground. Regaining his feet after his 9. 
assailants had passed on, he recovered his sword in 
time to renew the combat with three Sowars, two 
mounted and one on foot. The two first he cut 
down,* and then engaged the third, a young, active 
swordsman of good courage, who came fresh to the 
encounter, whilst Hills, scant of breath and shahen 
by his fall, had lost all his first strength, but none of 
his first courage. The heavy cloak, too, which he 
wore, as a protection against the rain, dragged at 
his throat, and well-nigh choked him. The chances 
were now fearfully against him. Twice he fired, but 
his pistol snapped, and then he cut at his opponent’s 
shoulder. The blow did not take efiect; and the 
trooper, watching his opportunity, clutched at the 
English subaltern’s sword and wrested it from him. 

Hills then closed Avith his enemy, gi’appled him so 
that he could not strike out with the sabre, and smote 
him Avith clenched fist again and again on the face, 
until the Englishman slipped and fell to the ground. 

The “ Mound ” was a faAmurite place of gathering 
in Camp. It commonly happened that many of our 
ofiicers were to be seen there, watching the progress 
of events below, or discussing the operations of the 
siege. But the heavy rain of the 9th of July had 
drh'en our people to the shelter of their tents. 

Among others. Major Tombs was in the Artillery 
mess-tent — one of the cheeriest places in Camp — 
when a trooper of the Hiuth Irregular Cavahy, in a 
state of high excitement, rode up and asked the Avay 

* “ The first I mounded and thought! had tilled him; apparently 
dropped him from his horse ; the he must hare clung to his horse, for 
second charged me with a lance. I he disappeared. The wounded man 
put it aside, and caught him an then came up, but got his skull 
awful gash on the head and face. I split.” — Hills’ Harraiite. 
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.ueanunil-e. 

the Sovrars. 

fiuslied Trith their first 

Jzlj 9. 

Siicoess, vrere st 

reening onTrands through our picqiiets. 


to the main s 

treet of our 

Camp. dYiiar could ac- 


count for the 

rout of the 

Carabineers — ^rrhat ccuid *• 


explain die llifilit of the Horse Artnlerx r"*' Tlie utmost 
confusion prevaileci. Our people turned out in ex- 
circ-'L hast..t. not kno'ving Trnr.t it all portended. 
T'ue road -rrn.ich the reb -el-troopers liad taken led to 
the Artillc-T}' Lines. There uas a Xative troop of 
Horse Anillerv there tinder INIajor Eennj : and the 
Souars called upon them to fraternise ^th their 
part”, and to march back trith them to DeliiL The 
loval h'a.tives sternlr replied that they obeyed ordy 
tlieir ovni olncers. Xear them vras Henry Olpherts’ 
European troop, unlimbered and ready for immediate 
action. The black troop rras benreen them and the 
enemv ; but the Xatire gunners called upon the 
v.-liite troopers to nre through their bodies. Tliere 
v.-.a5 no need for this. The u’hole Camp -vras novr 
astir. For a little -PThile me Sovrars had profited by 
the uncenaint}* and perplexity in our Camp. But- 
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tlieir triiinipli was soon turned to defeat, and tliey 1857. 
fled back to Delhi, leaving many of these audacious 
rebels behind them, including the originator of tlie 
perilous exploit.* Tliat so many of them escaped mi- 
scatlied, returning by the wa}’’ they had come, is not 
to be accounted for, except on the ground of surprise 
and confusion. Acts of individual gallantly are re- 
corded — none more lustrous than those scored up to 
tlie honour of the brave artilleiymen, Renii}^ and 
Fagan.f But some dark clouds ovcrshadoived the 
scene. It is related that in the absence of tangible 
enemies, some of our soldieiy, wlio turned out on 
this occasion, butchered a number of unoffending 
camp-followers, servants, and others, wlio were hud- 
dling together, m vague alarm, near the Christian 
churchyard. No loyalty, no lidelity, no patient good 
service, on the part of these poor people, could ex- 
tinguish for a moment the tierce hatred which pos- 
sessed our white soldiers against all who wore the 

O 

dusky livery of the East. 

This bold incursion of Irregulars into our Camp Affairs in ilie 
did not supply all the day’s lighting. All through 
the mornine; a brisk cannonade had been maintained 
by the enemy, and answered b}'^ our guns on the 
Right. It was soon apparent, however, that the 


* “Tlicy were at first supposed 
to he the Ninth, but, bein'’ dis- 
covered, were chnrgcd by Brigadier 
Gr.^nl with hisLancci's, and Captain 
Hoiison wiili the Guides, who drove 
them out of Cantonments.” — Gcuernl 
Heed io Sir John Lawrence. MS. 
Correspondence. Tliis, however, as 
regards Ilodsou’s part in the expul- 
sion of the enemy, is erroneous. 
] I oiison started in pursuit wiili Die 
Guides, mistook the enemy for our 
own people, and rode some three 
miles parallel to them, until they 


suddenly erossed a bridge and “gal- 
loped oir to Uclhi.” — See Grcalhed’s 
and Ilodsoii’s I/:llers. 

f Rcnny is said to have shot 
several of the rebel troopers with his 
revolver. Fagan rushed out of his 
tent with only a pen in his hand, got 
together a few men, killed fifteen of 
the enemy, and returned with a 
sword ancl Jlinie rifle, of which he 
had “ eased” a llessaldar of the Ir- 
regulars. — Uorinan’s Narralive , — 
Greathed's Letters. — History of the 
Siege of Delhi. 
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1857 . rebel musketeers ivere ns active as tbcir giinucrs. A 
July 9. body of Sepoys bad posted themselves in tlic suburb 
of the Siibzee-mundee, vbere, screened and aided b}' 
bouses and walled gardens, and otlicr enclosures, 
they kept up a galling fire on our picquets. This 
could not be endured ; so a column was formed to 
attack and dislodge them. It consisted of the Ilead- 
Quarters and two companies of the Sixtieth llifl(!s, 
detachments of the Eiglith and Sixty-first I* oot. find 
tlie Fourth Sikh Infantiy, with the six guns of 
Major Scott’s battery; whilst 3Iajor Kcid was in- 
structed to co-operate with them with such men as 
could be spared ft’om the Main Picquet. Commanded 
by General Chamberlain, our column swept through 
the Subzee-mundee, and was soon in close conflict 
with the insurgents. Posted as they were, and ofu*n 
firing dovm upon us from some elevated structure, it 
was not easy to dislodge them. Tlic fighting was of 
the kind most distasteful and most destructive to our 
Bi’itish soldiery. But their stubborn courage pre- 
vailed at last. The work was done thorouirhlv 
but such thorough work always was done by us, at 
heavy cost to our ever-decreasing force. We could 
ill spare at that time a single fighting man ; but tlie 
cotemporary historians relate that more than two 
hundred of our people were killed or disabled on 
that 9th of July.f And so the chances of a suc- 
cessful assault upon the city began to dwindle into a 
certainty of failure ; and those who had urged it with 

» “ Eventually everything was f The number stated is tno htin- 
effected that was desired, our success dred and twenty-three, ineluding one 
being greatly aided by the admirable officer killed and eight wounded, 
and steady practice of Major Scott’s The offieer killed was Capt.ain Mount- 
battery under a heavy fire— eleven steven, of the Eighth. There w.is 
men being put ‘ hors de eombat’ out licavy carnage in the enemy’s ranks, 
of its small complement.” — Norman, 
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the o;rcatest coiifideiicG, now had their misn-mno:s.'^ 1857. 
It is true that tlie carnage among the enemy iiad 
been far greater than in our ranks; but they had 
never been numericallj' stronger tlian at that time, 
and the heaps of dead ^Ylucll they left behind them 
diminished but little the vital resources of that enor- 


mous jrarrison. 

And, a few da 3 -s afterwards, this question of as- Action of 
snult, as Baird Smith wrote, had finally “ resolved 
itself into nothing by sheer force of circumstances 
for there was another hard fieflit, and another lonrr 
list of casualties. On the 14tl), the enemy again 
came out in force to the attack of our- position on the 
Bight. It was said that they had vowed to cany 
our batteries, and destro}* that formidable picquet at 
Hindoo Kao’s house, which had sent the message of 
death to so many of their comrades. Becher’s spies 
had gained intelligence of the movement, and Beid 
had been warned of the coming onslaught. He was 
quite ready for them, and said, laughingly, that they 
had attacked him and been beaten nineteen times, 
and that he did not expect to be worsted on the 
twentieth. The attack commenced about eight o’clock 
in the morning. For some time our people stood on 
the defensive, keeping the mutineers at bay. Both 
forces were under cover, and little execution was 
done. But when the sun was going dovai. XeHUe 
Chamberlain saw that the time liad come to resort to 
other measures. So despatching a letter to Reid, 
desiring him to be prepared to attack the enemy, and 
act ill concert wiih him, he sent Showers with another 


column, consistimr of detachments of the First Euro- 
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1857. pcans, the 75th Queen’s, Coho’s niul Ilodson’s 

July 14. Horse, with six Horse Artillery guns iiiuler 'J’urncr 
and Money, to take them in tlank. 'J’iie w.'illed 
gardens, and other places of' shelter, in which the 
mutineers had posted themselvc.s, were now to he 
cleared; and it was a tine thing to see our cfduinns 
sweeping down upon the enemy, Meid’s little Goorkahs 
setting up a ringing cheer, and every man panting 
eagerly for the atlra}'. 'J'hcn two of our great Pnn- 
jabee warriors were to he seen ever in the thicke.st of 
the tight. Where danger threatened most, Cham- 
berlain and Hodson ivcre sure to be seen, 'flie 
enemy were driven from point to point, in confused 
flight, clean out of their .shell ering walls ; and the 
more impetuous of their assailant.s pushed on after 
them along the main road, within the fire from the 
Avails of Delhi. There Avas it that Chamberlain, fear- 
lessly exposing himself, according to his wont, Avell- 
nigh met his death-Avound. A parly of the enemy, 
covered by a Ioav AA'all, had made a stand, and Avere 
pouring in a dcstructiAm tire upon our adA'anciiig 
soldiciy, Avhich made them for a moment recoil, 
Avhen the Adjutant-General, setting spurs to bis 
horse, called upon the men to folloAv him, and cleared 
the enclosure. He AA^as gallantly supported; but a 
musket-ball took ctfcct upon him, and broke his left 
arm beloAv the shoulder.* Our people Avere then so 
near the city aaMIs that the pursuit became disastrous. 
For the eneni)^ gathered fresh courage, and rallied 
before their defences, AA'hilst the hot haste A\"ith Avhich 

* It was thought at first to be a walls. lie bore liis wound and his 
gun-shot wound. A cotemporary let- iiain nobly, with a high cheerful 
ter says : “ Chamberlain w;is brousht courage, but gcUins out of the iiar- 
in with a sorely shattered arm. His row dooley was tod much for him, 
impression was that he had been and as he leant on two or three 
struck by grape, which was being people he stumbled forward and fell, 
showered on them from the city almost on the shattered limb.” 
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M’e had pushed on to cliastise the mutineers ■U’^as 1S57. 
throwing confusion into our ranks. Tlie management 
of the pursuing force was not equal to the gallantry 
of the pursuit. At one point we had driven the 
mutineers from their guns, but we were not prepared 
to take advantage of their desertion. Hodson’s quick 
eye marked the opportunity, and he was eager to 
cliarge the battery. But the men, upon whom he 
called to aid him, were exhausted, and at the moment 
tlierewas no response. It is always, in such straits, a 
question of moments. Seeing that there was hesita- 
tion, a Sepoy gunner applied the port-tire to a piece 
loaded with grape ; and before the smoke had cleared 
awa)’’ the guns had been limbered up, and the oppor- 
tunity was lost for ever. 

Again the old story was repeated. "W’e had gained 
a profitless, perhaps, indeed, a dubious victoiy, at a 
loss of two Imndred men, killed or disabled.'- The 
finest soldier in the Camp, foremost in reputation, 
foremost ever in action, and all but first in official 
position, had been carried maimed and helpless to 
his tent. It was a sorry day’s work that sent XeviUe 
Chamberlain, Adjutant-General of the Arm}', to the 
Sick List. It was a sorry week’s work tliat had de- 
prived our little force of the services of twenty-five 
ofiicers and four hundred men. It had quite settled 
the question of the assault. With these diminished 
numbers, how could a sufficient force be left for tlie 
protection of our Camp ? Even the most eager spirits 
now felt that it must be a hopeless effort. ‘‘There 
will be no assault on Delhi yet,” wrote Hodson on the 
I6th; “our rulers will now less tlian ever decide on 

Tile autnor of tlie '• nistoTT of and a liundred and seTentT-seren. 

Ibe Sicjre of Delhi” says: “Seven- men wonrided.” 
teen men killed^ and sixteen oincers 
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1857. 
July IG. 


July 17. 

Resignation 
of General 
Reed. 


Brigadier 
T7ilson ill 
command. 


a bold course, aud, truth to tell, the numbers of the 
enemy have so rapidly increased, and ours have been 
so little replenished in proportion, and our losses for 
a small army have been so severe, that it becomes a 
question whether now we have numbers sufficient to 
risk an assault. Would to Heaven it had been tried 
when I first pressed it 1” 

On, the 17th of July General Reed resigned the 
command of the Delhi Field Force. During his 
brief season of responsibility his health had broken 
down under the exertions and anxieties of his posi- 
tion, and it was useless any longer to struggle against 
his daily-increasing infirmities. So he made over the 
command of the Force to Brigadier Archdale Wilson, 
and betook himself to the quietude of the Himalayahs.* 
The selection of an officer who had done so well in 
the actions on the Hindun was the source of general 
satisfaction in the Camp.f There were few who did 
not see in the change good promise of increased 
energy and activity in the prosecution of the siege. 
But, in truth, we had reached a period of its history 
at which energy and activity could be displayed only 
in acts of defensive Avarfare. 


It is certain that when Brigadier-General Wilson 
took command of the Delhi Field Force, the circum- 
stances Avhich he Avas called upon to confront Avere of 

Hodson says tliat Wilson sue- a protest, against liis supercession 
ceeded by virtue of seniority. The and retired to Sinilah. General Reed 
autlior of tlie “History of the Siege had anticipated the difficulty on the 
of Delhi ” says, “ he was not the score of rank by making Wilson a 
Senior General in Camp.” The Brigadier-General— an appointment 
senior officer in Camp, according afterwards confirmed by Govern- 
to substantive rank, was Colonel ment. 

Congreve, of H.M.’s Twenty-ninth, f See Greathed’s Letters and the 
Quartermaster-General of Queen’s “History of the Siege of Delhi.” 
troops. It is stated that he sent in 
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n ino.ct liiscnuniiiiD"; chnr.icfcr. Two Cornmniulors 
Dr.il been *lowji hy jincl :i thinl lind been 

driven fntm b'lunj) by its approaches. The Chiefs 
e.f the. ^taff — the Adjutant -General and Qnartor- 
nn:>:< r-(»ener.d — lay wounded in llicir tents, l^or 
nr-re than tivc; weid:^ tlie Gritisli troops before Dellii 
laid bi‘en standiny U]ion the. debaisive. Time after 
finu*. upon the City had been projected, and 

liad bis-n ih-fi-rrcfl ; and at hi'-t the bold exjierimont 
ba<l bi'i-n fmally abandoned. Duriny tho.-jc* iiveweclcs 
tin* oiu-mv liad attaclced us a score of times, and it 
I'.ad h-uy lu'e’i acltiiowlcdyed that tlie Ilriiish were 
the rn-ieyed, mu fhe r.esieycr.s. It, was impossible 
that all th.i.'^ sh.onld not hav<; liad it.s cllect upon tlie 
dlM’ijdlne of the IVdhi Field Force. It nmst be an 
ot< rnal liononr to that force, tlint tlie deteriorating 
^'ffi'cts of stieh a .^tate of things were so .sliglit ; 
but. iievertliele.is. they were ehairly disecrniblo. Th.e 
.'crejjgth of the rebel garrison ha<l been conlinuall}’ 
inrjvasing; and though their loss wa.s even heavii>r 
tlie.n our ov,-i). our mmdicr.s were so inferior, that in 
]iro|i(n'tioji to them our .'^utforiugs were greater. It 
was liard to say how mtieh long(‘r the endurance of 
our peojde would l.)e proof ag.ainst .a constant sncces- 
.sion of vexations a.ttacks on flie part of the enemy, 
and profitlo.s^ victories on our own. Our troops had 
grown weary of l)eating the enemy, witliont appa- 
rent Iv weakening their resources, or diminishing their 
confidence, or lengthening tlie intervals between their 
.attacks. It is not .strange, therefore, lliat in tlie 
middle of this month of July tlie Briti.sli Chief looked 
the dUlieiiltles of our ])o.sitioii very gravely in the 
face, and that tlierc wci’c .some doubts ns to ■wliether 
we could hold our own much longer witli such fearful 
odds against us. But no sucli doubts ought to have 


1857. 
July 17. 
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1857. 
July 17. 


Question of 
retirement. 


been entertained for a moment. Our troops bad 
been much harassed ; they were diminished in num- 
bers ; they had seen a constant succession of stubborn 
encounters, which had conduced nothing to the final 
issue ; and they Avere groAving very Aveary of a state 
of things of Avhich they could not see the end. But, 
if they had lost some of tlieir discipline, they had lost 
none of their heart. They Avere impatient, but not 
desponding. They Avere equal to any demands that 
could have been made upon them, and Avould have 
resented the idea of retreat. 

But ever since the commencement of tiie month 
the thought of a retrograde movement had been 
fixing itself in the minds even of men Avho had been 
at one time eager for the bolder course, Avhioh had 
been described as the “gamester’s throAv.” Before 
the death of General Barnard, Hervey Greathed — 
though he had throAvn in the Aveight of his authority 
as Chief Civil Ofiicer at Delhi, into the scales on the 
side of vigorous action — liad begun to discern the 
fact that there might be some advantages to tlie 
country generally in liberating the troops noAV pent 
up before the Avails of the great city, and wasting 
their energies in the strenuous idleness of a dis- 
astrous defence. They Avere much needed at other 
points AAdiere our people Avere girt around with danger, 
and a great moral effect might be produced by a suc- 
cession of victories, such as the Delhi Field Force, 
under happier circumstances, might calculate on 
achieving. The time for assaulting had passed. F^e- 
ville Chamberlain and Baird Smith, Avho were both 

* " The determinatioa to take whether we should maintain our 
Dellii by assault has been twice on position, or raise the siege, and dis- 
the eve of execution, and I no longer pose of our forces as may best serve 
feel confident that it will again be the iiublic interests, until a second 
so far matured. And supposing I cam))aigu be opened .” — Greathed to 
am right, the question will arise Latcrence, July 4. MS. Corres, 



QUESTION OF RAISING THE SIEGE. 5B1) 

bv official position and native worth tiic moving 3^57. 
principles of the besieging force, had given iip all ^'1- 
hope of succeeding in such an enterprise, Cliarn- 
beriain, indeed, had begun to apprehend that, in their 
existing state of discipline, it might be Ijazardous in 
the extreme to entangle them in the streets of Delhi. 

There was nothing left, for us, therefore, hut to 
hold on until the arrival of reinforcements ; and the 
question had arisen and had been freelv discusser] at 
Head-Quarters, whether, until we could app^siir ?,»eTore 
Delhi in greater strength, it would not. both on mill- 
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1857. told the General that to raise the siege would he fatal 
July 17. to our national interests. “It is our duty,” he said, 
“to retain the grip which we now have upon Delhi, 
and to hold on like grim Death until the place is our 
own.” He dwelt upon the many circumstances in 
our favour. Our communications with the Punjab 
were open. There was still there a considerable 
. amount of available strength, which the increasing 
security of that great province would soon place 
at the disposal of the Delhi leader. The army was 
in good health, and it ivas well supplied. It was 
true that little had been done to strengthen the 
position of our besieging army, or to bring our 
guns to bear with more fatal effect upon the enemy’s 
works. But he pledged himself to do what as yet 
had been undone. And then he urged the General 
to consider what would be the result of the with- 
drawal of the Force. “All India,” he said, “would 
at once believe that we retreated because we were 
beaten, and in such circumstances an adverse imi^res- 
sion of this kind Avas as disastrous as the severest 
defeat Ave could sustain. We must abandon, in such a 
case, our communications Avith the Punjab, and cease 
to act as a coA^ering force to that province, from 
Avhich all the reinforcements Ave could hope for must 
be draAvn; Ave must again fight our Avay to Delhi 
against reinvigorated enemies, increased in numbers 
and spirits, and Ave must cease to perform the incal- 
culably important function of check-mating the entire 
strength of the revolt, by draAving toAvards Delhi, as 
a great focus, all the mutinous regiments of all arms, 
and so preventing them from dispersing themselves 
over the country, and attacking and overpoAvering 
our defenceless posts.” These arguments prevailed. 
Wilson listened, and Avas convinced. He thanked 
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IS57. in our rear, to intercept an expected convoy on its 
Avay to our camp, and when they liad thus dravTi 
out a considerable part of our strength, to make a 
vehement attack upon our Right. The movement to 

July IS. Alipore was never made, hut, on the 18th of July, 
the enemy again betook themselves to the old work 
of harassing us from the slielter of the suburbs; so a 
detachment of Infantry and Artillery was sent out, 
under Colonel Jones of the Sixtieth Rifles, with the 
old result. What had come to be called “rat- 
hunting” went on for a while, and a number of 
British officers and men fell beneath the fire of the 
enem}^* But there was this time no attempt at pur- 
suit. Colonel Jones, having driven the mutineers 
from their shelter, withdrew his own men carefully 
and skilfull)’’, covering their retirement with his guns. 
It was the last of our many conflicts in the Subzec- 
mundee suburb. Our Engineer officers were already 
at work clearing aAvay the cover — the garden-walls, 
the ruined houses, and the old serais, of which the 
enemy had made such good use from the commence- 
ment of the siesre, and were connecting' our advanced 
posts in that direction with the Main Picquet on the 
Ridsie. 

July 23. Perhaps it was in despair of making any impression 
upon our Right, that a few days afterwards, July 
23rd, the enemy in considerable force streamed out 
of the Cashmere Gate, and endeavoured to establish 
themselves at Ludlow Castle, whence they opened a 
fire both on the Metcalfe Picquet and the Ridge. A 
column of British a,nd Sikh Infantry, with guns from 
Turner’s and IMoney’s troops, was, therefore, sent out, 
under Brigadier Showers, to dislodge them. The 

* Our loss ^as one officer and (one mortally) and sixty-six men 
twelve men tilled, and three officers wounded. 
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work WMS .soon accoinplislicfl. The enemy were in 1857. 
retreat to tlie city walls, btit. atrnin the fatal inclina- 
lion to ])ress on in jmr.suit wa.s irresistible, and our 
cobmin was drawn on towards the city walls, and 
many of our liest ofticer.s were carried wounded to 
the rear. Colonel ISealon, who bad been appointed 
to oilieiate as ^Sdjutant-Gencral, wa.s shot tlirougli 

the bodv. 'j’urner and i\Ioney of the Artillcrv. and 

• • ^ 

otln'r.-', were woimded and Captain Law, who was 
serving with Coke's rific.'^, was killed. The loss of 
the enemy was not hca\-y, and they carried off all 
their guns. After this, orders went forth prohibiting 
the forward movements, which had nlway.s been 
attended with .‘^o much disaster. Our main lo.sscs 
had conimoidy been incurred after we had driven 
back the enemy towards the walls of their stronghold. 

This .sy.stem of warfiire had been too long permitted. 

Ibid the enemy's numbers been more limited, it 
would have been Ic.ss necessary to restrain the naiurnl 
impetuosity of our people to j)u.sli on and to punish 
in pursuit ; but scarcely any amount of carnage 
that we could inflict upon the mutineers was any 
substantive gain to ourselves. 

And so the month of July came to an end and left 
AVilson in good .spirits; for Sir John Lawrence, never 
slackening in bis great work, had re.S])ondcd to the 
General’s ajipeal b}’ fresh promises of help, and lie had 
cast, away all thoughts of raising the siege. AYriting 
on the 3(J(b of July to Afr. Colvin, who had cnrncstty 
protested against the thought of withdrawing from 
Delhi, he said : “ It is my firm determination to hold 

ikir. C,tvc.]]ro«’nc fnys tlint niul, Uicrcforc, it would scctn (Imt 
llrig.'ulitr Showers was wimndcd, it, was not. odieially returned. Tlio 
and compelled to give over the com- wound must have ticeii a very slight 
nmnd to Colonel Jones, iiis name one, ifnny, for Showers was in action 
is not in llie list given by Kcnnnii, again on the 12lh of August. 

VOL. jr. 2 Q 
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my present position and to resist every attack to the 
last. The enemy are very numerous, and may pos- 
sibly break through our entrenchments and over- 
whelm us. But this force will die at its post. Luckily, 
the enemy have no head and no method, and we 
hear dissensions are breaking out among them. Re- 
inforcements are coming up under Nicholson. If we 
can hold on till they arrive, ^ve shall be secure. I am 
making every possible arrangement to secure the safe 
defence of our position.” 


And here I may fitly pause in this recital of mili- 
tary events — of engagement after engagement with 
the enemy, following each other in quick succession, 
all of the same type and aU leading to the same 
results. The true story of the Siege of Delhi is not to 
be found in the bare record of these exploits. Many 
as were those gallant soldiers, whose active heroism it 
has been my privilege to illustrate in these pages, 
there were many more in the British Camj) whose 
names have been un^tritten, but whose gallantry, in 
doing and in suffering, was not less conspicuous. It 
was the fortune of some to be continually called to 
the front, to be specially thanked by commanding 
ofiicers and named in official despatches, whilst others, 
day after day, week after week, month, after month, 
laboured on, exposed to the fire of the enemy and to 
all the evil influences of camp-life in the worst season 
of the year, Avithout praise, without encouragement, 
almost without notice. A signal instance of this pre- 
sents itself in the circumstances of the tAvo branches 
of the Artillery. The Light Batteries AA^ere always to 
the front, and the names of Scott, Turner, Money, 
Tombs, and others of the Horse Artillery or Horse 
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Batteries have repeatedly claimed admiring recog- 
nition ; but of the lieavj’’ Batteries, which, in their 
own Avay, were equally well served, scant mention lias 
}'et been made in this narrative of the siege. The 
time for breaching operations had not j^’et come, and 
it was a dull and weaiy season for the Siege Artillery 
thus expending themselves in defensive efforts, out- 
matched in numbers, outmatched in weight of metal, 
outmatched in profuseness of ammunition. There 
was a scarcity of officers for duty in the batteries ; 
there was a scarcity of gunners. Both had to be 
improvised and supplemented as best we could, so 
that men found themselves working at the guns who, 
a little while before, did not know a portfire from a 
sponge-staff. Stray Lancers, for whom there was not 
much cavalry-work in camp, were caught up and set 
to learn the gun-drill, and right good gunners they 
often made ; whilst old Sikhs, who had learnt artillery 
practice under Runjit Singh’s French officers, and 


Tiic principal oIQccrs with the 
siege batteries were Colonel Garbett, 
!Major James Brind, Major Murray 
Mackenzie, and Major Kaye. The 
last-named had conic domi to Delhi 
with the first siege-train. Major 
Brind joined soon afterwards, and 
look a leading part in the siege 
operations up to the hour of fiual 
success. Colonel Garbett, wlio ar- 
rived at a later period, was appointed 
Brigadier of Artillery, on Wilson’s 
nomination to the chief command; 
but he was wounded on his way from 
one battery to another, and though 
the wound was little more than a 
graze,_of which he took no notice at 
first, it became afterwards a most 
virulent sore, which compeUed him 
to take to his bed, and sulisequently 
to leave the camp. He ultimately 
died of fever. Slajor Mackenzie was 
struck by the spluiter of a shell on 
the JOlh of June, and though in this 
case, also, the wound did not appear 


to be a severe one, he was driven 
also to Simlah, where he died. 
[Mackenzie and Xaye had served 
together with the Kativc troop of 
Horse Artillery which ascended the 
Hindoo Koosh, and was engaged in 
the battle of Bamcean]. Major Gais- 
kill, who joined at a later period of 
the siege, succeeded Colonel Gai-bett 
in command of the Artillery. Among 
the younger otEcers distinguished 
during the siege were Cajitain John- 
son, Assistant Adjutant-General of 
Artillery, who came down with Wil- 
son from Meerut, and as chief statf- 
oflicer did excellent service, and 
Lieutenant Light, an active and 
energetic officer, always eager to go 
to the front, who was incapaeitated 
by sickness about the middle of 
July, and unable to return to his 
duties. Griffith, Commissary of Ord- 
nance, was driven from camp by 
cholera, and was succeeded by Cap- 
tain Young. 


2 Q 2 


1857 . 

July. 
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1857. had served the guns of the Kalsa at Sobraon and 
Chillianwallah, Avere recruited by John LaAvrence, 
A\'ho neA'er missed a chance of aiding the Delhi AA-ar- 
riors, and sent doAvn to man Wilson’s batteries. But 
the time Avas uoaa' approaching AA^hen the real business 
of the Siege aa’ouH commence in earnest, and the 
officers of the lieaAy batteries vmuld contribute their 
share of good AAmrk tOAvards the capture of the great 
city. 

lucidentsof Over and above the excitement of the frequent 

the Siege. actions Avitli the enemy, Avhich always added the 
names of many brave men to the list of killed, and 
Avounded, there AA'ere sometimes lesser sensations to 
stir the heart of the Gamp. On one occasion, an officer 
of good repute, Ashilst reconnoitring as a field-en- 
gineer, failed to give the parole AAith sufficient promp- 
titude Avhen challenged by one of our sentries, and 
Avas shot dead in the darkness of the night.* It often 
happened that officers on the look-out from exposed 
positions, or passing from post to post, or shoAving 
their heads aboA'e the breastAA'orks of our batteries, 
became special marks for the rebel artillery-men, and 
narrowly escaped, if at all, AA'ith their lives, f Among 
the current Camp jokes was one to the efiect that a 
soldier had made it matter of complaint that, since 
the Engineers had built up the parapets so high, a 
felloAv at Avork in the batteries behind them could 

* CaptainGreensilljHer MaJestj’s I saw bis horse running off, and saw 
Twentj-fourtli Eegiment. him on tlie ground, but he got up 

t See following account of the and walked on, and I saw him riding 
bursting of a shell, which nearly de- by just now, so I suppose he is 
prived the Force of one of the best not hurt. I was on the ‘ General’s 
officers in it — Major Scott of the Mound’ at the time, and the esplo- 
Artillery: “Major Scott had a very sion drew my attention, and we 
narrow escape from a shell yester- heard afterwards who it was, and 
day; he was standing by his horse that a man of the Fusiliers had been 
on the Ridge, looking through his wounded by a piece of the shell.” — 
glass, when a shell fell close by him Letters o/Hervey Greathed. 
and burst as it touched the ground. 
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get sliot in tlie head. One officer is stated by 
tlie contemporaiy chroniclers of the Siege to have had 
such a fancy for exposing liimself in the embrasures, 
that, in spite of repeated Avarnings from his comrades, 
he was killed one day at his dangerous post. 

Tlie general cheerfulness of our People, in spite of 
all dispiriting circumstances, was something upon 
Avhich it is a pleasure to comment. Day after day 
our officers met each other Avith bright faces, laughed 
and joked, reciprocated kindly offices, and exchanged 
the ncAA'S of the Camp or the tidings brought from 
a distance. There AA^as ever alive amongst them a 
Avarmth of good-felloAA"ship, AAdiich nothing could 
Aveaken or cool. To make a friendly A'isit to the tent 
of a AAmunded or sick officer AA\as a part of every 
sound man’s duty, Avhich he AA’as sure not to neglect. 
Such AA'as the overfloAving kindness sIioaati to every 
man Avho Avas doAA'ii, that if it had not been for the 
eao-er desire to be at AA^ork again that animated all, it 
AA’ould haA^e been a prmlege to be upon the sick-list. 
On fine CA'^enings, AAdien the sun AA'-as going doAA-n, the 
sick and Avounded Avere brought out from the tents 
on their beds and litters, thus to taste the fresh air, 
to be exhilarated by the liveliness of the Camp, and 
to commune AA’ith their comrades. Officers and men 
alike enjo5’'ed this change. There AA'as one, hoAvever, 
the noblest suflhrer of all, who would not permit 
himself to be thus brought out of the priA’^acy of his 
tent, lest it should appear that he was parading his 
wounds. 

IMeanwhile, those, AAdio Avere Avell, found great de- 
light in the comradeship of their several Messes, and 
seemed to enjoy the rough Bohemianism which ne- 
cessity had substituted for the polite amenities of the 
peaceful Cantonment. The rougher the menage, the 
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bettor tlic cliccr. It lias been recorded tliat in one 
notable instance, -wlien (ableclotlis came into iihc, a 
good deal of tlic special jollity of tlic gathering was 
scared away hy their introduction. It does not 
appear that at an}' lime there •was a .scarcity (if jii’o- 
visions. But many things, wliicli had become almost 
necessities -with our otliccr.s, fell .short from time to 
time, and -were painfully missed. Some wei’c more 
fortunate, or had more forethought, than othcr.s ; but 
what one Mess, or one man, missed, another was able 
to lend him. Sometimes the .supplies of beer or wine 
were drunk out to the last bottle, and commonly 
each member of a klcss was put upon an allowance 
of drink sometimes the last cigar was smoked, and 
the generosity of a neighbour supplied the inconve- 
nient want. Tliere were no S 3 -baritcs among them, 
and even those who had been wont to fare sump- 
tuously every day, were thankful for what they got, 
and laughed at the privations they were compelled to 
endure. Good clothes, too, after a while, became 
scarce in Camp. There was little regard for pro- 
prieties of costume, and inen who had delighted to 
•svalk daintily in fine linen, went about in strange 
costumes of flannel, half civil half military in their 
attire, and were fain to possess themselves of the 
second-hand garments of their departed brethren. 
Even the chief civil ofliccr in Camp, Hervey Greathed, 
■w'as glad to get a pair of boots from his brother in 
the Engineers, and to buy the leavings of young 
Barnard’s toilet when he quitted Camp after his 
father’s death. And the Chaplain of the Force has 
told us how he 'was compelled to abandon all thought 

* Tlic greatest inconvenience of Tvero sometimes sore pres.'cd for 
• all was that no allowance was made dinner, and compelled to fall baek 
for guests, and this limited hos- on Commissariat Jlcef. 

•pitality. Stray arrivals in Camp 
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of ministering in appropriate clerical vestments, and 1857. 
to go about clothed like a brigand. 

And whilst our olBccrs tlius met each other with 
cheerful, sometimes radiant faces, the English soldier 
was quite jubilant. “ I have been pleased,” wrote 
one of the bravest and best of the Delhi warriors, 

“ to observe the cheerful tone displayed at all times by 
our troops. I never saw British soldiers in camp so 
joyous. They walk and run about, in the afternoon 
and evening, when the rain and Pandy are at rest, as 
though they had nothing serious to do. Nor has it 
ever occurred to them that there was an 5 ’^thing 
doubtful in the conflict.” Wiien off duty, the men 
amused themselves as in the most peaceful times, 
plaj’ing cricket and quoits, getting up pony races, 
and invigorating themselves with gymnastics. There 
was some talk of getting up rackets; but the old 
cantonment racket-court was in so exposed a situation 
that it was thought by no means an improbable con- 
tingeuc}'' that the Enemy Avould take part in the 
sport, and Avith balls of a larger diameter than those 
proper to the game. 

That the excitement of strong drink was much Drunkenness 
coAmted by the soldiery in the English Camp need 
scarcely be set doAAUi in the narrathn ; but, on the 
AA’liole, it may be recorded in their honour that few 
outrages were committed under its influence. The 
AA'ct season had set in. The loAAmring skies, the 
drenching downfalls of rain, the constant damps, and 
all the wonted accompaniments of such weather, at a 
time when the actmties of service rendered shelter 
impossible, not only had a depressing influence upon 
men’s spirits, AAdiich rendered stimulants CAmr wel- 
come to them, but had external results, in saturated 
clothes and boots oozing Avith Avater, that justified, if 
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tliey did not demand, a resort to sucli supposed cor- 
rectives. There were some wise officers in Camp, 
who thought that still better precautions might be 
taken; and when fever and ague were j)revalent 
among our people, bethought themselves of the value 
of quinine, as a prophylactic, and were minded to 
serve out a dose of it eveiy morning to their men. 
An Artillery officer, of whom frequent mention has 
been made in this story of the Siege, when he found 
that his gunners demurred to imbibing the bitter 
draught, as no part of their military dut}’', told them 
that no one who refused to take it should ever have 
an extra dram ; and so the}^ swallowed the quinine 
for the sake of the rum which followed in the course 
of the daj'’. And the result was, that scarcely a man 
of this Company was knocked over by the fever of 
the season. 

During seasons of comparative quietude in Camp, 
news from the outer world was greedily sought and 
eagerly discussed. There was little or no communi- 
cation with the country below, and so far as the pre- 
sent safety or future success of the Delhi Force was 
atfected by operations in the lower country, there 
was little reason to concern themselves about those 
distant events, tidings of which commonly reached 
them crusted over with error, if not in the shape of 
substantial lies. Of the doings of the Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief they knew, and 
indeed cared, little or nothing.'* Sir John Lawrence 
was their Governor-General — their Commander-in- 
Chief They looked to the great Punjab Commis- 
sioner for the means of taking Delhi, and with these 

* I have a letter before me, on the 26tli of July, three weeks 
written by the Military Secretary to after General Barnard’s death, Go- 
Government, from Council Chamber, vernment were ignorant of that 
Calcutta, from which it is plain that event. 
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means he was furnishing them with an .enorg}' of 
sclf-ilcnial beyond all praise. But the great work 
which lay before our ]icople on the Bidgo, with all 
ils toil and anxieties, its dangor.s and suflerings, did 
not so cimross men’s mind.s as to leave them no 
tlmuglit. no s^nnpath}* for their brethren who Avere 
girt with peril elsewhere. ^lost of all they sought 
movs from Cawnporc and Lucknow, where Wheeler 
and Henry Lawrence, threatened by an overwhelm- 
ing enemy, were looking anxiously for .succours from 
below. False iiding.< of the relief of Lucknow were 
continually coming into Gamp. It was said, time 
afn*v tiuK’, that Wheeler was safe, sometimes with the 
adtlition that he. was marching upon Delhi, and at 
other.s that the Sepoy regiments that had be.sieged 
him were bound for that jdace. At a later period it 
was rejiorted (long before the finst relief of Luck- 
now) that Havelock had fought a great battle with 
Maun Singh and defeated him, had entered the Oude 
cajiital, and that for three days the city had been 
given up to plunder and .slaughter. From Calcutta, 
through some circuitous channel, there came a report 
tliat the French troops, forming part of the China 
expedition, Avere coining to help us; and it Avas 
rumoured in Camp that so great had been the excite- 
ment. in London on the arriA'al there of iicaa’S of the 
revolt, that the populace had burnt the India House, 
and hung the Directors up to the lamp-posts. 

But tidings came at last, only too fatally true, that 
the garrison of CaAvnpore, Avitli all our Avomen and 
cliildren had been foully mas.sacred, and that Sir 
Henry LaAvrence Avas dead. It is hard to sa)'’ AAdietlier 
the indignation excited by the oneeA'^ent orthesorroAV 
born of the other Avere the stronger and more abiding 
feeling. There Avas not a man in Camp Avho did not 
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grieve for the great and good commander of the 
Lucknow garrison ; and there were many wlio, loving 
him as a father or a brother, shed sucli tears for Iiim 
as they Avould have shed for the nearest and the 
dearest of their Icin.'^' All felt that one of tlic Pillar.s 
of the State had fallen — perhaps the stoutest and the 
grandest of all — and that sucli a master in Israel was 
little likely to be seen again. In strong contrast to 
the tender feelings and pathetic utterances which this 
calamity called forth throughout the general camp, 
was the vehement exasperation which the news of the 
Cawnporc massacre elicited — the bitter hatred, the 
intense thirst of revenge. It was natural — it was 
commendable. Those stern soldiers “did well to be 
angry.” No such foul act as this had ever stained 
the annals of British connexion with the East. The 
foul tragedy of the “Black Hole,” which for a hun- 
dred yeai's had been cited as the gi’eat horror of hor- 
rors, now paled beside the massacre of Cawnporc ; 
for the victims of Surajah Dowlah’s cruelty had been 
strong men. And ever as the atrocity was discussed 
in Camp, our people longed for tidings of the onward 
march of Havelock and Neill; and yearned for the 
coming of the day when the order would be given to 
them to set the mark of the avcncer on the guilt v 
city which had so long resisted and defied them. 

It was not strange that, after this, the feeling of 
hatred against the coloured races, already strong in 

* One officer toiicliingly records reached me, Nellection brings home 
in bis Journal now before me: “Ido to one the sad public loss ■which his 
- indeed feel that I have lost a prop in death occasions. At any time India 
the world.” Tlie same writer, a day would mourn his fall, but now, when 
or two afterwards says: “In these she so much needs his guidance and 
days of battle and death there is so his wisdom, the death of the soldier- 
much to, excite the mind, that one is statesman fills all with grief, and 
not long, by any possibility, in the this_ to the putting aside of personal 
same vein of thouglit, but I felt feeling. He was a rare specimen of 
beaten down when this sad talc God’s handiwork.” — MS. Journal. 
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1S57, Artillery.*' Without these hTntivc nttendauts of various 

July. kinds, our people would have liad no food and no 
drink. They could not liavc fed their liorses, or 
served tlicir guns, or removed ilicir sick. Both public 
and private servants, with l)ut few e.xccptions, re- 
mained true to their emp]oycr.s throughout tlie .siege, 
and some displayed instances of rare personal devo- 
tion.f It little matters what was the source of this 
fidelity. It may liavc been tliat these people, ac- 
customed to the domination of the English, satisfied 
to move in the old groove, and sure of tlieir accus- 
tomed pay from month to month, never troubled 
themselves to regard the national aspects of the 
struggle, and, with characteristic liatrcd of change, 
clung, therefore, to their old employments. But, of 
whatsoever it was the growth, the fact v.'as there; 
and I am afraid that it was not suflicicntly appi’cciatcd 
by those who profited so largely b}' it. It has been 
shown how the cook-bo 3 ’s, carrying the coveted 
dinners to our picquct.s, ^^^crc exposed to the merci- 
less fire of the enemy, and how lightly their danger 
was regarded. This was but one of many signs of 
the little gratitude that Avas felt toAvards these serAUce- 


* Tlic aullior of the ‘‘Ilisf.orj of 
the Siege of Delhi,” says : “ There 
were, ten Natives for every European 
in eamp. In every troop of Artillery 
there were four times as many Na- 
tives as Europeans ; in the Cavalry 
two men for every horse; without 
them the work could not go on.” 

f Take, for example, the follow- 
ing, illustrative of the good and gal- 
lant conduct of some of our Native 
Artillery drivers. It is from a letter 
addressed to the author: “AVhen 
returning from this day’s work, my 
guns brought up the rear, and I had 
to hold the mutineers in cheek, 
picking up any of our wounded and 


placing (hem on _my limbers until 
they could he provided for. One of 
my 'Native drivers was shot through 
the leg and the bone broken below 
the knee. He was riding one of the 
leaders in the gun-team. I rode up 
and fold liim to stop the gun until 
I could dismount him ; but he said, 
'Kuch-purwan-nch (never mind). 
Sahib. 1 would sooner remain on my 
horse with my gun.’ And he would 
have remained had I not insisted on 
dismounting him and placing him in 
a dooly. 'I’liis was the sort of spirit 
many of my Natives showed through- 
out.” — MS. Correspondence. 
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able auxiliaries. But there was more than this 
negative unkindliness. For many of our people in 
Camp, in return for tlie good services of the Natives, 
gave hack only the words and blows of contumely 
and insult more readily even than in quiet times,’^ 
Those times were clianged, but we were not changed 
with them. The sturd}^ iron of the national character 
was so inflexible that the heat of the furnace through 
which we were passing had not yet inclined it to 
bend. As arrogant, as intolerant, and as fearless as 
ever, we still closed our ej-es to the fact that our lives 
lay in the hollow of the hand which we so despised. 
Even in the midst of disasters and humiliations, which 
would have softened and enfeebled others, our pride 
of race still upheld us, stern, hard, and immovable. 


• The follovring statement is 
made by the author of the “Siege of 
Delhi:” “So many sanguinary fights 
and executions liad brutalised our 
men, that they now regarded the life 
of a Native as of less value than that 
of the meanest of animals ; nor had 
their officers endeavoured by precept 

or example to correct tliem 

Men of humanity were shocked, and 
this made the most reckless reflect. 

. . . . The spirit of exasperation 
which existed agaiust Natives at this 
time will scarcely be believed in 
Europe. Servants, a class of men 
who behaved, on the whole, through- 
out the mutiny with astonishing 
fidelity, were treated even by many 
of the officers with outrageous 
harshness. The men beat and ill- 
used them. In the batteries they 
would make the bheesties (water- 
carriers), to whom they showed more 
kindness than to the rest, sit out of 
the works to give them water. 
Alany of the unfortunates were killed. 
The sick syces, grass-cutters, and 
dooly-bearers, many of whom were 
wounded in our service, lay for 
months on the ground, exposed to 
the sun by day and the cold at night ; 


and it was with difficulty that one or 
two medical men could get, for those 
under their care, a few yards of 
canvas or a reed-hut under which 
they might huddle together. A 
general massacre of the inhabitants 
of Delhi, a large number of whom 
were known to wish us success, was 
openly proclaimed. Bloodthirsty 
boys might be heard recommending 
that all the Native orderlies, irre- 
gulars, and other ‘poorbeahs’ in 
our camp should be shot. These 
sentiments were not those of all, nor 
of the best and wisest ; but few ven- 
tured to gainsay them.” Although 
this is an anonymous work, the 
authorship is well known, and carries 
some weight of authority with it. I 
am bound, however, to say that some 
of ray informants, to whom I have 
referred with especial reference to 
the alleged inhumanity of our people 
towards the Natives in camp, are dis- 
posed to doubt whether it manifested 
itself during the siege more strongly 
than before the mutiny. It is said 
to have been only the old normal 
state of things — unaltered, unre- 
pressed. 
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QUESTION or THE ABANBONJIEXT OF PESlIAinja— VIEWS OF SIR JOHN LATV- 
RENCE, COLONEL EDWARDES, AND GENEIEVL NICUOLSON — FURTHER DIS- 
ASTERS IN THE PUNJAB — JHELUII AND SE.VLKOTE — THE 3IOYABLE COLIHIN 
AFFAIR OP THE TRIHROO GHAUT— NICUOLSON AT DELHI — THE BATTLE OF 
NUJUFGUUR. 


The liope of the Army before Delhi in the noble 
efforts of Sir John Lawrence was not doomed to be 
disappointed. It has been seen how he responded to 
every call for reinforcements ; how, as time went on, 
and the pride of the Mogul was still unbroken, the 
great Punjab Commissioner Avas little by little strip- 
ping his province of its most reliable troops, until it 
appeared to others that he Avas going too far in these 
sacrificial efforts. A great conflict of opinion, in- 
deed, had arisen among the leading intelligences of 
the Punjab. To the chiefs of the great PeshaAA^ur 
Council it seemed that the maintenance of the integ- 
rity of the frontier AA^as a paramount necessitj', to 
Avhich all other considerations should yield. Before 
the end of IMay EdAAmrdes had Avritten to the Chief 
Commissioner, saying : “ Things seem to be settling 
doA\m in Hindostan, and to be pretty safe throughout 
the Punjab, and I think that if you could in any 
way manage, it Avould only be prudent to throAV some 
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more strengtli upon this point. For Pesha^yur is a 
vital point, as it were, and if we conquer here we are 
safe everywhere, whereas disaster here would roll 
down the Punjab. It was absolutely necessary to 
disarm the regiments, and yet it recoils on us, for we 

want Native troops We must husband our 

Europeans, and we do so. We carry them about on 
elephants and carts like children. If they want a 
post-chaise per man they must have it. Can, you not 
think of any way to help us at this pinch? , . . You 
know on what a nest of devils we stand. Once let 
us take our foot up, and we shall be stung to death.”* 
But the eyes of the Chief Commissioner were turned 
in another direction, and far other thoughts were 
pressing on his mind. Peshawur seemed to him to 
be a source of infinite weakness to the whole Empire. 
Sir John Lawrence had ever held fast to the opinion 
that the recovery of Delhi was an object of such mag- 
nitude, that all else was dwarfed beside it j and in 
the stedfast pursuit of this object he was prepared 
even to abandon the Peshawur valley, leaving it in 
the hands of Dost Mahomed of Caubul in free and 
friendly cession, and retiring within the line of the 
Indus. For Peshawur was ever a great blister to our 
European Army, drawing thither to the frontier 
regiment upon regiment, and battery upon battery, 
whose presence could not be dispensed with so long 
as we held those dangerous breadths of country 
beyond the river. To release these regiments from 
the necessity of keeping watch and Avard upon the 
border would have been immense gain to us at such 
a time. So LaAvrence proposed, in the event of the 
Aveakness of our European Army threatening Avith 
failure the enterprise against Delhi, to invite the 
* Colonel Edwardes to Sir John Lawrence, May 27. — MS. Correspondence. 
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Ameer of Caubul to Pcshawur, to ask him, in pur- 1857. 
suance of his alliance Avith the British Government, 
to occupy the Amlley Avith liis troops, and finally to 
promise that, if he should remain true to us, the 
British Government AA'ould make oA^er the coveted 
territory to him in perpetuit}’’. 

To this efiect, therefore, LaAAU’ence AAU’ote to Ed- 
AA^rdes, telling him to consult Nicholson and Cotton 
on the expediency of the projected movement. The 
letter Avas Avritten on the 9th of June. His Secretary 
■ — Captain Hugo James, a man of great mental Augour, 
capable in action as in council, but Avho seems to 
liaA^e shared the common fate of Secretaries, of AAdiom 
little more account is taken than of the pens they 
AAueld, and to have received far less than the credit 
AAdiich he deserved — AA^as startled by the proposal, and 
recorded a memorandum against it. With charac- 
teristic frankness and candour John LaAvrence sent 
it on to PeshaAvur, adding a note to it in the folloAA^- 
ing AAmrds : “Here is James’s vieAV of the matter. 

All appears to depend upon the if in the third line. If 
Ave can hold the Punjaub, doubtless Ave should retain 
PeshaAvur. But I do not think that AA^e could do so. 

Troops from England could not be in Calcutta before 
October, and up here before December or January. 

A retreating army aa’IiIcIi has not been beaten can 

command supplies One thing appears to be 

most certain, Avhich is, that if disaster occurs at Delhi, 
all the Native Reo-ulars, and some of the Irremdars 


(perhaps many) aauU abandon us. We should, then, 
take time by the forelock.” 

But there AAns nothing in this to convince the Protest of 
PeshaAvur Council. Nicholson had just returned 
from his first great raid, and he and Cotton con- 
curred Avith EdAvardes heartily in their opposition to 
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1857. tlie project; “ We (Edwarclcs, Nicholson, and Sydney 
June 11. Cotton),” wrote Edwardes on June 11, ‘^are unani- 
mously of opinion that with God’s help we can and 
will hold PeshawLir, let the worst come to the worst, 
and it would be a fatal policy to abandon it and to 
retire across the Indus. It is the anchor of the 
Punjab, and if you take it up the whole ship will 
drift to sea. For keeping the mastery of the Punjab, 
there are only two obligatory points — the Peshawur 
valley and the Maunjha; all the rest are mere depen- 
dencies. Mooltan is valuable as the only practicable 
line of retreat to the sea ; but if we hold on resolutely 
to Peshawur and the Maunjlui, we shall never need 
to retreat. If you abandon Peshawur, you give up 
the Trans-Indus ; and giving up the Trans-Indus, you 
give up the homes of the only other troops besides 
Europeans from whom you expect aid. . . .The loyalty 
of the Mooltanee Pathan border is a source of the 
greatest comfort to us now, but what a blow to them 
if we let the Afghans overrun the Derajat. And as to 
a friendly transfer of Peshawur to the Afghans, Dost 
Mahomed would not be a mortal Afghan — he ’irould 
be an angel — if he did not assume our day to be gone 
to India, and follow after us as an enemy. . - . Eu- 
ropeans cannot retreat — Caubul would come again! 

. . . We believe that at Peshawur and Lahore we can 
ride out the gale, if it blow big guns, till the cold 
weather coines, and the English people send us a white 
.army, in whom (to use the slang of the day) ‘ implicit 
confidence’ can be placed.” And again on the follow- 
ing day: “The more I think over your proposal to 
abandon Peshawur, the more fatal it seems, and I am 
convinced that whatever doubt may hang over our 
attempt to hold it, the attempt to give it up would be 
June 20. certain ruin.” Eight days afterwards he wrote again, 
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still more earnestly : “ I don’t know any thing in this 1817. 
Avar that has surprised me so much as the judgment 
you have noAV formed on this subject. It is useless 
to re-discuss it ; hut I earnestly hope you Avill never 
have cause to propose it to Government, and that if 
you do, Government may not consent, for I believe 
that the move Avould be more damaging than any 
other Ave could make. As to deliberately giving up 
the Trans-Indus, by choice as a boundary, on the 
score of expense, it surprises me more and more, for 
you and I have often considered this matter, and I 
alAvays understood you to be convinced that the Indus 
is not a practicable boundary, and that it Avould take 
an army of tAventy thousand men or more between 
Attock and Mooltan, and never be secure.” 

To this the Chief Commissioner replied, earnestly Eeply of Sir 
setting forth the advantages of concentrating the 
British forces in the territories upon the hither side 
of the Indus: “Here AA'^e are,” he Avrote, “with three 
European regiments, a large artillery, and some of 
our best Native troops locked up across the Indus — 
troops AAdio, if at Delhi, would decide the contest in a 
Aveek. What have Ave got for all the rest of the 
Punjab ? We have barely tAA'^o thousand Europeans. 

I doubt if Ave have so many holding the posts of 
Philo ur, GoAundgliur, and Ferozepore, Lahore, and 
Mooltan. We have not a man more Avith a Avhite 
face Avhom Ave can spare. We cannot concentrate 
more than Ave have noAv done, except by giving up 
EaAvul-Pindee, and eventually PeshaAvur. Should 
the Sikhs rise, our condition on this side the Indus 
Avill be well-nigh desperate. With the PeshaAvur 
force on this side Ave should be irresistibly strong. 

There Avas no one thing Avhich tended so much to the 
ruin of Napoleon in 1814 as the tenacity withAvhich, 

2 E 2 
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after the disasters at Leip.sic, he clung to the line of 
the Elbe, instead of falling back at once to that of the 
Ehiiic. He thus coinpromi.sed all his garrisons 
beyond the Elbe, and when lie was beaten in tlie 
field, tliese gradually had to surrender. Eut these 
troops woiild have given him the victory had they 
been at his side at Bautz:en, and the otlier connicts 
whicli preceded Leipsic.” 

On the evening of June 25, the Peshawur Com- 
missioner received from Sir Jolin Lawrence, at 
liawul-Pindee, a message in the followimr words: 
“ A severe action (at Delhi), apparently with little 
result, on the 23rd. Bareill}'’ mutineers en route to 
Delhi. Gwalior Contin"ent have mutinied. Aijent 

O C 

has left. If matters i^et worse, it is mv decided 
opinion that the Peshawur arrangements should take 
effect. Our troops before Delhi must be reinforced, 
and that largely. They must hold their ground.” 
On the recei[)t of this message, Edwardes, Cotton, 
and James* met together in Council and determined 
on anotiier remonstrance against the project, whicli 
from the first hour of its enunciation had so much 
disturbed and alarmed them. The letters of the 
Chief Commissioner were sufficiently perplexing, but 
they suggested rather proposal and discussion than 
immediate action, whilst the brief, expressive sen- 
tences of the telegram indicated an intention to do 
the thing and at once. The language, indeed, was 
fast hecoming the language of absolute instruction. 
There was no time to be lost. The chief military and 
the chief civil authority at Peshawur, therefore, put 
forth severally energetic written protests against what 
they believed to be so fatal a measure. “ We have 

* Captain James liad by ibis lime Nicliolsoii as Deputy-Commissioner 
been appointed to succeed Colonel at Peshawur. • 
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pushed our conquests,” wrote General Cotton, ‘"‘up to 
the very mouths of the Afghanistan passes, and at 
this very moment, by God’s blessing, our strongest 
position in India is at the mouth of the Khyber. By 
our good rule we have engaged the atfections (I may 
say) to a considerable extent of the border tribes, and 
in the hour of need they (who, not many years since, 
were our most bitter enemies), relying on our great 
name and power, have come forward to help us 
against the disaffection of the very troops with whom 
we had conquered the Sikhs, Punjabees, and others. 
A retrograde movement from Peshav/ur, believe me, 
would turn all these parties, now our friends, against 
us. The Punjab Irregular Force, Pathans, Sikhs, 
Punjabees, and such like, no longer respecting our 
power, will, in all likelihood, turn against us, and 
their most valuable services be lost to us for ever. 
My dear Sir John, our removal from Peshawur cannot 
fail to be disastrous, and cannot be effected without 
immediate confusion throimhout the whole of this 
part of the country, and throughout the length and 
breadth of British India. Plence the measure will 
seriously injure the interests of our forces in all 
quarters, whilst the additional strength to be gained 
would be small, and, indeed, we could afford no 
timely aid. In handing over the Peshawur district 
to the Dost (a measure which we may pretend to be 
a mere matter of expediency and not of necessity), 
the Afghans will at once see our weakness, and will 
duly prof t by the same against the common enemy. 
To this frontier, and to the present strength of our 
position on it, as well as to Calcutta at the opposite 
end of our territory, we must look for the recovery of 
our power throughout the intermediate kingdoms of 
the Bengal Presidency. Our great name is upheld 
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on our frontier, wliilsfc Calcutta and tliis seaboard, in 
the plenitude of power, with European reinforce- 
ments continually arriving, Avill aflbrd eventually and 
more surely the necessary succour. At this very 
moment six or eight regiments of Europeans must be 
between Calcutta and Delhi, en route to the .seat of 
war, and treble that amount will be eventually thrown 
in from homo and elsewhere, and by such means must 
our supremacy be recovered. When could our troops 
reach the scat of Avar, and in what numbers and con- 
dition? These questions must be duly considered, 
and by them the loss and gain of our removal from 
lienee be balanced and determined on. I earnestly 
implore of you, ray dear Sir John, to hold to our 
position on this frontier. The required succour must 
indeed be thrown in from Calcutta, not from this. 
When the reinforcements from above and beloiv, at 
present in progress tbivards Delhi, have reached their 
destination, I feel confident that that city Avill again 
fall into our hands, and I am very much mistaken if 
disatfection does not then cease in all quarters, and 
our poAver being thus established, mutiny Avill gra- 
dually disappear throughout the land.” 

On the same morning. Colonel EdAvardes Avrote, 
AAuth like decision: “General Cotton, Janies, and 
myself are all of opinion tliat you should not go on 
throAving aivay your means in detail by meeting 
General Reed’s demands for reinforcements. Delhi 
is not India, and if General Reed cannot take it 
with eight thousand men, he Avill not take it Avith 
nine thousand or ten thousand. However impor- 
tant a point, . it is only a point, and enough has 
been done for it. You AAnll serve the Empire better 
by holding the Punjab than by sacrificing the Pun- 
jab and recovering Delhi. You Avill sacrifice the 
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Punjab, if you either withdraw General Cotton’s 
force from Peshawar, or fritter away Nicholson’s 
Movable Column, already too weak. Make a stand I 
‘Anchor, Hardy, anchor!’ Tell General Reed he 
can have no more men from here, and must either 
get into Delhi with the men he has, or get re- 
inforcements from below, or abandon the siege and 
fall back on the Sutlej, leaving Delhi and its depen- 
ilencies to be reorganised in the cold weather. There 
are two policies open to 5^ou — to treat the Punjab as 
secondary to the North-West Provinces and go on 
giving and ghdng troops to General Reed till you 
break down in the Punjab, or to maintain the Pmajab 
as your first duty and the most important point of 
the two, and to refuse to give General Reed any more 
troops than you can spare. We are decidedly and 

distinctly of the latter opinion We consider 

that if you leave the Peshawur frontier, we shall not 
hold together for a month, but be demoralised and 
despised, and reduced to the condition of a flock of 
sheep. ... If 3^011 hold the Punjab, you will facili- 
tate the reconquest of India from the sea-board. We 
have only got to hold on three months. Do not try 
too much. We are outnumbered. Stick to what 
^mu can do. Let us hold the Punjab, coute qid coute, 
and not .give up one European necessary to that 
duty. Whatever takes place in Central India, we 
shall stand in a firm and honourable attitude if we 
maintain the capitals on the sea and the frontiers 
here. Between the two it is all a family quarrel — an 
insurrection in our own house. If we let foreisrners 
in from the frontier, the Empire is invaded. We 
may pretend to make friendly presents of provinces, 
but we eannot disguise that we have lost them by 
weakness. India has not yet recovered from our • 
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expulsion from Afgluiiusfiin. The world ignores our 
voluntaiy cession of it after Pollock’s expedition, and 
knows well that we could not liold it. Do not repeat 
the policy, and give up the Trans-Indus. No words 
of mine can express my sense of the disgrace and 
ruin that it will bring upon us. It is abandoning 
the cause of England in the East. Don’t yield an 
inch of frontier ; gather up your resources, and 
restrict yourself to the defence of the Punjab. It is 
a practicable and a detinite policy, and we Avill sup- 
port you to tile last. ... If General Peed, with all 
the men you have sent him, cannot get into Delhi, 
let Delhi go. Decide on it at once. . . . Don’t let 
yourself be sucked to death as General Reed is doing. 
He lias his di/Hcultics, and we have our.s. You have 
made vast elforts for him, and no one can blame you 
for now securing your own promise. . . . The Em- 
pire’s rcconquest hangs on the Punjab.” 

Whilst Cotton and Edwardcs were thus throwing 
all the earnestness of their natures into their letters 
to the Chief Commissioner, protesting against the 
abandonment of Pesliawur, Nicholson, who was pro- 
ceeding to take command of the Movable Column, 
visited Lawrence at Rawul-Pindee, and orally rei- 
terated the arguments on whicli the three friends 
based their opposition to the retrograde movement. 
Lawrence, however, still clung to his opinion. “Ad- 
mitting,” he said, “which I do, that thci’e is much 
forde in the arguments adduced in favour of the 
maintenance of our hold on Peshawur, what are we 
to do when all the British troops which we can 
scrape together, exclusively of those at Peshawur, 
have been despatched to Delhi and still. more be re- 
quired?” “ Rather than abandon Peshawur,” an- 
swered Nicholson, “let us give up Murrec and Rawul- 
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Pindec. Give up cveiy place but Pcshawur, Laliorc, 1S57. 
and ^looltan.” To this l^awrcuce replied “ that such Ju'ic— July, 
a measure ■would isolate those three places, lock up a 
tine force in Poshawur, and expose us to destruction 
in detail.” But nothing; that Lawrence could ur<Te 
sliook Micholson’s deeply-grounded convictions. They 
parted. The soldier [)assed on to his appointed work. 

'I’he statesman remained to ponder the eagerly en- 
forced opinions of his chief advisers in the Punjab, 
whilst awaiting the decision of the Governor-General 
to watch the progress of events, and to do all in his 
power to avert the necessity, the apprehension of 
which had so much alarmed and perplexed him. 

He had written to Lord Canning on the 10th of 
Juno, enclosing the letter which on the day before he 
had sent to Edwtirdes ; but communication with 
Calcutta was at that time slow and uncertain in the 
extreme, and the brief telegraphic message which he 
had asked for in reply had not arrived in the third 
week of July. The momentous question was still 
unsolved. Neither had come the order, “Hold on to 
Peshawnr to the hist,” nor the permission, “You may 
act as may appear expedient regarding Peshawur” — in 
one or the other of which forms he had requested that 
a telegranhic message might be sent to him. Events, 
as they were then developing themselves, seemed 
rather to strengthen the probabilit}' of the dreaded 
alternative being pre.sented to us. He knew little of 
what was passing below Delhi, but there and in the 
Punjab itself were awkward symptoms of accumu- 
lated danger. The numbers of the enemy wei'e in- 
creasing, and with numbers there was increased con- 
fidence within the great imperial stronghold. iVnd 
regiment after regiment was falling away from its 
allegiance in the territories which John Lavwence 
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1857. governed ; so that we appeared to he drifting closely 
and more closely upon the terrible alternative whicli 
he had so greatly dreaded. Still, therefore, he felt 
convinced that the advice which he had given was 
wise and salutary ; and again he wrote to Lord 
Canning on the 24th of July, saying : “ All these re- 
inforcements ought to enable our army to maintain 
itself in its present position, and allow the mutineers 
to expend their power against our entrenchments. 
But should further aid be required from this quarter, 
our only resource would be to abandon Peshawur 
and Kohat, and to send the troops thus relieved on 
to Delhi. It seems to me vain to attempt to hold 
Lahore, and insanity to try to retain Peshawur, &c,, 
if we are driven from Delhi, The Punjab will prove 
short work to the mutineers, when the Delhi Army 

is destroyed My policy would then be to 

bring the troops from across the Indus and send them 
to Delhi ; in the mean time to send all our women 
and children down the rivers to Kurrachee, and then, 
accumulating every fighting man Ave have, to join the 
Army before Delhi or hold Lahore, as might appear 
expedient. Colonel EdAvardes, General Cotton, and 
Nicholson are for maintaining our, hold on PeshaAvur 
to the last. They argue that Ave could not retire in 
safety, and that the instant Ave attempted to make a 
retrograde movement all Avould be up against us. This 
I do not believe ; but granting that insurrection Avould 
immediately ensue, I maintain that the force at 
PeshaAvur Avould make good its retreat. It contains 
more soldiers, more guns, more poAver, than that 
A\dth Avhich Pollock recovered Caubul after forcing 
the passage of the Khyber. BetAveen PeshaAvur and 
the Indus are no defiles, but an open country,* the 
only difiiculty is the passage of the Indus, Avhich, 
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with Attock in onr hantls, ought not to be a work of 1S57. 

danger. It is for your Lordship to decide Avliat 
course we are to pursue. In the event of misfortune 
at Delhi, arc we to leave that Army to its late and 
endeavour to liold its own, or sliall we, by a timely 
retirement from beyond tlic Indus, consolidate our 
resources in the Punjab, and maintain the struggle 
under the walls of Delhi. 1 pray that )'our Lordship 
will decide one Avay or the other. If we are left to 
decide the matter oursclve.s, time will be lost in vain 
discussions ; and by the time we decide o]i the proper 
cour.se to follow, it will prove too late to act elfec- 
tually.” 

Whilst this appeal was slowly making its way to its July 15. 
destination, an answer to Lawrence’s letter of tlie 10th 
of June was circuitously travelling up to the Punjab. Couuing. 
It was dated July 15, and it said: “The outbreak at 
Indore on the 1st will no doubt have interrupted the 
dawk as well as the telegraph to Bomb:iy. I therefore 
send a steamer to Madras with this letter and the 
despatches which accompany it ; and I shall request 
Lord Harris to telegraph to Lord Elphinstone my 
answer to your question regarding Peshawur. It 
will be, ‘ Hold on to Peshawur to the last.’ I should 
look with great alarm to tlic ellbct in Southern India 
of an abandonment of Peshawur at the present time, 
or at any time until our condition becomes more 
desperate or more secure.” Thus, oflicially, was the 
momentous question settled by the “highe.st autho- 
rity practically, indeed, it had settled itself before 
Lord Canning’s letter was received. The contin- 
gency, which had been contemplated, never arrived ; 
it was not left for the nation to discern the eHl effects 
of either the retreat from Delhi or the abandonment 
of Peshawur. The question never went beyond the 
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domain of discussion, and it is of little use now to 
speculate as to which movement w'ould have been 
attended with the more disastrous results. But there 
would have been a grave omission from the pages of 
this history if there had been no mention of this dis- 
cussion. Fcr nothing is more significant of the mag- 
nitude of the dano'ers which threatened our Indian 
Empire in the Summer and Autumn of 185,7, than 
the fact that at a time Avhen the English held fast 
to the maxim, which Clive had enunciated nearly a 
century before, that “ to stand still is danger, to re- 
cede is ruin,” the strong spirit of Sir John Lawrence 
counselled the abandonment of the frontier-station of 
Pcshawur and the adjacent territory to the Afghans, 
who, not long before, had been our enemies in the 
field. It must be admitted that, at the time, the 
weight of authority bore heavily against the pro- 
posal ; and no man was more willing than Lawrence 
himself to acknowledge that a measure which met 
with strenuous opposition from such men as those 
who set their faces against it, was certainly a doubt- 
ful measure.^- But time and maturity of reflection 


* It ouglit always to be remem- 
bered tbat tile strongest opponents 
of the me.asure were the ebief 
Pesliawur oUicers, whose teudeney 
it luilundly was to lake a local view 
of tlic (luesiioij. Lawrence, years 
ufterwarus, with characteristic frank- 
ness, wrote that “ certainly, in hav- 
ing llerhert Edwardcs, JohniNichol- 
son, and Sydney Cotton .against' me, 
it is clear that there was a great 
deal to be said on the other side.” 
Indeed, their arguments, as to the 
danger of abandonin"- Peshawnr, 
were altogetlier unauswer.able. But 
so also Were the arguments as to 
the danger of withdrawing tlic Uelhi 
Pit-Id Force. And this danger Sir 
John Lawrence was more c.apable of 
Cfliuuitiug aright than the little 


confederacy of military and political 
ollicers on the frontier. On the 
other hand it is to be observed that 
Neville Chamhcrlain, who knew well 
how nearly the siege of Delhi had 
been raised, confessed after the cap- 
ture of the place, that he concurred 
in tlie views, which Lawrence had 
declared some mouths before. It was 
his belief that to retreat from Dellii 
would have been absolute ruin. “We 
should have lost all our heavy guns 
and materiel ; our Native troops 
and our camp-followers would have 
deserted us ; and our British force 
would have been worn down and 
destroyed. The Delhi Force could 
not have made good its retreat on 
the Punjab, and, in siicli circum- 
stances, the Punjabce Force could 
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< 1 i(l not anccfc liis original convictions. IT(! remained 1S57. 
.«te<!iast. to Ids lir.st opinion ; and year.s liave rather July, 
increased than dimiidshed the number of adherents 
to the policy which he enunciated when the crisis 
was ttpon us. Our larger and more accurate Icnow- 
halge of the state of aHair.^; that e.xistcfl in the 
Smnmer of l.S.) 7 , has tau<rht us better to understand 
the arguments by which the Chief Comndssioner 
iustided a proposal, by which alone he conceived that 
in the last re.sort he coidd secure the sidvation of the 
(MHpire. Tliose arguments, as more clearly discerned 
by the later light of history, may Ijc thus briefly 
summarised : 

No one knew so well as John fiawrence what, in The Qupsii 
the months of June and July, was stirring the hearts 
of the English leaders at Delhi, for to no one did 
they write .so frequently, so fully and so freely, to 
declare their wants and to deserihe their prospects, 
lie knew that the tliought of raisin" the sle"C was 
j)resent to them; for it was before him in letters, 
some of which are ([noted in these [)agcs. He knew 
that all depended upon the sii[)j)ort wliich lie could 
"ive the besietriii" force. Tic did not disiyuise from 

o Cl o 

liimself for a moment tlic fact that the abandonment 


uiit liavc inain'uineJ iisclf at Laluire. 
It. wa-) tloiiitlful wlicllii'r, wall all its 
availa'ilo lac-ans it could have re- 
treated oil Mooltaii.” It must be 
remcmhereil, too, that Lord Canning, 
who took a very unfavourable view 
of Sir John Lawrence’s projiosal, 
and attrilniicd this iiolicy to the 
failing health of tlic C!iiet‘ Coiiiniis- 
sioncr, had no accurate knowledge 
of the state of alfairs at Dellii — !)e- 
tweeii which place and Calcutla all 
communication was cut oil, and tlio 
capture of which still seemed to be 
a proximate event of no sort of diffi- 
culty to the besieging Force. It 
sliould be added that the Lumsdeiis, 


who were at Camlahar at the time, 
looking at the question from tlio 
stand-])oint of Afglian politics, sent 
an urgent missive in cipher, urging 
him to hold on lo the last. “If 
Pc>hawur and Koliai," they said, 
“arc "iven up at this moment, wo 
shall nave all Afghanislan down 
upon our backs, besides throwing 
open llie gate of Afghanistan, the 
Khyber, for ever. . . . Don’t give 
au inch of ground ; but trust in 
Providence, light it out, and recnl 
ns sharp lo help you.’’ — MS. [The 
extracts preceding are from uiipub. 
lished letters.] 
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1857. of Pesliawur would be an immense evil; but those 

July. were times in which there was often only a choice of 

evils, and it seemed to Lawrence that, in a large 
imperial sense, the retirement of the British Army 
from Delhi would be the greater evil of the two. He 
stood pledged to the policy of regaining that great 
centre of Mahomedanism, and crushing the rebellion 
rampant there in the name of the King ; for he had 
himself earnestly and energetically, and with an 
overpowering force of argument, urged upon General 
Anson, at the commencement of the crisis, the para- 
mount necessity of an immediate advance upon Delhi, 
at a time when the chiefs of the Army Staff were 
representing the thing to be impossible. He was 
bound, therefore, in honour to do all that lay in his 
power to bring it to a successful issue. The policy 
which he had so stoutly advocated in May seemed 
still in June and July to be the policy which the 
national safety imperatively demanded; nay, every 
succeeding day had rendered it more apparent to 
him that our inability to “dispose of” Delhi was 
creating everywhere an impression of our weakness, 
which was encouraging our enemies and enervating 
our friends. All eyes were turned towards that great 
city, and as weeks passed, and still it seemed that the 
English, who had gone to besiege had become the 
besieged, there was a growing mistrust as to the 
wisdom of holding fast to the English alliance, which 
'would soon have rendered us a friendless and feeble 
few, to be easily mastered and destroyed. With this 
knowledge pressing hourly upon him. Sir John Law- 
rence, the more he thought, was the more convinced 
that, in the last extremity, if the paucity of British 
troops before Delhi should render its capture impos- 
sible, and necessitate the withdraAval of our Army, 
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he •would release the force posted iu the Pesha'wur 1857. 
valley, and make over the territory to the Ameer of 
Caubul. 

But it was never intended that this should be a 
precipitate movement, or that -we should prematurely 
anticipate an extremity -which might never arise. It 
■was his design, in the first instance, to move all our 
women and children to the Lahore side of the Indus, 
so that our troops might retain their grip of the 
country unencumbered to the last moment, and then 
move lightly and rapidly across the river. The 
cession, it was felt, would be a source of unbounded 
delioiht to Dost Mahomed, and it was believed that 
though it might not secure the permanent fidelity 
and friendship of the Afghans, it would, for a time 
at least, hold them in the bonds of a flattered and 
self-satisfied durance, and afford us the security of the 
forbearance which we desired. 


It has been said that there were increasing signs of The Jlielum 
general unrest iu the Punjab. The most portentous of 
these were the mutinies at Jhelum and Seallcote. 

The Jhelum cantonment lies on the bank of the river 
which bears that name. That the Fourteenth Sepoy 
Regiment posted there was on the brink of mutiny 
was w'ell known. Sir John Lawrence, therefore, de- 
spatched a force thither to disarm them — a small 
compact force consisting of some companies of the 
Twenty-fourth Queen’s, some Horse Artillery guns, 
under Lieutenant Henry Cookes, and a party of Lind’s 
Mooltanee Horse, the whole under the command of 
Colonel Ellice, of . the Twenty-fourth. The Chief 
Commissioner had prepared a plan of operations 
for taking the Sepoys by surprise; but the Colonel, 
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tliinlvlng that he knew hettcr tlian any civilian how 
to manage an anUir of this kind, departed from 
Lawrence’s A'iews, and sketched out a plan of his 
own. There was, therefore, no surprise. AVhen the 
Europeans were seen tiling down the rising ground 
opposite the cantonment, the Sepoys knew what was 
coming.*' Happening to be out on morning parade, 
they saw the English column advancing, llegardless 
of the orders and entreaties of their otlicers, they 
began at once to load their muskets. The otlicers 
saw that they had no longer any power over their 
men, and sought safety with the European troops. 
Then the Sepoys took up their main position in the 
quarter-guard. It was a strong brick building, Avith 
a battlementcd roof, erected for purposes of defence 
by Sir Charles Hapier, and alforded good cover to 
the insurgents, Avho threw out a party in advance to 
guard the approaches to it, Avhilst others took shelter 
in their Lines, the mud-huts of which had been loop- 
holed in expectation of the crisis. Our people Avere 
full of courage and enthusiasm, and tliey flung them- 
selves headlong upon the enemy. Lind’s Mooltanees 
charged gallantlj', but Avere met by a galling hre, 
AAdiich they could not resist. Cookes’ guns opened, 
but within too near a range, and the musketry of the 
enemy did better execution than our oavii Artillery at 
so short a distance. The Sepo3^s tired from behind 
the cover of their inud-Avalls, and our grape Avas com- 
parath'ely harmless. But noAV the British Infantry 
came up Avith their intrepid commander at their head, 
and advanced full upon the quarter-guard. The attack 
was a gallant and successful one ; the quarter-guard 


* Mr. Cooper (" Crisis in the formed tliem of the object of the 
Punjab”) says Colonel Gerrard, full European arrival.” 
of coiifulciice in his men, liad“iu- 
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Avas cavi’iecl, and tlie. Sepoys then vacated tlieir lints 
and fell back upon the empty lines of the Thirty- 
ninth, from which they were driven by the bursting 
of a Avcll-directed shell to a Adlla2:e on tlie left of the 
cantonment. 

By this time the noon-day sun was beating fiercely 
down upon our exhausted people. Colonel Ellice had 
been carried from the field dangerously ivoundcd. 
Captain Spring had been shot dead,® and we had 
lost many men and many horses in the encounter. 
Our troops had been inarching from the hour of 
midnight, and had been actively engaged since sunrise. 
jSTature demanded rest ; and it ivas sound discretion 
at such a time to pause in our offensive operations. 
It would have been well, perhaps, if the pause had 
been longer and the renewed operations more carefully 
matured. At four in the afternoon, when the heat 
Avas still great, an attack on the village Avas ordered. 
Colonel Gerrard, of the Fourteenth, took command of 
the Force that Avent out to destroy the mutinous 
regiment, in Avhose fidelity he had once trusted. The 
result Avas disastrous. Again the Sepoys had good 
cover, and Ave found ourselves entangled in streets, 
in AAdiich Ave suffered much, but could do little. The 
guns AA^ere brought up Avithin too short a range, and 
the musketry of the enemy told Avith deadly effect 
upon the gunners. The Europeans, partly from 
fatigue, and partly, perhaps, from the stimulants 
Avhich they had taken to reinvigorate themselves 
and the effect of the slant rays of the afternoon sun, 
are said to have “ staggered” up to the village and to 
have been easily repulsed. The retreat Avas sounded, 

* He liad left Roorkliee, as pre- and had only just joined his regi- 
viously stated, with Baird Smith, on raent when his career was thus closed 
the 29th of June {ante, page 563), on the battle-field. 
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Mutiny at 
Sealkote, 


and our troops were withdrawn. Two guns were 
carried back, but a third, in spite of the gallant efforts 
of Lieutenant Battye, with a party of Mounted Police, 
fell into the hands of the enemy, and was turned 
against our retreating people. 

Nothing more could be done on that evening. At 
dawn on the morrow the conflict was to be renewed. 
Both forces had bivouacked on the plain. But when 
day broke it was found that the mutineers had 
evacuated their position and fled. !Many had been 
IdUed in the two engagements ; some were drowned 
in the Jhelum; others fell into the hands of our 
Police, or were subsequently given up by the Cash- 
mere authorities, in whose country they had sought 
refuge, and thus surrendered, they were blown away 
from our guns. Very few of them ultimately escaped; 
but the manner in which the affair was managed 
greatly incensed the Chief Commissioner. For, in 
plain "words, "with Horse, Foot, and Artillery, rre"\rere 
beaten by part of a regiment of Sepoys. If we had 
quietly surrounded the village and attacked it in the 
cool of the evening, it is probable that not a man 
would ever have escaped from Jhelum. 

When tidings of the sharp resistance of the Four- 
teenth reached Sealkote, a still more disastrous state 
of things arose at that place. The station was com- 
manded by Brigadier Frederick Brind, an Artillery 
officer of high repute — a man of lofty stature and 
large proportions, who had . done good service in his 
time, and who was still amply endowed with physical 
and mental vigour. But seldom was man left by 
hard circumstances in a position which afforded so 
little scope for the display of his power. The canton- 
ment had been stripped of European troops for the 
formation of the Movable Column, and there were 
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nearly a thousand Native soldiers — Horse and Foot 1S57- 
— all armed and ready for action/-' In such cir- July 8. 
cuinstanccs a cominandincr officer has no choice to 

O 

make — no discretion to exercise. He must appear to 
trust his men ^Yhether he does or not ; for to betray 
suspicion is surely to precipitate an outbreak. So to 
all outward appearance Brind had full confidence in 
his men, and as time went on the quietude of their 
demeanour seemed to justify more than the pretence. 

But when, on the 8th of July, the Lines of Sealkote 
were all astir with the tidings that the Fourteenth at 
Jhelum had been in action with the white troops, 
who had attempted to disarm them, it was felt by our 
people that the beginning of tlie end had come. And 
there was another source of excitement on that even- 
ing, for a messenger had come from Delhi, bringing a 
summons from the King commanding them to join 
the Eoj^al Army, The night was, tlierefore, one of 
preparation. On the morning of the 9 th everything 
was ready. 

Sealkote was a large, and had been an important 
military station. In quiet times European troops 
had been stationed there in large numbers, with the 
usual results. There Avere good barracks and com- 
modious houses and pleasant gardens, and more than 
the Avonted number of English gentlcAvomen and 
young children. There Avere a church and a chapel, 
and other indications of the progress of Avestern civili- 
sation. When, therefore, the storm burst, there Avas 
much that lay at the mercy of the enemy, and on 
our side no possible means of defence. Before the 

s- “ Brigadier Brind protested disarm. But, to the last, he shared 
against the European troops being in the belief (almost grevious) in the 
entirely removed, and desired that honour of the Sepoy,” — Cooj^ei-'s 
two hundred and fifty should re- Crisis in the Fuiijai). 
main. In reply, he was reguested to 

2 S 2 
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sound of the morning-gun had been heard through- 
out the cantonment, and our people, according to 
their wont, had mounted their horses or entered their 
carriages, to proceed to their wonted duties, or to 
take the air before the sun was high above the 
horizon, the Sepoys had planted picquets all round 
the place, to prevent the escape of the Feringhees. 
And presently the din and uproar of rebellion an- 
nounced to our people, just waking from their slum- 
bers, that the Sepoys had risen. Our officers were 
soon mounted and on their way to the parade-ground. 
The truth was then only too apparent The troopers 
of the Ninth were already in their saddles, and the 
Forty-sixth were under arms. Our people were sud- 
denly brought face to face with mutiny in its worst 
form. All circumstances and conditions were in the 
last degree unfavourable to the English. Sealkote 
was one of the great stations at which there had been 
a gathering of detachments from different regiments 
for the new rifle practice, and, therefore, great op- 
portunities of conspiracy. It lay in proximity to the 
Jumraoo territory of the Maharajah of Cashmere, 
who the Sepoys believed, and our authorities feared, 
would, in the hour of danger, forsake his alliance j 
and it was utterly without any defence of European 
troops. So when the hour came to strike, the con- 
fidence and audacity of the enemy had everything to 
foster and encourage them. 

As ever, the Cavalry were foremost in the work of 
mutiny — foremost in their greed for blood. ]\Iountcd 
on good chargeis, they could ride with rapidity from 
place to place, and follow the white men on horse- 
back or in their carriages, and shoot them down as 
they rode. For weeks the outburst had been ex- 
pected, and every English inhabitant of Sealkote had 
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thought painfully over the coming crisis, and had 
calculated the best means of escape. The only place 
of safety for ^Yhich the}’’ could make Avas the old Fort, 
once the stronghold of the Sikh Chief, Tej Singh, 
and to this, Avhen the)’’ saw that nothing could be 
done to arrest the tide of rebellion, A\diich was already 
at the flood, they endeavoured to make good their 
retreat. Some happily reaehed the Fort. Others 
perished on the way. A ball from the pistol of a 
mounted trooper entered the broad back of the Bri- 
gadier, and he Avas carried to the Fort only to die. 
The Superintending Surgeon, Graham, Avas shot dead 
in his bugg}^, as his daughter sat by his side.* Another 
medical officer of the same name Avas “ killed in his 
carriage among his children.” A Scotch missionary, 
named Hunter, on his Avay to the Fort in a carriage, 
with his Avife and child, Avas attacked by some chu- 
prassies of the gaol-guard, and all three Avere ruth- 
lessly murdered. The Brigade-Major, Captain Bishop, 
Avas killed, in the presence of his family, under the 
A'cry AA'alls of the Fort. Some hid themselves during 
the day, and escaped discovery and death almost by 
a miracle. Some AA'ere preserA^ed by their oaaui men, 
and concealed till nightfall in the Lines. The officers 
of the Forty-sixth, aaLo had remained Avith their men 


^ nis daughter escaped. Site was 
dragged to the Cavalry Guard, where 
slie “ found Colonel and Mrs. Lome 
Campbell surrounded by a few faith- 
ful troopers, who conducted them iu 
safety to the Fort." — ^There is a sig- 
nificaut commentary ou this incident 
in one of Herbert Ed wardes’s letters 
to John Lawrence: “Tliese indivi- 
dual stories convey better notions 
than public despatches. In ordinary 
times India would have shuddered 
over Dr. Graham shot dead in his 
daughter’s arms. Now, all we say 
is, ‘ What a wonderful escape Miss 


Graham has had!’” Habituated, 
after two months of mutiny and mas- 
sacre, to horrors of this kind, the 
recital of them had ceased to create 
the intense sensations which they 
had once caused. And so, in tins 
History, it wilt be observed, as it pro- 
ceeds, that whilst the earlier trage- 
dies, then novel and strange to the 
European mind, are dwelt upon in 
detail, some of the later ones are 
dismissed with the brevity of a tele- 
graphic message. In this the nar- 
rative only reflects the varying tem- 
perature of the times. 
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until the road between the Parade-ground and the 
Port was closed hy the enemy, rode off towards 
Gogran wallah, and reached that place, scorched and 
weary — ^but not hungry and athirst, for the villagers 
fed them on the way — after a mid-day journey of 
some forty miles. The personal incidents of that 
9th of July at Seallcote would fiU an interesting 
and exciting chapter. But there is nothing stranger 
in the story than the fact that two of our field officers 
— one, Colonel of a regiment — were invited to take 
command of the mutineers, and to lead them to 
Dellii, with a promise of high pay, and a significant 
pledge, not perhaps without a touch of irony in it, 
that they might always spend the hot weather on 
the Hills. 

Wliilst our people were seeking safety within the 
walls of the old Fort, and securing their position by 
strengthening its defences, the Sepoy mutineers were 
revelling in the work of spoliation with the congenial 
companionship of the criininal classes. The old story, 
so often already told, and still to be told again and 
again, was repeated here : the mutineers made for 
the Gaol, released the prisoners, plundered the Trea- 
sury, destroyed the Cutcherry with all its records, 
blew up the magazines, and gutted the houses of the 
Christian inhabitants. If there were any sj)ecial cir- 
cumstance about the Sealkote insurrection, it was 
that the household servants of our English officers, 

. generally faithful, or at least neutral, on these occa- 
sions, took an active part against their old masters. 
That they knew what was coming seems to be proved 
by the fact that the Brigadier’s sirdar-bearer, or chief 
body servant, an “ old and favourite ” domestic, took 
the caps off liis master’s pistols in the night, as they 
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lay beside liim wbile lie slept. And lioiv tboroiiglily 
they cast in tlieir lot with the soldiery is demon- 
strated with equal distinctness by the fact that they 
afterwards fought against us, the Brigadier’s khan- 
sainan, or butler, taking an active part in operations 
which will be presently described. There seems to 
have been perfect cohesion between all classes of our 
enemies — the mutineers, the criminals from the gaols, 
the “ Gooj Ill’s” from the neighbouring villages, and 
the servants from the houses and bungalows of the 
English. From sunrise to sunset the work went on 
bravety. Everything that could be carried off by our 
enemies was seized and appropriated; even the old 
station-gun, which morning and evening had pro- 
claimed the hours of uprising and down-setting. And 
nearly everything belonging to us, that could not be 
carried off, was destroyed and defaced, except — a 
strange and unaccountable exception— the Church 
and Chapel, •svhicli the Christians had reared for the 
worshipping of the Christian’s God. 

Before nightfall, all this rabble had made off for 
the Ravee river, on their way to Delhi, rejoicing in 


Tin's might be supposed to have 
arisea merely from the instiuct of 
self-preservation if it had not been 
for the after-conduet of these do- 
mestics. It is certain that, in many 
parts of the country, the Native 
servants were in a state of deadly 
fear lest their enraged masters, seek- 
ing objects for their revenge, should 
turn upon them and kill them. There 
is an anecdote illustrative of this, 
alniost too good to be an invention. 
It is said that a gentleman in Cal- 
cutta, observing one day a strange 
table-servant waiting at dinner, 
asked him who he was and how he 
came there. His answer was, “ Hum 
budlee hain, sahib” (“ I am a sub- 


stitute”) ; and he explained that he 
had come to take the place tem- 
porarily of a member of the esta- 
blishment who was sick — a common 
practice in Anglo-Indian domestic 
life. A few days afterwards the old 
servant returned to his work, look- 
ing very sleek aud well ; and when 
his master cjuestioned him as to the 
cause of his absence, he naively 
replied that he had received secret 
information that, on a given day 
just passed, the sahib-logue intended 
to shoot all their Native servants, in 
the middle of dinner, and that, tliere- 
fore, he had thought it prudent to 
send a “budlee” to be shot in his 
place. 
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July 9— 10. relief to the inmates of the decayed old Fort, Avho 
now thought that if the danger were not wholly past, 
at least the worst of it was over. It has been said 
that they “slept more soundly and fearlessly than 
they had slept for weeks before. The mine had ex- 
ploded and they had escaped.”'^' It is often so ; the 
agony of suspense is greater than that of the dreaded 
reality. But there was one there to whom no such 
relief was to be given. The Brigadier lay dying. A 
true soldier to the last, he had, whilst the death- 
pangs were upon him, issued his orders for the 
defence of the Fort, and for what little else could be 
done in that extremity. But the ball from the 
trooper’s pistol had done its work, and though Brind 
lingered through the night, he died before the sun 
had risen; and all felt that a brave man and a 
capable officer was lost to the country, which he had 
so well served. 

Nicholson The triumph of the Sealkote Mutineers was but 

vabkColumn ^^ief. Retribution folloAved closely on their victory. 

On the 22nd of June, Colonel John Nicholson, 
with the rank of Brigadier-General, had taken com- 
mand of the Movable Column. That so young an 
officer should be appointed to such a command, in 
defiance of what were called the “claims” of many 
officers in the Division of longer standing and higher 
rank, was an innovation by no means grateful to 
the Departments or to the Seniority-mongers in the 
service, but it startled many with a pleasurable sur- 
prise, and to some it was a source of infinite re- 
joicing. Elderly men with elderly wives, who had 
never heard of such a thing before, affected to think 
that there was no great wisdom in the apj)ointincnt, 

* Cavc-Bnnine’b “Punjab anti Dcilii.” 
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and showed tlieir contempt by talking of Mister 
Nicholson. Of this the young General could afford 
to speak tenderly. “ I fear,” he wrote to Edwardes 
on the 17th of June, “ that my nomination will give 
great offence to the senior Queen’s officers, but I 
shall do all in my power to get on well ivith them. 
I feel so sorry for the disappointment they must ex- 
perience, that I think I shall be able to put up with 
a great deal of coldness without taking offence.” But 
among the younger officers of the Army, especially 
among those in the Movable Column, the selection 
wms most popular. The exigencies of the General 
Staff' having taken Chamberlain to Delhi, there was 
not a man in the Army whose selection would have 
beeii more welcome to those who meant work, and 
were resolute to do it. When Edwardes wrote to 
John Lawrence, saying, “You have been very 
vigorous in pushing down reinforcements, and those 
appointments of Chamberlain and Nicholson are 
worth armies in this crisis. . . . Amid the ruins of 
the Regular Army these two Irregular Pillars stand 
boldly up against the sky, and I hope the Tom- 
noddies will admire their architecture,” he expressed 
the sentiments of all the bolder spirits in the Army, 
eager to be led, not by age and rank, but by lusty 
manhood in its prime, and who could see better hope 
for a glorious deliverance even in the rashness and 
audacity of jmuth than in the irresolution and in- 
activity of senile command. It was truly a great 
da}^ for India, when it was decreed that Chamberlain 
should go down to Delhi and Nicholson place himself 
at the head of the Movable Column in the Punjab. 

The force of which Brigadier- General Nicholson 
took command consisted of Her Majesty’s Fifty-second 
Light Infaiitiy ; a troop of European Horse Artillery, 
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Disarming of 
the Thirty- 
third and 
Thirty.fifth 
Eegiments. 


under Major Dawes, an excellent officer, who had 
done good service in the Afghan war ; a Horse Bat- 
tery, also European, under Major George Bourchier; 
the Thirty-third'^'' and Thirty-fifth Sepoy Eegiments ; 
and a wing of the Ninth Cavalry. He joined the 
force at Jullundhur, and moved thence to Philloiir, 
as though he had been marching do-wn upon Dellii. 
Then some people shook their heads and wondered 
what he was doing in thus carrying down with him 
many hundreds of Sepoys, with rebellion in their 
hearts, only to swell the host of the enemy. What 
he was really doing was soon apparent. Ho was in- 
tent on disarmiim the Native reffiments. But as this 

O O 

was to be best accomplished by secrecy and sudden- 
ness, he did not blazon his design about the Camp. 
But in good time, the necessary instructions were 
given. On the morning of the 25th of June, the 
Column was under the walls of the fort of Phillour, 
The guns were drawn up on the road and un- 
limbered, the Fifty-second taking post on both flanks. 
The Sepoy Regiments marched on, little dreaming of 
what was to come. Nicholson had given orders to 
the Police that, on the first sound of firing, tlie 
bridge across the river should be cut away, so as to 
prevent all chance of escape if the Sepoys should 
break and fly with their arms in their hands. Lean- 
ing over one of Bourchier ’s guns, he said to that 
officer, “ If they bolt, you follow as hard as you can ; 
the bridge will have been destroyed, and we shall 
have a second Sobraon on a small scale. ”f But the 
Sepoys did not bolt. In the presence of those guns, 
they felt that it would be madness to resist the 

* Tlie Thirty-third, which had f Bovurchier’s EiffJd Months' Cam- 
hem stationed at Hooshyapoor, jpaign. 
joined the column near Phillour. 
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order ,• so they sullenly piled their arms at the word 1S57- 
of command. ^uly. 

riaving disarmed the tAVo Infontry regiments, 
!N^icliolsoii determined to retrace his steps from 
Pliillour, and to pitch his camp at TJmritsur. On 
the oth he Avas ;it that place, the central position of 
Avhich recommended itself to him, as it enabled him 
to airord speedy aid, if required, either to Lahore or 
the Jnllundhur Doab, Avhile at the same time it over- 
awed the i\raunjha, and rendered hopeless any attempt 
to mutiny on the part of the Fifty-nintii Regiment 
stationed in the cantonment.'^ On the morning of 
the 7th, the stirring ucaa's of the mutiny of the 
Fourteenth at Jlielum reached his Camp, and he 
hoped liour after hour to be comforted by the tidings 
that Colonel Ellice had defeated and destroyed them. 

But the day passed, and the night also Avas spent, 
and still the Avished-for intelligence did not come, 
but in its place wevo ominous tidings of disaster; so 
on the morning of the Oth, Nicholson, AA'ith reluct- 
ance AA'hich he frankly expressed, f proceeded to 
disarm the Fifty-ninth. There Avas a punishment Disarming of 
parade that morning. A rebel or a deserter Avas to 
be executed, and all the troops, European and Native, 

AA'ere ordered out to Avitness the ceremony. The 
ground selected lay betAveen the city and the fort, 
about a mile from the cantonment, and there the 
regiments and the guns Avere draAvn up on parade, 
and the ghastly ceremony AA-as duly performed. This 
done, the Sepoys of the Fifty-ninth, Avho only the 

'* Brigadier-General Niciiolsou to conimitled itself in any way, nor do 
the Adjutant-General of the Army, I believe that up to tlio day it was 
July 19, 1857. disarmed it liad any intention of 

f “I feel_ bound to place on committing itself ; and I very deeply 
record my belief that both in conduct regret that even as a precautionary 
and feeling this regiment was quire measure it should Iiave become my 
an exceptional one. It had neither duty to disarm it.” — Hid. 
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Disarming 
the rifty- 
eighth. 


day before had been complimented on theii* loyalty, 
■were ordered to lay down their arms. Though sur- 
prised and bewildered by the command, they obeyed 
without a murmur ; and though many men of the 
Regiment were not present on parade, and, therefore, 
a quantity of arms were still left in possession of the 
Sepoys, they testified the sincerity of their obedience 
by afterwards voluntarily surrendering them. 

Thus were the teeth of another Rative regiment 
quietly drawn, and the danger glaring at us from the 
ranks of our own Sepoys was greatly diminished. 
Elsewhere tlie same process, as Nicholson now learnt, 
was going on ivith more or less success. At Rawul- 
Pindee were the Fifty-eighth Regiment and two 
companies of the Fourteenth — the regiment which 
had fought so desperately at Jhelum. A letter from 
Sir John Lawrence announced that the business of 
disarming had been done, but in no very satisfactory 
manner. “We have disarmed,” the Chief Commis- 
sioner wrote to Nicholson on the 7th, “ the seven 
companies of the Fifty-eighth and the two companies 
of the Fourteenth. We had three guns and two 
hundred and forty Europeans, and were very nearly 
having a fight. The main body broke and bolted to 
their lines, and we did not fire on them. After about 
an hour’s work, however, during which a good many 
loaded, we got all but about thirty to lay do'vra their 
arms. The latter bolted, and about half were killed 
or taken by the Police Sowars. Miller was badly 
■wounded a little above the right ■wrist; both bones 
were broken. He had a narrow escape. A Sepoy 
gave him a dig in the chest with his bayonet, but 
somehow or other the wound was slight.” At the 
same time Edwardes was reporting the entire success 
of his arrangement for the disarming of the Sepoys of 
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tlic T-wenty-foiirtli at Fort ]\[aclceson.- By the help 1857. 
of Brougham’s mountain guns and some detaclnncnts 
of the Punjab Irregular Force this was accomplished fourtli. 
without a liindrancc or a hitch ; and the disarmed 
Sepoys were marched into Feshawur, escorted by 
Brougham’s guns, whilst the Fort Avas garrisoned 
by some r^looltanec levies, horse and foot. Nothing 
could have been more adroitly managed than the 
Avhole allair. 


But tidings more exciting than these Avere to reach Arovements of 
the ears of tiic Commander of the Movable Column, Cohmnr^ 
Tlic telegraph Avires brought ucaa's from Lahore that 
the Sepoys at Sealkote had risen, and that rapine and 
murder Avere abroad in the place; another half-hour, 
and the story Avas confirmed by a musician of the 
Forty-sixth, Avho had ridden in Avith a fcAV blurred 
lines from Assistant-Commissioner M‘j\fahon, beg"in£r 
him to bring the Force to their aid.f Nicholson 
could noAv no longer hesitate about disarming the 

O O 

Aving of the Ninth Cavalry attached to his column, 
lie had hitherto abstained lest such an act should pre- 
cipitate the rising at Sealkote, and noAv the Aving at 


• “ As day d.wnicd, the two parlies 
from north and south closed in upon 
the Tort, and threw a chain of horse- 
men round it, whilst Major Broug- 
ham drew up his guns so as to com- 
mand the gateway. 3Iajor Shake- 
spear, commanding the Twenty- 
fourth Hegimcnt, :uid Licuteuaut 
HoTendeu, of the Engineers, then 
rode into the Fort, and ordered the 
Sepoys to parade outside. They 
were much surprised and confused, 
but made no resistance, and when 
ordered by Major Sbakespear, piled 
their arms and gave up their belts 
and pouches iu au orderly manner.” 
— EJwjrdes to Cotton, Jntj S, 1S57. 
MS. Correfpondence. 

T The note, the original of which 
is before me, is signiScaat in its 


brevity: “The troops here are in 
open mutiny. Jail broke. Brigadier 
wounded. Bishop killed. Many have 
escaped to the Port. Bring the 
Movable Column at once, if possible. 
Gi Ji.ii., 9th July.” The name of 
the bearer of this chit ought not 
to be omitted. Air. Cave-Browne 
says, “ A young band-boy, named 
M'Douglas, of the Forty-sixtii, had 
galloped olf from the regimental 
parade-ground on a little tat (pony), 
and by dint of borrowing and seizing 
fresh ones in the villages as he passed 
through, he finished ms ride of some 
eighty miles into Dniritsur, and has- 
tened to the General’s quarters just 
as the mail-cart brought in the mes- 
sage from Lahore." 
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1S57. that place was in the fulness of rebellion. Their arms 
and horses, therefore, were now to be taken from 
them. The troopers felt that resistance could only 
bring destruction upon them, so they quietly gave up 
all that made them soldiers; and then Nicholson 
prepared himself to march. As the day wore on, 
fresh tidings of the movements of the Sealkote 
mutineers reached him. It was obvious that they 
were marching down on Goordaspore, intent pro- 
bably on stirring up the Second Irregular Cavalry 
stationed there, and, joined by them, on plundering 
the station. Thence Nicholson ■ believed that they 
would make their way, by the route of Noorpore and 
Hooshyapore — at which places they might reinforce 
themselves with Horse and Foot'^ — to Jullundhur, 
and thence march, a strong body of mutineers, do^vn 


The Aiarch to to Delhi. To frustrate this expected movement was 
'oor aspore, desire of the Commander of the Movable 


Column, He was forty miles from Goordaspore, and 
the Sepoys had two days’ start of him. But Nichol- 
son was bom to overcome difficulties which would 


have beaten do^vn other men. He determined on a 
forced march to Goordaspore, and went resolutely 
July 10. work to accomplish it. The July sun blazed 
down upon his camp with a ferocity more appalling 
than the malice of the enemy. But even that was 
to be disregarded. Whatsoever the country could 
yield in the shape of carriages, horses, and ponies 
was at once enlisted into the service of the Column, f 


The Fourth Native Infantry was 
at Xooi-pore. The Sixteenth Irre- 
gular Cavalry at Hooshyapore. 

f Great praise is due to the civil 
authorities for their activity in this 
conjiiriciure. Air. Aloutgomery.inhis 
ofiieial report, says: “To the com- 
mercial men of Urnritsurand Lahore 
tlie metalled road offers special ad- 


vantages, for it enables hundreds of 
native gigs or ekas to fly unceasingly 
between the two cities. On the day 
I allude to the district officers of 
both places were ordered to seize 
every eka, bylee, and pony that was 
to be seen, and to despateli them, 
under police guards, to _ General 
Hicholsou’s camp at Umritiur, ou 
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All possible advantage was taken of tbe coolness of 
tbe night ; but when morning came they were still 
some fifteen or sixteen miles from Goordaspore, with 
the prospect of a sultry march before them.* With 
all his care and labour, Nicholson had not, even with 
the aid of the troop-horses of the Ninth, been able to 
mount the whole of his force, .and some weary foot- 
sore work was therefore a necessity of the conjunc- 
ture. So, many were struck down by the heat ; yet, 
notwithstanding these discom’aging circumstances, 
they pushed forward in excellent spirits, and even 
with a strong enjoyable sense of the humourous side 
of the service they were performing.! It was not 
until the evening of the 11th that the whole of the 
force was assembled at Goordaspore. There intelli- 
gence was received that the mutineers from Sealkote 
were then at Noorkote, some fifteen miles from the 
ri^ht hand of the Ravee. There were two courses 

O 

then open to Nicholson. He might dispute the pas- 


iirgent public service. Tuesevebicles, 
on their arrival tlierCj were promptly 
loaded vritn Britisli soldiers^ and the 
force started at dusk for Goordas- 
porCj wMeh is at a distance of forty- 
four miles from TJmrirsur, reaching 
it at three ?.ir- of July 11. It vras 
Joined at Batsala by Mr. Eoberts, 
Cohimissioner, and Captain Perkins., 



trying as they vrere, the spirit of fan 
was not extinct. The Artillery made 
extemporary aivnings of branches of 
trees over their gun-carriages and 
waggons, giving them the appearance 
of cans ‘ got up’ for a day at Hamo- 
steai : omcers, crowned with wreaths 
of green Leaves, were ‘chaned’ by 
their comrades for adopting head- 
dresses a la Ifcrma. Here might be 
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1857. sage of the river, or he might draw them on towaixls 
July 12. by remaining inactive and keeping tlie enemy 

ignorant of his position. He determined on the latter 
course, and much to the perplexity of some and the 
dissatisfaction of others, remained quiescent at Goor- 
daspore till nine o’clock on the following morning. 
Then he learnt that the eneniy were crossing the 
river by a ford about nine miles distant, at a place 
known as the Trimmoo Ghaut; so he prepared at 
once to fling himself upon them. 

The Tfiramoo At noon he was in sight of his prey, about a mile 

Ghaut aifair. river. The mutineers had crossed over with 

their baggage, and the grey jackets of the videttes 
of the Ninth Cavalry were first seen flitting about 
in our front, and then the Infantry were observed 
drawn up in line, their right resting on a serai and a 
dismantled mud fort, and their left on a small village 
and cluster of trees, Avith parties of Cavalry on each 
flank. Nicholson noAV made his dispositions for the 
attack. Eager to get his guns Avithin short range of 
the enemy, he masked his advancing batteries Avith 
bodies of mounted Police, and moved on to Avithin 
six hundred yards of the mutineers, Avhen the Cavalry, 
excited to the utmost by the artificial stimulant of 
hang, rushed furiously to the encounter, some shout- 
ing, some gnashing their teeth. On this Nicholson 
unmasked one of his batteries, and the maskers Avent 
rapidly to the rear.* It Avas a moment of doubt and 
anxiety, especially Avith the Artillery commanders, 
whose Native drivers might have deserted them at a 
critical moment, for they had been acquainted at 

* Nicholson himself speaks very seeming undesirous of engaging, 
gently and forbearingly of this rear- were ordered to the rear.” Colonel 
ward movement of the Police Ressa- Bourchier says that they ran away, 
lalis : “The Police,” he says, “ being “ A^vay scampered the mountedlevies 
no longer useful as maskers, and back to Goordaspore.” 
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Sealkote witli the very Sepoys against -whom they 
had now been brouQ:ht. One half of the old Brisjade 
was, indeed, fighting against tlie other. But the sus- 
pected ineii were as true 1o their salt in the Punjab 
as they were at Dellii.'^ The guns were brought into 
action without a hitcli, and tlie eneiny, though they 
fought stcadil}’’ and well, and sent in a volley from 
tlui whole line with the precision of a parade, stag- 
gered beneath the fire of our batteries, upon which 
some of tlic men of the Forty-sixth flung themselves 
with lieroic courage. The grape ajid slirapnel from 
our nine ^uns scattered death ainoim the foremost of 
the mutineers ; and presently the Enfield rifles of 
the Fifty-second began to give deadly proof that the 
smooth-bored muskets of the Sepoys were as play- 
things contending against them. Still there were 
some amongst them to bo convinced only by the 
thrust of the bayonet. In truth, the enemy were 
terribly out-matched. With all their gallantry in 
doing and their fortitude in endm’ing, Avhat could 
“ Brown Bess ” and the old station-gun do against 
our batteries and our rifles? The battle was soon 
over. The mutineers fell back upon the river, and 
Eicholson, whose want of Cavalry Avas severely felt, 
did all he could in pursuit ; but could not inflict 
mucli damage upon them. It is said, hoAvever, that 
they had already left “ between three and four hun- 
dred killed and Avounded on the field.” And aU 
their ba^frase fell into our hands — arms, ammuni- 
tipn, clothing, and other plundered property, public 
and private, the spoil of the Sealkote cantonment. 

* Colonel BourcMcr says: “T took attempt to run, sir, we’ll cut otF 
the precaution to warn my European their heads.’ But in this case, as 
gunners to watch them. In the in every other, my Native drivers 
reply of my Farrier-Serseant spoke nobly did their duty.” 
the whole company: ‘If they only 
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1S57. There was nothing more to be done tliat day. The 
July 12— 1C. jnid-day heat had completely exhausted our Euro- 
pean lighting men, so, whilst a })arty of Punjab In- 
fantry was left to guard the ford and protect the 
baggage, the Fift 3 '-second and the Artillery were 
inarched back to Goordasporc. Put the day’s tight- 
ing had resulted in a “ conclusion where notiiing is 
concluded,” so conclusions were to be tried again. 
The Sepoy force was shattered, but not destro\*ed. 
Their fighting power was not yet gone. Perhaps rhe 
energ}' that sustained them was the energy of despe- 
ration ; for to fall back was as perilous to them as to 
stand still There wa-s no security for them in an)' 
direction. They had not more than half the number 
that tirst marched down to the Eavee; but they were 
brave and resolute men, and, even with such fearful 
odds against them, they did not shrink from another 
conflict. The river had risen, and that which had 
been a ford had now become an island. The old 
station-gun whicli they had brought from Sealkote 
was their sole piece of smtillery, and they had no 
gunners with their force; but the Brigadier’s old 
“ khansainan” had lived for too many years at Artil- 
leiy stations not to have a shrewd conception of the 
manner of working a gun. And thus planted on the 
island in the middle of the Kavee, they thought 
that, for a time at least, they might defy us. The 
river had ceased to be fordable, and the civil autho- 
rities, as a precautionaiy measure, had sunk all the 
boats in the immediate neighbourhood. So, when 
Nicholson again advanced from Goordaspore, he 
could do little more in the first instance than take 
up a position out of reach of the enemy’s one gun 
and send to a distance for some boats. At daybreak 
July 16. on the morning of the 16th, the desired means of 
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tnin^sporf luul Itecu obtninctl, and lie ivns prepared to 1S57. 
attuek the eiieiny on iheir insular stronghold. The 
Inlantry crossed over one extrenuty of the island, a 
mile ;>,nd a cpiarter from the enemy’s position, whilst 
ti’.c Artillery took jiost so as to cover the advance of 
tier cohunn and to [)lay upon the hostile gun.* The 
Sfjioys were taken l)y surj)rise. Not until a large 
part of the Fifty-si-cond liad formed npon the island 
did the mutineers know that we had even obtained a 
beat, 'fhe Assembly was then sounde<l ; the black 
ir<,io]<s u.m-tered in haste and moved round their gun 
to .'.Weep our advancing column. J.bit the piece had 
lu.en elevated for service at a longer range, and in 
the hurry of the moment the amateur jirtillerymen 
had failed to <lepre.ss the screw, whieli was old and 
rU'iv, ajid not easilv to he worked: so the shot went 
hunnle.'.'ly over t!u; head.s of our people. On went 
tin; Ib-iii.sh Infantry, with Nicholson at their head; 
and ihriugh some, stern and steadfiLst to tlic last, stood 
tf» be shot down or bayoneted at their gun, the rout 
soon became general. Many were killed on the island ; 
many were drownetl in the river; and a few who 
escajied were given up by the people of the surround- 
ing village.^. These were afterwards tried by Special 
Commi'sious, and paid the penalty of their crimes oii 
the gibbet. 

The Movable Column then marched b.ack to Um- at 
ritsur ; and Niehokson hastened to Lahore, whither b'liore. 

Sir John Lawrence had already proceeded from 
Jlawnl-Pindee. The General was there on the 21st 
of July ; on the 22nd, the Chief Commissioner wrote, 
through his secretary, to the Commander of the 

• ColoncrijOurchicryaystli.it “to concc.ilcd by gr.iS3 aud an cartliem 
silcucc it at such a dist.yicc (tuelve breastwork, w.is almost impossible.” 
buiulrcd yards), whilst it was ucarly 

'p O 
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1857. 
July 22. 
Reinforce- 
ments for 
Delhi. 


Delhi Force, that “the following troops were on their 
way to Delhi, or would immediately march “ The 
Kumaon Battalion, about four hundred strong, which 
has passed Loodhianah, and ought to be at Delhi on 
the 4th or 5th of August ; Her Majesty’s Fift 3 '--second 
from the Movable Column, now at Umritsur, six 
hundred bayonets ; Mooltanec Horse, two hundred ; 
and a nine-pounder battery. All these troops should 
be at Delhi by the 15th, and in an emergency might 
make double marches. General Nicholson will com- 
mand the force.” And then it was added: “The 


Chief Commissioner further proposes to despatch the 
troops marginally noted as quickly as possible, and 


Second Punjab Infantry .... 700 all can be at Delhi by 
H.M.’s Sixty-first (a wing) . . . 400 ,i nf 

Wing of Belooch Battalion . . . 400 end Ox AUgUSt, 

Pourth Punjab Infantry . . 600 gome of them a gOod 
Two Companies of H.M. s Eighth. 200 ^ mi ^ c< 

Detachment of Eourtii Sikhs . . 100 deal earlier, i he bc- 

Dawes’s Troop of H. A cond Punjab Infantry 

2500 and Wing of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Sixty-first ought to be there by the 15th 
proximo. The former is now on its way from 
Mooltan to Ferozepore, whence it will march on the 
arrival of the detachment of the Bombay Fusiliers, 


which left this place last night. The wing of the 
Belooch Battalion has not yet left Mooltan; but 
orders for its march have been despatched. The 


Fourth Punjab Regiment is at Peshawur, and will 
march in two or three days. It can hardly be at 
Delhi before the end of August. The Two Companies 
of Her Majesty’s Eighth are holding Jullundhur 
and Phillour, and cannot be spared until relieved 


by a detachment of Her Majesty’s Twenty-fourth, 
now on its way from Eawul-Pindee. Rothney’s Sikhs 
are at Loodhianah, and will join Brigadier-General 


Nicholson en route. Lieutenant- Colonel Dawes’s troop 
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will be sent or not, as you may desire. It is be- 1857. 
lieved that light guns are not required at Delhi. AU 
these troops are of excellent quality, fully equal, if 
not superior, to any that the Insurgents can bring 
against them, and comprise a force of four thousand 
two hundred men.” Thus was Lawrence, Avho did 
all things on the grand Titanic scale, stiU sending 
down his reinforcements by thousands to Delhi — 
thousands of Europeans and trustworthy Sikhs, with 
a young General, whose personal presence alone was 
worth a Brigade of Horse, Foot, and Artillery, 

On the 24th of July, Nicholson returned to Camp. July 24. 
His arrival had been anxiously awaited, for Joubt 
and uncertainty were in all men’s minds. Speculation DelM. 
had been rife, and all sorts of rumours of the future 
movements of the force had been circulated among 
them. Few had ventured to hope that the order 
would be given to them to march down to Delhi; 
for the general feeling was that the Punjab had 
already been so stripped of European troops that it 
could not afford to divest itself of another regiment 
or another battery. But Nicholson had returned to 
the column with the joyous tidings that they were to 
set their faces towards the scene of the great struggle. 

“ Our only fear,” wrote an officer of the Force, “ was 
that Delhi would fall before we could possibly arrive 
there.” But all felt that if any one could take them 
down in time to participate in the crowning opera- 
tions of the siege, Nicholson was the man to do it. 

He was not one to lose an hour. On the follow- 
ing day the column crossed the Beeas, moved down 
by forced marches to the Sutlej, and thence push- 
ing on with all speed to the Jumna. At Bara, on 
the 3rd of August, Nicholson received a letter from 
General Wilson, saying, “ The enemy have re-esta- 
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1S57. 

August G— 7. 


Nicholson at 
Delhi. 


blislied the bridge over the Nnjufgurh Canal (which 
we had destroyed) and have established themselves 
in force there, with the intention of moving on 
Alipore and our communications to the rear. I, 
therefore, earnestly beg 3 '’ou to push forward with the 
utmost expedition in your power, both to drive these 
fellows from my rear, and to aid me in holding my 
position.” On the 6th, hlicholson was at Umballah, 
whence he wrote, “ I am just starting post for Delhi 
by General Wilson’s desire. The column should be 
at Kurnaul the day after to-morrow, and I shall, 
perhaps, rejoin it at Paneeput.” 

On the following day he stood upon the Delhi 
Piidge looking down at the great city, taking in all 
the wonderful suggestiveness of the scene with that 
quiet, thoughtful, self-contained solemnity of mien, 
which distinguished him from all his cotemporaries. 
He had much then to think of in this little breath- 
ing-space — much of the past, much of the future. 
The time which had elapsed since his first appoint- 
ment to the command of the Movable Column had 
not been without certain j)ersonal annoyances, which 
even in the midst of the stirring work around him 
he had not been wholly able to brush aside. It was 
scarcely possible that, in the position in which he 
was placed, a man of Hicholson’s peculiar character 
should, on no occasion, give offence to higher autho- 
rity. It was his nature to steer straight on to inde- 
pendent action ; to “ scorn the consequence and to 
do the thing.” And so it haj)pened that those above 
him thought that he was taking too much unon him- 
self, and that he was grievously deficient in those 
references and explanations which Officialism, in 
ordinary times, not improperly demands. Even Sir 
J ohn La-wrence, most emphatically a man of action, 
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^Yas somewhat disturbed by the fact that Nicholson 
liad disarmed the Thirty-third and Thirty-lifeh regi- 
ments without previously consulting the Chicf-Coin- 
inissioner, or very promptly explaining to him the 
•“reason whv." But afterwards, with the unfailin" 
frankness whieli relieved all that was outwardly stern 
and harsh in his natui'e, he admitted that he “ could 
not. expect Nicholson, after knocking about in the 
sun all day, to write long yarns." “ On .sucli occa- 
sions," he added, “ a line or two scmi-onicially will 
satisfy me, until I get your formal report; all I want 
to know is, what is done and the reason.” But 
no sooner hud this little dilference with the Com- 
missioner been smoothed down, than another and 
more .serious one arose between the Commander of 
the Movable Column and the General commanding 
the Division. Nicholson had taken upon himself to 
move troop.s, under the command of the latter, with- 
out consulting him, and had been so severely re- 
bidccd, that he declared that nothing but the thought 
of ilie public inconvenience, which might result from 
such a step, restrained him from throwing up his 
appointment. These wounds were still fresh, when 
lie reached Delhi and asked himself Avhether it were 
likely that, in the work which lay before him, he 
would be able wholly to avoid collisions with his 
fellow-workmen, lie felt that much had been done 
of which he could not approve, and that much had 
been left undone which he would have earnestly 
counselled; and he knew that all this might come 
over again, and that his resolute freedom of speech 
and independence of action might bring forth much 
that would be painful to himself and embarrassing to 
others. But he had Avritten a few days before to 
Sir John Lawrence, saying; “I might have preserved 
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1857. 
August 7. 


silence, but when in a great crisis an officer holds a 
strong opinion on any matters of consequence, I 
think he fails in his duty if he does not speak it out, 
at whatever risk of giving offence.”* And now he 
was determined that, cost him what it might, he 
would suffer his convictions to declare themselves 
■without restraint, regardless of everything but the 
good of the Empire. 

His coming had been eagerly looked for in Camp. 
As day after day tidings of the rapid approach of the 
Movable Column, under Nicholson, were brought in, 
men began to see clearly before them the consumma- 
tion of the final assault, and their hearts were glad- 
dened by the prospect. The approach of this column 
was, indeed, as the promise of a great deliverance; 
and when it was whispered through the camp' that 
Nicholson had already aiTived, it was as a cordial 
to men’s souls, for a great reputation had preceded 
him, and it was felt among our people that a 
mighty warrior had come among them, who was 
destined to lead our troops into Delhi, and to crush 
the power of the Mogul. His personal presence 


■* See the following extract from 
a letter , written to Sir John Law- 
rence from Umhallah, August 6. 
Lawrence had written to Nicholson, 
saying, half-seriously, half-jestingly, 
that he was incorrigible, and sug- 
gesting tliat he miglit do more good 
by carrying others with him than by 
running counter to them. To this 
Nicholson had replied : “ I am very 
sorry to hear that General Gowan 
has taken offence again. I don’t 
wish to ignore him or any other 
superior; I dishke offending any 
one, and, except on principle, would 
never have a disagreement. You. 
write as if I were in the habit of 
giving offence. Now I cannot call 
to mind that since my return to 


India, upwards of live years and a 
half ago, I have had any misunder- 
standings, except with-- — and . 

The former, I believe, is conscious 
that he did me wrong, and I trust 
the latter will eventually make the 
same admission. ... I fear that I 
must have given offence to you, too, 
on tlie Rawul-Pindee question. I 
can truly say that I opposed my 
opinion to yours with great reluc- 
tance, and had the matter been one 
of less importance, I might have 
preserved silence; but when in a 
great crisis an officer liolds a strong 
opinion on any matter of conse- 
quence, I think he fails in his duty 
if he does not speak it out, at what- 
ever risk of giving offence.” 
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did mucli to generate in men’s minds the sublime 1857. 
idea of a Hero — a King of Men ; of the Megistos August 7. 
Avho was to ]’eign among them. He had come on in 
advance, by Wilson’s request, to take counsel with 
him; and he was soon passing from picquet to 
picquet, taking in with a soldier’s eye all the points 
of our position, and looking down critically upon the 
defences of the enemy. He did not at once make his 
way into the hearts of men, but he impressed all with 
a sense of power. On the evening of the 7th of August, 
on which day he arrived in Camp, he dined at the 
Head-Quarters Mess, and the silent solemnity of his 
demeanour Avas unpleasantly apparent to men Avhose 
habitual cheerfulness, when they . met together for 
the social meal, had been one of the sustaining in- 
fluences of Camp Life, during all that long dreary 
season of waiting and watching. Next morning, 
accompanied by Norman, he visited the great posi- 
tion at Hindoo Rao’s house, Avhich for two long 
months had borne the brunt of the enemy’s attacks. 

Baird Smith at that time was in consultation with 
Reid.^ The brave commander of the Picquet, Avho 
had done such good service, could not help inAvardly 
resenting Nicholson’s imperious manner. But AARen, 
after the visitor had passed on, Reid complained to 

* The followin': description is from yet known in Camp, and it was wliis- 
tlie “History of the Siege of Delhi pered, at tlie same time, that he was 
“About this time a stranger of very possessed of tlie most brilliant mili- 
stiiking appearance was remarked tary genius. He was a man cast in a 
visiiing all our picquet s, examining giant mould, with massive chest and 
everything, and making most search- powerful limbs, and an expression 
ing inquiries about their strength ardent and commanding, with' a dash 
and history. His attire gave no clue of roughness; features of stern 
to his rmik; it evidently never cost beauty, a long black beard, and deep 
the owner a thought. Moreover, in souorous voice. There was some- 
those anxious times every one went thing of immense strength, talent, 
as he pleased; perhaps no two offi- and resolution in Ids whole gait and 
cers were dressed alike. It was soon manner, and a ))ower of rulmg men 
made out that this was General on high occasions that no one could 
Nicholson, whose person was not escape noticing.^’ 
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1857. his companion of Nicholson’s haughty, overbearing 
Aug. 7— 12. style of address, the Chief Engineer answered, “Yes, 
but that wears off; you Avill like him better, when 
you have seen more of him.” And never were words 
of good omen more surely verified, for afterwards 
they became “ the best friends” — bound together by 
an equal desire to do their duty to their country, 
and, if God willed it, to die the soldier’s death. 

Eager to be at his work, Nicholson made ready 
offer of his column to perform any service that might 
be required on its first arrival. He saw at once that 
there was something to be done. The enemy had 
established themselves at a place on the left of our 
position, known as Ludlow Castle, and had planted a 
battery there, from which they contrived greatly to 
harass our picquets, especially that known as the 
“Metcalfe Picquet;” and it was desirable in the 
extreme to dislodge them. This attack upon the 
enemy’s new position Nicholson would have gladly 
undertaken. But the activity of the mutineers was 
so great, and their fire was so anno}dng, that it was 
found to be inexpedient to wait for the ariival of 
the Movable Column. The work was to be done at 


August 12. 
AiTair ot 
lilkiloW 

C:;5tle. 


once, and Brigadier Showers, a right good soldier, 
always cool and collected in the midst of danger and 
difficulty, was commissioned to do it. 

Before daybreak on the morning of the 12th, 
Showers led down his men, along the Flag-staff 
Road, upon Ludlow Castle. Covered by the dark- 
ness, they marched quietly on, and took the enemy 
completely by surprise. A rattling fire of musketry 
roused them from their sleep, and numbers were 
shot down, scared and bewildered, before they could 
realise what was upon them. The Golundauze rushed 
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confusedly to tlic battery; but our attack was so 
sudden and impetuous, that they could hardly tire a 
shot before tlic First Fusiliers were among them, 
bayoneting the bravo fellows at their guns. Many, 
unable to work their pieces, drew their swords, and 
with their backs against the wall, sold their lives as 
dearly as they could. i\Iastcrs of the battery, our 
men pushed on, in the grey dawm of the morning, 
following the mutineers into the houses, where tliey 
had endeavoured to find shelter, and shot them down 
like beasts in a cage. Some cried for mercy, and 
were answered with a laugh and a bayonet-thrust. 
B}’’ sunrise the work had been done. The enemy 
had been driven from Ludlow Castle, and four of 
their six guns had been taken. The victory, hoAv- 
ever, had been dearly purchased. The intrepid leader 
of the assailing party had fallen severely wounded; 
and Coke, who had led the Punjabces to the attack, 
had shared the same fate. It was in the confusion 
attendiner the fall of Showers that two of the enemv’s 

O V 

guns were suilered to escape; and when Colonel 
Edward Greathed was afterwards sent to bring the 
force out of action, he did not knoAV that these 
trophies of A’ictory Avere to be recoA^ered, or aa'^c may 
be sure that he AA’ould not haAm returned AAdthout 
them. Enough, liOAveA'er, had been gained to make 
the return to Camp a triumphal one. To secure the 
success of the surprise, the expedition had been 
rendered as secret as possible. When, therefore, the 
sound of the firing broke through the morning still- 
ness the British Camp AAms aroused, and men Avondered 
Avhat Avas the meaning of it. The truth Avas soon ap- 
parent to them, and then numbers Avent out to meet 
the returning force, and Avelcomed them, as they came 
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1857. in with the captured guns, rejoicing exceedingly that 
so good a day’s work had been done before the break- 
ing of the morning’s fast.^ 

Arrival of tlie It may with truth, I think, be said, that at this 
Column. point of the long and weary siege the great turning- 
Augustll. point was attained. The siege-train, which was to 
remedy our deplorable want of heavy ordnance, was 
labouring down from Ferozepore; and on the 14th 
of August, Nicholson, who had ridden back to meet 
his column, marched into the Delhi Camp at the head 
of his men. It was a sight to stir the spirits of the 
whole Camp. Our people turned out joyously to wel- 
come the arrival of the new comers ; and the glad- 
some strains of our military bands floated down to the 
rebel city with a menace in every note. Braced 
with action, flushed with victory, Nicholson was eager 
for new exploits. And he did not wait long for an 
opportunity to demonstrate to the Delhi Force that 
they had not over-estimated the great qualities of the 
Punjabee warrior. The enemy had gained tidings of 
the approach of our siege-train from Ferozepore, and 
they had determined to send out a strong force to in- 
tercept it. No more welcome task could have been 
assigned to Nicholson than that of cutting this force 
to pieces. A well-chosen, weU-equipped force of all 
arms was told off for this service, under his com- 
mand ; and, with full assurance of victory, he pre- 
pared himself for the encounter. 

August 25. In the early morning of the 25th of August, amidst 
Xujuf"url) “the force marched out of Camp, and 

° ’ took the road to Nujufgurh, in which direction it 

was believed that the Bareilly and Neemuch Brigades 

* Ilervcy Greathed says, that ou posed tlie force bad suffered at all, 
tins occasion we lost nineteen men from the jolly way in wliieli they 
killed, and ninety-four wounded. lie marched back, except for seeing the 
adds: "A'obody would have sup- litters.” 
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of the Hebei Force had moved on the preceding da)'. 
It was a toilsome, and, for .some time, a dispiriting 
marcli : lor the road, little better than a bulloclc- 
iraok at best, ^va.s .'^ometimc.s lost altogether in 
swamps and Hoods. At many points our gnn-whecla 
sank in the mud up to their axle.s, and needed all the 
strength «»f the .\rtillerymen to extricate them from 
the sluugli. *rin* Infantry, .^lipping and sliding on 
the slimy soil, conld scarcely make good their footing, 
.an<l toihai on luliorioiisly, wet to the .skin, atid drag- 
gled with dirt ; whilst the horses of the Chivalry 
.'■trnek uj) the nuul blindingly into the trooj)er3’ 
faces ; and the eamels, ever so .serviceably adroit 
on arid .soil, .sjnawled ho[)eIeSsly in the mire, and 
• tfteu fell with their burdens by the way. Many a 
lusty oatli was sworn on that morning ; but if temper 
was lost, hope and heart remained; tuulwhcn, after a 
hah, and .^ome remivaiion of exhausted nature, news 
came that they were upon the track of the enemy, 
and would soon he amongst them, the dillicuhie.s of 
the road diminished, or a])peared to diminish, and 
ihev movetl on with eheerfid eagerness. The sun was 
sinlting when our leading column espied the enemy, 
and at the same time came upon a stream, which the 
rains had flooded into the depth ;ind dimension of a 
riv<'r. The mutineers were posted along the line of 
Kiehulson’s advance, to the left. Divided into three 
hollies, they occupied two villages and a serai in front 
of them — all protected by guns. As our troops passed 
the ford — the water even there breast-high — the 
enemy opened upon the British column with a shower 
of .'^hot and shell from the .serai. But advancing 
steadily under this fire, Nicholson took in the situa- 
tion with his quick soldier’s eye, forecast the action 
in his mind, and when his force had crossed the 
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water, at once made his dispositions. The foremost 
point of attack, and the most perilous, was the 
serai. Against this Nicholson determined to fling 
the strength of his European troops, Avhilst he pro- 
vided for the attack of the villages hy other com- 
ponents of his force. Then, having ordered tlie 
Sixty-first and the Fusiliers to lie down, so as to be 
clear of the enemy’s fire, he drew himself up in his 
stirrups, and addressed his men. He told the Sixty- 
first that they knew well what Sir Colin Campbell 
had said at Chilianivallah, and what he had again 
told the Highland Brigade before the battle of the 
Alma. “I have now,” he said, “the same words to 
say to you, and to you, my friends of the Fusiliers. 
Hold your fire till you are within twenty or thirty 
yards of the enemy, then pour your volleys into 
them, give them a bayonet-charge, and the serai is 
yours.” Then Tombs and Remington opened a smart 
fire on the serai; and up the Infantry sprang with a 
ringing cheer, and, sinking ankle-deep in the swampy 
ground, steadily advanced, Nicholson at their head, 
in the face of a shower of grape and musketry. Then 
holding back their fire — the hardest of all possible- 
tasks — they carried the serai, and captured the guns.* 
But the resistance Avas resolute, the conflict des- 
perate. The heroism Avhich Avas displayed by our 
people AV’as emulated by the enemy. The Sepoys fought 
Avell, and sold their lives dearly. There Avas a san- 
guinary hand-to-hand encounter. Many of the gun- 
ners and the drivers Averc bayoneted, or cut doAvn in 
the battery, and those Avho escaped limbered up and 

♦ "Poor Gabbett of the Cist, .a 35Ui N.I., ^ybo was A.D.C. to Gciie- 
iiiic brave soldier, twenty yards in ral Nicholson (that inoincnt rising 
•advance of his men, niado a rush on from the ground, his horse having 
one of the guns; his foot slipped, bccnshotundcrhim),quieklyavcngcd 
and be was bayoneted by a gigantic Ids death by bringing down the rebel 
Bandy ; but Captain Trench, of the with his Xii'io\\-iiv'’—Cate-Browiie, 
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made, in hot haste, for the bridge crossing the Nu- 
jufgurh Canal. But the attacking party pressed closely 
upon them. The swampy state of the ground was 
fatal to the retreat. The leading gun stuck fast in 
the morass, and impeded the advance of those in the 
rear. Then our pursuing force fell upon them, and 
before they had made good their retreat, captured 
thirteen guns and killed eight liundred of their fight- 
ing men.*' 

In the mean while, tlie Punjabees, having swept 
on to the attack of the village on the right, and 
gallantly cleared it, crossed over by the rear to do 
like service on the other village, again.st which a 
brisk fire of artillery had been dhected; but here 
they met with a stubborn resistance. Lumsden, who 
led them to the attack, was shot down; and not 
until a party of the Sixty-first had been sent in 
support, were the despairing energies of the mutineers 
suppressed. Night had by this time fallen upon the 
scene. Nicholson was master of the Field, and the 
enemy were in panic-flight. But our circumstances 
were not cheering. Our baggage had not come up, 
and our people were compelled, hungry, weary, and 
soaked as they were, to bivouac in a morass, -without 
food, or anything to console and sustain them, except 
the thought of the victory they had gained. Next 
morning, having collected their spoil, and blown up 
the Nujufgurh bridge, they commenced their march 
back to Delhi, carrying their trophies -with them. 
It was ascertained afterwards that it was the Nee- 
much Brigade which Nicholson had thus routed. 
The BareiUy Brigade had not come up to take part 
in the action. It was a mortifying reflection to the 

* Tlie enemy had four guns at tbe and three at the bridge over the 
serai, three at each of the villages, canal. 
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British leader tliat this information had not been 
communicated to him at an earlier period. “ I do 
not exaggerate,” he Avrote afterwards to Sir John 
LaAvrence, “Avlien I say that had I had a decent 
political officer Avdth me to get me a little informa- 
tion, I might have smashed the Bareilly Brigade at 
Palum, the next day. As it AAaas, I had no informa- 
tion — ^not even a guide that 1 did not pick up for 
myself on the road ; and had I obeyed my instruc- 
tions, and gone to Behauder-gurb, the expedition 
Avould have been a fruitless one, I feel very thankful 
for my success ; for had these tAAm brigades succeeded 
in getting into our rear, they AA’ould undoubtedly 
have done much mischief.” 

The iieAA's of the Auctory, first conveyed to Delhi 
by young Loav, Nicholson’s aide-de-camp, AA'ho had 
ridden on in adA'ance of the returning force, caused 
great rejoicing in Camp, and there Avas strong desire 
to give the victors an ovation as they marched in 
Avith their trophies. But Nicholson’s men AA^ereAveary 
and in sorry plight for any needless spectacular di.s- 
play, so they made all haste to their quarters, and 
as evening had closed in upon them before the Avdiole 
force had arrived, the ovation Avould have been im- 
possible, if they had been inclined to receive it. But 
there Avere hearty congratulations next day freely 
tendered to Nicholson, Avho had done his Avork right 
Avell, and secured the safe adA’^ance of the siege-train. 
It AA^as believed, too, that he had Aveakened the enemy’s 
force, not merely to the number of those Avho Avere 
killed and Avounded in action, for the Avhole brigade 
Avas broken and dispersed, and many never again 
shoAved their faces in Delhi.*' Since the battle of 


* “ According to all accounts, the with) only numbers six hundred men 
Keenmch Brigade (the one I dealt now. Many of those who fled would 
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'nudlce-ka-^crai ou tlie 8tli of June, the English at 
Delhi had gained no such victory as that Avhich 
crowi'.ed the aeuon at. Xujulgurh. 

<h>ngratulations upon this brilliant achievement 
]iurire<l in from ail sides; 1.)ut from none came they 
villi lireater hciirtiness and sincerity than from Sir 

* w 

.luhn hav.rence. vho wrote to him, Siivinuf: “Thoimh 
S'ireiN' pressed with Work. I write ;i line to coimratn- 
late you on your success. I wish I had tlic power of 
knieditijig ye>u on the spot. It sliunid be done. I 
hope you destroyed no end of vilhinons Pandies.”'^‘ 
To tiiis Niciiolson replied, August GO, 18.57 : “!Mjiny 
thanks for your kind letter of the 27th. I would 
niuidi ratlier earn the good opinion of my friends 
than any kind of lioimrary distinction. I enclose, for 
your iierinal, and Edwardes’s, the rough draft of my 
report. The Held was of such c.Ktent, that it was not 
easy to e,stiniate the mutineers' loss. I think, more- 
over, that they suiiered more sevcrtdy from the fire 
of our Artillery, ;ifter they had bolted' across the 
bridge, than they did on the actind battle-field. 

. . . . Except where poor Lumsden was killed, they 
made little :ittempt to stand. i^Iost of the killed 
were Kotah Contingent men. AVe took the Nee- 
much troop of artillery complete, three light field 
battery guns, and four of the King’s Own. I wish 
sincerely (hat they had liad as many more, as, 
after their Hank was turned, they could not have 
used them, and must have lost them all.” 


appear never to liavi; rclunied lo • In tiiis letter Lawrence writes ; 
JJclIii. -Most of tile ullieers witli mo " Don't assault until juu liavo given 
in the action rated them at six, the nmlineers all the powder and 
seven, ami eight thousand men. My shot whieli the siege-train can spare, 
own idea is, that they were between and then go in, aiul may God bo 
three thousand and four thousand.” with you all. I think if all tho 
— Nidiulsoa (o Littcrcncc, 30, troops were warned not to disperse, 

1857. it might have an ellect upon iIi.mhA* 
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After tills there was quiet for a little space in Camp, 
AJl men were looking eagerly for the arrival of the 
siege-train, and for those last reinforcements which 
Lawrence ^vas sending down from the Punjab. Ke- 
ports were floating about to the effect that the Ba- 
reilly Brigade was going out again, under Bukht 
Khan, to make another effort to intercept our con- 
voys, but if this design were ever entertained it 
was soon abandoned, for it never developed into even 
the semblance of a fact ; and all again was composure. 
There was not a soldier in camp who did not then feel 
that the time of waiting and Avatcliing had well-nigli 
passed — that we should soon assume the offensive in 
earnest, with ample means to secure success. Delhi 
now seemed to be in our grasp, and the spirits of 
men rose 'ivith the thought of the coming triumph. 
Then was it that the mess-tents of our officers rang 
with the loudest laughter ; then was it that our mili- 
tary bands sent up their gayest music ; then was it 
that the inactivity of a dislieartened enemy gave 
unaccustomed repose to the besieging force ; then the 
healthy could enjoy tlieir books or games, and the 
sick and wounded could be brought to the doors 
of their tents to inhale the pleasant evening air, or 
take in the marvellous beauty of the “ view from the 
Eidge.” For nearly three months the great city, 
with its wealth of ordnance, had defied the best 
courage and the best skill of the English nation. 
We had been beaten by the material resources of an 
enemy, whom, without such aids, we could have 
crushed in a day. But now, as our Engineers 
brought all the appliances of their craft to bear upon 
the strengthening and securing of our positions, as 
the space between our siege-works and the city- walls 
was narrowed by their efforts, and breaching-batteries 
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NYcro rising under their hands, no man doubted that 
the coming month would see Delhi prostrate at our 
feel, and the consummation of our hopes gloriously 
accomplished. Again the supremacy of the English 
race in India, obscured only for a little while, was to 
be re-asserted and re-established ; and there was not 
a white man in camp who did not long, with a great 
hunger (.>f tlie heart, for the day when the signal 
Would he given, and it would be left for our English 
manhoval to decide for itself whether any multitude 
of Natives of India, behind their walls of masonry, 
cuuhi deter our legions from a victorious entrance 
into the imperial city of the Mogul. 
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tjh; i.ast :cu:^i’,ur. to thi: kikc. of DCLur. — Pairo 12, 

O 


[From Mr. William Kihvanls’ lioiniuisconco.'j of a 
(.'ivilian’’ — a ^v(,)rk which contains much intorestiii" and sii"- 

w O 

Oi’.'tlvo infurmation relating to the roholiiou in the Nortli- 
Wi.'t Jhovinecs.] 

‘‘ As soon as the camj) arrived at Delhi, the Government 
durhar rcoirds wens proilnceil, in order that referonoo should 
he made to the eliiiuelte fullowed ns regarded the Emperor, 
on those previous rare occasions in which Governor-Generals 
liad visited the imjierial city. It was found that although 
the* relative jjosition of the Governor-General and tho Empe- 
ror liid not tulmit of their exchanging visits, yet that a depu- 
tation had been sent on the part of tlie Governor-Gcnond 
to adc after the Jtealih of his Majesty, and tender him a 
* Ix'u/./.ur’ of a certain amount of gold molmrs, which in 
reality amounted to an expression of submission and fealty 
mt the part of the British Government to tho Groat Moghul, 
and an acknowledgment of liolding onr Indian possessions as 
his feudatory. As, however, this had been tho usutd practice, 
uo tpiestiou was raised :is to its propriety; tmd therefore, 
without tuiy previous iutimation to tho Governor-Geiioral of 
wliat w.'is about to bo done, iilr. Tlioimison and myself, ac- 
companied by Colonel Broadfoot, proceeded to tho palaco on 
elcphiints, each being provided with a silk bag full of gold 
mohurs for presentation to tho King. Wo wero required to 
proceed without any shoes into tho iinmediuto presence — such 
liaving been in all ages ill India tho usual murk of respect on 
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tte part of an inferior on approaching a superior. On this 
occasion we compromised the matter by putting short worsted 
cashmere socks over our boots, and thus entered the hall of 
audience. On a curtain being drawn aside, we saw the old 
King, then apparently a very feeble old man above seventy 
years of age, seated on his throne, which was elevated so as 
to have the royal person, as he sat cross-legged, on a level 
with our faces. We made a low obeisance to the Emperor, 
and on approaching the throne, each in succession presented 
his bag of gold mohurs, and inquired after his Majesty’s 
health and prosperity. I confess to a feeling of awe and 
solemnity passing over me as I stepped up and addressed this 
representative of a long line of kings and of a once powerftil 
empire, and presented my Kuzzur to his Majesty’s accept- 
ance, which was remarkable as being the last that was ever 
offered on the part of a British subject to the imperial house 
of Timour. The King simply received it, and ordered us to 
he robed in dresses of honour, and to have turbans bound 
round our heads. This was done in due form ; we made our 
obeisance to the King, and departed. We remoimted our 
elephants, and were paraded through the chief streets of Delhi 
as “those whom the King delighted to honour.” The ridi- 
culous transformation we had all three imdergone, clad in 
these robes of tinsel tissue, drove aU feelings of solemnity 
and respect out of my mind. I contrived to get ahead of 
my party, and stripping off iny ovti finery as I sat on the 
howdah, made my way to the Governor- General’s tent, to 
beg his lordship to come and see the chief secretary and 
Colonel Broadfoot as they arrived in camp, ajid before dis- 
mounting from their elephants, as these two estimable gentle- 
men looked as if they had gone suddenly mad, and decked 
themselves out in a manner worthy of ‘Madge Wildfire.’ 
The Governor- General begged me to explain what we had 
been doing, and on my informing him, his lordship’s indig- 
nation and surprise were extreme; and then, for the first 
time, I myself became alive to' the impropriety of an act 
which, in reahty, made Queen Victoria, in Eastern estima- 
tion at least, hold her Indian possessions as a mere feudatory 
and vassal of the imperial house of Delhi. 
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The Govornor-Gcnoi*al immecliatoly issued instructions, 
forbidding tho presentation in future to tlie King of any 
ofterings by British subjects, and directed luo to ascertain 
the average annual amount of gifts received by his Majesty 
for tho past ten years, in order that an equivalent amount 
should bo added to tho royal stipend from tho British treasury 
in future. The Governor-Gcncrars measure was without 
doubt right and politic. Tho misfortune was that it had not 
i)cen adopted years before.” 


CAPTAIN ROSSER AND TUB FLIGUT TO DELUI. — Pafre 67. 

O 

[Tub following extracts from letters, addressed to the 
autlioi’, with rcfcrcuco to tho statement referred to in the 
text, frequently made and never before, I bolisve, publicly 
contradicted, that tho lato Captain Rossor, of the Carabineers, 
had, on tho 10th of May, proposed to take a squadron of his 
regiment and a troop of Horse Artillery, to cut off the flight 
of tho mutineers to Delhi, afford a curious illustration of the 
difficulties which beset the path of tho historical inquirer.] 

Sir Archdale Wilson. 

“ It is certainly not true that Captain Rosser offered to take 
Ills squadron in pursuit of tho mutineers bound for Delhi on 
tho evening of the 10th of May, 1857 — at least, to my loaow- 
ledge — tho first I over heard of such a story being shown to 
mo in some rough sheets of your History. Captain Rosser 
was a good and gallant officer, and may have made such an 
offer to his own immediate commanding officer. Colonel 
Custanco, though I do not believe that any one of the force 
knew that evening that the mutineers had made for Delhi. 
I did not mitil the next morning.” — Dec. 6, 1868. 

Mr. Charles Eaikes. 

“ I had the good fortune to become well acquainted 

with Major Rosser during the voyage from India to Suez 
early in 1858. He told me in so many words what I asserted 
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in my little ‘work. It was not possible for me to doubt the 
statement of a man so modest, grave, and straightforward, of 
such high principle and solidity of character, and I, there- 
fore, asserted as a fact what I believed and still believe to be 
true.” — Dec. 17, 1868. 

Colonel Ciistance. 

‘‘ The late Major Rosser was a gallant and good officer, but 
he did not offer to take a detachment of Dragoons and Horse 
Artillery in pursuit of the mutineers escaping to Delhi on the 
10th of May, 1857. Had he done so I must have known it, 
as I was his commanding officer.” — Dec. 21, 1868. 

[It was not thought necessary to pursue the inquiry any 
further. If the offer were not made by Captain Rosser to 
the commanding officer of his regiment or to the Brigadier 
commanding the station, it cannot have been made at all in 
any military — any public — sense, and certainly the proposal 
cannot have been officially recognised. But that, on the 
night of the 10th of May, Captain Rosser expressed his 
willingness to lead a mounted detachment to cut off the 
mutineers (though the offer may never have taken the regu- 
lation-shape), can hardly, I think, be questioned.] 


SERVICES OP STUD MEEE KHAN. — Page 69. 

‘‘ The Sirdar Behaudur, Syud Meer Khan Sahib, a pen- 
sioner receiving six hundred rupees a month, for aid rendered 
to the Caubul prisoners and good conduct in Afghanistan, 
who had, on hearing the disturbance, immediately joined the 
Commissioner, and offered to escort him to the European lines ; 
but it was decided that there was no hope of the lady escaping 
through the crowd. He then went out to hold back the mob, 
and was shot through the thigh, and his horse mortally 
wounded. This fine Afghan was obliged to retire to the city. 
He came to the Dum-Dumma the next morning in spite of 
his wound, and was at the battles of the Hindun. When the 
mob attacked the house, the Commissioner and his wife, with 
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the wife of one of tlie resulon{.s of the .station, retired to tlio 
roof; wlien asked where their master and mi.stre.ss wore, tho 
.‘Servants said that thov had none to clmrch : thounh drawn 
swords wore jmt to Ids throat, tlio Jemadar, Gholab Singh, 
j.'or.'i.'tial in thi.s statemont, and the otiior .ser\'ant.s were liutli- 
I'uHy silent regarding tlseir master’s presence .” — lieport of 
Mr. Cosnuiiisi'jncr Williams. 


Tin: Mfuin:!: of mh. ruAsnn. — Pago 79. 

F’i lie h)l!uwing is the evidence of ijnktawn.s.s, or Bnlchtawar 
Sin:^h, Ghnpnissv, a.s given at tho trial of tho King ot 
].'..-!hi.] 

*’ I was the servant on duty .stipervising the repairs of tho 
I''<>rt ditch, and was going with the aecuiint hook for Captain 
ItosiglaJ Iiispoetlon. I was on my way, when a trooper 
came galloping up from the direction of the Calcutta Gate. 
The trotiper had not reached the Palace Gate when I observed 
that fajitain Douglas was .'•tanding there. I saw Captain 
Douglas speaking to the man; but before I reached tho 
Palace Gate my.<elf the trooper turned his hor.so and rodo olF. 
Cajitain Douglas told me to go up to Ids apartments, and 
said that he was going to tho interior of tho Palace and should 
return immediately. Captain Douglas did .so, and I stayed 
at tho gate, Alakhan, Kishan Singh and others accompanied 
him. Captain Douglas had hanlly gone when Mr. Fraser 
arrived in his buggy ami inquired for him. iMr. Fra.sor 
.alighted and walked on through tho covorcil way up to tho 
opening. He then said to mo ho was going to tho Calcutta 
Gate, and that I was to tell Captain Douglas so on his return. 
I then my.self proceeded in tho direction of tho King’s apart- 
ments and mot Captain Douglas returning in a state of 
excitement. I gavo him !Mr, Fraser’s message. Capt.ain 
Douglas went to the Lahore Gate of tho Palace, and told tho 
Kative otlicor on guard tlioro to close it, -which was done. 
Cajitain Douglas at tho same time gavo orders that no crowd 
was to bo allowed to assornblo on tho bridge leading into the 
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Pakco. Just about this time an officer of the King’s, styled 
a captain, also camo there from the direction of the main 
street of Delhi. Tho gate had been closed and Captain 
Douglas’ buggy was inside, so ho directed me to ask this 
Native officer for his buggy that he might go in it as far as 
tho Calcutta Gate, whither Captain Douglas proceeded in it, 
I occupying tho scat behind. At tho Calcutta Gate wo fouiul 
Mr. Fraser, Mr. Nixon, head clerk, and four or five other 
gentlemen. Tho gate was closed after a short time. j\rr. 
Fraser and Captain Douglas got into the buggy together, and 
were returning to the Palace accompanied by tho other gen- 
tlemen on horseback, but had not proceeded far when four or 
five troopers camo galloping up at full speed from the direc- 
tion of the Ellenborough Tank. About this time, there was 
a general cry that the troopers had come. On reaching the 
party of gentlemen, one of tho troopers wounded Mi’. Hut- 
chinson in tho arm witli a pistol shot ; tho others also fired, 
but Avithout effect. On this Mr. Fraser and Captain Douglas 
both got out of tho buggy and wont out of the way of tho 
mutineers, and stood by the guard-room of the Constabulary 
Force at the gate : two more gentlemen joined them there. 
Mr. Fraser got a musket fr’om tho Constabulary Force, and 
shot one of the troopers. This checked the others, and they 
turned and fled. A great crowd had by this time collected, 
and Captain Douglas and another gentleman jumped into the 
Fort ditch, along which they came on to the Palace Gate, 
Mr. Fraser and others coming by the road; but there was 
such confusion at the time, I can’t say how. Captain 
Douglas was in a fainting state from the injuries he had 
received from jumping into the diteh, and we accordingly 
laid him on a bed in the Kuliyat Khana. In a short time 
Mr. Jennings, the clergyman, came down, and at his sug- 
gestion Captain Douglas Avas taken up to the apartments 
above the gate, Avhere he was placed on a bed, Mr. Jennings 
sending the servants away, and telling them not to croAvd 
about the place. We then received an order to go for the 
King’s physician, and Abdulla Chuprassy fetched him ac- 
cordingly. The physician, Ahsan Dllah Khan, had just left, 
when Ave servants Avho Avere sitting there saAV some five 
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MahomodaiiSj King's sorvanls, coming along tho covered ^vay 
calling out, ‘ Din, din !’ Just at this time Mr. Fraser hap- 
ponod to come down to tlie toot of ilio stairs, and tliesc men 
immcdiateiv attached him and killed liiin with their swords. 
AVhile till s was happening on the north side of the gate, a 
mixed crowd, armed with swords, bludgeons, etc., ran up tho 
.stairs on tho .south side, and gained the apartments above, 
those aSicmbled on the north side joining them there ” 


Tin; cis-suTLin cuiees. — Pago 1G2. 

[The fiirtlter note on the loy.al bearing of the Cis-Sntlej 
ehiets will bo given in volume iii.] 


itEMov.vr. OP c.vrT.vn; iionsox ri!o;.f the guide coeps. — 

Page 1J2. 

[Tho following passnge from a letter written to Hodson’s 
biographer by the .Military Secretary to tho Punjab Coni- 
mi.'sionor, explains fuily tho circumstances referred to in the 
text. After .speaking of tho question of tho regimental 
accounts and tho tieiion of tho Court of Inquiry, the writer 
proceeds to say :] 

“ Still, in .so far as the Inquiry was concerned, Major H., 
had he survived, might perhaps havo commanded the Guides 
to this d.ny. Ills removal wa-s entirely another affair. In 
addition to the command of the Guides, Lieutenant II. lield the 
office of Accountant Commissioner in civil charge of Euzofyze. 
Lieutenant Go<l!)y, of tho Guides, w.as severely wounded by 
an ass:u:.sin at Murdan, the Guides Corps station iii December, 
1853. Tho assassin was cut to pieces oii the spot by some 
men of tlie corp-s. His body w.as identified, but all efforts to 
di.scover the motives of tho miscreant or his abettors proved 
fruitless. Lieutemuit Hodson’s suspicions, however, fell 
upon Kader Khan, the Mullik of Tooroo (four miles distant 
from ilurdan), tho most wealthy and influential chief in 
Euzofyze. Ho even fm'ther entertained tho hope of being 
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able to convict this Kader Khan of having caused the murder 
of the late Colonel Mackeson ; but finally, and after a length- 
ened imprisonment of seven months in the Peshawur gaol, 
Kader Khan was arraigned by him in the Commissioner’s 
Court on one charge only, viz. that of having instigated the 
attack upon Lieutenant Godby. The case completely broke 
down, and the trial ended in a full acquittal. Lieutenant 
Hodsoh’s proceedings were strongly condemned by Lord Dal- 
housie, Avho directed his dismissal from civil employ, and that 
he should not retain command of the Guides, it being incom- 
patible with the public interests that he should ever again 
hold any position of authority in the district of Euzofyze, 
and that his getting another command thereafter should 
depend upon the result of the Military Court of Inquiry. The 
inquiiy had not, however, closed so far as to produce any 
result, when the Court of Directors took notice of the trial of 
Kader Khan of Tooroo, and in conveying their approval of 
the Governor- General’s decision upon it, they added their 
^ desire’ that Lieutenant Hodson should not ‘ again be en- 
timsted with any command whatever.’ ” 


THE PUNISHMENT OP ALLAHABAD. — Page 270. 

[From the “ Travels of a Hindoo,” by Bholanauth-Chunder. 
Edited by a Government Secretary, and dedicated to the 
Governor- General of India.] 

“ They speak of it as a fearful epoch of unexampled 
atrocities on the one side, and of an unparalleled retaliation 
on the other. Tliere were the Sepoys with the blood of mur- 
dered officers on their heads, and budmashes and bullies, and 
cut-throats and cut-purses, all aclmowledging a fraternal 
tie, and holding a bloody carnival. But it was impossible 
that twenty uncongenial parties, divided by quarrels about 
caste, quari'els about religion, quarrels about power, and 
quarrels about plunder, could long act together in an un- 
disturbed concert. Soon as batch after batch of Englishmen 
arrived to re-establish the Saxon rule, they were driven like 
chaff before the wind. Then followed a dreadful sequel — tho 
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horror of horror.?. The martial law was an outlaiulisli demon, 
the like of wiiich had not been dreamt of in Oriental demon- 
ology. Eampant and idjiquitous, it stalked over the land 
devouring luindrod.s at a meal, and surpas.scd in devastation 
the rakhasi, or female carnival of Hindoo fables. It mattered 
little whom the red-coats killed; tho innocent and the guilty, 
the loyal and thodi.sloyal, tho well-wisher and the traitor, were 
confouiule<l in one promiscuous vengeance. To ‘ bag tho 
nigger,’ had Ijccomo a lavourito phra.se of the military sports- 
men of that day. ‘ I’ea-fowls, partridge.?, and Pandies roso 
together, but tho latter gave the best sj)ort. Lancers ran a 
tilt at a wretch who had taken to tho open for his covert.’ 
In tl’.oso bloody a.s.sizes, tho bench, bar, and jury were nono 
of them in a bland humour, but were bent on paying oft’ 
.scores by rudely administering justice with tho rille, sword, 
and halter, making up for one life by twenty. Tho first 
spring of tho British Lion was terrible, its claws were indi.s- 
criininating. 

“ One’s blood still runs cold to remember tho soul-harrow- 
ing and blood-freezing scenes that were witnessed in those 
days. There were tho.'^e who had especial re.nsons to have 
been anxious to show their rare qualifications in administering 
drum-head ju.iticc, scouring through tho town and suburbs, 
they caught all on whom thet' could lay their li.ands, porter 
or pedlar, shopkeeper or artisan, and hurryijig them on through 
a mock trial, made them dangle on tho nearest tree. I\c.-ir 
six thousand beings had been thus summarily disposed of and 
launched into eternity, their corpses hanging by twos and 
tlirees from branch and sign-post all over the town, speedily 
contributed to frighten down tho country into submission 
and tranquillity. For tbree months did eight dead-carts daily 
<TO their romuls from sunrise to sunset, to take down the 
corpses wliich hung at the cross-roads and market-places, 
poisoning the air of the city, and to throw their loathsome 
burdens into tho G.angcs. Others, whose indigujition had a 
more practical turn, sought to make caijital out of those 
troublesome times. The martial law w£is a terrible Gorgon 
in their hands to tmai men into stone, tho wealthy and timid 
were threatened to bo criminated, and they had to buy up 
their lives as best they coidd mider tho circumstances.” 
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PEOOLAMATIONS AND COREESPONDENOE OP THE NANA SAHIB. 

Page 351. 

[The following extracts from the correspondence of Doondoo 
Punt, Nana Sahib, illustrate the means by which he endea- 
voured by a succession of boastful lies to stimulate the ani- 
mosity and to sustain the courage of his followers. These 
papers were sent in by Nana Nerain Eao, of whom mention 
is made in the text, and placed in the hands of General Neih, 
who commissioned Major Gordon to translate them. The 
following is from the journal of that officer :] 

“A relative of the Nana sent in a quantity of the Nana’s 
property and ten of his horses from Bithoor this morning, 
and came himself and called on General NeiU in the forenoon. 
He had been confined by the Nana. In the evening two 
boxes were brought in containing the whole of the Nana’s 
correspondence, and his letter-book containing copies of all 
his orders, written in the Persian language. They have been 
made over to me, which is a rich treat; and I sat poring over 
these letters until eleven o’clock at night, and finished with 
the one in w'hich he ordered the destruction of aU Europeans 
who left in boats.” 

PBOOLAHATION, DATED JULY 6tS. 

‘‘A traveller just arrived at Cawnpore from Calcutta, had 
heard that previous to the distribution of the cartridges, a 
council had been held for the purpose of depriving the Hin- 
doostanees of their faith and religion. The members of the 
council came to the decision, since it was a matter afiecting 
religion, it would be right to have seven or eight thousand 
European soldiers that fifty thousand Hindoostanees might 
be destroyed, and aU (the rest) become Christians. This 
resolution was sent to Queen Yictoria, and received her 
approval. Again another council was held, at which the 
English merchants assisted. It was here determined that the 
European force should be made equal to the Hindoostanee 
army (in numbers) so that when the contest took place there 
should be no fear of failure. When this representation (from 
the comicil) was read in England, thirty-five thousand soldiers 
were embarked in all haste and despatched to India, and the 
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news of tlieir departure has reached Calcutta. The Sahibs of 
Calcutta ordered the distribution of the cartridges with the 
especial object of making Christians of the hTative army, so 
that when the army became Christians there would be no 
delay in making Clu-istians of the ryots. These cartridges 
were rubbed over with the fat of pigs and cows. This fact 
has been asserted by Bengalees who were employed in the 
manufacture of the cartridges, and of those -who related this, 
one has been executed and all the rest put into confinement. 
They (the Sahibs) made their arrangements here. This is 
the news fi:om thence (Europe). The Turldsh Ambassador 
wi’ote from London to the Sultan to inform him that thiriy- 
five thousand men have been despatched to Hindoostan for 
the pui*pose of making Christians of the Hindoostanees. The 
Sultan of Boom — may God perpetuate his sovereignty! — 
despatched a Firman to the Pasha of Egypt to this efiecfc ; 

' You are an ally of Queen Victoria. But this is not the 
season for amity, inasmuch as my Ambassador writes that 
thirty-five tliousaud soldiers have been despatched to Hin- 
doos tan for the purpose of making Christians of the Hative 
ryots and troops. Therefore, in this case, whilst a remedy is 
in my power, if I should be negligent, how shall I show my 
face to God? And this day (i.e. conjuncture) may some 
time or other be my own [meaning this may some day be 
Ms own case] since, if the English make the Hindoostanees 
Christians, they will make an attempt on my dominions.’ 

When the Pasha of Egypt received tMs Finnan, he, pre- 
vious to the arrival of the (English) force, assembled and or- 
ganised his troops at Alexandria, wMch is on the road to 
Hindoostan. The moment the soldiers (English) appeared, 
the Pasha’s troops opened an artillery fire upon them from all 
sides, and 'destroyed and sunk their sMps, so that not a single 
soldier escaped. 

When the English at Calcutta had issued their order for 
the distribution of the cartridges, and the disturbances had 
arisen, they anxiously looked out for the troops from London 
to aid them. But the Almighty, in Ms perfect omnipotence, 
had already disposed of these. When the nevrs of the 
slau<^hter of the army from London bec-ame known, the 
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Governor-General was greatly afflicted and distressed, ana 
thumped his head. 

“ Persian Quatrain. — Intlio beginning of tlic niglit lie pos- 
sessed the power over life and property. — In the morning his 
body was without a head, and his head without a crown. — 
In one revolution of tho ccerulcan sphere neither Nadii' 
(Shah*) remained nor any sign of him. 

“ Issued from Painted Garden of the Pcisliwali.” 


“ To Ilolas Sing, Cotiual of Cawnpore. 

“ You are hereby ordered to make known within your 
jurisdiction, tliat wlioever may have in his possession any 
property plundered from tho English, such as chairs and 
tables, china and metal dishes, arms, buggies, medical appa- 
ratus, horses, and wood, or railway officers’ property, such 
as beams, iron, wire, jackets, coats and trousers, goats and 
sheep, must, within four days, produce such property. 
Should any one secrete such things, and they bo found here- 
after in his house when searched, he will bo visited with 
condign chastisement. Should any person have in his house 
an Englishman or any children (babalogue), ho must produce 
them, and will not be questioned ; but any person concealing 
the above, will bo blown into tho path of destruction from 
the cannon’s mouth. 

“Dated 4tli Zikad, or •31lh June.” 


[The following appc.ars to have been written after the 
massacre at the Ghaut.] 

“ 2h Rughoonaih Sing, Bhowany Sing, ^x.. 

Officers of the Regiment at Seetapoor (Forty-first N. I.), 
and Wahid Ali Khan, Kaib Eessaldar, First Irregular 
Cavalry, at Sikandra. 

“ Greeting, — Your petition, presented by Meer Punah Ali, 
has been received. Its contents have become known to me. 
The report of your bravery and gallantry has given mo great 

* Play upon words — “Nadir,” if I remember rightly, is the zenith..— 
Translator. 
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pleasure, ‘ much j)vaiso bo yours, thus should you ever act, 
thus let men act.’ Hero (Cawnpore) this day 4th Zikad 
(27th Juno), tho udiito faces have fought with us. The whole 
ot them, by tho grace of Gofl, and tho dostroying fortune of 
the ding, have entered hell. A salute in honour of this event 
has been fired as usual. It behoves you also to celebrate this 
victory with rejoicings and peals of artillery. Moreover, 
your request for permission to fight with the infidels has 
given me great satisfaction. In a few clays, when order shall 
have been restored in this district, tho victorions force which 
has now swelled to a largo army, still daily increasing, will 
cross tho Ganges, continue to hem in tho infidels until the 
arrival of my camp. This event will take place shortly; and 
then display all your valour. Bear in mind that the people 
pertain to both faiths. They must be neither molested nor 
injured in any way. Have a care to protect them, collect 
supplies, and keep them in readiness. 

“DiUcci Itli Zikad St. 1273, 27tU June, 1S57.” 


“ To Ilolas Singh, Cotwal. 

'Whereas, by the grace of God and fortune of the king, all 
the English at Poona and in Punna have been slain and sent 
to hell, and five thousand English who were at Delhi have 
been put to the sword by the royal troops. The Government 
is now everywhere victorions ; you arc, therefore, ordered to 
proclaim these glad tidings in all cities and villages by beat 
of drum, that all may rejoice on hearing them. All cause 
for apprehension is now removed. 

“ Dated Sill Zikad, 1st July, 1S57.” 


“ To Baboo Bamhuhsh, Talooqdar, Dhondia Kliera, Oude. 

“ Greeting, — Your petition dated 6th Zikad (29th June), 
reporting tho slaughter of tho English, and the deaths in 
battle of your brother Sudhainan Sing, with two officers, and 
also begging for my favour as a reward for your self-devotion, 
has been perused. You are hereby informed, that I also am 
grieved at your loss, but tho will of God must be submitted 
to, iloreover, this event (the death of his brother) has 
YOL. II. 2 X. 
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liappenccl in tho cause of Government, and you will over 
ronuiin tho object of my protootion. Have no manner of 
Icar, Government will certainly befriend you. 

“ iutcd lOtii Zikacl, or 3rd July, 1857.” 


“ To Ilolas Sing, Cotwal, 

“ Whorons sundry porsoms of tho town, on licaring the 
I'eport of European troops having marched from Alhduihacl, 
arc abandoning their homes and .seeking .shelter in villuge.s,’ 
you aro hereby ordered to luavo j)roclaimed throughout the 
town that infantry, cavalry, and artillery have marched to 
repel tho English. ^Vherever they may ho mot, at Futteh- 
poro, Allahabad, or wherever they may be, tho revenging 
force will thoroughly puni.sli thorn. Let all remain without 
four in their homes, and pursue their usual avocations. 

“Dated 12tli Zikad, or 5tii July, 1S57.” 


“ To the Officers of the Army, 

I have been greatly ploa.scd with your zeal, valour, and 
loyalty. Your labours aro deserving of tho highest praise. 
Tho organisation and scale of pay and rewards established 
hero will have likowi.so to bo established for you. Let your 
minds be at rest, all promises made will bo fulfilled. Troops 
of all arms have this day crossed tho Ganges en route to 
Lucknow; you Avill bo aided in every possible Avay to slay 
the unbelieving Nazarincs. and despatch them to hell. The 
greatest reliance is placed on your readiness' and braveiy to 
secure victory. On receipt of this order, certify to me, under 
your hand and seal, that you have learned its contents, and 
aro ready to co-oijerato in tho destruction of the infidels. 
Have no fears as regards ordnance stores. • Any amount of 
ammunition and lieaA’y guns is available. Shurf-ood-Dowluh 
and Ali Ideza Beg, Cotwal of LucknoAv, have been ordered to 
supply provisions. They will do so ; but should they fail in 
this duty inform me, and a conspicuous example will be made 
of them. All of you display valour and fortitude. May 
victory speedily crown your efforts, thus shall I myself be at 
liberty to proceed. towards Allahabad. There can be no hesi- 
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tation on your j)arfc or on mine. After this rapid success, 
marcli to Allahabad and conquer there. 

“ Dated 1‘ltli Zikad, 7tli July, 1857.” 


To Kalkapcrshadj Canoongoe — Oude. 

Greeting. — Your petition has been received, stating 
that seven boats containing Eui'opeans were going down the 
river from Cawnpore, and that two parties of your men who 
were at tho spot joined the Government troojis and fired on 
them so unremittingly that they proceeded, slaying the 
English the whole way, as far as the villages of Abdool Azeez, 
when the horse artillery and yourself in person joined the 
rest, and sank six of tho boats, the seventh escaping through 
tho force of the wind. You have performed a great deed, 
and I am highly pleased with your conduct. Persevere in 
your devotion to the Government cause. This order is sent 
you as a mark of ftivour. Y’our petition, with which a Euro- 
jican was sent in, has also reached me. The European has 
been sent to hell, thus adding to my satisfaefcion, 

“ Dated IGtli Zikad, or 9lli July, 1S57.” 


To the Thanadar of SirsouL 

The victorious army of Government had marched towards 
Allahabad to oppose tho Europeans, and it has now been 
reported that the latter have deceived the Government troops, 
attacked and scattered them. Some troops are said to remain 
there ; you are, therefore, ordered to instruct the landholders 
in your jurisdiction and in Futtehpore, that every brave man 
should join heart and hand to defend his faith, to put the 
Europeans to the sword, .and send them to hell. Conciliate 
all ancient influential landholders, and persuade them to unite 
in the cause of their religion to slay and send to hell all the 
infidels. Moreover, tell them that Government will give 
every man his due, and that those who assist it shall be 
rewarded. 

“Dated 20th Zikad, IStli July, 1857.” 
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“ To the Bahadoors and Ojjicers of Cavalry, Artillery, and 
Infantry at Lucknow. 

“ Greeting . — A force of uljout one thousand British, ivith 
several guns, were marching towards Cawnpore from .iVilalia- 
bad. To arrest and slay these men an army was despatclied. 
The Britisli are advancing rapidly. On both sides men fall 
wounded or killetl. The Europeans are now within seven 
koss of Cawnpore, and the iield of battle is wannly contested. 
It is reported that Europeans are coming up the idver in 
steamers, and strong defences have consequently been con- 
structed without the town of Cawnpore. Here my troops are 
prepared, and at a distance the battle rages ; you arc, there- 
fore, informed that the aforesaid British are opposite the 
district of Baiswara, on this bank of the river. It is veiy 
probable that they may attempt to cross the Ganges. You 
must, for this re.ason, send some troops into the Baiswara. 
country to shut them in on that side. My force will press 
them from this direction, and by this combined action the 
slaughter of the infidels may he achieved, as is most desirable. 

Should these people not bo destroyed, there can be no 
doubt they will press on to Delhi. Between C.awnpore and 
Delhi there is no one that could stand against them. M o 
must without fail combine to destroy them root and branch. 

‘•'It is also said that the British m.ay cross the Ganges; 
some English still remain in the Bailey Guard and maintain 
the fight, whereas here there is not a living English person 
left. Send troops immediately across the river, at Sheoraj- 
pore, to surround and cut up the Europejins. 

“Dated 23rd Zikad, or IGtk July, 1857.” 

[This is the last of the scries. On that same evening Have- 
lock’s force encamped near Cawnpore, and whilst victory was 
being proclaimed by the Hana’s order in the city, he him- 
self ivas flying for his life, and his followers were being dis- 
persed in all directions.] 
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llECnUlTIKa AT PKSIIAWUR. — Pa"0 -192. 

o 

[llio fullowinj; is (ho puragrapli in Colonel EdwarJes’s 
Mutiny Ik'jjort, to which reforcnco is made in the text. 
I here is no c(»iilnhut:on to the history of tlio great Crisis in 
the i’unjah more vahiahle or more interesting than the 
ileeumeiu from which this extract is made:] 

“ Jdelhi was not to Ijo recovered by a coup (U main. The 
Jlindoo .Sepoys, having mutinied about a cartridge, had 
uotiilug to propose for an emj)iro, and tell in of necessity 
with tliO only j)oIicy that was leasiblo at tlio moment, a 
I\Iahomedan King of Delhi; and certainly no other policy 
could have given such life tt> the coming struggle. Iliiherto 
tlie (pic'lion had boeu purely domestic between the Englisli 
and their Ilindoostaneo army, a quarrel in which the Afghan 
triijcs woidd merely desire to he on the conquering side. But 
a war between the Moslem atid the Christian for ompiro must 
Jieeds agitate every village in which there wtis a jnosquo and 
:i moullah ; and the city of Pesjiawur in particular, with its 
sixtv thousand inhabitants, had always been a hotbed of 
intrigue. Humanly speaking, I consiilor that the border at 
this critical period was mainly kcj)t under by the levying of 
a militia. Afghans are fanatical, but avarice is their ruling 
j)assion. Every idle vagrant, every professional robber, every 
truculent student in the mos(iues, at whose finger-ends fanati- 
cism was beginning to tingle, found a market for his sword. 
The j)opulation of the Pcshawur ATUley had never been dis- 
armed. Being liable to raids from their neighbours, they 
had been allowed to keep arms in their houses ; tliough none 
but outside villagers might wear arms abroad. It was not 
diilicult, therefore, to collect any number of armed footmen 
at a short notice. Good horses arc not plentiful in this irri- 
gated country ; but the head men of every village have two 
or three hacks, and the enlistment of their farm servants on 
these rips, attached all the hamlets, ono by one, to our cause, 
and got up quite a hearty feeling, such as certainly I never 
saw before among them, Ono can smile now at the scenes 
that took place morning and evening at the hours of enlist- 
ment. It was necessary to sustain the dignity of the Imperial 
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Government even in our distress. Long Leforo tlie time 
crowds of candidates for omployment thronged tlie gateways 
and overflowed into tho g.arden, the jockeys of nnconqnerabi}’- 
vicious horses eiideavourin" to reduce them to a show of 

O 

docility by galloping them furiously about till tho critical 
moment of inspection came. At last, sick at heart from tho 
receipt of a bad telegram from tho provinces, but endeavour- 
ing to look happy, out I used to go, and face some hundreds 
of the chiefs and yeomen of tho country, all eager to g.ather 
from tho Commissioner Sahib’s conntonanco how the ‘ King 
of Delhi’ was getting on. Thou the first horseman would 
bo brought up. The beast perhaps would not move. Tho 
rider, tho owner, and all tho neighbours would assail him with 
whips, sticks, stones, and Pushtoo reproaches that might have 
moved a rock ; but nothing Avoirld do till tho attempt was 
given up, and the brute’s head tinned' the other w.ay, when 
ho went off at a gallop amid roars of laughter from tho 
Pathans, who have tho keenest perception of both fun and 
vice. No. 2 would make a shift to come up, but every man 
and boy in tho crowd could seo that he was lamo on two or 
three logs. Then the argument began, and leg by log, blemish 
by blemish, the animal was proved by a multitude of wit- 
nesses (who had known him for veiy many yeai’s) to bo per- 
fectly sound ; and so the enlistment went on from day to 
clay, affording immenso occupation, profit, and amusement to 
tho people, and answering a great many good ends. Now 
and then an orderly of the Hindoostaneo IiTogular Cavalry, 
admirably armed and mounted, would pass tho spot, and 
mark his opinion of the ‘ levies’ by a contemptuous smile. 
But, novorthcless, he told his comrades in the lines that the 
country people were all with the English, and it was of no 
use to desert or to intrigue.” 


sm irEKEV BArvNAED S LAST LETTER TO THE GOVERNOE- 
GENER-VL. — Pago 569. 

[The following letter was written to Lord Canning by Sir 
£1. Barnard, tlireo days before his death. Ho seems to Iiavo 
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desired that, in the event of liis demise, its contents should be 
made known to the world :] 

“ Camp above Delhi, July 2, 1857- 

“My dear Lord Canning; — Ere this reaches you, the 
business hero will have been settled ; if suecessfully, well ; if 
a failure, I shall like to leave behind me a brief record of the 
service of the little force. 

“ The work of reduction or re-occupation of Delhi was evi- 
dently greatly under-estimated. Delhi, when once its gates 
were shut, and its immense arsenal and magazine in the hands 
of insurgent troops, became a formidable operation to reduce. 
When added to this the passions of the people were roused, 
and the cry raised of a new ‘ Mogul dynasty,’ it became as 
important as formidable. 

“ With moans totally inadequate, this force was sent against 
it, rcinlbrced by dotachraonts from Meerut, who were to have 
j)rovided sappers, gunners, and field implements ; when all 
had foi’incd a junction the force barely arrived at three thou- 
sand eight hundred. Meerut sent no gunners, and only a small 
number of sappers, and these miprovidcd. On the 8th Juno 
we started from Aliporc, met the enemy at Budlie-ka-Serai, 
and from thence drove them from the height above Delhi. 
Here the Commanding Aifillerym.an and Chief Engineer pro 
posed to commence the attack ; b.atteries were planned and 
erected, but the distance was too great. After eight days, I 
found the side of the town which must be silenced before we 
got approaches quite as alive as ever. The Artilleryman 
admitted the distance too great, and the Engineer his in- 
ability to make batteries, having positively not a single sand- 
bag 1 I was promised reinfoi’cements, and for their aiTival I 
determined to wait. They have arrived, and now comes the 
decisive moment, and I confess to you I never was so puzzled. 
The force I have amounts to about five thousand, and com- 
prises almost all the Europeans in the Upper Provinces ; quite 
enough, if free, to re-establish the country, but quite in- 
sufficient to storm Delhi, guard the camp, and keep open rny 
communications with the rear for supplies, &c. If I succeed 
in the gambler’s throw, well and good, but if I fail, the game 
is up, and all I can expect to be able to do would be to effect 
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an honourable retreat, carrying off sick, wouiuled, and guns. 
To add to my distresses, dissatisfaction is proved to exist in 
tho Native troops just arrived, and some Iiavo been detected 
in trying to tamper with the men of Coke’s Corps. These 
fellows are to bo haniied to-nmht : but tho Ninth Irregular 
Cavalry and some of the Seikh Corps arc known to be tainted, 
and would like an opportunity of doing us any mischief they 
could. Thus it is, with enemies without, traitors within, and 
a task before mo I cannot in reason feel my force competent 
to undertake, I am called upo)i to decide, jilucli is said 
about tho Native character and aptitude at turning tail, but 
where tho treasure is I fear tho heart will be found also, for 
all these miscreants are laden with plunder they, will not 
abandon, and they know full well that every man’s hand is 
against them. They dare not fly. 

“ My men are very tired ; wo have had since the action of 
Budlie-ka-Scrai no lc.ss than ten affairs, seven of which 
employed my whole force, cavalry and infantry; in each we 
e.xpericnced heavy loss, but inflicted greater. Tho traitors 
are, or rather were, tired ; they openly said it was no use 
fighting, and that unless assisted tlioy would fly in four days. 
Yesterday brought them the Bareilly people, so we shall have 
our eleventh to-morrow. After tliat I think the game is 
over. Tho Gwaliors are not coming on, and wo shall have 
defeated them all in turn. But to be useful I must enter the 
city, and this will, I am fearful, be a sanguinary affair, for 
it is clear tho Sepoy knows well how to fight behind stone 
walks. 

“ I hope to hear of the head of the European columns 
coming up finm Calcutta, and then matters will begin to 
look up again. 

‘‘Pray excuse this scrawl; it is written in a gale of wind. 
The rain has fallen for two days, but it is again fine. 

Very truly yours, | 

“ H. Barnabd.” 
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ADDENDA. 

THE BENAEES RAJAHS. 

[riiG following extract, from an important paper furnisliefi 
to mo hy a distiiiguislied officer of tlic Bengal Civil Service, 
with large experience in the North-Western Provinces, 
should have been inserted in its proper place in the Appendix, 
Avith reference to page 231 of this narrative :] 

“ Plow, whence, or Avherefore the notion of disloyalty 
attached to the Bajah of Benares and his predecessors was a 
mystery. It was something like an epidemic. Whatever 
others might have said and done, the present one had received 
a good English education, was pleasant and gentlemanly, 
liberal in the matter of public entertainments and contribu 
tions. Yet, somehow, he was not popular with officials, the 
cantonment, or the city. The only persons Avho seemed to 
commend him were the missionaries of Secra, Avho at least 
dwelt nearest to his ordinary residence at Ramnuggur. 

“ By sloAV degrees I got some enlightenment on the sub- 
ject. When the administration of the Benares Province was 
made over to British officers, it Avas covenanted that the 
Bajah should retain a special jurisdiction over certain tracts 
called ‘ the family domains;’ that a fixed sum should be 
given him for the maintenance of his oaaui official establish- 
ment, and a fixed rent-charge on the Avhole province. Noav 
the Collector of Benares, from whose treasury the disburse- 
ments Avere made, had a A'ery weak establishment, and was 
ahvays longing to supplement the deficiency from the Bajah’s 
alloAvance. It Avas a constant source of contention — the tAvo 
establishments, or a portion, were under the same roof, and 
assistance Avas often exacted. Unhappily, too, Mr. Thomason 
lent himself to a project for a compulsory cession. It ap- 
peared to me the public faith was pledged ; the original cove- 
nant AA'as brought up, its terms Avere clear; the perpetuity 
and unchangeableness absolutely expressed. In fine, the 
Court of Directors affirmed this judgment, and this question 
was ended. . . . 

“ When, after some years of better acquaintance, I Avas 
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jihout tf) h'uvt; IlcnniV', I hhn to tJii;; r-t:;! un- 

Kolvod, nn'Htorlnus adlir^ion of <ii.->Ioy;tiry to hi-. [ocdi rc.-'Or.-i 
and liinist.-lf, and iflti; waa awaro of It. aiKv.vor v.a-i r..*- 

inarkahh! : ‘ It. Is .so, it, mns.' i.n .-o, it alwav.i v. lil t,o -o, hnt 
1 (‘.'innot .as a point ol liononr «’:wdain iJi!.* I;r;o'.v 

:is wt'll .as Ido that tiu' Itriti..!! t lovt-rntncnl itnailr ilii. itaj. 
and if tliat < Io\erniiuait. v.iait <i>.v,[t, udua.' v.'onM tiio ifij 
ho ?’ 

vSo v.'o pr.idcd. .atul f h-fc Hon.'-.r.'S no v/I .a’ on t.hls puhjr. 
l!i:in wlii'ii I (aanio. At ia-.r, hy ti;.; noat-.-'t. ari';!!.;:it. 1 y.i 
tho I'lno. 

In l.Sn?, will'll Wo ua ro innunrod la ,\;:ra Fort, and it 
was iny duty to nontrol cvory it. 'in of di-.hnr.'Oin"nt, an a'.jiii- 
oant. for hi.s pension was annonrieo.i ; liajaii of ilonans !’ 

‘ Wild on canh an; you?’ * Tii.,; llajidi rd’ I’enan.'', I’ulinn 
ihdiadur. (..'oiiil* for iny pension of f.vo tiiotisand riuita-.s per 
nion.scni.* I .asked him to hriny na; all hi.s paper.s; h>; had 
no lio.iitatlon, and wa.s, in fact, almndantly (-'uinniuniiaitivi..'. 

” Now, novel* oiua; had tla! real Ikijaii of Ihaianas oi^ou im; 
tlio Ica.st hint of any .suoli por.-on’.s o.\istcnco. Yet hero '.vas 
tlio grandson of the rehel Clioyt Fing, whosi; ot-epnision had 
been followed by the .•■nhstitntion of the pre.-^ent lino, reoeiving 
a Govonunont hounty coiuliiionally, like .Shinioi of old, on 
hi.s not oro.s,sing tho boundary of the -Agra ili.-lrad, and he 
liad contrived to get eojiic-s of .secret jiaper.s, from which it 
appeared that the Court of .Direetor.s. perhaps in alarm at 
Burkoks vituperation, had of their own motion granted thi.s 
allowaneo to tho family of thu depo.sed rebel. In rc.ading 
thc.so papers, it reeiin*od to mo that on ono occa.sion, when I 
went to visit the famous fort of Bejogurh, Choyt Singks 
last stronghold, an elephant and pakuiqnin weru there at tho 
foot of tho hill, which moved off at my approach, and whieli 
did not return, Avhen I sent a incssago to tho party begging 
him not to consider my presonco a lu'ndrancc. So I made a 
shot and ta.xcd Bulum Bahadur with being that party. After 
much hesitation ho allowed I was right, and w:is immensely 
relieved that wo had both gone to the same place, seeing time 
his grandfather and mine (who was at tho capture) had once 
been there, and Shimei’s fttte should not bo his. After which,' 
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Bulum Bahadur was full of intelligence. He, of course, was 
brimful of loyalty, while ‘ that other man,’ as he called him, 
was head and chief in all the mutinies and local rebellions, 
and closely associated with the Nana. It was one of our 
amusements in the intelligence department, Avith which the 
Eajah of Benares was keeping up communication at great 
personal expense, and all the more A’^aluable that we had no 
other, except via Bombay, to have B. B.’s grave reports of 
‘ that other man’s’ defections. 

“ Not long afterwards came another accidental elucidation. 
The records of the Bevenue Board had been gotten into the 
Fort and stowed anyhow in its recesses. When there was 
leisure for some arrangement, some papers turned up which 
had belonged to the old Benares Residency. Amongst them 
Avas some secret correspondence Avith Lord CornAvallis, and 
this Avith others explained the mysterjn 

“ The Benares Raj originated Avith Munsa Ram, a small 
landowner of Gungapoor. By the ability of Buhvunt Sing, 
and repeated cessions of the Nawaub Vizier, it extended to 
the Avhole province, and BulAvunt Sing fixed his hold of it by 
alliance Avith the Eno-lish — a defection not forgiA'en nor for- 

O O 

gotten by Oude. 

” Buhvunt Sing Avas succeeded by Cheyt Sing, Avho quar- 
relled Avitli his minister, OAA'san Sing, the grandfather of 
Deenarayun Sing. The minister took part Avith Hastings, 
Cheyt Sing intrigued Avith Francis. 

“ Then folloAved Hastings’s journey to Benares, the arrest 
of Che3't Sing, his rescue, rebellion, defeat, and flight to 
GAvalior, and the selection of his successor. Hastings thought 
it due to BidAvunt Sing to choose his daughter’s son, Maheep 
Narayun. Had he followed the usage and traditions of the 
tribe, he Avould have reverted to the next male line of Dej'a- 
ram, of Avhich Koonr Juggut Sing was the representative. 

“ That might have passed away into oblmon, on the ad- 
mitted principle that if the paramount Government can 
depose, it can also choose ; but, unfortunately, Maheep 
Naraj'vm, jealous of Koonr Juggut Sing’s greater popularity, 
basely endeavoured, and for the time succeeded, in impli- 
cating Koonr Juggut Sing in Vizier Alee’s rebellion. He 
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was doporicd to Calcutta, and, according to some accounts, 
died in gaol ; to others, committed suicide. Ultimately, 
Government gave a pension to his family, and Baboo Futteh 
Uarayun, a worthy, hai-micss old gontlemaJi, his descendant, 
is still resident at Benares, 

“ When I next visited Benares, I told tlie Eajah the dis- 
coveries I had made. lie was not a little astonished, but, 
after many throes, .spoke out to this e.'lect : ‘ Of course I 
knew all about Buiniu Bahadur, his vdsit to Bejegurh, and 
his detestation of “ that other man,” But is he not tlio 
lineal male descendant of Bulwunt Sin" ? What am I that I 

O 

should complain ? I am an interloper according to the laws 
of the Boenhar tribe, and generally may pass, but ve shall 
he interlopers still. B}'’ favour of the British Government 
we might get over this, but the memory of Koonr Juggut 
Sing’s ftite will never pass away. It can never leave the city 
of Benares, nor can the secession of Bulwunt Sing ever be 
forgotten in Lucknow. If you want me to be hanged as a 
traitoi*, you will get plenty of aid in those quarters.’ ‘But, 
surely,’ I said, ‘Baboo Futteb Uarayun Sing would not lend 
himself to any such intrigue ?’ ‘ Uo, on no account,’ he 

replied ; but he pleasantly added : ‘ He is always incurring 
debts, and I, of course, shall pay them as hitherto.’ ‘ Well,’ 
I said, ‘ I hope you and Deenarayun Sing will be always 
good friends.’ He smiled. ‘ Certainly ; but, remember, 
Owsan Sing betrayed Cheyt Sing.’ 

“ Of course nothing of this inner revelation of Hative cha- 
racter had been made to Mr. Tucker or Mr. Gubbins, and it 
is not surprising that neither of them formed just estimates 
of the two leading men of Benares during the mutinies. Mr. 
Tucker was too apt to consider physical activity an element 
of loyalty, Mr. Gubbins was extreme in his likes and dis- 
likes ; the consequence was, where, as the result subsequently 
proved, both had done their duty, one was extravagantly 
commended, the other disparaged. 

“ Deenarayun Sing behaved nobly ; but he had only a 
house in Benares, his landed estates were in another district 
out of harm’s way. The other had an extensive district to 
protect ; his treasures were plundered to the cry of ‘ The 
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JTiWauboc !’ mill hi.s inoasuros for protection wore regarded 
^vith suspicion. 

‘‘ When tlio political atinosplicro was clear, and George 
1^.(1 monstone’s cool judgment was available, the circumstances 
and the individuals wero better considered. I can only give 
the general result, for 1 had (juitted India before. The Eajah 
of Uenaros was promoted to the rank of Jlaha-llajah, and his 
salute restored to its integrity. Deenarayun Sing was con- 
tirmed in the dignity of Eajah, and honoured with a seat in 
the Legislative Council, but the proposal of the local otiicers 
to confer on him a tcrritoiy larger than many English counties 
was reduced to more, reasonable jiroportions. Good old 
Futteh Xaravun Sing, who did his best, also had a liberal 
grant assigned him.” 

O 


CEUKMOKIAL USAGES OF THE DELHI FAMILY. 

[The following is the interesting note referred to at 
page 1^1 :] 

“21, AV.C., June 29, 1S70. 

“ DEAF. AND itESFECTED FiUEND, — I am in receipt of 
your iiivour of ye.>;tcrday, and am glad to gi\ e you as much 
information as 1 can on the point in question. 

“ It is not the fact ‘ that since the time of Timour no 
member of the family, who had been in :uiy manner muti- 
lated, could sit ujjon the throne.’ The best proof of which is, 
that all the ilogul Emperors, from Timour down to Humayun, 
were circumcised. The reason why the Jlogul Emperors and 
Princes discontinued the rite of circumcision is as follows: 

“ About the time of the birth of the Emperor Akbar, his 
father-, Ilumayun, being engaged in a war with Shcre Shah, 
was compelled by the latter to fly from India and take refuge 
in Persia. History tells us that Ilumayun and iHcbar were 
placed in such circumstances that the former could get iro 
opportunity of having his son (Akbar) circumcised, and when 
Humayun recovered the throne of Delhi, Ids son was some- 
what about twelve years of ago, so that the proper time of 
circumcision had expired. In addition to this circumstance. 
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tlio doath of iluinayim, whicli took })!nco not more than about 
six months after In’s retakin^^ Delhi, rendered the people in- 
din'erent ns to the above rite not having been jM-Tforincd, as, 
in fact, Mahomedans do not consider it so iniportarit or 
indisponsablo a right :is tho Jews do. 

“ Tlio interniarriages witli tho Hindoo princely fintdlies of 
India, a custom introduced by Akbar, caused tlie Imperial 
family to adoj)t many Hindoo customs and ceremonies, the 
consequence being that tho jnalo issue from the Hindoo 
princesses were, according to the Hindoo religion, tiut circum- 
cised. After a few generations, this Hindoo custom hecamc 
so prevalent in the Imperial family, that not a single member 
of tho whole j\rognl Dvnastv w;is circumcised — a circumstance 
which produced .a superstitious notion among tho common 
people that the iloyal family were not circumcised boeatisc 
mutilatiou was considered a had omen. 

Prince Fukhroodiu was eireumeised on account of .an 

alVcction ; but this ciroumbtauco could be no bar 

to his cotniug to the throne. Dahandoor Shah was a mere 
puppet in the hands of his consort; and this latter, who 
opposed Fidvhroodin being nominated heir-apparent, origi- 
nated this tneroly nominal objection. 

Hoping that the information that I have been able to 
give on the {joint will be found satisfactory, 

'' Believe me, ever very truly yours, 

“ Sv£D AnilED. 

•MAf. Kaye, Esq.” 
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THE CARABIKEERS OH THE TENTH OF MAY. 

It Avas stated in the first edition of this volume that the 
turning out of the Carabineers at Meerut on the 10th of 
May, 1857, was delayed by the slo%v pi’oeess of a regimental 
roll-call. This Colonel Custance denied, and supported his 
denial with an overwhelming amount of documentary evi- 
dence. I therefore wrote him the subjoined letter, with per- 
mission to publish it : 

“ Penge, Surrey, Dec. 20, 1S70. 

“ Sir, — I am perfectly convinced, by the documentary evi- 
dence which you have afforded me (I should have been satis- 
fied, indeed, with your own denial), that the statement at 
page 65 of the second volume of my ‘ History of the Sepoy 
War,’ to the effect that on the 10th of May, at Meerut, there 
was a roll-call of the Carabineers (then under your com- 
mand) before they moved out against the Sejjoy mutineers, 
was based upon erroneous information. As the passage was 
written some years ago, I cannot, without a laborious search, 
which I have not yet had time to make, ascertain the autho- 
rity or authorities on which the statement was made ; but 
whatever the authority may have been, I regret that I should 
have been, however unintentionally, the means of giving pub- 
licity to a statement at variance with the fact. I need not 
add, that I wish to do all that lies in my power to correct the 
error in future issues of my History; and all the more 
willingly, as I have reason to believe that the story which I 
have published was eommonly accepted as a fact before the 
appearance of my book. I may add to this that from a 
careful perusal and collation of the several documents which 
you have sent me, containing the evidence of officers and 
non-commissioned officers of your regiment, it appears that 
the Carabineers, when proceeding towards the Lines of the 
Native battalions, were countermarched, by order coni-eyed 
to you by a staff-officer, and marched towards the gaol, which 
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lies, fit a considerable distance, in a different direction. It 
seems that, on reaching the gaol, it was found that the pri- 
soners had already escaped, so the Carabineers Avere marched 
back again toAA'ards the Native Lines. On their return, dark- 
ness having set in, . they lost their Avay, although under the 
guidance of the staff-officer who had directed you to the gaol. 
That this was the real cause of the tardiness with which you 
reported your arrival on the general parade to the Brigadier 
is sufficiently plain from the evidence Avhich you have afforded 
me. I have much" pleasure m informing you that I am per- 
fectly satisfied of the truth of these statements. 

“ You ma}’' make any use of this letter that you may ivisb. 

‘‘I am yours faithfully, 

‘‘ J. W. Kayje. 

“ Major General Custance, C.B.” 

» 

[After this had been published, I received another letter 
on the subject, Avhich I also feel bound to publish ; and I am 
the more willing to give it publicity, because the record 
is highly honourable to the splendid regiment (though in 
Way, 1857, owing to accidental circumstances, it was not in 
the height of its splendour) which Colonel Custance then 
commanded. I thought wheu I last saw it, on the occasion 
of Lord Mayo’s funeral, that such a regiment might have 
demolished at least half of the Native Cavalry of Bengal :] 

» Junior TJ.S. Club, Pall Mall. London, Pcb. 27, 1S71. 

“ Dear Sir, — On return home I have looked over my 
memoranda of Meerut and Delhi in 1857, and haA^e carefully 
read the passage in your History to Avhich Colonel Custance, 
of the Carabineers, takes objection. As I can personally 
vouch for certain points, 1 here state them. 

The Carabineers turned out Avith extreme rapidity. I 
ought to knoAA’-, for it was I AAdio ordered a sergeant of the 
regiment from the bridge close to the parade of the mutineers 
to run to Colonel Custance himself, and I sent a rifleman 
also to the Brigade Office. This aa'us the first intimation 
given, as the firing, in Avhich Colonel Fiunis and others were 
killed, Avas then proceeding. This sergeant afterA^^ards told 
me that Colonel Custance had ‘ instantly ordered out his 
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remment/ and, on reaching his house myseli a few minu es 
lafer, I saw the regiment on its parade rapidly getting ready, 
and Ihearcl the roll called in the troop nearest me, an im- 
portant duty which no good sergeant will omit on any occa- 
sion, as he cannot report his men present if he has not 

ascertained it. • : i > 

“ Colonel Ciistance and his regiment had to await orders, 
and if any delay took place it was, I imagine, owing to the 
very late arrival on the scene of General Hewitt from his 
house, distant a long way off, and from whence, half dressed, 
and upset mentally and physically, he had been brought by 
Lieutenant Warde, Eleventh Eegiment, H.I. He was very 
old and feeble. The Carabineers were in broad daylight 
ordered not to the mutineers’ parade-ground close by, but to 
the prison some miles oflF, and the services of Colonel 
Custance and of his fine regiment, both of them able and 
ready to obey any order long before it was issued, were lost 
pro tern. I myself saw the regiment drawn up and ready for 
orders, and I do not believe the slightest delay occurred when 
those orders were received by Colonel Custance. 

“ After the Carabineers had left their parade, I rode across 
both the parade-grounds of the two mutineer regiments to 
try to reach the house of Mrs. Chambers. Lieutenant Shelley 
and another officer wished to accompany me, and the former 
lent me his Arab. As I crossed, the Sepoys were then 
plundering my regimental magazine; some on their knees, 
and all crying, ‘ Quick, brother, quick ! Delhi, Delhi I’ aud 
I saw a stream of Sepoys and troopers going off towards the 
Delhi Road. 


“ The Sepoys took little notice, but I saw several officers 
lying dead, and one dying raised himself as I passed. I had 
almost reached the house of Mrs. Chambers, then in her 
verandah, and looking at me, when five or six Hative troopers 
spread out to cut me oft; and forced me back. Even then but 
few shots were fired at me. I returned to Colonel Custance’s 
house, and then went to the Artillery Lines, and earnestly and 
repeatedly begged General Hewitt to let me ride to Delhi 
an give warning. Colonel Smyth and Major Handott were 
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refused ‘unless I obtained Colonel Wilson’s permission.’ 
That officer was actively engaged in the station, a very largo 
one, and I, owing to being misdirected, eould not find him; 
and I corroborato his statement in your History that ho did 
not know that evening for certain ‘ where the enemy had 
gone.’ You retain General Hewitt’s, Colonel Smyth’s, and 
Major Harriott’s letters stating that I offered to ride through 
the mutineers to Delhi ; and General Hewitt states I did so 
at 7.30 P.3r., 10th May, 1857, but this was my third and last 
offer to him, after an hour and a half had been lost by him 
in sending mo again and again to Colonel Wilson for per- 
mission ! 

“The above proves the correctness of your narrative both as 
to the fact of the ‘ roll-call,’ and that the enemy could have 
been attacked in broad daylight on their own parades, and 
followed up to Delhi. That tiiey were in a state of ‘scare,’ 
I could myself testify. Sir H. Durand and Sir G. Yule both 
speak in the attested copies of their letters in your hands as 
to the importance of warming the Delhi authorities of what 
had happened. 

“ Both Colonel Custance and his fine regiment were in 
ample time to have attacked the mntineers, and were quite 
ready for action ; and it was, I submit, no fault of either 
that the regiment was ordered off elsewhere, and our kith 
and kin left to perish. 

“ I saw Captain Bosser, Carabineers, late the same evening, 
and on my stating that I had nearly reached Mrs. Chambers, 
he said ‘ I will follow them now with a troop,’ and, for aught 
I know, made the offer, but the enemy had then about four 
hours’ start. 

“ It was early next morning that I found Mrs. Chambers’s 
body naked and burnt in the corner of her garden. I had 
been with her husband all night vainly searching for her, and 
he knew of my efforts to save her the night before, and often 
thanked me. 

“ As I was the only officer who offered to ride through the 
mutineers to Delhi alone, and who traversed the city early 
next morning from end to end (alone also), to secure the 
prisoner alluded to in your History, I naturally felt deeply 
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Imrfc !ifc my rccoj)tioii by General Hewitt, wlio insisted I was 
romancing (until the prisoner corroborated my assertion), 
and tliat tho city was full of armed men. It is of course 
])ossiblc that there Avere many armed men, but I did not see 
them, and they Avero quiet enough, though a rabble at once 
surrounded me. 

“ I lost my Victoria Cross by not being alloAA'cd to go 
to Delhi, and again oAving to my illness, after holding 
tho llagstalF and guns, tho only post that did not giA’^e 
AA'ay on the left Hank on the 12th Juno, 1857. Tho General 
(Barnard) shook mo by tho hand, and tho acting Adjutant- 
General (General Herman, C.B.), aclaiOAvleclges that I held 
tho post and guns Avith only niuo or ton men, mostly 
AA’oundcd, tho enemy getting doAvn CA'en into camp. I left 
his letter in your hands. 

You hold tho AAwilton testimony of fom* colonels present 
on tho occasion that I deserA’^cd tho V. C., Avhereas in my 
tAvcnty-soA’onth year of service I am still a captain. Of 
course my presence there Avas a lueky hit; but so able an 
ofliccr as General Horman or General Sir H. Durand (avIio 
.states it Avas a most important serA-icc), Avould not haA^e given 
mo credit if I did not desoiwo it. 

‘•If you think of referring to Colonel Custance in an intro- 
ductory chapter to your next volume, or clseAvhere, this note 
— fully corroborating tho accuracy of yoiir History — is at 
your serA'ico. If tho ovidenco of an officer in my humble 
position can be of any avail, you can make Avhat use you 
please of this letter uoav or at any time. Thanking you for 
your person.'d courtesy to myself, and Avith best Avishes for 
tho success of your important Avork, 

“ I remain, yours faithfully, 

“ H. Le Champion, 

“ Captain 101st Foot, 

“ Late Lb Champion Mollee, 

“ 11th Regiment, N.I.” 


[I have submitted this letter to General Custance, Avho 
Avrites that tho roll-call Avhich Captain Mbller heard must 
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havo been that of tlio unmounted meu of tlio regiment. Hero 
I must leave tlio question for tlio judgment of the public.] 

[As regards Captain Hossor’s offer to take a detachment of 
Cavalry and somo Horso Ai-tillery guns to Delhi, on tho night 
of tho 10th of May, I should state that I havo received a 
letter from Mrs. liosser, enclosing one from her husband, 
written .shortly after tho outbreak, most distinctly assorting 
that ho hiado tho offer, which has been denied by tho autho- 
rities ; and I must admit that all I havo heard, since tho first 
edition of this Avork Avas published, strengthens tho convic- 
tion that tho offer Avas made, though not, perhaps, in accord- 
anco Avith those strict military rules, Avhich though recognised 
in quiet times, must bo departed from in a great crisis.] 
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